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Forms of Capital and Social Structure in 
Cultural Fields: Examining Bourdieu’s 
Social Topography! 


Helmut K. Anheier 
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Jürgen Gerhards 
Wissenschaftszentrum Berlin 


Frank P. Romo 
State University of New York, Stony Brook 


This article tests one key assumption of Bouxrdieu's theory of culture 
fields: that actors are positioned in a “topography” of social rela- 
tions according to their endowments of economic, social, and cul- 
tural capital. Blockmodeling procedures are used to analyze data 
on German writers and to identify a social structure in which posi- 
tions vary according to the types and amounts of capital accumu- 
lated. A strong split between elite and marginal writers dominates 
the social structure, and even the fundamental distinction between 
high and low culture is embedded in this bipartition. Significant 
differences in both cultural and social capital distinguish elite from 
nonelite positions; within this bipartition, pronounced differences 
in cultural capital separate high and low culture. Relative to cul- 
tural and social capital, economic capital plays a lesser role in un- 
derstanding the social structure of cultural fields. 


INTRODUCTION 


Recent advances in the sociology of art and literature focus on the struc- 
ture rather than the content of cultural fields and look at the organiza- 
tional system in which art is produced, distributed, and consumed 
(Becker 1982; Blau 1989; Bourdieu 19854, 1992; DiMaggio 1987; De- 
Nooy 1992; Peterson 1985). To varying degrees, current work in this 
realm addresses the long-standing sociological problem of the relation 


! We would like to thank Friedhelm Neidhardt for his support in conducting this 
study. Direct correspondence to Helmut Anheier, Department of Sociology, Rutgers 
University, Lucy Stone Hall, New Brunswick, New Jersey 08903. 
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between the economic and the cultural and between the material and the 
artistic. Common to most of these efforts are refinements of Marxian 
distinctions between structure and superstructure, or Weberian concepts 
of status and class position, in primarily cultural systems. Usually, such 
distinctions are conceptualized as dichotomies that classify art, artists, 
and artistic systems into high and low, serious and light, legitimate and 
alternative, high brow and low brow, elite and peripheral, or artistic and 
commercial segments. 

Bourdieu (19854, 1992) has presented the most elaborate theoretical 
statement about the structure of cultural fields. Bourdieu goes beyond 
the Marxist concept of class as a system of property rights and introduces 
a more complex class notion that takes account of different forms of 
capital—that is, social and cultural as well as economic. In a way, his 
“field theory,” based on the distinction of class and status (Bourdieu 
1985a), “value spheres,” and “spheres of life conduct” (Weber 1972, p. 
536), owes as much to Marx as to Weber. Bourdieu positions actors in a 
social space, or topography, according to economic, social, and cultural 
characteristics. In contrast to Weber's macrosociological approach, how- 
ever, Bourdieu's field theory is primarily located at the mesolevel. Similar 
to usage in organizational sociology (DiMaggio and Powell 1983), fields 
encompass the relations among the totality of relevant individual and 
organizational actors in functionally differentiated parts of society, such 
as education, health, and politics, or, as in the case examined here, in 
art and literature. 

Within cultural fields, as in all others, actors are assumed to compete 
for social positions. This competition gives rise to social structure, which, 
understood here as a social topology, positions actors relative to each 
other according to the overall amounts and relative combinations of capi- 
tal available to them (Bourdieu 1989; Müller 1985, p. 164). The topology 
is *so constructed that agents who occupy similar or neighboring posi- 
tions are placed in similar conditions" (Bourdieu 1989, p. 17), which in 
turn makes such actors more likely to develop similar dispositions, inter- 
ests, and habits. In analytic terms, Bourdieu defines the structure of a 
field as a “network, or a configuration, of objective relations” among 
positions (Bourdieu and Wacquant 1992, p. 97). 

Besides its general plausibility, however, Bourdieu's theory rests on 
two basic propositions that need critical empirical support: first, the the- 
ory assumes that differences in capital endowments are in fact related to 
the social topography (social structure) of cultural fields in a significant 
and meaningful way; and second-—in a manner similar to DiMaggio’s 
(1987) classification principles—-the theory posits a close correspondence 
between the social topography and the cognitive structure of cultural 
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fields, that is, the mental maps actors have of social positions and their 
organizational and cultural correlates. In this article, we will primarily 
explore the empirical foundation for the first assumption. 

Bourdieu’s social topography of fields as a configuration of relations 
among positions bears considerable affinity to the concept of structural 
equivalence (Lorraine and White 1973; Sailer 1978), which provides the 
theoretical bedrock for much recent work in network analysis, specifically 
blockmodeling (White, Boorman, and Breiger 1976; Wasserman and Ga- 
laskiewicz 1993). Structural equivalence is a mathematical principle that 
groups actors according to their relations with others. Identity in such 
relations to third parties places actors in equivalent structural positions. 
By implication, structurally equivalent actors are substitutable, and the 
set of relations among actors can be reduced to a simpler structure or, 
mathematically, to a homomorphic image, in which individual actors are 
replaced by classes of actors, or blocks. 

As a formal principle, structural equivalence operationalizes a signifi- 
cant part of Bourdieu’s conception of social topography as the relative 
social positioning of actors in terms of similarity and dissimilarity of social 
relations. Structural equivalence does not, however, extend to include 
similarities in interests, cognition, and behaviors, or habitus, as Bour- 
dieu’s social topography does (Bourdieu 19855; 1990, chap. 3). Nonethe- 
less, representations of social structure in terms of structural equivalence 
appear as the first step necessary to examine the extent of similarities in 
the conditions, interests, and behaviors among actors. Indeed, Bourdieu 
and Wacquant (1992, p. 105) suggest that we “map out the objective 
structure of relations” among positions before analyzing the habits and 
dispositions of actors in a given field. It is, therefore, surprising that 
despite the clear affinity between the concept of structural equivalence 
in network analysis and Bourdieu's social topography in his field theory, 
no systematic empirical tests of Bourdieu's theorizing have been carried 
out using a relational approach. 

We conduct such a test in this article by studying a group of writers 
and literati in the city of Cologne, Germany. Through the use of social 
network and categorical data collected with the help of personally admin- 
istered questionnaires, we look at the pattern of social relations among 
writers and examine the amounts and types of capital accumulated. 
Thus, we intend to explore the usefulness of Bourdieu's social topography 
in understanding the relation between forms of capital and social struc- 
ture in the field of literature. Specifically, we provide initial tests of 
Bourdieu's field theory and examine the relative impact of factors such 
as market position, reputation, and organizational influence on the social 
positioning of writers. 
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FORMS OF CAPITAL AND SOCIAL STRUCTURE 


Bourdieu’s concept of “capital” is broader than the monetary notion of 
capital in economics; capital is a generalized “resource” that can assume 
monetary and nonmonetary as well as tangible and intangible forms. 
Bourdieu (1986, p. 243) distinguishes between three general types of capi- 
tal, which may assume field-specific contents:? 

Economic capital refers to monetary income as well as other finan- 
cial resources and assets and finds its institutional expression in prop- 
erty rights. For example, writers differ in the extent to which they 
earn income from publishing, public readings, or other literary activi- 
ties. 

Cultural capital exists in various forms. It includes long-standing dis- 
positions and habits acquired in the socialization process, the accumula- 
tion of valued cultural objects such as paintings, and formal educational 
qualifications and training. For example, through the study of literature 
and fine arts, writers may acquire tastes and styles distinct from others. 
Important for our purposes is the distinction between incorporated cul- 
tural capital, in the form of education and knowledge, and symbolic 
cultural capital, the capacity to define and legitimize cultural, moral, and 
artistic values, standards, and styles. High-culture genres and writers of 
literary criticism may have high degrees of symbolic capital, whereas 
writers in other genres, such as folk art, may enjoy little. 

Social capital is the sum of the actual and potential resources that 
can be mobilized through membership in social networks of actors and. 
organizations. For example, writers may differ in the size and span of 
their social networks to cultural institutions. 

The types of capital differ in liquidity and convertibility and in their 
potential for loss through attrition and inflation. Economic capital is the 
most liquid, most readily convertible form for transformation into social 
and cultural capital. By comparison, the convertibility of social capital 
into economic capital is costlier and more contingent; social capital is less 
liquid, “stickier,” and subject to attrition. While it is difficult to convert 
social into cultural capital, the transformation of cultural into social capi- 
tal is easier. 

The differences in the liquidity, convertibility, and loss potential of 
forms of capital entail different scenarios for actors in social fields. Some 
positions are characterized by high volumes of economic capital, yet 


? Bourdieu's usage and definitions of the various forms of capital is sometimes some- 
what cursory. His paper (Bourdieu 1983) on forms of capital, available in English in 
1986, offers the most complete and systematic discussion of capital forms; see also 
Müller (1985), Gartman (1992), and Bourdieu and Wacquant (1992). 
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lower volumes of cultural and social capital; others will rank high in 
terms of cultural capital, yet somewhat lower in other forms. The nou- 
veaux riches, for example, are typically well endowed with economic 
capital relative to a paucity of cultural capital. International business 
consultants rely on high levels of social capital, relative to cultural and 
economic capital, and intellectuals typically accumulate higher amounts 
of cultural and symbolic capital than they do economic and social endow- 
ments. Writers of avant-garde literature may have little economic capital 
available to them, but they may appear well endowed in terms of sym- 
bolic-cultural capital; in contrast, writers of romance novels may rank 
high in accumulated economic capital, yet low in cultural capital as well 
as in relevant social capital. 


Dominant Forms of Capital and Social Structure 


Bourdieu (19854; 1992, pp. 165-81) argues that the dominance of specific 
forms of capital is characteristic of different types of social fields. Of 
particular importance for cultural fields is the distinction between the 
field of restricted cultural production and the field of large-scale cultural 
production. Both fields differ to the extent to which economic and non- 
economic capital forms become dominant. The field of restricted produc- 
tion is relatively autonomous from market considerations. Economic suc- 
cess is secondary to symbolic value, and writers compete for cultural 
capital in the form of recognition, reputation, and legitimacy rather than 
for monetary rewards. In contrast, the field of large-scale cultural produc- 
tion is characterized by the predominance of economic considerations 
and market success. In the large-scale case, writers compete as producers 
in a market to seek financial returns first and foremost. 

Based on this reasoning, the social topography of cultural fields ap- 
pears bipartite (Bourdieu 1992). The two segments, however, seem 
largely unrelated: in one segment, writers are artists; in the other they 
are commercial producers. The distinction between the fields of restricted 
and large-scale production suggests rigid boundaries imposed upon seg- 
ments. Each field forms a segment in which different primary “curren- 
Cles"— prestige versus money—are exchanged; and each segment is in- 
ternally structured according to either market or reputational success. 
Different mechanisms operate within each segment. In the field of re- 
stricted production, the distinction between the writing of text and its 
evaluation and legitimation as "literature" introduces hierarchical ele- 
ments into the social structure. Critics and “metaliterati” act as the 
cultural legitimator and fabricate “creative interpretation for the benefit 
of the creator" (Bourdieu 19854, p. 18). Critics provide data for the 
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Fic. 1.—Basic model of restricted and general cultural production 


competitive audience of peers as the writers! alter egos and offer the 
basic material for the reputational hierarchy in the struggle for symbolic, 
cultural, and social capital. 

Thus the basic model of the structure of cultural fields includes two 
dimensions: first, the distinction between economic and noneconomic 
capital in the constitution of two separate segments of literary production; 
and second, the internal stratification of each dimension into dominant 
and peripheral groups of writers. Bourdieu's thinking would lead us to 
expect a social topography with two segments and four groups, as graphi- 
cally represented in figure 1.7 

The distinction between the fields of restricted and large-scale produc- 
tion of culture is ideal-typical; and any cultural product is, as a manifesta- 
tion of economic and noneconomic capital, both commodity and symbol 
(Bourdieu 1989). If we move beyond the dichotomy of economic versus 
noneconomic capital, different combinations of capital may involve inter- 
mediary positions, and Bourdieu (1985a) acknowledges that cultural 
fields may contain a variety of intermediate forms between art as a com- 


3 We would like to thank the AJS reviewer who suggested this expected structural 
outcome of Bourdieu's topography. 
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mercial commodity and as a symbolic and cultural good. Hor these inter- 
mediate positions, commercial success and critical acclaim do not neces- 
sarily coincide. Social capital, for example, may be a more important 
means of status competition in high-culture genres than in mass culture; 
moreover, some writers may regard membership in professional organiza- 
tions and circles as inopportune, perhaps even contrary to their self- 
understanding as artists, while others see it as an important ingredient 
for the accumulation of the economic, cultural, and social capital needed 
for status competitions. 

Although not fully developed in his writing, Bourdieu’s (1979, 1983, 
1985a) work suggests that the dominance of different forms of capital 
may correspond to distinct configurations in the social topography of 
cultural fields. This implies that the basic model presented in figure 1 is 
not the only one possible and that different topologies of social positions 
may result from different capital forms. It is useful to engage in a 
“thought experiment” to explore the relations between forms of capital 
and social structure. We do so by relating the dominant form of capital 
to two types of partitions in social structures: segmentation and hier- 
archy. 

Segmentation refers to the number of relatively distinct, structurally 
separate, and unrelated parallel components of the social structure. Typi- 
cal of segmentation in culture are the basic distinctions between restricted 
and large-scale production of cultural goods or the symbolic differences 
between “high culture” and “low culture,” “serious literature” and 
“light literature.” A segmentation is represented in the partition between 
the commercial and the noncommercial segments in figure 1. 

Hierarchy refers to the extent to which partitions yield clusters of social 
positions in terms of status differences. Typical hierarchical elements of 
cultural fields include the positions of prominent writers as the elite and 
the unknown, “struggling” writers as the periphery. Segmentation ele- 
ments are relationally independent, but as social positions are linked 
across different statuses hierarchies emerge. In figure 1, hierarchies are 
found in the elite-periphery split within each segment. 

In reference to DiMaggio (1987, pp. 447-52), who explores the rela- 
tionship between industry structure and artistic classification systems, 
we can construct three types of ceteris paribus relations between domi- 
nant forms of capital (as the independent variable) and the partition of 
social structure (as the dependent variable) in the field of modern literary 
production. Each form of capital adds specific tendencies to the degree 
of segmentation and hierarchy in the social structure. 

A predominance of economic capital leads to weaker degrees of seg- 
mentation between genres that are based on market success. The hierar- 
chy of the social structure would be pronounced, though relatively fluid, 
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to reflect graduated distinctions in terms of economic success, as commer- 
cial producers try to reduce the strength of genre distinctions in search 
of larger audiences as markets. 

A predominance of social capital leads to multiple though weakly insti- 
tutionalized segments that are maintained, along the lines of differenti- 
ated genres, by professional organizations and other loci of interest medi- 
ation that often take the form of complex social networks. Hierarchies are 
less pronounced than they would be under the predominance of economic 
capital, a flexibility that reflects membership participation and ranks in 
formal and informal associations. 

A predominance of cultural (symbolic) capital tends to lead to highly 
segmented and hierarchical social structures. The social structure would 
be divided into a segment of legitimized art, or high culture, and another 
segment of nonlegitimate art, or low culture. The relationship between 
the two segments is hierarchical, as are relationships between the position 
of legitimator and producer of literature within the high-culture segment. 
Moreover, the high-culture segment is stratified according to reputational 
status positions, as competition among writers leads them to innovate 
and develop new styles. 

Thus economic, social, and cultural capital differ in terms of the struc- 
tural patterns they generate. Economic capital differs from social capital 
in terms of hierarchy and from cultural capital in terms of segmentation; 
social capital differs from cultural capital in terms of hierarchy. Table 1 
contains a representation of the major components of an operational 
model of forms of capital and social structure in art. Each of the three 
forms of capital implies a basic distinction. Economic capital focuses on 
commercial success versus failure with money as the major currency 
and economic status as the major indicator. Social capital distinguishes 
between membership and nonmembership in professional organizations 
and informal networks with “contacts” as the major currency and differ- 
ences in membership affiliation as the major indicator. Cultural capital 
marks a distinction between recognition and indifference in the percep- 
tion and reception of literature with prestige as the major currency and 
reputation and education as indicators; symbolic cultural capital makes 
a distinction between art and nonart or high and low culture with artistic 
legitimation as the major currency and genre hierarchies as the major 
indicators. 

In each case, we hypothesize specific forms of partitions in terms of 
segmentation and hierarchy. Economic capital operating alone will result 
in a social structure characterized by low segmentation and strong hierar- 
chies. Social capital by itself leads to high segmentation and weak hierar- 
chies, and cultural capital produces strongly segmented and hierarchical 
social structures. 
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In blockmodel images, a segmentary social structure between two 
blocks, A and B, is indicated by 


A 
A 1 0 
B O 1, 
and, in a weaker form, as 
A 
A 1 0 
B O Q, 


where neither of the two segments (blocks) relates to the other; instead, 
each segment constitutes a distinct, separate component. In other words, 
there are relations among the positions of each block (indicated by “1”), 
but none between blocks (indicated by the “0” off-diagonal entries in 
the two image matrices). Ás mentioned above, the partition between 
restricted and general production is an example of segmentation in cul- 
tural fields. 

Next, hierarchical social structures are indicated by nonzero off- 
diagonal entries in the image matrices. A strong hierarchy is represented 
by the image matrix 


mM o mM Uu 
ive 


o o 


A 
B 


where block B relates to A, but not vice versa. Positions in A are related, 
whereas positions in B are not. The relationship between elite writers 
(block A) and a disparate, unrelated set of unknown writers trying to 
gain access to elite positions (block B) would be an example of a strong 
hierarchy. A weak hierarchy, 


A 
B 


pt M 3» 
"M C Hm 


? 


ranks two interrelated blocks, for example, the relation between a group 
of established elite writers (block A) and a cohesive circle of younger 
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writers (block B) aspiring to seek the friendship or advice of the first 
group. The center-periphery model, 


A B 
A 1 1 
B 1 0, 


is a variation of the simple hierarchy, whereby block B represents a set 
of positions that, while unrelated to one another, have some form of 
mutual relationship with the interconnected positions of block A. For 
example, a cohesive group of writers occupying central positions in the 
social structure relate to peripheral writers who are themselves unrelated 
to each other. 

Of course, actual social structures are composites of such basic segmen- 
tary and hierarchical elements. The positions of elites in the social topog- 
raphy of writers are of particular interest. Do different forms of capital 
exchanged within the same cultural field lead to a single elite or to multi- 
ple elites? Do elites differ in the extent to which they represent financial 
achievements and reputational success or in their ability to legitimize and 
to organize their interests? Is it true, as Mannheim (1940, pp. 82—83) 
suggests, that we can detect in the field of culture organizing elites distinct 
from artistic or political elites? Can we find partitions similar to those of 
fragmented elites in politics and intellectual circles in general (see Kadu- 
shin 1974, 1976), with counterelites leading the rebellion against estab- 
lished art and its representatives? Do elites form an inclusive network 
linking all top positions in the social structure, as suggested by the inte- 
grated elite model? How do peripheral writers compare to elite writers 
in terms of capital and composition of forms? 

The following analysis proceeds in two steps. First, we describe the 
social structure and attempt to identify social positions in terms of seg- 
mentation and hierarchy. Second, we examine how social positions differ 
according to the overall amount and composition of capital. 


DATA AND METHODOLOGY 


Our research design and data collection focused on the social networks 
among writers in the city of Cologne, Germany.* Rather than taking a 
sample, we decided to include the total population of writers living in 


* Art and literature in Germany are not dominated by a single cultural capital; the 
country is characterized by several competing cultural centers such as Cologne, Mu- 
nich, Hamburg, and Berlin. 
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the greater metropolitan area. We defined writer as any producer of 
fictional texts, thereby excluding authors of science, travel, and 
“how-to” literature. We applied neither aesthetic, artistic, social, nor 
any other criteria to differentiate between prominent and unknown writ- 
ers, between “serious” and “light” literature, between high culture and 
popular culture. We used several published and unpublished directories 
in addition to gathering information from publishers, critics, cultural 
institutions, and local writers’ groups to identify 222 writers. We man- 
aged to conduct personal interviews with 150 (67.6%) of the 222 writers : 
by administering a semistandardized questionnaire. 

The social network among writers was measured in four dimensions, 
or types of ties, using an "aided-recall" method by presenting subjects 
with the complete listing of the 222 writers living in or near Cologne; 
these one-page lists were submitted to respondents in the course of asking 
the various network questions during the interview. 


1. Familiarity with the work of other writers (AWARENESS).’ “On this 
list, would you please check the names of those authors whose work is 
familiar to you?" 

2. Friendship ties to other writers (FRIENDSHIP): “On this list, would 
you please check the names of those authors whom you consider as 
friends?" 

3. Received help and assistance from other writers (ASSISTANCE; results 
are derived from a Boolean union of the following two questions)? “On 


* In addition to published directories of writers, we consulted lists of local writers 
maintained at municipal and other libraries, the membership lists of the local chapter 
of the German Writers! Association (VS), and numerous conversations with individual 
writers themselves. 


$ Writers were contacted by letter and phone, appointments were made, and in most 
cases interviews took place at the writer's residence. We conducted some interviews 
and some were conducted by students of the University of Cologne. The interviews 
lasted about 90 minutes. To the extent possible we collected data on the missing 
cases. Using a number of secondary sources such as recent editions of Kurschners 
Literaturlexikon (the most complete directory of German writers available), we suc- 
ceeded in gathering data on age, sex, and number of publications. For all three 
variables, we found no statistically significant differences between the 150 writers we 
interviewed and the missing cases. 

! This is a cognitive tie measuring awareness of other writers, similar to “citation” 
ties in other network studies (see Burt 1982; Burt and Minor 1983; Romo and Anheier 
1991). 

® Friendship and other close personal relations have often been identified as crucial 
factors in understanding the background and history of writers and their literary 
work, e.g., the friendship cult in the late Enlightenment, literary clubs, salons, and 
coffee houses (Back and Polisar 1983; Gerhards 1986). 

? This included discussion of manuscripts, assistance in finding a publisher, and help 
in gaining access to cultural institutions, e.g., help to initiate and establish contacts 
to arrange public readings 
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this list, would you please check the names of those authors with whom 
you have discussed manuscripts in the past?” “On this list, would you 
please check the names of those authors who were helpful in establishing 
contacts with publishers?” 

4. Loyalty and reference ties (INVITATION):? “On this list, would you 
please check the names of those writers you would like to invite for 
dinner?” 

Based on these data, we constructed four binary matrices, whose 17th 
entry is “1” if a specific tie exists between writer i and writer 7. Since 
possible distortions introduced by missing cases are difficult to assess in 
relational data structures, we excluded from the analysis writers who 
had not been interviewed and several writers who declined to answer 
the questions listed above. This reduced the number of valid cases to 
139. A blockmodel of the 139 writers and four types of ties (White et al. 
1976) was obtained by applying the ICON-H algorithm, an operationali- 
zation of the structural equivalence principle and a hierarchical clustering 
procedure based on combinatorial optimization (Romo and Anheier 1991, 
1994). 

With multiple binary incidence matrices as input, ICON-H seeks to 
partition the population into c ^ 1 blocks "to separate as effectively as 
possible high-density from low-density regions" (Boorman and Levitt 
1983, p. 2) in the permuted and blocked matrices. By utilizing an iterative 
hill-climbing method in maximizing a target function (ratio of between- 
block sum of squares to within-block sum of squares), ICON-H calculates 
a local optimum.!! Repeated applications of ICON-H yield a target func- 
tion (goodness of fit), which seems to suggest a social structure with 
seven blocks; in this case, partitions beyond the seven-block level yield 
singletons, in which individual writers occupy identified social positions. 
The appendix offers a brief discussion of the mathematical, theoretical, 
and technical background on ICON-H and compares ICON-H to alter- 
native blockmodel techniques. 

Table 2 presents descriptive statistics for the seven-block solution and 
the results of a principal component analysis to obtain reliability and 


1? DiMaggio (1986) uses a similar measurement in his study of American resident 
theaters. 


H An alternative blockmodel technique uses Johnson's (1967) diameter (maximum) 
method, a clustering algorithm based on Euclidian distances, as implemented in the 
STRUCTURE program (Burt 1982, 1987). As reported in Anheier and Gerhards 
(1991), it yields similar results and interpretations of the social structure, as did the 
hierarchical cluster analysis (CONCOR) reported in Gerhards and Anheier (1989), 
although the ICON-H solution is clearly superior to both distance-based and factor- 
analytic models. See the appendix for a fuller discussion of the methodological back- 
ground to ICON-H and the overall goodness of fit of the blocking solution in relation 
to alternative algorithms. 
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TABLE 2 


DESCRIPTIVE STATISTICS 


Block Sire* VariationT Average 
Block Description Size (96) (96) Prominencet 
' eR Cultural elite 6 4.3 49.04 -752 
B. ET TT Organizational elite 5 3.6 73.46 .531 
(Dou _ nese tones Subelite 20 14.4 86.01 .311 
DE usted Semiperiphery 1 22 15.8 79.81 .217 
E Guiobadiser Semiperiphery 2 33 23.7 86.03 .078 
B emite Light culture 10 7.2 91.35 .022 
Nec Periphery 43 30.9 87.45 .033 
Total ..... 139 100.0 


* This is the relative block size as a percentage of the total number of writers in the network. 

t Percentage of variance m the distance among occupants of position B, (block), which is accounted 
for by a single principal component. 

t Aggregate prominence ranges between 1 and 0; 1 = the most prominent person in the network, 0 
= the least prominent person(s). Aggregate prominence reported here 1s the mean aggregate prominence 
for each block. 


goodness-of-fit indicators (Burt 1982, 1987) that are useful for an initial 
independent validation of the ICON-H results. Except for block A, all 
blocks show acceptable proportions of variance explained by a single 
component in the distance among occupants of a position (block). More- 
over, except in the case of the elite, reliability indicators are at least .9 
or better for all but 10 of the 108 writers in the semiperiphery and the 
periphery. Thus, reliability indicators suggest an acceptable blockmodel 
solution (see the appendix for a comparative assessment of the ICON-H 
solution). Table 3 presents the density matrices for the four types of ties, 
whereas table 4 shows the image matrices. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


To identify different elements in the social structure in terms of segmenta- 
tion and hierarchy, we interpret the mutual (relative) absence of in- 
terblock relations as an indication of segmentation, while the presence of 
unequal interblock relations signifies hierarchy. For example, the virtual 
absence of relations between block G (periphery) and block F (light cul- 
ture) in all four matrices in table 3 would suggest a segmentation. More- 
over, the rows and columns for the peripheral block G for all four types 
of ties show an absence, rather than a presence, of relations both inter- 
nally and externally to other blocks. The unequal relationship between 
block E (semiperiphery 2) and block A (cultural elite) would be an exam- 
ple of a hierarchical element in the social structure: as shown in the first 
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TABLE 3 


DENSITY MATRICES FOR SEVEN-BLOCK SOLUTION* 


AWARENESS 


no t 


SAFRE 


24 
68 
26 
95 
60 


19 
39 
15 
77 
31 


21 

5 
53 
20 


FRIENDSHIP 


1 
0 


1 
i 


0 
l 


0 
0 


0 
8 


Ox 


mao 


17 
20 


10 
17 


m < 


ASSISTANCE 


0 
0 


1 
0 


0 
1 


0 
1 


0 
11 


0 
0 


mA O 


20 
27 


5 
20 


C3 w 


0 
Q 


e << 


DINNER INVITATION 


1 
0 


14 
14 
10 
57 
37 


* Densities—the ratio between possible and measured ties——range between O (no ties present) and 
100 (all possible ties present). Mean densities for each matrix are AWARENESS = 22.5; FRIENDSHIP 


= 3.3; ASSISTANCE = 3.8, DINNER INVITATION = 6 3 


Note —For descriptions of blocks A—G, see table 1. 


TABLE 4 


IMAGE MATRICES FOR SEVEN-BLOCK SOLUTION* 


AWARENESS 


0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
l 
0 


0 
0 
0 
1 
0 


FRIENDSHIP 


0 
0 


0 
0 


0 
0 


0 
0 


0 
0 


0 
1 


0 
0 


Om 


AMALA 


ASSISTANCE 


0 
0 


0 
0 


0 
0 


Q 
1 


0 
0 


O ty 


DINNER INVITATION 


O t 


* Cutoff densities are based on mean density densities below and equal to the mean density = 0; 
densities above the mean = 1 Cutoff densities for each matrix are AWARENESS > 22.5, FRIEND- 


SHIP > 3.3; ASSISTANCE > 3.8, DINNER INVITATION > 63 


Notre — For descriptions of blocks A-G, see table 1 
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part of table 3, the density of AWARENESS from block E to A is 60%, 
but only 7% from A to E. 

The blockmodel analysis reveals a general partition of the social struc- 
ture into two major segments (fig. 2). The first segment constitutes the 
periphery of the social structure (blocks F and G) and consists of 38.196 
of the writers. The second segment includes all other blocks (A—E), and 
represents the core segment, with 61.9% of the writers. As we will see, 
however, the segments are very different. While the core segment is 
internally differentiated in terms of a hierarchical social structure, the 
peripheral segment is not, and instead of hierarchical elements, we find 
a further segmentation, embedded in the first, that separates the light- 
culture block from a larger group of peripheral writers. 

Very few ties link the core and peripheral segments. In table 3, 
AWARENESS has a density of 1396, the highest relation between core 
and periphery; most other interblock densities range between 296 and 
596. Within the peripheral segment, the independence between the set of 
peripheral writers in block G and the light-culture block F is even more 
pronounced. Interblock ties are absent in the matrices FRIENDSHIP, 
ASSISTANCE, and DINNER and, with 296 and 3%, are extremely low 
for AWARENESS. The light-culture block is a segment contained within 
the structure of a larger segment of peripheral writers, which seems to 
indicate a split in the social structure embedded within the larger and 
dominant pattern that sets the core segment apart from the peripheral 
segment. Thus we find the strong segmentary pattern, 


L9 
0 1, 


replicated in the relation between the core and light culture, and the 
weak segmentation, 


1 0 
0 0, 


between the core and the periphery. 

By contrast to the segmentary patterns, the five blocks in the core 
segment reveal pronounced hierarchical elements, either in terms of 
strong and weak hierarchies or in terms of center-periphery configura- 
tions. This segment comprises two elite blocks made up of 7.996 of all 
the writers in the study, a semielite representing 14.4% of the sample, 


2 The labeling of the different strata and blocks will become evident as we continue 
presenting our results. The labels are based primarily on the structural location of 
blocks while taking into account average prominence scores of block members. 
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and two larger, semiperipheral blocks with 30.2% of the sample (see 
tables 1 and 2). In this respect, it is useful to observe the prominence 
scores displayed in table 2." Average prominance declines from .752 and 
.531 for the elite blocks within the core segment, to .311 for the subelite 
and .218 for semiperiphery 1 and .078 for semiperiphery 2. For the pe- 
riphery, the average aggregate prominence score declines to .033 and to 
.022 for the light-culture block embedded within it. 

Although we will examine block relations more closely further below, 
this first glance at the overall block structure seems to suggest that the 
primary distinction in cultural fields may not be segmentation into high 
culture and low culture, as predicted by Bourdieu (1983, 19852). Instead, 
as reflected in figure 2, we find a pronounced segmentation between a 
hierarchical core and a largely undifferentiated peripheral segment, with 
the distinction between high and low culture embedded in the periphery. 
We will now take a closer look at some blocks. 

Elite.—The elite group is divided into a cultural elite of six writers, 
an organizational elite of five, and a larger block, the subelite, with 20 
writers.'* Members of the cultural elite in block A combine high degrees 
of cultural capital and prestige with the gatekeeper role of an elite based 
on privileged access to central institutions. As we will show below, the 
cultural elite form the aesthetic amd reputational elite primarily, and 
an organizational elite only secondarily. In contrast, members of the 
organizational elite, block B, are still relatively prestigious writers with 
an average prominence score of .531; however, compared to the cultural 
elite, they are less known for their cultural, aesthetic, and literary signifi- 
cance as writers than for their centrality in organizational matters. 

Several examples may illustrate the differences between the cultural 
and the organizational elite: the cultural elite group includes well- 
known literary critics and editors of prestigious literary series and pro- 
grams, such as the editor of a highly influential literature journal who is 
acclaimed not only for his own literary work but also for having discov- 
ered and supported "young literary talents." Another member of the 
cultural elite is perhaps the most widely known author among the respon- 
dents; one of his latest novels found international recognition and was, 


? Aggregate prominence, a measure of individual network structure (Knoke and Burt 
1983, pp. 206-7; Burt 1982, 1987) assigns “1” to the most prominent individual in 
a network. All less prominent network members have scores expressed as fractions of 
the maximum prominence, with “0” indicating the least prominent member in the 
network. 

^ We provide a narrative for elite blocks only; the larger semiperipheral and periph- 
eral blocks are described with the help of correspondence analysis below. 

15 The following descriptions are based on information we collected about elite writers 
in addition to the data gathered in the course of the personal interviews. 
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for example, reviewed in the New York Times Book Review and other 
gatekeeping publications in cultural centers. He is not very active in 
professional organizations, with the exception of PEN (International As- 
sociation of Poets, Playwrights, Editors, Essayists, and Novelists). Be- 
cause of his high reputation, he is invited to virtually all major cultural 
and literary events in the greater Cologne area. Previously editor-in-chief 
at a leading publishing house, he is credited for his support of younger 
writers. 

Consider, by contrast, a typical profile of a member of the organiza- 
tional elite. One of the most recognized members of block B is known as 
"organizer" and “literature manager"; he is very active in the German 
Writers’ Association (VS), the formal representative body of German 
writers; he organizes public readings and is involved in most larger orga- 
nizational events. Despite his prominence as a writer, he is primarily 
known for his qualities as an organizer. Another member of the organiza- 
tional elite is the chief editor of the literature program section of Ger- 
many's largest radio and TV station. He is also very active in professional 
associations such as the VS and has been involved in the publishing of 
a prominent literary magazine. 

Both cultural and organizational elite members are connected with 
leading publishing houses. It seems difficult to establish a strict rank 
order among publishers of elite writers: Fischer, Suhrkamp, Reclam, and 
Rowolth are high-volume, high-quality publishers, followed by Insel, 
Hoffmann and Campe, and Kiepenheuer and Witsch. Claasen, Guten- 
berg, and Schneekluth are smaller yet well-regarded literature presses. 
In contrast to peripheral writers, publishing houses of elite authors are 
household names. 

Subelite. —Not only because of its larger size but also because of its 
very structural position, it is more difficult to present an illustration of 
the subelite (block C), which includes a greater variety of literary types 
and genres than the two elite blocks. Members of this block are still 
relatively well known, although their average aggregate prominence 
amounts to only 4196 of that of the cultural elite and to 5996 of that of 
the organizational elite. In contrast to elite writers, members of the sub- 
elite are typically not full-time writers; they do, however, tend to work 
in other, related cultural areas. The subelite of block C includes a well- 
known journalist and documentary writer who only recently shifted to 
fine art genres, a recent recipient of the best foreign novel prize from the 
Academie Frangaise, a lesser-known Berthold Brecht student who is a 
theater critic, and a high-ranking official from city hall who writes novels 
in his spare time, as well as representatives of the young literary scene, 
including a police officer and author of poetry, drama, short stories, 
literary essays, and children’s stories. 
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Relational Patterns 


How and to what extent do the various blocks relate to each other? 
Figure 2 presents a simplified graph of the information contained in the 
density matrices of table 3, and the image matrices in table 4.'° The 
structural relations between blocks emphasize why we have chosen the 
labels “elite,” “semiperiphery,” and “periphery.” Observe that, in all 
four matrices of table 3, block densities are lowest in the upper-left-hand 
corner and highest in the lower-right-hand corner, a pattern that indi- 
cates a more complex relational structure among elites than among pe- 
ripheral positions. Similarly, in the image matrices of table 4, “1”s clus- 
ter in the lower-right-hand corners, whereas virtually all other entries 
are zero. In figure 2, note how core blocks are hierarchically arranged, 
while blocks in the peripheral segment are not. 

Periphery.——Relations within and among peripheral blocks are virtu- 
ally absent, and writers in these blocks tend to be unaware of each other’s 
work. A density of “0” for FRIENDSHIP means that among the 43 
writers of the periphery no friendship ties exist; neither do assistance 
relations or dinner invitations. In fact, zero is the most frequent density 
of relations between the periphery and all other blocks in the network. 
Since the absence of interblock relations serves as an indication of seg- 
mentation in the social structure, peripheral writers form a separate seg- 
ment of positions next to writers in the core of the social structure. Thus 
we conclude that the relationship between core and periphery is segmen- 
tary, not hierarchical. 

Light culture.—The light-culture group is embedded in the periphery 
and does not constitute an independent block as such (see the discussion 
of embedded segmentation in the appendix). Structurally, this group is 
the result of an internal segmentation within the peripheral segment of 
a social structure dominated by a core-periphery split. Members of this 
group are essentially folk artists and poets writing verse in the local 
vernacular, a genre and language regarded neither as fine art nor high 
German. Members of this block are part of the local culture rooted in 
medieval Catholic traditions, and they are not included in the national 
literary culture. While literary works written in some of the other German 
dialects may be acceptable among literary critics and publishers, the 
Cologne vernacular does not normally qualify as an artistic medium. 
Relationally, the folk art group, in the German context regarded as low 


16 Image matrices represent a summary picture of the information contained in the 
density matrices and are often used for both analytical and descriptive purposes in 
blockmodel analysis. Entries at and below the mean density are recorded as "0," 
and entries above the mean density as “1.” Image matrix representations of 
blockmodel results bring the essential features of the social structure into focus. 
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or light culture, represents an "isolated island" in the social structure 
and forms a segment of its own based on genre distinction. Internal 
AWARENESS, FRIENDSHIP, ASSISTANCE, and DINNER INVI- 
TATION ties are the highest of all the groups, with the exception of the 
two elite blocks. 

Semiperiphery.—' The members of the periphery and semiperiphery 1 
and 2, together representing about two-thirds of all writers, have in 
common the relative absence of internal block relations. What differenti- 
ates periphery and semiperiphery, however, is the pronounced elite orien- 
tation of the latter. Moreover, these three groups differ somewhat in the 
extent to which ties sent to the elite blocks are reciprocated: while all 
blocks seem to be unaware of the periphery, with only very few friend- 
ship and assistance ties or dinner invitations, the two blocks in the semi- 
periphery receive the recognition of the elite's awareness to at least a 
small extent, with densities of 17% and 53% from the organizational elite 
and 7% and 20% for the cultural elite (see table 2). 

In many respects, the relational pattern of the semiperiphery is located 
between that of elite and periphery. In terms of internal awareness of 
each other's work, the major diagonal in the first section of table 2 
indicates that the intrablock density of semiperiphery 1 is 2196 higher 
than that of semiperiphery 2 (696) and the periphery (196). Both semi- 
periphery 1 and 2 are essentially elite oriented, and relations to nonelite 
blocks are either absent or weak. In turn, semiperipheries receive more 
attention from the elite than they do from peripheral blocks. The relation- 
ship between elite blocks and the semiperipheral blocks can be character- 
ized as either a strong hierarchy, that is, 


1 0 0 
1 0 0 
1 0 Q, 


as in the case for the cultural elite block on the one hand and for both 
semiperiphery 1 and 2 on the other; or as a center-periphery configura- 
tion, that is, 


1 1 
1 0, 


for the relationship between the organizational elite and the semi- 
periphery 2 block. 

Elite and subelite.—Turning to the elite blocks in the core of the social 
structure, we find that relational patterns indicate a hierarchy among 
elite positions. The cultural elite block shows high internal densities 
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throughout (70%, 20%, 2796, and 37%) whereas the organizational elite 
block reveals high intrablock densities in the case of AWARENESS 
(95%) and DINNER INVITATIONS (40%) only (table 3). In contrast, 
the subelite block shows low internal densities for all types of ties, with 
15% for AWARENESS, 6% for FRIENDSHIP, 1% for ASSISTANCE, 
and 3% for DINNER INVITATIONS. In terms of ties sent, the subelite 
group shows a pattern similar to that of semiperiphery 1 and 2; it differs 
in the pattern of ties received. Here, the subelite group receives higher 
density ties from both the cultural elite and the organizational elite. Over- 
all, however, the result is a center-periphery configuration with the two 
elite blocks as the center and the subelite in the position of the periphery. 

The organizational elite group shows higher densities of awareness ties 
to other blocks than does the cultural elite group. In terms of awareness 
ties received, however, the situation is reversed: the cultural elite group 
receives a higher density of ties. This pattern is to some extent also 
present in other relations, whereby the cultural elite group receives higher 
density ties from nonelite blocks throughout, including the subelite. 
Moreover, the two elite blocks differ in the way they relate to each other. 
Except for AWARENESS, densities of ties sent from the organizational 
elite to the cultural elite are higher than intrablock densities. For the 
cultural elite, the pattern is reversed: ties to the organizational elite are 
less pronounced than internal relation for all four types of ties measured. 
This pattern of unequal relations between blocks seems to suggest a weak 
hierarchy between the cultural elite and the organizational elite. 

Summary.—' The blockmodel analysis identified two segments: core 
and periphery. The first segmentation between core and periphery domi- 
nates the social structure, whereas the second segmentation is embedded 
in the peripheral segment and differentiates the light-culture block and 
the larger group of peripheral writers. Only the core segment revealed a 
hierarchical structure, with elite, subelite, and semiperiphery 1 and 2 as 
major components. While elements of strong and weak hierarchy were 
present, particularly between the semiperiphery and the cultural elite, 
the overall network pattern can be interpreted as a core-periphery struc- 
ture with the following key elements: 


1. Elite blocks form the center and relate primarily to themselves and, to 
a lesser extent, to the semiperiphery. 

2. The organizational elite and the cultural elite form & weak hierarchy 
that is dominated by the cultural elite. 

3. The relations between the elites and the subelite reveal a clear hierarchy 
in terms of a center-periphery configuration. 

4. Semiperipheral blocks tend to relate to the elite blocks as the center, 
rather than to themselves, and are part of a hierarchical system domi- 
nated by the elite blocks. 
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5. The periphery appears structurally isolated, both internally as well as in 
relation to other blocks, and forms a segment rather than a hierarchical 
component of the cultural field. 

6. The embedded segmentary structure of the light-culture block is a high- 
density area located like an “island” in the low-density periphery of 
the social structure. 


How does the identified social structure relate to Bourdieu’s social 
topography? First, the structure differs from the basic model suggested 
by Bourdieu’s thinking and represented in figure 1. The identified struc- 
ture is more complex, particularly in respect to the position of the semi- 
peripheries and the elite differentiations. Second, the basic partition is 
not between general and restricted production of culture or between high 
and low culture; rather the dominant partition suggests a core-periphery 
split as the basic organizing principle. The blockmodel analysis shows a 
pattern indicating segmentation and hierarchy, whereby parts of the so- 
cial structure are primarily segmentary (the periphery and the light- 
culture block) and others are primarily hierarchical (1i.e., the core segment 
with elites, subelite, and semiperipheries). The identified social structure 
does not reveal the relational properties of low segmentation and weak 
hierarchy that would be expected if the structure were based on economic 
capital alone. Moreover, it does not correspond to the expected outcome 
of social capital, which by itself would lead to high segmentation and 
weaker hierarchies. In fact, the identified properties are closest to those 
expected under the dominance of cultural capital, which will produce a 
strongly segmented and hierarchical social structure. 


Correspondence Analysis 


Having described the social structure of the cultural field in terms of 
hierarchy and segmentation, we now examine how identified social posi- 
tions (blocks) relate to different amounts and forms of capital endow- 
ments. We do this with the help of correspondence analysis (Greenacre 
1984; Weller and Romney 1990; Benzecri 1992)— a multivariate tech- 
nique extensively employed by Bourdieu (1979) in Distinction— which 
enables us to describe and analyze the relationships between variables 
such as social position and capital endowment. Similar to principal com- 
ponent analysis, it projects rows and columns into a lower-dimensioned 
vector space. Unlike principal component analysis, which is used for data 
representing continuous measurements, correspondence analysis accepts 
nominal-, ordinal-, and interval-level data. This makes correspondence 
analysis particularly suitable for many social science data problems in 
which data are typically qualitative and of lower-level measurement. 
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The data are taken from our survey of writers. The blocks (positions) 
form the columns and the various categorical measures of capital forms 
constitute the rows of a contingency table, which provides input to our 
correspondence analysis and contains the frequencies for the number of 
times block membership (columns) coincides with particular attributes of 
categorical variables. For example, the input data would list the number 
of times members of the elite block were recipients of literary honors and 
would also contain the same information for all other blocks. Note that 
correspondence analysis, like related methods such as principal compo- 
nent analysis and multidimensional scaling, neither establishes nor re- 
quires any notion of causality between variables—in our case, between 
block positions, capital forms, and amounts. What the analysis allows 
us to do, however, is to see to what extent different social positions 
“correspond” to different forms and amounts of capital. 

To examine Bourdieu’s (1989, p. 17) argument that positions in a social 
topography differ by the overall volume and by the composition of types 
of capital, we select different sets of indicators for each capital form (see 
table 1 above). 

In the case of economic capital, and the underlying distinction between 
commercial success and failure, we expect positions to differ according 
to economic variables such as overall income," the proportion of income 
earned through literary activities,!5 and if writers can normally make a 
living from literary income alone.'? For example, elites would be expected 
to derive a higher proportion of income from literary and cultural activi- 
ties and thus be more likely than peripheral writers to live off literary 
income. 

In the case of social capital, the distinction between inclusion and 
exclusion and membership in formal professional associations, special 
interest organizations, and informal, local literary circles and debating 


? Income was measured as an ordinal variable with seven ranges indicating increasing 
average monthly incomes. The obtained distribution was split at the median into 
“high” and “low” incomes and cross-tabulated with the column variable, BLOCK 
MEMBERSHIP. 

18 Professional income was measured as the average proportion of average monthly 
net income derived from activities as a writer and artist, such as royalties, honoraria, 
including income from other cultural activities. The split between low and high pro- 
portions of "cultural? income occurred at the median. 

?? This variable is based on the following questions: “Taking everything into account, 
can you normally make a living from your activities as a writer?" Answers were 
coded yes or no and cross-tabulated with the variable block membership to yield input 
data for the correspondence analysis. 

? We selected measures independent of the network questions we used for the 
blockmodel analysis above. For this reason, we did not include sociometric measures 
such as reachability or span that can be derived from the same data. 
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clubs differentiate position in the social topography. For example, elite 
writers are more likely to be members of core interest organizations such 
as VS. We also include a measure for the.extent to which subjects have 
friendship contacts in cultural fields other than their connections to other 
writers included in our study.?! 

Unequal possession of cultural capital is part of the differentiation 
between the elite and the periphery (Bourdieu 1985a; DiMaggio 1987). 
Familiarity with literary history, styles, and tastes and the ability to 
converse in the language of literary criticism are largely acquired with a 
university education. In the absence of formal professional socialization, 
a university-level education in liberal arts and literature (in this case 
German literature) becomes essential cultural capital and credentials for 
elite access. Thus we include a variable indicating if a writer studied 
literature at a university. Elites are in large part the reputational nobility 
of the social structure. Thus we would expect that elite writers would be 
members of prestigious invitation-only national and international literary 
societies such as PEN.” As PEN is primarily a reputational association 
and not an interest association, membership in the club indicates cultural 
instead of social capital. In contrast to peripheral writers, elites are ex- 
pected to have received more honors and more official recognition in the 
form of grants and stipends.? 

, For symbolic cultural capital, the genre distinctions between high cul- 
ture and low or light culture (e.g., literature in high German vs. the local 
vernacular), as well as the distinction between the producers and critics 
of fictional texts, are expected to differentiate among segments and hier- 
archical positions.?! 

Three coefficients are important in interpreting the results of corre- 
spondence analysis (Greenacre 1984, 1990). Inertia (INR), which ranges 
between zero and one, indicates to what extent rows (capital forms and 
amounts) and columns (block membership) determine the model and its 
axes. Inertia coefficients sum to unity for rows and columns, respectively. 


?! We asked a sequence of questions about the number of friends in various fields and 
institutions of culture and art, such as music, painting and sculpture, theater, radio 
and television, and museums. The combined distribution of “cultural friends" was 
split at the median into “few” and “many” cultural contacts. 

22 This variable is based on the question: “Are you a member of PEN?" and answers 
are coded in dichotomous form. 

3 The variable is based on the Boolean union of answers to two questions: “Have 
you ever received any literary prizes or official recognitions?” and “Have you ever 
received a stipend or grant for your literary work?" The resulting joint distribution 
was split at “1,” indicating that the writer has won a prize, stipend, or grant. 

^^ The two variables are based on the following questions: “Do you write in the local 
vernacular (Mundartliteratur)?? and "Do you write literary essays?” 
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For example, in table 5 we see that, for the column variables (block 
membership), “periphery” determines the entire model to 10% (INR = 
.100), the first axis to 9.3%, the second to 4.6%. For the row variables 
in table 6, we observe that, among the social capital variables, member- 
ship in formal associations determines the model to 11.2%, the first axis 
to 16.7%, and the second to 2.2%. In other words, inertia coefficients 
tell us how important a form of capital is for particular social positions 
and, vice versa, how important a social position is for a particular capital 
form. The squared correlations (COR) range between zero and one and 
express the proportion of variance in the rows and columns that are 
explained by the axes.* In table 6, we see, for example, that under 
cultural capital the first axis accounts for 81.5% (COR = .815) of the 
variation of the attribute, “Member PEN: no.” Thus, the squared corre- 
lations indicate how well the axes capture the variations in amounts and 
forms of capital on the one hand and variations in social positions on the 
other. Location (LOC) refers to the coordinates of the positions (blocks) 
and categorical variables (amount and forms of capital) in the lower- 
dimensioned vector space, and ranges between plus and minus one. If 
we imagine a two-dimensional coordination system, we locate the column 
variable “periphery” at coordinates .155 on the first axis, and at .069 
on the second axis (table 5). The row variable “formal membership: 
high” is situated in the opposite quadrant at coordinates —.572 and 
— .130. As in multidimensional scaling, the correspondence between col- 
umns (block membership) and rows is indicated by the proximity of their 
locations in the lower-dimensioned vector space. 

The results of the correspondence analysis indicate a four-factor (or 
axis) model.?? However, the four factors carry different weights (see table 
7): the first is dominant and carries 59.90% of the total inertia, followed 
by 23.6096 for the second, and three additional axes with negligible iner- 
tias of 8.5796 for the third, 6.9196 for the fourth, and 196 for the fifth. 
For purposes of this analysis, we will primarily focus on the first two 
axes, which together represent almost 8496 of the total inertia in the 
model. To aid interpretation of the detailed results presented in table 6, 
figure 3 offers a graphical representation of the first two axes and the 
location of social positions and selected categorical variables in this two- 
dimensional space. 


25 Tn interpreting the results of the correspondence analysis, we employ the conven- 
tional cutoff criterion of .35 for squared correlations. 

26 For computational reasons, because of the small block sizes, we had to collapse the 
organizational and culture elites (blocks A and B) to form a joint elite block. For this 
reason, we cannot follow up on some of the important differences that exist between 
the two elite blocks in the context of the correspondence analysis. : 
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A look at the various forms and indicators of capital (table 6) shows 
that the three economic capital variables determine the model to 11.4% 
(total inertia of .005, .009, .015, .035, .013, .037), social capital to 30.7%, 
cultural capital to 57.9%, which includes symbolic cultural capital with 
29.3% of total inertia. This indicates that, with 88.6% of total inertia, 
noneconomic forms of capital are dominant in the positioning of writers 
in the social topography of the literary field. Moreover, three indicators 
of social and cultural capital, that is, membership in PEN (14.2%), mem- 
bership in formal associations (20.8%), and the genre distinction between 
literary criticism and other forms of writing (19%), together determine 
the model to over 50%. Each of these three indicators alone carries more 
explanatory power than the three economic capital variables combined. 

As seen from the social positions (table 5) the first and most important 
axis establishes the difference between elite, subelite, and semiperiphery 
1 on one side, and semiperiphery 2, light culture, and periphery on the 
other (fig. 3). Here, the elite blocks and semiperiphery 1 load negatively, 
while all other blocks load positively. The second axis establishes the 
distinction between popular culture and high culture—in particular it 
sets the popular culture block apart from semiperiphery 1. The following 
two axes relate to the difference between semiperiphery 2 and the periph- 
ery. Thus, the first axis indicates the differences in forms of capital be- 
tween the hierarchical core and the segmentary periphery, the second 
axis between light and high culture, and the third and fourth relate the 
differences among peripheral and semiperipheral positions. The first axis, 
however, is by far the most important—with a proportion of the total 
inertia of about 60%—and shows that the distinction between core and 
peripheral positions runs across most indicators of capital forms. It is 
only within this distinction that the difference between high and light 
culture is played out, as the second axis demonstrates. 

Figure 3 illustrates that core and periphery are almost mirror images 
of each other. Not all variables, however, are equally important in point- 
ing out differences in types of capital held by elite and nonelite positions. 
Significantly, one cultural capital variable (membership in PEN) and one 
social capital variable (formal membership in professional associations) 
determine the first axis to almost 50% with a combined inertia of .497. 

Economic capital.—Elites earn a higher proportion of average 
monthly income from cultural activities; they are also more likely to be 
able to make a living from literary incomes. Peripheral writers earn lower 
income proportions from being a writer and are less likely to make a 
living from writing. Elite and peripheral positions do not, however, differ 
in the amount of income available to them; as the results indicate, they 
differ in the structure of economic capital. 

Social capital.—Elite writers are more likely to be members of formal 
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TABLE 7 
AXES, INERTIAS, AND PERCENTAGES OF INERTIA 


Axes Inertia % 
Bl ssussceni side asd saeakence. Wines aes RR 0805 59.90 
2 Usui mne Gee uL dui dodi isset 0317 23.60 
Boule. SUUM Gee even ewe "atti 0115 8.57 
É ui Wei uM AMA AME cei. DODENUS wooed: 0093 6.91 
S aaaea . See MEN, SEn dade e d 0014 1.02 
LOU uu esta aus Sie ixi datur a ees 1344 100.00 


Note —x? = 202 15, df = 105 


professional associations and less likely to be part of informal literary 
circles and clubs. The number of friends in the field of culture does not 
differentiate between elite and peripheral positions. The results indicate 
that elite and peripheral writers do not differ in the same way across 
various measures of social capital. What seems to matter are formal 
professional structures. Being a “joiner” of literary circles and clubs as 
such seems indicative of peripheral positions. 

Cultural capital. —We find that elite writers are more likely to have 
studied literature in a university setting, to be members of PEN, and to 
have received prizes and honors. Thus, elite writers possess significantly 
higher amounts of all three forms of cultural capital than peripheral 
writers. 

Symbolic cultural capital.— Differences in symbolic cultural capital, 
as expressed in the division of labor between the critic and the producer 
of literature, are forcefully replicated in the distinction between elite and 
peripheral groups. Elite writers are not only producers but also judges 
of literature. By being writer and critic at the same time, elite members 
are in a position to evaluate not only their peers but also to review the 
periphery. Through its metaliterary activity, the elite can offer cultural 
legitimacy to peripheral and semiperipheral writers. 

The second axis of figure 3 separates the low culture segment from all 
other blocks, exemplified in the difference between the light culture block 
and semiperiphery 1. The variable “dialect literature" determines the 
second axis to over 5096 with an inertia of .574. The two positions do 
not differ significantly in terms of economic and social capital. The only 
other difference is found in the area of cultural capital, with light cul- 
ture writers being less likely to have studied literature at the university 
level. 

'The third axis sheds more light on the semiperipheral positions. Results 
suggest that semiperiphery 1 and 2 differ primarily in one form of social 
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Fic. 3.—Graphical representation of correspondence analysis 


capital: the slightly less peripheral writers in semiperiphery 1 tend to 
rank higher in terms of membership in informal literary circles and clubs. 
The fourth axis, finally, highlights differences between periphery and 
semiperipheries. The inertia and squared correlation suggest that these 
groups differ primarily according to social capital (number of cultural 
friends) and the amount of economic capital., 

In summary, we find that significant differences in cultural and social 
capital distinguish elite from nonelite positions, pronounced deficiencies 
in symbolic cultural capital characterize the low culture segment embed- 
ded in the periphery, differences in social capital help account for the 
two semiperipheral positions, and lower economic and social capital dis- 
tinguish periphery from semiperiphery. Moreover, just as is the case for 
the dominant hierarchical split in the social structure in the blockmodel 
analysis, the primary axis here does not differentiate between high culture 
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and light culture, as one would expect from Bourdieu’s theory, but be- 
tween core and periphery. Only the second, and less important, axis 
differentiates high from low culture. Significantly, this second differentia- 
tion occurs in the periphery itself and is subsequent to the primary dis- 
tinction between core and periphery. Thus the results of the correspon- 
dence analysis fully support what we learned from the blockmodel 
analysis above. 


CONCLUSION 


Bourdieu has made significant contributions to sociological class analysis. 
By developing theoretical links to Weber's distinction between class and 
status, “value spheres” and “life conduct,” he was able to go beyond 
the primacy of economic capital in Marxist conceptions of class and to 
lay the foundation for a more refined analysis of the social structure of 
modern societies, specifically cultural fields. Our analysis here examined 
the relative importance of different forms of capital in the field of litera- 
ture. We showed how the various forms of capital correspond to a social 
structure with multiple elites and peripheries—a social topography more 
complex than the model based on the dichotomy between restricted and 
general production of cultural goods. In general, however, we found 
strong support for Bourdieu’s (1989, p. 17) hypothesis that actors are 
distributed in social space by both the overall volume and relative compo- 
sition of capital. 

The blockmodel analysis identified two segments: core and periphery, 
with the popular-culture segment embedded in the latter. The core seg- 
ment revealed a hierarchical structure, with elite, subelite, and semi- 
periphery as major components. By contrast, the periphery was non- 
hierarchical. Overall, the blockmodel analysis indicated a pattern of 
segmentation and hierarchy, whereby parts of the social structure are 
more segmentary and less stratified and others are primarily hierarchi- 
cal—that is, the core segment with elites, subelites, and semiperipheries. 
We found that the general properties of the social topography are closest 
to those expected under the dominance of cultural capital. 

For the identified social structure among writers, cultural capital 
proved the dominant factor in the differentiation of social positions. The 
positions of elites, semielites, semiperipheries, and periphery are closely 
related to differences in the amounts of accumulated cultural capital. At 
the same time, we found that other forms of capital are important, too. We 
can, however, assume that the primary positioning in artistic fields happens 
through the accumulation of cultural capital. Once amounts of cultural 
capital sufficient to maintain social status within the field have been accu- 
mulated and secured, additional gains may be converted to other forms of 
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capital. For example, available cultural capital may be beneficial in seeking 
prominent positions in interest associations (social capital) and may in turn 
open up new income opportunities (economic capital). 

We identified a social structure in which social positions vary according 
to the types and amounts of capital accumulated. Significant differences 
in cultural, symbolic, and social capital distinguish elite from nonelite 
positions, pronounced differences in symbolic cultural capital separate 
out the low-culture segment, differences in social capital help account for 
the two semiperipheral positions, and lower economic and social capital 
distinguish periphery from semiperiphery. Overall, the results suggest a 
gradual diminishing of noneconomic capital as we move from the hierar- 
chical core of the social structure to its segmentary periphery. 

Within the elite, we detected a differentiation between an organizing 
elite distinct from artistic or political elites as suggested by Mannheim 
(1940, pp. 82-83). However, elites did not appear fragmented, as has 
been observed in political fields, nor did we detect counterelites at- 
tempting to challenge established art and its representatives. The core- 
periphery split, and not internal elite cleavages, dominate the social struc- 
ture. Even the fundamental distinction between high and low culture is 
embedded in this general bipartition of the social structure examined 
here, In short, our analysis suggests that, for peripheral writers, it does 
not really matter what type of literature they produce—high culture, 
low culture, avant-garde, or pulp fiction—-rather what seems to matter 
primarily is that they are not part of the elite system. As the correspon- 
dence analysis indicated, two organizational factors, membership in PEN 
and in formal writer’s associations, are key to the capital deficiencies of 
the periphery. In large part, therefore, it is the organizational incorpora- 
tion of cultural capital (PEN membership) and social capital (membership 
in formal professional associations), and not the distinction between high 
and low culture or restricted and commercial production of art that seems 
to serve as the primary force in the social structure of cultural fields. 

While we agree with Bourdieu that sociology is a social topography 
(1989, p. 16), he has not fully exploited the structural implications of this 
statement in his empirical work. For example, in his most elaborate 
empirical work, Distinction, social positions were neither defined nor 
measured in relational terms, as suggested by the principle of structural 
equivalence in social network analysis, but reduced to nominal, some- 
times ordinal variables as representations of occupational groups and 
rankings as proxy measures. Bourdieu's theory, however, would demand 
a more structural, empirical approach to explore its usefulness. It is, after 
all, as Gartman (1992) pointed out, perhaps the most complex general 
theoretical framework to the study of cultural systems since critical the- 
ory. While Bourdieu's theory of cultural fields is well grounded in classi- 
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cal sociological theorizing, and‘ while it has considerable plausibility, it 
nonetheless rests on two key assumptions: first, it assumes that differ- 
ences in capital endowments determine the social topography of cultural 
fields to a significant extent, and second, that the theory posits a close 
correspondence between the social topography and the cognitive struc- 
ture of cultural fields. While this analysis provided systematic empirical 
support for the first assumption, the second still needs to be explored. 


APPENDIX 
Blockmodeling Methods 


In network analysis, interpersonal choices, typically obtained during the 
administration of questionnaires, are used to construct square (N X N) 
binary adjacency matrices, one matrix for each choice. These individual 
matrices (i.e., networks) are stacked to create a compound data structure. 
In the data collected on German writers, 139 answered four such inter- 
personal choice questions (see text above). The compound network struc- 
ture, then, has 556 rows and 139 columns. A technique of mathematical 
taxonomy called blockmodeling provides a versatile way of identifying 
complex relational patterns contained in such compound network struc- 
tures (see, e.g., Lorraine and White 1971; Breiger, Boorman, and Arabie 
1975; White et al. 1976; Boorman and White 1976; Arabie, Boorman, 
and Levitt 1978; Boorman and Levitt 1983). The technique is based on 
Lorraine and White's (1971) theoretical logic of "structural equivalence 
of objects." This particular organizing principle postulates that social 
structure is composed of characteristic bundles of interlocking relations 
among a population of objects (e.g., actors, organizations). These charac- 
teristic bundles of relations reveal structure because they consistently link 
specific sets of objects to other sets of objects in the population. In the 
strictest sense, objects a and b, belonging to the same population C, are 
considered structurally equivalent if, for any relation R, and any other 
object x also belonging to population C: 


aR «<> bR,x, 
and, 
xR,a €» xR,b. 


In other words, objects a and b are structurally equivalent to one 
another if a is related to or, in this case, chooses any other object x on 
C in exactly the same way b does, and if any other object x chooses a in 
the same way x chooses b. In such a case, objects a and b are a maximal 
homogeneous group. This deterministic definition of structural equiva- 
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lence is far too rigid to be useful in studying human populations. A 
complete inventory of all social choices among human actors will be 
impossible to obtain, even in small organizations. For practical purposes, 
network analysts are forced to sample types of social choices from mem- 
bers of a population. The activity of sampling relations introduces mea- 
surement error and, consequently, this deterministic concept is unrealistic 
and impossible to apply. 

Given imperfect measurement and stochastic noise, we adopt a statisti- 
cal definition of structural equivalence of objects. That is, we operationa- 
lize the structural equivalence principle from a least squares point of 
view. In Boorman and Levitt's (1983, pp. 1—3) formulation of this 
method,’ the central data structure is a multigraph a(N;{A,}*_,), where 
N is a set of n entities (usually a set of specific persons) and {A,}f_, is a 
family of directed graphs contained in N X N, typically identified with 
(0, 1) binary incidence matrices [a5], «, (usually associated with a set of 
social networks recording various types of social choices and evaluations 
that people have of one another). The primary objecive of blockmodeling 
is to partition N into 1 blocks, P = {b,, b,,..., b,] € €(N) that 
is, partition lattice on N. In general, such a partition requires the effective 
separation of the high-density from the low-density regions of A, (i.e., 
high- and low-density submatrices resulting from permuting and parti- 
tioning the binary incidence matrices with the information in P). Here 
|P| = r and reflects the degree of aggregation or blockmodeling refine- 
ment (1 < r < n) desired by the investigator. 

This goal of effective separation can be made concrete by seeking to 
maximize the following objective target function T over P(P E€ €(N) & 
|P] = v}: 


m rib Ibl 
T=), | So (Dt, — a? | (A1) 
kmi “dei pel 
where, 
D 0b) = (|b, | |b) = (5, [d,)), (A2) 
1 
Db» > thy Ae = lallus (A3) 
(b, b) pEb, ped, 
He = "E n(n — 1) X p Vt 


?! Early formulations of this method can be found in Kelly (1980) and Romo (1980). 
For a treatment that explicitly ties this method to the maximization of the between 
sum of squares and the minimization of the within sum of squares, see Romo (1986). 
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Here, 5, is Kronecker’s delta, and |b;| and |[b;| equal the size of the set 
indexed by the ith row block and jth column block (i,j = 1, 2,3,..., 
r). Finally, note that in the Boorman-Levitt formulation, any contribu- 
tion from elements on the principal diagonal, a}, is eliminated: that is, 
at is coded “0” in Ay. 

A FORTRAN algorithm, ICON-H (Iterative Combinatorial Optimiza- 
tion on Networks with Hierarchical extensions), has been developed to 
maximize T (i.e., to achieve formally local optima through a stepwise 
hill-climbing methodology) over multiple binary incidence matrices typi- 
cally associated with choice networks. 

Our analytical interests involve testing whether aggregates of writers 
display consistent cultural characteristics and whether we can observe 
variation in such characteristics across aggregates, where such aggregates 
are defined by applying the aforementioned operationalization of struc- 
tural equivalence (ICON-H) to relational data. This concern for social 
aggregates is directly applied to our decisions about the level of block- 
modeling refinement (i.e., the number of blocks) used to represent struc- 
ture in relational data. Any blockmodeling algorithm, including 
ICON-H, is capable of producing blocks with a single member (i.e., unit 
blocks). In this investigation, we are not interested in such unit blocks. 
Thus, in applying the ICON-H algorithm to the German writers’ net- 
works, we calculated block assignment vectors (i.e., the partition/permu- 
tation vector P) starting at the two-block level of refinement (r — 2). 
Then we continued to refine the solution (i.e., increase the number of 
blocks) until unit blocks began to appear. Here, a terminal point (if) in 
the process of block refinement is identified as the solution in which the 
first unit blocks appear. A likely candidate for the preferred level of 
refinement is the one that is found in the solution obtained just prior to 
the solution that produces unit blocks. Thus, if one or more unit blocks 
appear in the solution for the seven-block level of refinement (r = 7), 
then the preferred solution would be the six-block level of refinement (r 
= 6). Given the demands of any particular investigation, coarser solu- 
tions (i.e., higher levels of aggregation and a smaller number of blocks) 
may be desirable. Coarseness is achieved by further rolling back the level 
of refinement from £p. Indeed, tp — r, (where r, equals the number of 
blocks in the preferred solution) is a convenient measure of the coarse- 
ness of *,. For the German writers’ network, £p is reached at the seven- 
block level (t$. = 7). Thus, we utilize the six-block level (r, = 6) in this 
analysis. 

For every level of refinement tested (2 = r = 8), we started with 100 
block assignment vectors (Il, r = 1, 2,...,7;¢ = 1,2,... , 100), 
each representing a random assignment of individual writers to r blocks. 
The random initial conditions (IL,) was used as an initial condition upon 
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which the ICON-H algorithm based its search of a locally optimal solu- 
tion (i.e., the partition/permutation vector P,, where the objective target 
function T can no longer be increased by rearrangements obtained from 
the stepwise, hill-climbing methodology of the algorithm). This strategy 
produces 100 solutions (many reproducing one another). From this set of 
solutions, we chose the one in which T is maximum. 


Embedded Segmentation 


Note that we have just claimed that we use a six-block-level model in 
this analysis. Yet, in the main body of this paper, we present a seven- 
block-level model. The discrepancy is a result of the methodology em- 
ployed to extract the seventh block. The concept of *embedded segmen- 
tation" implies that structurally equivalent blocks are hierarchically 
embedded in the global structure or in parent blocks. Indeed, the light- 
culture block is such an embedded segment, extracted from the large (N 
— 53) periphery segment. ICON-H permits investigators to hold constant 
the parent permutation/partition vector (i.e., the parent block assignment 
vector) and seek hierarchical segments within a given parent block. All 
information contained in the parent block assignment vector is used by 
the algorithm to discover embedded segments. 

One immediate question is, Why use hierarchical methods to discover 
additional blocks? Or, to put this question another way, Is it not enough 
to simply increase the number of blocks (r) and directly apply the combi- 
natorial methodology discussed above? The answer, of course, depends 
upon the nature of the data being analyzed. In our data there is a signifi- 
cant difference in the scale of relations in various sectors of the population 
under study, that is, between the central and the peripheral segment. As 
Romo (1986) and Romo and Anheier (1991) have pointed out, social 
networks are often composed of two general components: one component 
(the a set, which is here the central segment) contains a number of small 
and relationally active (i.e., exhibits a large number of sent and received 
ties) blocks; the other component (the () set, which is here the peripheral 
segment) often contains over half of the population clustered into one or 
two blocks that display a comparatively low incidence of sent and re- 
ceived ties. In a typical ICON-H analysis, the « set produces numerous 
structurally equivalent blocks characterized by complex and meaningful 
relational interlock. The Q set, in contrast, produces no more than one 
or two very large blocks characterized by what appears as an almost 
random scattering of the few sent and received ties that they possess. 
Romo and Anheier’s (1991) analysis of the data on German writers shows 
that members of the Q set, such as the peripheral segment reported here, 
are likely to be outside the information loop characterizing the social 
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organizational milieus within which they operate. Thus, they do not have 
adequate information about other members of the population to make 
very many interpersonal choices of others, nor do other members of the 
population have adequate information about members of the Q set to 
include them in their interpersonal choices. This results in a difference 
in the incidence scale of sent and received ties. 

This difference in scale requires hierarchical blockmodeling. If the 
algorithm is allowed to meander through the data seeking an optimal 
split, it is likely to find one in the area of the network that contains the 
greatest incidence of ties; that is, somewhere among the a set. As men- 
tioned above, at some point, this produces single-member blocks (what 
we have termed tp). In order to obtain splits of the large, relationally 
inactive () blocks, a hierarchical extension has been built into the 
ICON-H algorithm that holds constant all other blocks while it splits the 
target block. 


ICON-H and Other Blockmodeling Techniques 


In applying the ICON-H to data characterized by such a large-scale 
difference in the incidence of relations, it is typical that the Q set is 
clustered into a single block at a relatively low level of refinement. Solv- 
ing the blockmodel for higher levels of refinement results in a greater 
number of blocks among members of the a set while the Q block remains 
relatively unchanged. One solution to this problem is to use factor- 
analytical techniques (such as CONCOR) that induce clusters on data 
transformed into pairwise similarity measures based on Z-scores (prod- 
uct-moment correlations). For our purposes, however, product-moment 
correlations camouflage an important component of the structure we seek 
to investigate. Not only are we interested in the various aggregate pat- 
terns of sent and received ties, we are also interested in how such patterns 
interact with the incidence or frequency of sent and received ties to form 
structurally equivalent sets. Clearly, pairwise correlations, which are 
based on the products of Z-scores, substantially constrain the variability 
in the incidence of sent and received ties found in the original data. 
Given the goals of our analysis, this condition is unacceptable. 
Nonetheless, another advantage of the CONCOR method is that some 
implementations are interactive and permit the researcher to select the 
block that will be subjected to further refinement (i.e., splitting). Thus, 
researchers can target larger blocks for additional refinement while hold- 
ing other blocks constant. Other blockmodeling methods (e.g., Ward's 
method and single linkage, both implemented by Burt's popular STRUC- 
TURE software) induce blocks by optimizing some object target function 
that presumably operationalizes the structural equivalence principle. 
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These methods produce blockmodels based on objective criteria, while 
blockmodels produced by CONCOR can be much more discretionary. 

While we reject the use of product-moment correlations as similarity 
measures, we do like the discretion that an interactive implementation 
of CONCOR offers. Nonetheless, we are equally attracted to the idea of 
a baseline blockmodel purely based on optimizing an objective operation- 
alization of the structural equivalence principle. Our strategy in this anal- 
ysis is to do both. First we use the ICON-H objective target function 
(see eqq. A1—A4) to induce the six-block-level model. This model is com- 
posed of four elite and subelite blocks (the a set), and the semiperiphery 
and periphery blocks (the () set). Then we apply the interactive hierarchi- 
cal capabilities of the ICON-H method to further partition the periphery. 

Finally, Romo and Anheier (1994) have compared ICON-H to the 
other popular variance-minimizing clustering techniques on over 40 net- 
work data sets taken from the Project Metropolitan data archives (Janson 
1975). The algorithms they studied include Ward's method, complete 
link, average link, and single link. Using a goodness-of-fit measure based 
on one suggested by Noma and Smith (1985), they found that the 
ICON-H method produced better fitting solutions than any of the other 
algorithms. Among the data sets used by Romo and Anheier (1994) was 
the data from the German writers’ networks. In table Al below, we 
reproduce this part of their analysis. 

Noma and Smith (1985) use the squared ratio of the between sum of 
squares to the total sum of squares as their measure of goodness of fit. 
As will become clear below, squaring this ratio is superfluous, and, in 
the case of sparse binary matrices, the squared ratio can obscure major 
differences between solutions. In table Al therefore, we use the ratio 
without squaring it. After Romo and Anheier (1994), we call this the 
* R-statistic," and it can be interpreted as the amount of variation in the 
network data explained by the block densities. The R-statistic varies 
between zero and one (0 — indicates no fit between the modeled densities 
and the observed data; 1 — a perfect fit between modeled densities and 
the observed data). 

Table Al presents the R-statistic for each network, the overall between 
sum of squares, the grand R-statistic, and the block sizes for the six-block 
solutions induced by ICON-H, Ward's method, complete linkage, aver- 
age linkage, and single linkage algorithms. This table indicates that, for 
these data, ICON-H provides the best-fitting six-block solution. Concen- 
trating on the grand R-statistic, ICON-H and Ward's method solutions 
produced R-statistics that were very close in magnitude (.209 and .171, 
respectively). However, in the case of sparse binary matrices, this appar- 
ent small difference is deceptive. One can get a sense of the difference 
in the way the two algorithms assign individuals to blocks by considering 
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the block sizes. Note that we use block designations 1, 2, 3, . . . , rather 
than A, B, C, ... , to avoid confusion with the block assignments 
reported in the main body of the text. While block 1 (equivalent to the 
periphery block and the light culture block in the analysis reported above) 
in both cases contains 53 individuals (indeed, they were the same individ- 
uals), other blocks differ considerably and by as many as 17 individuals 
(in block 2, the semiperiphery). When a case-by-case comparison is made, 
there are even greater differences. Turning to the network-specific R- 
statistics, note that ICON-H performs better than Ward's method on 
networks 1 (AWARENESS) and 4 (DINNER INVITATION), while 
Ward's method performs better on networks 2 (FRIENDSHIP) and 3 
(ASSISTANCE). It is interesting to note that networks 1 and 4 are the 
densest (1.e., contain the most network ties) while networks 2 and 3 are 
the sparsest. This analysis identifies an evident weakness in Ward's 
method solutions: they are overdetermined by sparse matrices. This prob- 
lem results from transforming the observed binary networks into a single 
Euclidean distance matrix. Rather than weighting the contribution of a 
network to the overall solution in terms of the number of ties it contains 
(1.e., its overall density), the Euclidean distance transformations induced 
by Ward's method tend to give equal weight to all matrices, irrespective 
of density. The main problem with Ward's method or any other algo- 
rithm that uses Euclidean distances (including complete, average, and 
single linkage methods) is that, unlike ICON-H, they were not designed 
to analyze multiple networks simultaneously. In single network prob-' 
lems, our experiences suggest that ICON-H and Ward's method may 
perform equally well, although we have not formally tested this hy- 
pothesis. 

Table A1 indicates that three linkage methods perform poorly when 
compared to ICON-H and Ward's method. All three algorithms pro- 
duced chained solutions: that is, they create many single-member blocks 
and one huge cluster of residuals (as illustrated by the block sizes). 

In summary, we find the solutions from the ICON-H algorithm to be 
superior to solutions from other available methods for a number of rea- 
sons. ICON-H creates partitions that are not only sensitive to the patterns 
of sent and received ties, but also to variations in the absolute number 
or density of network ties. The CONCOR method, because it transforms 
network data into product-moment correlations, is insensitive to varia- 
tion in the number of sent and received ties. ICON-H is also appropriate 
for multiple network problems whereas most of the algorithms that use 
Euclidean distance transformations are not. This is particularly the case 
with Ward's method, which gives solutions that are overdetermined by 
sparse networks. Finally, the ICON-H method is not as susceptible to 
chaining, whereas complete, average, and single linkage methods are. 
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Durkheim’s Theories of Deviance and 
Suicide: A Feminist Reconsideration! 


Jennifer M. Lehmann 
University of Nebraska 


In The Division of Labor in Society, Durkheim conceptualizes devi- 
ance as an essentially asocial phenomenon, and he conceptualizes 
“woman” as an essentially asocial being. Both theories contradict 
Durkheim's characteristic social determinism, and both encounter, 
in Suicide, two further contradictions. First, Suicide demonstrates 
conclusively that relatively asocial individuals, women, are actually 
much less prone to deviance than relatively social individuals, men. 
Second, Suicide introduces the theory that deviance is an essentially 
social phenomenon that is produced by pathological social forces 
or “currents” rather than by “excessive individualization” and 
"insufficient socialization." Durkheim's second theory of deviance 
thus simultaneously rescues his theory of the social nature of men 
and his theory of the asocial nature of women. 


INTRODUCTION 


Perhaps the most compelling claim made by liberals on behalf of modern 
industrial capitalism is that it bestows human rights universally on the 
abstract human being, the modern human “individual.” Perhaps the 
most compelling critique of modern industrial capitalism and its liberal 
doctrine is that “universal” human rights, such as economic opportunity, 
political power, and cultural expression, are systematically and effec- 
tively denied to the majority of human beings under its purview. It 
follows that an investigation of the relationship between "the individual" 
and "society" in modernity accepts the terms of the liberal problematic 
but also bears the potential of critiquing liberal society on its own terms, 
according to its own criteria. 

The question of whether, in theory and in practice, modern industrial 
capitalism actually realizes its own individualistic ideals has been posed 
repeatedly, diversely, and with widely varying results. The most persis- 
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tent critical answers to this question have explored the limits of liberal 
individualism as demonstrated in the exclusion from the social contract 
of distinct individuals according to group identities such as class, race, 
and sex. Thus, the debate about modernity inevitably turns equally on 
the liberal categories of individual-level freedom and equality and the 
critical categories of group-level subordination and exploitation. 

The critical perspective tends to evaluate modern society against an 
alternative and as yet unrealized modern society that has been reformed 
or revolutionized to produce greater de facto liberty and equality. It is 
also possible to evaluate modern society against traditional or feudal 
society, so that one may assess the extent to which modernity and liberal- 
ism have fulfilled their promise to eradicate ascriptive social systems of 
caste and conservative social theories of natural, group-level difference 
and inequality, Marxists argue that industrial capitalism is predicated 
on economic, political, and cultural inequality, notably on the basis of 
economic class, Multiculturalists argue that modern Westernism is Euro- 
centric and predicated on the internal and external colonization of non- 
European groups by Europeans, Feminists argue that liberal democracy 
coexists with feudal patriarchy and has been conjoined with sexual in- 
equality, which is reflected in conservative social theory and patriarchal 
social practice, since its inception. 

At stake in these theoretical and practical discussions is the issue of 
whether modern society and the modern world system can be procedur- 
ally reformed to be more inclusive or whether they must be structurally 
transformed to be more egalitarian. Can inequalities of race, class, and 
sex he eliminated through equal opportunity and individual mobility in ` 
the process of competition for stratified positions? Or must they be ad- 
dressed through equality of outcome, and the leveling of political, eco- 
nomic, cultural, sexual, racial, and national hierarchies? For the feminist 
debate about modernity, this issue devolves in large part on the nature 
of the relationship between capitalism and patriarchy. 

According to the liberal feminist view, capitalism and patriarchy are 
inimical to each other. Caste systems in which social positions are 
allocated ascriptively and on a group basis, are seen as anomalous and 
anachronistic, irrational, inefficient, inequitable, unprofitable, and thus 
ultimately incompatible with capitalism. The meritocracy of equal 
opportunity and individual mobility is seen as rational, efficient, and 
equitable, and ultimately the natural, necessary distribution mechanism 
of a market economy, polity, and culture. In the liberal view, modern 
capitalism must, can, and will be reformed to include both women and 
men as generic “individuals” in both the public and private spheres. 

According to Marxist, socialist, radical, and multicultural feminism, 
modern capitalism and patriarchal castes are inextricably linked. (For 
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descriptions of these feminist paradigms and readings by their propo- 
nents, see, e.g., Jaggar and Rothenberg [1993].) The public, social, male 
sphere, where capitalism, individualism, and liberalism prevail, is not 
incompatible with, but contingent on, a private, natural, female sphere, 
where patriarchy, caste, and conservatism prevail. Patriarchy is not a 
feudalistic survival that modernity will ultimately displace, but an intrin- 
sic part of the modern, dual, social, and world systems. Caste systems 
based on sex, like caste systems based on class, race, ethnicity, culture, 
and nationality, are rational sources of reserve, low-paid, and unpaid 
labor and thus are rational sources of hyperexploitation and superprofits 
as well as conflict between and within subordinate groups. Therefore, 
caste systems such as patriarchy are not only compatible with but essen- 
tial to capitalism and cannot be reformed or eliminated within its struc- 
tural confines. 

Within the context of this theoretical and practical debate among femi- 
nists about the relationship between capitalism and patriarchy, my article 
constitutes a feminist rereading of the sociology of Emile Durkheim. 
Modernity appears in Durkheim’s work as a complex configuration of 
reformed capitalism and patriarchy. In fact, Durkheim’s social theory 
actually comprises two social theories: a theory of the public sphere, 
capitalism, and men, and a theory of the private sphere, patriarchy, and 
women. The objective here is to determine the relationship between these 
two spheres—capitalism and patriarchy—and these two groups—men 
and women—as they coexist within Durkheim’s thought. I hope that 
this determination can shed light on the coexistence of capitalism and 
patriarchy, men and women, within contemporary thought and real- 
ity. 

Durkheim’s dominant theoretical system represents and constructs the 
relationship between “the individual” and “society” as they confront 
each other in modernity. This theory of generic “individuals” is complex 
and ambiguous, but in many instances a predominant theoretical position 
can be identified and relative theoretical consistency can be established 
(Lehmann 1993). Durkheim’s subordinate theoretical system represents 
and constructs the relationship between women and men as they confront 
each other in modernity. In general, Durkheim’s theory of women, like 
his theory of individuals, is characterized by internal consistency (see 
Lehmann 1990, 1991, 1994). However, in all instances, Durkheim’s the- 
ory of individuals and his theory of women are completely contradictory.’ 


2? Commentators generally recognize the contradictory relationship between Durk- 
heim’s theory of women and his theory of individuals in society, and most agree that 
Durkheim depicts women as less social, or asocial, relative to men (see also Besnard 
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The consistent contradiction between the nature of individuals and the 
nature of women in Durkheim’s theory of modernity is emblematic of the 
persistent contradiction between capitalism and patriarchy, individual 
mobility and caste, liberalism and conservatism in the reality of moder- 
nity. These contradictions, the theoretical and the real, can be resolved 
in two contrasting ways. The contradiction within Durkheim’s theory 
can be attributed to the anomalous and anachronistic presence of patriar- 
chy and thus can be interpreted as an artifact of his theoretical and 
social context and as an intrusion of ambient patriarchal ideology into 
his progressive theory of modernity. In this view, Durkheim’s theory of 
women is simply erroneous and can simply be corrected. Theoretical 
contradiction can be transformed into theoretical consistency, if Durk- 
heim’s women are subsumed into the Durkheimian category of the indi- 
vidual. This revisionist corrective to the theoretical contradiction of pa- 
triarchy is equivalent to the reformist corrective to the ontological 
contradiction of patriarchy. In liberal theory and practice, the anomalous 
reality of patriarchy will be eliminated through the assimilation of women 
into the capitalist world of men. 

An alternative resolution of the contradiction between Durkheim’s the- 
ory of individuals and Durkheim’s theory of women is to interpret Durk- 
heim’s “women” as women and Durkheim’s “individuals” as men and 
Durkheim’s dualistic theory as an accurate description of a dualistic mo- 
dernity. According to this view, the so-called contradiction in Durk- 
heim’s theory is not erroneous, and not even contradictory. Durkheim’s 
theory of the relationship of difference and inequality between men and 
women and the relationship of compatibility and complementarity be- 
tween the dual spheres of capitalism and patriarchy is consistent with the 
contradictory nature of so-called modern reality. The dual Durkheimian 
configurations of organicism, social determinism, and liberal individual 
mobility with respect to men and conflict, biological determinism, and 
conservative caste ascription with respect to women reflect and shape 
the modern world and our modern theories about that world. 

This article will examine Durkheim’s theories of suicide as a site where 


1973; Gane 1983, 1993; Jay 1981; Johnson 1972; Jordanova 1980; Kandal 1988; Leh- 
mann 1990, 1991, March 1982; Pope 1976; Roth 1990; Sydie 1987; Tiryakian 1981; 
Wityak and Wallace 1981; Yeatman 1987). In addition to examining Durkheim’s 
theory of women within the context of his own writing, it is instructive to examune it 
within the context of his historical social and intellectual milieu. I have done so 
elsewhere (Lehmann 1994). There are many excellent historical sources on this subject, 
among them Bell and Offen (1983), Boxer and Quataert (1978, 1987), Landes (1988), 
Lukes (1985), Offen (1984, 1986, 1988), Roth (1990), Tilly (1981), and Waelti-Walters 
and Hause (1994). 
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Durkheim discusses women relatively extensively and where he encoun- 
ters numerous, symptomatic, theoretical difficulties. In The Division of 
Labor in Society Durkheim ([1893] 1933) delineates a coherent, dualistic 
model of sexual differences and dual spheres. In Suicide (Durkheim 
[1897] 1951) empirical findings concerning female suicide patterns contra- 
dict theoretical positions in The Division of Labor in Society, and Durk- 
heim is forced to develop a specific new theory, female fatalism, to recon- 
cile social facts and social theory. In "Divorce by Mutual Consent," an 
article written nine years later, Durkheim (11906] 1978) retracts his theory 
of female fatalism, reinterprets his data, and neutralizes the troublesome, 
feminist, political implications of Suicide.’ 


THE DIVISION OF LABOR IN SOCIETY 


The Division of Labor in Society (hereafter The Division of Labor) focuses 
primarily on the division of labor among individuals in the public sphere, 
the sphere Durkheim identifies as "society." Durkheim postulates that 
the division of labor initially destroys mechanical social solidarity through 
individuation but ultimately creates organic social solidarity through in- 
terdependence. According to his organicist theoretical scheme, the social 
division of labor is necessary, beneficial, functional, and moral.* 

The social division of labor is necessary because the social organism, 
like all natural life, is subject to the inexorable process of evolution. 
Durkheim interprets the European transformation from agrarian feudal- 
ism to industrial capitalism as an adaptive metamorphosis from simplic- 
ity to complexity. This transformation, interpreted as a division of labor, 


* Besides these three works, Durkheim discusses women in modern society in L’Année 
Sociologique, most notably in his review of Marianne Weber (Durkheim [1910] 1978c). 
In later works Durkheim ([1898] 1963, [1912] 1965) concentrates on primitive society 
and describes radical differences and inequalities between primitive men and women. 
Gane (1983, 1993) provides an excellent discussion of Durkheim's theoretical shift or 
self-contradiction. 


* “The division of social labor” would be a more accurate translation of De la division 
du travail social. However, I employ the term “social division of labor" for purposes 
of comparison with the term "sexual division of labor." It is important to note that, 
although Durkheim portrays society as the public sphere of economic and political 
activity from which women are absent, French women participated extensively in 
society thus defined. Offen (quoted in Boxer and Quataert 1987, p. 183) reveals that, 
since the mid-19th century, "France had led all other nations with the highest percent- 
age of women active in the labor force." According to Offen, the percentage of French 
women in the paid labor force grew from 2496 in 1866 to 3896 in 1911. In 1896, 
Jeanne-E. Schmahl (in Bell and Offen 1983, p. 101) estimated that 6,000,000 French 
women were engaged in waged labor. Bell and Offen (1983), Boxer and Quataert 
(1987), Landes (1988), and Tilly (1981) provide vivid documentation of women's par- 
ticipation in political activities in Third Republic France. 
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is then interpreted as natural conformity to a universal natural law. 
Durkheim equates modernity with the structural differentiation and func- 
tional specialization among human individuals, conceived of as cells in 
a complex, superior social organism. 

The social division of labor is also necessary because it solves an intrac- 
table problem: the natural and inevitable pressure on scarce resources 
created by the natural and inevitable process of population growth. The 
social division of labor is an unconscious, species-level, adaptive, evolu- 
tionary response to an environmental stimulus; fortuitously, it is an opti- 
mum response and engenders many beneficial, though unintended, conse- 
quences. 

One consequence of the social division of labor is that it radically alters 
the way in which functional abilities are distributed and transmitted to 
structural elements in the social organism. According to Durkheim, in 
primitive society, functional abilities are distributed at the societal level. 
They are identical among all individuals, and they are transmitted geneti- 
cally and without differentiation within each society. In feudal society, 
abilities are distributed at the group level. They are identical among all 
individuals within a particular caste, and they are transmitted genetically 
and without differentiation within each caste. In modern society, general 
abilities may be distributed at the group level and transmitted genetically; 
specific abilities are distributed at the individual level and are transmitted 
socially. 

The social division of labor is obviously beneficial because structural 
differentiation and functional specialization are optimally efficient means 
of production. However, the supreme and moral benefit of the social 
division of labor, according to Durkheim, is that it creates functional 
interdependence and therefore eventually creates organic solidarity 
among the differentiated, specialized individuals in modern, divided soci- 
ety. Organic solidarity means that differentiated, specialized individuals 
are integrated with each other and regulated by each other, because they 
must engage in cooperative productive interactive processes and because 
they must exchange the products of their labor. Furthermore, organic 
solidarity implies organicism, or collectivism. Differentiated and special- 
ized individuals are integrated with and regulated by society because they 
stand in relation to the social organism as single cells stand in relation 
to a complex biological organism. In modern society, individuals are 
completely dependent on the collective social organism, and the interests 
of individuals are completely utterly aligned with the interests of the 
collective social organism. 

How do women fit into this model of modern society? There are two 
possible answers to that question. The most obvious answer is that 
women are human “individuals” who are structurally differentiated and 
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functionally specialized, and who are, consequently, organically inte- 
grated and organically regulated, in relation to other individual social 
cells, to occupational and institutional social organs, and to the collective 
social organism. The problem with this obvious answer is that it is not 
the one given by Durkheim in The Division of Labor. 

In The Division of Labor, Durkheim introduces the concept "the sex- 
ual division of labor" in a section entitled, “Cases Where the Function 
of the Division of Labor Is to Bring Forth Groups Which Would Not 
Exist Without It" (see esp. pp. 56—61; see also pp. 122—23, 247, 250, 
264—65, 320). According to Durkheim, "the sexual division of labor is 
the source of conjugal solidarity" (1933, p. 56). In primitive society, there 
is no sexual division of labor; therefore, “marriage is in a completely 
rudimentary state" and conjugal solidarity is “very weak." “On the 
contrary,” Durkheim says, “as we advance to modern times, we see 
marriage developing. . . . Itis certain that at the same time sexual labor 
is more and more divided. . . . Today, among cultivated people, the 
woman leads a completely different existence from that of the man. One 
might say that the two great functions of the psychic life are thus dissoci- 
ated, that one of the sexes takes care of the affective functions and the 
other of intellectual functions" (1933, pp. 59—60). 

Structural differentiation develops concomitantly with functional spe- 
cialization between the sexes. As primitive society evolves into modern 
society, women remain primitive. “One may .. . see in the female form 
the aboriginal image of what was the one and only type from which the 
masculine variety slowly detached itself" (1933, p. 57). Conversely, men 
evolve, and thus become structurally differentiated from women. “With 
the progress of civilization the brain of the two sexes differentiates itself 
more and more. . . due both to the considerable development of mascu- 
line crania and to a stationary or even regressive state of female crania" 
(p. 60). 

Just as the division of labor among individuals creates modern society 
and organic social solidarity, the division of labor between men and 
women creates conjugal society and organic conjugal solidarity. The role 
of the division of labor in each case is “to render societies possible which, 
without it, would not exist. . . . Permit the sexual division of labor to 
recede below a certain level and conjugal society would eventually subsist 
in sexual relations preeminently ephemeral. If the sexes were not sepa- 
rated at all, an entire category of social life would be absent" (1933, p. 
61). Durkheim apparently felt that the sexual division of labor in his 


5 'This statement can be interpreted as a warning against feminist policies, as can this 
discussion *By constitution woman is predisposed to lead a life different from man. 
Nevertheless, there are societies in which the occupations of the sexes are in fact the 
same" (1933, pp. 264—865). 
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own era was sufficiently developed to ensure the existence of organic 
conjugal solidarity, and therefore, of conjugal society. “Conjugal soli- 
darity, for example, such as today exists among the most cultivated peo- 
ple, makes its action felt at each moment and in all the details of life” 
(p. 61). 

In fact, Durkheim uses the sexual division of labor as an exemplar for 
the social division of labor. Challenging the notion that the progress of the 
social division of labor could be finite, limited by the “organico-psychic 
constitution” of men, Durkheim invokes the extreme functional special- 
ization within biological organisms and the ultimate structural differenti- 
ation between women and men: “Moreover, in the very order of psychic 
and social functions, has not the division of labor, in its historical devel- 
opment, been carried to the last stage in the relations of men and women? 
Have not there been faculties completely lost by both?” (p. 401n.2) 

In The Division of Labor, then, Durkheim actually articulates not one 
but two “divisions of labor in society.” The first is, properly, a social 
division of labor, in the sense that it pertains to social labor—that is, 
labor in the public sphere—and to social individuals, that is, men. I 
argue that the second division of labor is the structural differentiation and 
functional specialization between these social individuals, men, taken 
collectively, that is, society—and a monolithic Other—that is, woman. 

The sexual division of labor is radically different from the social divi- 
sion of labor because it divides and unites two finite groups, men and 
women, as opposed to uniting and dividing an infinity of (male) individu- 
als. Apart from this crucial difference, the sexual division of labor is 
strikingly similar to the social division of labor. Like the social division of 
labor, the sexual division of labor is, for Durkheim, necessary, beneficial, 
functional, and moral. 

Like the social division of labor, the sexual division of labor reflects 
the universal law of evolution. The two sexes, like all individuals, are 
destined to become structurally differentiated and functionally special- 
ized. In primitive society, the two sexes, like all individuals, are structur- 
ally and functionally identical. As the social organism evolves and devel- 
Ops, the individual cells that constitute society and that are constituted by 
society (men) necessarily evolve and develop concomitantly. The Other or 
woman, who is outside society and its influences, is not altered by social 
evolution and therefore remains the same while becoming increasingly 
different from men. 

There are two primary implications of woman's static, unevolved, 
primitive nature. First, woman's functional abilities are distributed at 
the group level rather than at the individual level. The only differentia- 
tion and specialization woman is involved in is external-—the differentia- 
tion and specialization between woman and men. “Woman” comprises 
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women, who are structurally undifferentiated and functionally unspecial- 
ized in relation to each other. Second, woman’s functional abilities are 
transmitted genetically rather than socially. Woman cannot become, and 
does not need to be, individualized, socialized, or modern. In relation to 
each other, women constitute a caste. In relation to men, women consti- 
tute a caste. 

Like the social division of labor, the sexual division of labor is not 
only necessary but beneficial. Primarily, the sexual division of labor func- 
tions to unite the two differentiated and specialized sexes in exchange, 
interdependence, and organic sexual or conjugal solidarity. 

Durkheim’s organicism always privileges the prerequisites of the col- 
lective social organism, and the reproduction of its individual cells, the 
most essential condition of its existence, is ensured through the compul- 
sory heterosexuality of a sexual division of labor. Furthermore, the tradi- 
tional family that results from the sexual division of labor, serves to unite 
not only women and men, but through them the individual biological 
organism and the collective social organism. The traditional family, 
structured by the sexual division of labor, represents the intersection 
and integration of nature (women, reproduction, the private sphere) and 
society (men, production, the public sphere). 


SUICIDE 


While objectionable from a feminist perspective, the theory of the sexual 
division of labor articulated in The Division of Labor is consistent and 
coherent.’ Women are asocial beings, consigned to the private, domestic, 
familial sphere, and thus situated outside society. Men are social beings, 
interacting with each other, who constitute and are constituted by the 
social organism and the collective consciousness that together constitute 
society. The two sexes are divided by their respective structures and 
functions and united by their interdependence in organic sexual solidarity 
within a second, parallel society: conjugal society. 

Suicide was published in 1897, just four years after The Division of 
Labor. In many ways, Suicide provides testing and validation of Durk- 


6 I am grateful to Roslyn W. Bologh for pointing out in conversation the heterosexist 
implications of Durkheim's thought, and to Adrienne Rich (1980) for the term, *com- 
pulsory heterosexuality.” 

7 Of course, Durkheim’s explanation of the “nature” or structure of women is a 
naturalistic one, and thus contradicts his consistent “sociologism”: his rules of socio- 
logical method and his organicist principle of social determinism However, if only 
social facts must be explained by social facts, and only social individuals are socially 
determined, the rules of sociological method would not necessarily apply to natural 
facts, and natural women are naturally determined. 
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heim’s theories about primitive, transitional, and modern societies, as 
delineated in the earlier work. Suicide is equally an application and 
demonstration of Durkheim’s methodology, as explicated in The Rules of 
Soctological Method. Thus, there is a great deal of theoretical congruity 
between Suicide and Durkheim’s other major works. However, Suicide 
both reveals and creates several major contradictions within Durkheim’s 
theory of society and between his theory of society and his theory of 
sexual difference. In particular, it is the data on women’s suicide rates 
that betray the contradictions within the Durkheimian theoretical 
structure.? 

In the first place, Suicide reveals a crucial but neglected contradiction 
in Durkheim's social theory, the contradiction between two alternative 
theories of deviance. Durkheim's theory of deviance is consistent to a 
point. In transitional and modern society, deviance occurs because of 
excessive individualization, or, conversely, insufficient socialization. The 
separate beings that emerge through the division of labor initially tend 
to be unintegrated and unregulated. Egoistic and anomic individuals 
tend to be antisocial, deviating from collective identity, collective inter- 
ests, and collective norms and limits for individual behavior. Thus, indi- 
vidualism is responsible for social problems as well as for profound indi- 
vidual unhappiness. One extreme form of anomic and egoistic deviance 
is the object of Durkheim's study, suicide.? 

'The question remains: What causes individualism and individualistic 
deviance? Specifically, is individualistic deviance caused by individuals 
or by society? Durkheim's simplest answer to the problem of deviance is 
that it is caused by individuals, particularly those who are insufficiently 
integrated and regulated by society. The question then becomes: What 
is the nature of the individual? The individual primarily appears in Durk- 
heim's work as a physical, biological, natural entity, a mere organism or 
body. 

Durkheim's alternative answer to the problem of deviance is that it is 
caused by a society that insufficiently integrates and regulates individu- 


5 Durkheim's theory of women is most extensively developed and most frequently 
discussed in relation to his theory of suicide. See Besnard (1973), Cashion (1970), 
Johnson (1972), Johnson (1979), Kandal (1988), Lehmann (1990), Pope (1976), Sharma 
(1978), Tiryakian (1981), Wityak and Wallace (1981). In contrast, Durkheim's ([1888] 
1978; [1910] 1978; [1921] 1965; 1980) sociology of the family has been relatively ne- 
glected; see Bynder (1969), Lehmann (1991), Lukes (1985). 

? Durkheim chooses to study suicide because of all the forms of modern, individualistic 
deviance, it is the one most amenable to psychological explanation and thus serves as 
the most powerful test case of the sociological method. For Durkheim, suicide is a 
typical example of deviance; it is not an exceptional example or something other than 
deviance. 
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als. The question then becomes: How can society create its own prob- 
lems? Several answers to this question can be found in Durkheim’s work. 
First, society can cause individualism and social problems by producing 
the absence of social forces, and thus producing the presence of individu- 
alism, in transitional and modern society. Second, society can cause indi- 
vidualism and social problems by producing negative social forces, the 
social “currents” of egoism and anomie in transitional and modern so- 
ciety. 1° 

Durkheim’s theory of transitional and modern deviance is that it is 
caused by excessive individualism and insufficient socialization. These 
formulations elide the question of whether deviance is caused by indi- 
viduals acting independently of society or by society acting through indi- 
viduals. Similarly, Durkheim’s (1951, p. 258) explanation of egoism and 
anomie leaves the question unresolved: “Both spring from society’s 
insufficient presence in individuals." Is society's insufficient presence 
in individuals absolute? Is it the abandonment of individuals to their own 
biological imperatives or their own ideas and behaviors? Or is society's 
insufficient presence in individuals relative? Is it the failure to counterbal- 
ance negative social forces with positive social forces? If Durkheim begs 
the question, his work in Suicide forces the issue." 

In addition to revealing an underlying contradiction in Durkheim's 


10 Besnard (1973) similarly describes two disparate theories of suicide in Durkheim’s 
work: “le juste milieu" (the golden mean) or “la courbe en U" (the U curve) and 
"léquilibre entre des forces contraires" (the balance of contrary forces) or "l'action 
de courants suicidogénes” (the action of suicidogenic currents) (pp. 34—36). 

! Besnard (1973, p. 34) aptly calls this Durkheim's "philosophie du juste milieu" 
(philosophy of the golden mean). According to Durkheim's logic, there is an ideal, 
optimum level of socialization and an ideal, optimum level of individualization. Me- 
chanical society produces excessive socialization and insufficient individualization, 
expressed as altruism (excessive integration) and fatalism (excessive regulation). Tran- 
sitional society produces excessive individualization and insufficient socialization, ex- 
pressed as egoism (insufficient integration) and anomie (insufficient regulation). Durk- 
heim predicts that a golden mean between individualization and socialization will 
be produced when newly differentiated and specialized individuals are reintegrated 
and reregulated under conditions of organic solidarity. I agree with Besnard that 
Durkheim’s concepts egoism/integration/altruism are distinct from his concepts ano- 
mie/regulation/fatalism. For contrasting views, see e.g., Johnson (1965) and Pope 
(1976). 

12 The related question, of what constitutes a balance between individualism and 
socialization—a balance presumably struck in modern society through organic solidar- 
ity-—also remains open. Is this to be a balance between two genuine entities, the 
individual and society, or is it to be a balance between two social forces, individualism 
and socialization? I contend (Lehmann 1993) that Durkheim considers even the mod- 
ern individual an entirely social product, and that “individualism” in the positive 
sense refers exclusively to structural differentiation and functional specialization— not 
to the existence of actual individual ideas or behaviors. 
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social theory, Suicide creates some contradictions in his otherwise coher- 
ent sexual theory. In particular, Suicide calls into question two central 
aspects of Durkheim's theory of women as it appears in The Division of 
Labor: the asocial nature of women and the organic sexual or conjugal 
solidarity ideally connecting women to men. Unlike the contradiction in 
Durkheim's social theory, which remains unresolved, the contradictions 
in his sexual theory are forced into provisional resolution by the cold, 
hard statistical facts in Suicide. 

There are two specific empirical findings in Suicide that expose or 
generate serious theoretical problems for Durkheim. Both of these find- 
ings concern female rates of suicide. In the first place, Durkheim ascer- 
tains that women's suicide rates are much lower than men's. Viewed in 
isolation, this statistic is neither surprising nor problematic. Viewed in 
the context of Durkheim's theories of women and his theories of devi- 
ance, it is quite disruptive. If women are asocial, as Durkheim asserts, 
and if unsocialized individuals tend to be deviant, as one of his theories 
of deviance asserts, then women should have higher rates of suicide than 
men. Conversely, men who may be relatively unsocialized compared to 
other individual men but who are as a group relatively socialized com- 
pared to women, should have lower rates of suicide than women. 

In his second chapter on egoistic suicide (chap. 3), Durkheim claims 
that it is precisely because women are asocial relative to men that they 
have lower rates of suicide relative to men. In this chapter, Durkheim 
identifies the family—the presence and number of children— as a form 
of social integration that reduces the tendency to egoism and egoistic 
suicide. He then explains that, due to their asocial nature, women have 
no need for social integration and thus no tendency to egoism or egoistic 
suicide. In this respect, Durkheim compares women to "children," "the 
aged,” “an animal," “lower societies," and "primitive man” (1951, p. 
215).* “If women kill themselves much less often than men, it is because 
they are much less involved than men in collective existence; thus they 
feel its influence— good or evil—less strongly. So it is with old persons 
and children, though for different reasons" (p. 299). 

There is a second empirical finding in Suicide that disrupts the theoret- 
ical edifice erected in The Division of Labor. Women and men are both 
affected by marriage, as indicated by the differential suicide rates associ- 


3 Durkheim’s discussion of women in Suicide appears primarily in book 2, chaps. 3 
and 5, and book 3, chap. 3. See esp. pp. 171-202, 215-16, 259—76, 384—86. See also 
pp. 70—72, 99, 118—19, 166—67, 299—300, 341—42, 354—55, 376-78. 

4 Durkheim's conception of women as asocial leads rather inevitably to a comparison 
between women and primitives. See esp. Gane (1983, 1993), Lehmann (1991), and 
Wityak and Wallace (1981). 
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ated with marital status. However, the effects of marriage are diametri- 
cally opposite for women and men. Specifically, marriage attenuates male 
suicide rates while it exacerbates female suicide rates. Durkheim demon- 
strates, for example, that childless married men have substantially lower 
rates of suicide than unmarried men (644 to 975 per million, respectively), 
while childless married women have substantially higher rates of suicide 
than unmarried women (221 to 150 per million, respectively). “From this 
table and the preceding remarks, it appears that marriage has indeed a 
preservative effect of its own against suicide. But it is very limited and 
also benefits one sex only” (p. 198). 

Durkheim’s interpretation of this statistical evidence is that, while 
marriage is beneficial for men, it is detrimental for women. In France at 
least, “conjugal society is harmful to the woman and aggravates her 
tendency to suicide.” Conversely, there are “special benefits bestowed 
by marriage on the male sex” (p. 189). This theme is repeated throughout 
chapter 3. “Conjugal society, so disadvantageous for women, must, even 
in the absence of children, be admitted to be advantageous for men” 
(p. 193). Clearly, then, this finding problematizes Durkheim’s theory of 
organic solidarity between women and men precisely at the site of that 
alleged unity of interests, “conjugal society.” However, while the family 
functions to integrate potentially egoistic individuals, marriage functions 
to regulate potentially anomic individuals. Therefore, Durkheim defers 
his explanation of the effects of marriage to his chapter on anomic suicide. 

It is in this chapter that Durkheim's theories of deviance, suicide, and 
women confront each other most dramatically. Here, Durkheim begins 
by examining the respective effects of divorce on the suicide rates of 
men and women. Once again, these effects are not merely different, but 
diametrically opposed. Specifically, the rate of divorce is directly related 
to the suicide rate of married men and inversely related to the suicide 
rate of married women.’ Durkheim sums up these statistical relationships 
in the form of a “law” that he describes as “beyond dispute": “From 
the standpoint of suicide, marriage is more favorable to the wife the more 
widely practiced divorce is; and vice versa" (p. 269; emphasis in the 
original). 

Durkheim argues that divorce has contrasting effects on men and 
women because marriage has contrasting effects on them. “And indeed, 
marriage may very possibly act in an opposite way on husband and wife. 
For though they have the same object as parents, as partners their inter- 
ests are different and often hostile" (p. 269). Having established the 
conflict of interest between men and women, concerning both marriage 
and divorce, Durkheim ventures to explain it. It is crucial that Durkheim 
attributes the sexually specific effects of marriage and divorce to the 
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central difference between the sexes: the difference between social and 
asocial beings. 

Men are quintessentially social. Even their sexuality is social rather 
than natural, mental rather than physical. As an “intellectual” phenome- 
non, male sexuality is not subject to biological regulation and requires 
social regulation. For men, marriage provides such regulation, satisfying 
their potentially insatiable sexual desire by defining and limiting its ob- 
ject. In the absence of such social regulation, men are subject to conjugal 
or sexual anomie: a “morbid desire for the infinite” in the realm of 
sexual relations.!5 The possibility of divorce effectively deregulates sexual 
desire, producing sexual anomie and, ultimately, suicide. Sexual anomie, 
therefore, accounts for the higher rates of suicide among men in regions 
where divorce is practiced, as well as higher rates among unmarried 
men. 

Women, however, are quintessentially asocial. Women's sexuality is 
natural and physical rather than social and mental, and it is there- 
fore regulated—limited and satisfied— biologically. Woman's sexual 
needs... are more closely related to the needs of the organism, following 
rather than leading them, and consequently find in them an efficient 
restraint. Being a more instinctive creature than man, woman has only 
to follow her instincts to find calmness and peace. . . . Marriage is not in 
the same degree useful to her for limiting her desires, which are naturally 
limited" (Durkheim 1951, p. 272). 

For women, marriage represents unnecessary regulation. More impor- 
tant, it constitutes excessive regulation for them. *By fixing the conjugal 
state permanently, it prevents all retreat, regardless of consequences. By 
limiting the horizon, it closes all egress and forbids even legitimate hope" 
(p. 272). The excessive sexual regulation that women experience is dia- 
metrically opposed to the insufficient sexual regulation that men experi- 
ence, and in this opposition Durkheim finds the solution to the riddles 
posed by his suicide data. "Speaking generally, we now have the cause 
of that antagonism of the sexes which prevents marriage favoring them 
equally: their interests are contrary; one needs restraint and the other 
liberty" (p. 274). Durkheim labels the excessive sexual regulation pecu- 
liar to women "fatalism": 

“The above considerations show that there is a type of suicide the 
opposite of anomic suicide, just as egoistic and altruistic suicides are 
opposites. It is the suicide deriving from excessive regulation, that of 


4S For Durkheim, anomie has two dimensions: it is a lack of rules for behavior, 
primarily in the newly specialized economic sphere, and a lack of limits on aspirations, 
primarily material aspirations, in the economic and sexual sphere. 
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persons with futures pitilessly blocked and passions violently choked by 
oppressive discipline. . . . To bring out the ineluctable and inflexible 
nature of a rule against which there is no appeal, and in contrast with 
the expression ‘anomy’ which has just been used, we might call it fatalis- 
tic suicide” (p. 276n.25). 

Sexual fatalism accounts for the higher rates of suicide among women 
in regions where divorce is prohibited as well as higher rates among 
married women. Since fatalism is restricted to primitives and women, 
Durkheim finds it uninteresting and relegates it to a footnote. Ironically, 
he compares the fatalistic suicides of women to the suicides of slaves and 
others suffering from “excessive physical and moral despotism” (p. 276 
n.25). 

Durkheim’s theory of sexual anomie and fatalism explains the con- 
trasting effects marriage and divorce have on women and men. It can 
also be invoked to help explain the fact that women’s rates of suicide are 
universally and substantially lower than men’s. If women, as asocial 
beings, are not unregulated, but biologically regulated, then they are not 
susceptible to anomie or anomic suicide. This is parallel to the notion 
that women, as asocial beings, do not need social integration and are not 
susceptible to egoism or egoistic suicide. Women, while outside the pur- 
view of social integration and regulation, do not need social integration 
and regulation and thus should be not more but less deviant than men.!° 

Durkheim’s solution to the problem of women in Suicide has impor- 
tant implications for his conceptualization of deviance (1960). Specifi- 
cally, it externalizes the individual/society dichotomy described in “The 
Dualism of Human Nature" (Durkheim [1914] 1960). Durkheim imputes 
the asocial, animalistic, “individualistic” dimension of human nature to 
women. But he divests the asocial, animalistic being of its antisocial, 
deviant tendencies. Asocial beings are not subject to socialization or so- 
cial determinism, but they are subject to instinctual control and biological 
determinism. 

At the same time, Durkheim imputes the social, mental, and moral 
dimension of human nature to men. But he invests the social, mental, 
and moral individual with antisocial, deviant tendencies. Social beings 
are subject to socialization and social determinism; but they are also 
subject to insufficient socialization, either as a relative absence of social 
forces or as the predominance of negative social forces over positive social 
forces. Suicide, then, inclines toward support for Durkheim's second 
theory of deviance. Deviance is the product of society working through 


16 Elsewhere, however, Durkheim pointedly attributes women's lower crime rates not 
to their morality, their feminine socialization, or even their biological regulation, but 
to their "Jack of opportunity" (1951, p 342). 
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absolutely social individuals, that is, men. It is not the product of autono- 
mous individuals, which do not exist, or of absolutely asocial beings, 
that is, women. Like all social facts, deviance has a social cause; like all 
social facts, deviance does not apply to women. 

Durkheim’s answer to the question of women in Suicide has decisive 
implications for his conception of deviance in modern society. It has 
devastating implications for his conception of organic solidarity in conju- 
gal society. Durkheim’s theoretical maneuvering, his theory of sexual 
anomie and sexual fatalism, leaves two problems unresolved. In the first 
place, what are the policy implications of the fact that marriage appears 
functional for men and dysfunctional for women, while divorce appears 
functional for women and dysfunctional for men? Durkheim’s initial an- 
swer is simple: “Must one of the sexes necessarily be sacrificed, and is 
the solution only to choose the lesser of the two evils? Nothing else seems 
possible as long as the interests of husband and wife in marriage are so 
obviously opposed” (1951, p. 384). 

In fairness to Durkheim, he does suggest another, long-term, solution 
to the problem of the sexual differentiation of suicidal etiology. Durkheim 
attributes the “antagonism” of interests between men and women to the 
social nature of men, which predisposes them to sexual anomie, and the 
natural nature of women, which predisposes them to sexual fatalism. Of 
marriage, Durkheim says: “It cannot simultaneously be agreeable to two 
persons, one of whom is almost entirely the product of society, while the 
other has remained to a far greater extent the product of nature” (1951, 
p. 385). 

Durkheim consequently advises that women play “a more active and 
important” part in society. However, this solution is one that also causes 
more problems. First, Durkheim retains his theory that the structural 
differentiation and functional specialization between women and men is 
not only irreversible but also progressive in nature. “To be sure, we 
have no reason to suppose that woman may ever be able to fulfill the 
same functions in society as man. . . . The female sex will not again 
become more similar to the male; on the contrary we may foresee that it 
will become more different" (1951, p. 385). It is hard to imagine that, 
as women become ever more different from men, women's sexuality 
could somehow become more similar to men's sexuality. 

Second, Durkheim qualifies women's *more active and important" 


17 The immediately preceding text is, "The only way to reduce the number of suicides 
due to conjugal anomy is to make marriage more indissoluble. What makes the prob- 
lem especially disturbing and lends it an almost dramatic interest is that the suicides 
of husbands cannot be diminished in this way without increasing those of wives" 
(1951, p. 384). 
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part in society to the point that it becomes meaningless. Woman’s part 
in society must be different from man’s; it must be “peculiarly her own”: 
“Both sexes would thus approximate each other by their very differences. 
They would be socially equalized, but in different ways” (1951, p. 385). 
In addition, Durkheim cautions that even legal equal opportunity would 
not serve to integrate the structure of “woman” into the functions of 
men. Should legal barriers to women’s social participation be dismantled, 
natural barriers would remain. “She could choose more freely, but as 
her choice would be determined by her aptitudes it would generally bear 
on the same sort of occupations. It would be perceptibly uniform, though 
not obligatory” (1951, p. 385n.16).!5 

In Suicide, Durkheim recognizes that the sexual conflict of interest in 
relation to marriage and divorce undermines his own support of marriage 
and opposition to divorce. He takes sides in the conflict, supporting the 
interests of men and marriage at the expense of women and divorce. He 
also, unconvincingly, suggests means to attenuate the conflict of interest 
between women and men-—as it specifically pertains to the effects of 
marriage and divorce, and in the unforeseeable, in fact unlikely, future. 
With respect to the more general and more immediate question of the 
relationship between women and men, women's interests and men's in- 
terests, Durkheim appears to accept a sexual conflict of interest as inevi- 
table. His own findings in Suicide, combined with his overarching theory 
that women are "the product of nature," while men are "the product 
of society," destroys his thesis of organic sexual solidarity. In Suicide, 
sexual difference between social men and asocial women overrides sexual 
interdependence between differentiated and specialized members of con- 
jugal society. 


“DIVORCE BY MUTUAL CONSENT" 


The Division of Labor establishes that women and men are structurally 
differentiated and functionally specialized. It further purports that sexual 


8 This is one of the most equivocal passages in all of Durkheim’s work. In addition 
to the quotes in the text, compare the following statements about sexual difference 
and conflict "It is by no means certain that this opposition must necessarily be 
maintained. Of course, in one sense, it was originally less marked than now, but from 
this we cannot conclude that it must develop indefinitely. For the most primitive 
social states are often reproduced at the highest stages of evolution, but under different 
forms, forms almost the opposite of their original ones. . . . Only when the difference 
between husband and wife becomes less, will marriage no longer be thought, so to 
speak, necessarily to favor one to the detriment of the other. As for the champions 
today of equal rights for woman with those of man, they forget that the work of 
centuries cannot be instantly abolished; that juridical equality cannot be legitimate so 
long as psychological inequality is so flagrant." (1951, pp. 385—86) 
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difference and the sexual division of labor are natural and that they are 
evolutionary. As such they are both functional and adaptive, necessary 
and beneficial, immutable and progressive. Women are asocial and af- 
fective by nature, predisposed to physical and emotional functions in the 
private sphere. Men are social and intellectual by nature, predisposed to 
mental and moral functions in the public sphere. The sexual division of 
labor is the social expression of natural sexual difference. More impor- 
tant, it serves an essential sociobiological purpose: it unites women and 
men in organic solidarity within conjugal society. 

Suicide maintains the structural difference between asocial women 
and social men, and the functional specialization of women in the family 
and men in society. However, instead of creating sexual unity and soli- 
darity, sexual difference and the sexual division of labor are shown to 
divide women and men in a sexual conflict of interest at the heart of 
conjugal society. The fact that marriage and divorce have opposite effects 
on women and men creates a theoretical problem for Durkheim. He 
solves it with his novel theoretical explanation: the dual constructs sexual 
anomie and sexual fatalism. Nonetheless, the fact remains that marriage 
is somehow detrimental to women, and divorce is somehow beneficial to 
women. This fact creates a political problem for Durkheim. He supports 
indissoluble marriage and opposes legalized divorce, policies that he 
shows have negative—-even lethal—consequences for women. More gen- 
erally, Durkheim supports the sexual division of labor, which he shows 
creates a conflict of interest, rather than organic solidarity, between 
women and men. 

The theoretical and political problems posed by Suicide apparently 
continued to haunt Durkheim. He returned to the subject of marriage, 
divorce, sexual difference, and suicide nine years later, in an article enti- 
tled “Divorce by Mutual Consent" (Durkheim 19785).? In this article, 
Durkheim reverses his own statistical analysis and retracts his own theo- 
retical explanation of women's suicide rates. Actually, all of the problem- 
atic implications in Suicide are caused by two specific empirical findings, 
and Durkheim's reinterpretation of the data eliminates both of them. 
According to Suicide, marriage is associated with an increase in female 
suicide, and divorce is associated with a decrease in female suicide. 

These two correlations alone imply that marriage is detrimental to 


19 Besnard (1973) gives this crucial article the attention it merits and provides a bril- 
liant analysis of the article and its impact on Durkheim’s theory of suicide. However, 
Besnard—like Johnson (1972), Pope (1976), and Tiryakian (1981), e.g.-—tends to 
interpret Durkheim's theory of women as prejudice or a product of the times—i.e., 
as an error, a mistaken or unconscious intrusion of ideology or even ad hoc reasoning 
into his more methodical theory of society. Writing later, Gane (1983) is also familiar 
with *Divorce by Mutual Consent" and tends to believe, as I do, that Durkheim's 
sexual theory is a deliberate theoretical strategy, a reasoned and essential ancillary to 
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women, divorce is beneficial to women, and that each affects women 
and men in opposite ways. These two correlations alone prompted Durk- 
heim to develop his theory of sexual anomie and fatalism. And it is these 
two correlations, with all of their implications and consequences, that 
Durkheim denies in “Divorce by Mutual Consent.” Here, Durkheim 
asserts that the apparent effects of marriage and divorce on female suicide 
rates are precisely apparent effects. 

“Divorce by Mutual Consent” consists of three sections. Sections 1 
and 3 describe the negative effects of divorce and militate against the 
legalization of divorce by mutual consent. Section 2 addresses the woman 
question: “It is true that the preceding facts apply solely to men” (1951, 
p. 245). In Suicide, Durkheim had emphasized that divorce is beneficial 
for women, as evidenced by the lower rates of suicide among married 
women where divorce is practiced. In “Divorce by Mutual Consent,” 
Durkheim asks, not how beneficial divorce is for women, but how detri- 
mental it is: “Divorce does not appear unfavorable to married women" 
(19785, p. 245). In addition, he has a new explanation for the fact that 
the suicide rate of married women in Paris, where divorce is prevalent, 
is lower relative to unmarried women than in the provinces, where di- 
vorce is rare. It is that unmarried women kill themselves more frequently 
in Paris than in the provinces. Thus, "the advantage enjoyed by married 
Parisian women is purely apparent.””° 

As he had done in Suicide, Durkheim once again relates the effects of 
divorce on women to the effects of marriage on them. However, in “Di- 
vorce by Mutual Consent," he produces an entirely different "general 
law" concerning the nature of these effects. “It does not seem that the 
practice of divorce affects feminine suicide in an appreciable way. More- 
over, this fact should hold no surprise; it is a specific case of a more 
general law, which can be formulated as follows: the state of marriage 
has only à weak effect on the moral constitution of women" (1978, pp. 
246—47). 


his social theory. These alternative interpretations are contrasted in the conclusion 
below. Besnard and Gane concur that Durkheim's description of women excludes 
them from ostensibly universal categories, such as "homme," "lhumanité," *hu- 
mans." I am grateful to an anonymous reviewer for the following pertinent, fair- 
minded, and well-stated observations: "The question of whether divorce by mutual 
consent was to be allowed by French law had become a contemporary political issue 
by 1906 in a way it was not in 1897; and this, in turn, reflected progress in the Third 
Republic’s avowed policies of anti-clericalism and laicization, in which Durkheim 
played a major role." 

2 Durkheim speculates that young unmarried women in Paris are exposed to “special 
dangers” and commit suicide more frequently there “as a result of the conditions in 
which they live, or of the inherent weakness of their moral temperament, or for both 
reasons at once" (1951, p. 246). 
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In Suicide, Durkheim had emphasized that marriage is detrimental 
for women, as evidenced by the higher rates of suicide among married 
women than among unmarried women. In “Divorce by Mutual Con- 
sent,” Durkheim asks, not how detrimental marriage is for women, but 
how beneficial it is; he responds that it is not beneficial. “This lack of 
effectiveness of conjugal society is particularly evident as far as suicide 
is concerned. When there are no children, married women seem to kill 
themselves somewhat more than unmarried women of the same age... . 
Since, therefore, marriage, in a general way, has only a slightly beneficial 
effect on her, it is quite natural that divorce has no very pronounced 
harmful effect on her. She stands somewhat beyond the moral effect of 
marriage” (1978, p. 247).?! 

In *Divorce by Mutual Consent," then, marriage does not have a 
positive effect on women's suicide rates, it has no effect on women's 
suicide rates. By implication, marriage has no effect on women, thus no 
detrimental effect on women, and no effect on women that is opposite 
to the effect of marriage on men. Similarly, divorce does not have a 
negative effect on women's suicide rates, it has no effect on women's 
suicide rates. By implication, divorce has no effect on women, thus no 
beneficial effect on women, and no effect on women that is opposite to 
the effect of divorce on men. Durkheim's new explanation of these new 
statistical relationships is actually an old explanation, reaffirmed and 
revitalized. Women are unaffected by marriage and divorce because mar- 
riage and divorce are social phenomena, and women, as asocial beings, 
are immune to all effects of all social facts. 

Durkheim’s statistical maneuvering in “Divorce by Mutual Consent” 
is slight, but its theoretical and political consequences are considerable. 
In the first place, Durkheim's suicide data no longer have any feminist 
implications. Women's suicidal tendencies no longer substantiate a cri- 
tique of marriage, or an advocacy of divorce, based on the interests of 
women. Durkheim's opposition to legalized divorce is still a choice based 
on the interests of men and their society, but it no longer represents a 
choice between "two evils." If women are not affected by marriage and 
divorce, they have no interests with respect to marriage and divorce. If 
women have no interests with respect to marriage and divorce, there is 
no conflict of interest between women and men with respect to marriage 
and divorce. Durkheim forges a unity of interest between women and 
men by dissolving women's interests altogether. 

In the second place, the contradiction of Suicide contained in “Divorce 


?! Notice that Durkheim now inexplicably interprets the fact that married women 
commit suicide more frequently than unmarried women to mean that marriage has 
"only a slightly beneficial effect on her." 
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by Mutual Consent” negates the contradiction of The Divison of Labor 
contained in Suicide. In The Division of Labor, men and women are 
joined in organic solidarity within conjugal society. In Suicide, men and 
women are put asunder in a conflict of interest over conjugal society. In 
“Divorce by Mutual Consent” men and women are reunited in organic 
solidarity and unity of interest within and over conjugal society. Durk- 
heim’s theory of the sexual division of labor, and organic sexual solidar- 
ity, is restored. And Durkheim’s theory of the relationship between men 
and women——at once a relationship of differentiation, specialization, and 
interdependence that mirrors the relationship among individuals 
(men) in (male) society, and a relationship that connects the private soci- 
ety of men and women to the public society of men—is tacitly recon- 
structed. 

There is a specific discontinuity in Durkheim’s theory of women, be- 
tween The Division of Labor and Suicide, that “Divorce by Mutual 
Consent” rectifies. At the same time, there is a general continuity in 
Durkheim's theory of women that characterizes all three works—in fact 
Durkheim’s work in its entirety. The elements that remain constant are 
as follows: 

1. Sexual difference. — Women and men are structurally differenti- 
ated. Women are essentially asocial; men are essentially social. 

2. Sexual division of labor. —Women and men are functionally spe- 
cialized. Women specialize in asocial functions of reproduction in the 
private sphere; men specialize in social functions of production in the 
public sphere. 

Durkheim's theory of women, whether characterized by sexual solidar- 
ity or sexual conflict, is a theory of separate spheres. No matter how the 
relationship between men and women is conceived, it is a relationship 
of difference. No matter how the relationship between the public sphere 
of social society and the private sphere of conjugal "society" is con- 
ceived, society and conjugal society are two different worlds. 


CONCLUSION 


Durkheim's theory of women contradicts his theory of individuals in 
every facet of his social ontology. The key to the absolute dichotomy 
between individuals and women is based on the absolute dichotomy be- 
tween social beings and asocial beings. Durkheim's contribution to social 
theory is his insistence that human individuals are socially determined. 
Conversely, his "contribution" to sexual theory is his insistence that 
women are precisely not socially determined. This dichotomy is, of 
course, a hierarchy. Asocial women are different from, other than, indi- 
viduals; asocial women are inferior to social individuals. 
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In The Division of Labor, women’s lack of social determination ap- 
pears as a group-level structure or essential nature, which is primarily 
emotional and biological. This sex-specific structure predisposes women 
to specialize in affective and reproductive functions in the private, famil- 
ial sphere. Thus women are incapable of individual differentiation and 
individual specialization in the intellectual and practical functions of the 
public, social sphere. Since women do not participate in the social divi- 
sion of labor, they do not participate in organic social solidarity. How- 
ever, they do participate in the sexual division of labor and, therefore, 
in organic sexual solidarity. Women are linked to men, and the private, 
natural sphere is linked to the public, social sphere—society—through a 
second, subordinate silent “society,” conjugal society. 

In Suicide, women’s lack of social determination appears as their rela- 
tive immunity from social problems and deviance. They are asocial, bio- 
logical beings, yet they do not suffer from the diseases of insufficient 
socialization and excessive individualism: egoism and anomie. They are 
asocial, biological beings, thus they do not suffer from the predominance 
of negative social forces, which lead to egoism and anomie, over positive 
social forces, which lead to integration and regulation. They are asocial, 
biological beings, thus they suffer from fatalism when social regulation 
penetrates the natural realm of conjugal society in the form of indissolu- 
ble monogamous marriage. 

In “Divorce by Mutual Consent,” women’s lack of socialization ap- 
pears as their complete immunity from all social forces. Women are not 
affected less than, more than, or differently than men by social forces, 
as their relatively lower and opposite rates of suicide would suggest. 
Instead, women are totally unaffected by social forces, as their absolutely 
low and invariable rates of suicide would suggest. Women are “individu- 
als” in the pejorative sense of the term, as biological bodies. They are 
not, however, subject to individualistic deviance. Women are not “indi- 
viduals” in the positive sense of the term, as social personalities. There- 
fore, they are not subject to socially induced maladies. While women do 
not suffer or cause social problems in their proper place, the implication 
is that they would both suffer and cause social problems in the public 
sphere, as men presumably do, to the extent that they resemble women— 
individual organisms without social minds. 

The relationship between Durkheim’s women and Durkheim’s indi- 
viduals (I revert here to the sense of the term "individual" employed 
throughout the article, i.e., the positive, social sense) is a relationship of 
difference—a primary difference between the biological and the social, 
and secondary differences between emotional and intellectual abilities, 
reproductive and productive functions, private and public spheres, bio- 
logical and social problems and solutions, sexual and social conflict and 
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solidarity. Durkheim’s theory of women seems to contradict his theory 
of individuals. Alternatively, it seems to complement his theory of indi- 
viduals. 

The difference between contradiction and complementarity is the dif- 
ference between two views of Durkheimian theory and two views of 
modern society. According to the first view, Durkheim’s theory of women 
is an anomaly, a contradictory exception to his modernist liberalism. 
Similarly, the persistence of sexual castes in modern society is an anom- 
aly, a contradictory exception to the structural tendency of capitalism 
toward individual mobility and equal opportunity. According to the sec- 
ond view, Durkheim’s theory of women is both accurate and prescient. 
Durkheim ingenuously describes and advocates an actual dualistic system 
of sexual specialization and separate spheres. Durkheim correctly com- 
prehends that capitalism is compatible with, perhaps even contingent 
upon, the persistence of sexual and other castes. 

The first view epitomizes a liberal, revisionist approach to Durkheim’s 
work and a liberal, reformist approach to modern society. From this 
perspective, Durkheim’s theory of women and his theory of individuals 
could both be corrected. Women could disappear from the private sphere, 
disappear as women, disappear into the public sphere, and disappear into 
the abstract, universal, anonymous, and inclusive category, individuals. 
Similarly, modern capitalism could be corrected, to extend the privileges 
of individualism to more and more individuals, and to eliminate the 
vestiges of caste from more and more enclaves. Modern capitalism could 
be reformed, to be, in Durkheim’s (1933, p. 435) words, “more like 
itself." Women and men could be assimilated in theory and integrated 
in reality. 

In many important ways, the trajectory of capitalism is precisely the 
increasing inclusion of excluded groups into society: politically, cultur- 
ally, and economically. For women in particular, this inclusion comprises 
political gains in the form of suffrage, equal opportunity legislation, and 
the legalization of divorce; cultural gains in the form of feminist influ- 
ences on social theory and practice; and economic gains in the form of 
substantial paid labor force participation and the sexual integration of 
most occupations. These transformations in sociosexual structures were 
being wrought even as Durkheim wrote; to some extent, especially in 
Suicide, he acknowledges them. 

Alternatively, the second view epitomizes a critical but preservationist 
approach to Durkheim's work, and a more radical, transformative ap- 
proach to modern society. From this perspective, Durkheim's sexual the- 
ory of women and his social theory of individuals are complementary. His 
dual theories represent the dual realities of modern society: the organic 
interdependence of capitalism and patriarchy, public society and private 
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families, waged labor and unwaged work, masculine men and feminine 
women. More generally, the Durkheimian duality reflects the way in 
which capitalism contains castes—group-based inequalities of opportu- 
nity, structural inequalities of outcome, and the cultural forms that sus- 
tain these inequities—and individualism pertains to a minority of indi- 
viduals.” 

In many, equally important ways, patriarchy has survived capitalism, 
and women are still politically, culturally, and economically differenti- 
ated from and subordinate to men. Politically, although women vote, 
they do not hold political office or positions of power in proportion to 
their numbers. Culturally, while feminism has made inroads into social 
beliefs and behaviors, sexism and misogyny are pervasive in attitudes 
and actions alike. Economically, women have substantially lower rates 
of paid labor force participation than men. When they do work for pay, 
they earn substantially less money than men, they work a double day or 
second shift, and they are concentrated within the pink-collar regions 
and below the glass ceiling, in dual, split, and segmented labor markets, 
wherein occupations, firms, and industries are segregated according to 
sex.” 

In summation, both readings of Durkheim’s classical combination of 
liberalism and conservatism, and both readings of the iate 19th-century 
combination of capitalism and patriarchy, can be instructive for contem- 
porary theories of late 20th-century ideologies and realities. Both readings 
suggest the necessity of a complex reading of “modernity,” and both 
readings suggest that the promises of modernity cannot be fulfilled with- 
out substantial social change. 


2 At the same time, Durkheim’s theories exemplify the dual philosophy of modern 
society, the combination of liberal individualism with a conservative belief in castes, 
the way contemporary liberalism theorizes universal human rights and infinite individ- 
ual differences, while making exceptions of (theorizing separately and differently, i.e., 
conservatively) entire groups on the basis of sex and sexuality, race and culture, class 
and nation. I view Durkheim’s political position as a complex synthesis of conserva- 
tism, liberalism, and radicalism. The secondary literature is remarkably divided on 
this point; most recent work explores the progressive and radical implications of his 
thought; see, e.g., Fenton (1980, 1984), Gane (1983), and Pearce (1989). 

H In 1992, women’s civilian labor force participation was, at 57%, about 74% that 
of men’s (76.6%). In 1991, women in the paid labor force continued to earn 70% of 
what men earned, a level not much higher than the 1920 level (63%; see U.S. Bureau 
of the Census 1993; Marini 1989). For a theoretical discussion of economic sexual 
inequality and labor market structure, see, e.g., O'Donnell (1984) and Rebitzer (1993). 
For a theoretical discussion and empirical evidence of women’s income inequality and 
the sexual segregation of labor markets, see, e.g., Tomaskovic-Devey (1993) and 
Marini (1989). For a discussion of the second shift and the double day, see, e.g., 
Shelton (1992), Hartmann (1984). For a discussion of the relationship between capi- 
talism and patriarchy, see, e.g., Hartmann (1984a, 19845) and Pateman (1988). 
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This article introduces a structural approach to analyzing sex segre- 
gation data tbat rests on margin-free measures of the underlying 
association in sex-by-occupation arrays. The starting point for the 
analyses is a log-multiplicative model that is formally consistent 
with the conventional practice of summarizing cross-national vari- 
ability in a single parameter pertaining to the overall strength of 
sex segregation. Under this baseline specification, the segregation 
regime is forced to take on the same basic shape in each country, 
with the only form of permissible variability being a uniform com- 
pression or expansion of the peaks and valleys characterizing the 
shared segregation profile. Although the latter model does not ac- 
count for the cross-national variability in our illustrative data, it 
can be readily generalized in ways that both improve the fit and 
yield new insights into the structure and sources of sex segregation. 
These elaborated models can be used to examine the hierarchical 
structure of segregation, to identify the dominant "segregation pro- 
files" in industrial countries, and to parse out the net residue of 
segregation at multiple levels of analysis. 


The study of occupational sex segregation appears to be entering its take- 
off period. This can be seen, for example, in the recent resurgence of 
interest in describing how the structure of sex segregation varies across 


! Earlier versions of this paper were presented to the American Sociological Associa- 
tion, Research Committee 28 of the International Sociological Association, the Work- 
ing Group on Problems of the Low-Income Population, the Department of Sociology 
at the University of California—Los Angeles, and the Stanford Center for the Study of 
Families, Children, and Vouth. We acknowledge research support from the National 
Science Foundation Presidential Young Investigator Program (NSF SES-8858467), 
the Stanford Center for the Study of Families, Children, and Youth (1992—93 grant), 
and the Stanford University Dean's Research Fund. This paper was written in part 
while Maria Charles was at the Swiss Federal Institute of Technology at Zurich and 
David B. Grusky was at the Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences 
on fellowship leave funded by the NSF (BNS-8700864). We are grateful for the com- 
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nations, over time, and among industries, organizations, or economic 
sectors (e.g., Reskin 1993; Brinton and Ngo 1991, 1993; Hakim 1992; 
Presser and Kishor 1991; Baron, Mittman, and Newman 1991; Jacobs 
1989a, 1989b; Tienda and Ortiz 1987; Tienda, Smith, and Ortiz 1987; 
Bianchi and Rytina 1986; Bielby and Baron 1984). What makes this 
takeoff period so distinctive is that it is unfolding without any major 
methodological innovations of the kind that have historically played 
transformative roles in other subfields of stratification research. The 
methods deployed by sex segregation researchers have, in fact, remained 
largely unchanged over the last 30 years, with the index of dissimilarity 
(D) and its not-so-distant cousins still playing a featured role. At regular 
intervals, the relative merits of competing indices are ritually debated 
(see, e.g., James and Taeuber 1985; Massey and Denton 1988; Coulter 
1989; Watts 1992), yet such commentary appears to have little influence 
on the subsequent conduct of sex segregation research. We see no evi- 
dence, moreover, of an emerging interest in modeling segregation data; 
indeed, whereas stratification researchers in other subfields have long 
since abandoned D (and other indices) in favor of model-based “struc- 
tural parameters” (see Duncan 1984, p. ix; Sobel, Hout, and Duncan 
1986), this standard methodological transition has not yet occurred 
among sex segregation researchers. 

It is not unusual for research subfields to bear the imprint of the time 
period in which they initially became popular. In the case of segregation 
research, the first burst of activity occurred precisely when D was emerg- 
ing victorious from a “ten-year index war” (see Peach 1975, p. 3), and 
we might therefore expect this index to have shaped the development of 
segregation theorizing and research in decisive ways. As it turns out, the 
index of dissimilarity and its close analogues quickly became entrenched 
in the field, so much so that the rise of log-linear modeling went largely 
unnoticed despite its (seemingly obvious) relevance to tabular analyses 
of sex segregation. The purpose of the present article, then, is to docu- 
ment some of the advantages of log-linear and log-multiplicative models 
in describing, comparing, and explaining patterns of occupational sex 
segregation. After introducing a general multiplicative framework for 
modeling sex-by-occupation tables, we will derive a new scalar index of 
sex segregation and specify the conditions under which such an index can 
satisfactorily represent cross-national variability. We will also introduce 
simple multiplicative models that can account for the sex-by-occupation 


ments of Karen Aschaffenburg, James Baron, Marlis Buchmann, Diane Burton, Lisa 
Catanzarite, Clifford Clogg, Thomas DiPrete, Leo Goodman, Joon Han, Robert 
Hauser, Jerald Herting, Michael Hout, Robert Mare, Manuela Romero, Jesper 
Sørensen, Kimberly Weeden, and Yu Xie. Direct correspondence to Maria Charles, 
Department of Sociology, University of California, San Diego, California 92093-0102. 
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association in terms of exogenous variables defined at the level of occupa- 
tions. 


MARGINAL DEPENDENCIES IN SEGREGATION INDICES 


It may be instructive to briefly review the methodological state of affairs 
among sex segregation researchers. As we have already noted, the start- 
ing point for most analyses is the index of dissimilarity, where this is 
defined as 


J 
D =) |(F;/ F) — 0jJM)| x 100 x th. (1) 
j=l 
We have followed convention (see Duncan and Duncan 1955) in using J 
to refer to the total number of occupations, M, and F; to refer to the 
number of men and women in the jth occupation, and M and F to refer 
to the number of men and women in the labor force as a whole. The 
value of D can be interpreted, therefore, as the percentage of the labor 
force that must change occupations to bring about a perfect correspon- 
dence between the sex ratio within each occupation and the overall rate 
of female labor force participation (see Winship [1977, p. 1061] for further 
details and qualifications). 

The flaws of D are certainly well known (e.g., James and Taeuber 
1985), yet it seems that the full implications of the known have not been 
sufficiently appreciated. What must of course be stressed is that D is 
not invariant under multiplicative transformations of the occupational 
margins; as a result, it becomes difficult to interpret cross-national or 
temporal variability in D, since the driving force behind such variability 
can be simple distributional differences in the occupational structure as 
well as real heterogeneity in the sex composition of occupations (cf. Butler 
1987; Silber 1989). It is here, then, that the heritage of D as an index of 
residential segregation reveals itself in an unfortunate way. Although 
most scholars treat occupational and residential segregation as direct ana- 
logues, it is important to recognize that the former is measured with 
categories that are standardized across the units of comparison (i.e., occu- 
pations), whereas the latter is typically calculated in terms of “tracts” 
or “districts” that are defined in highly idiosyncratic ways.’ It is clearly 
! In carrying out temporal comparisons, the logic underlying the analysis of occupa- 
tional and residential segregation is much the same, since in both cases the categories 
of the classification system (i.e., occupations or census tracts) are largely unchanged 
over time, thereby making it possible to map each of the categories within the bench- 
mark period into one, and only one, of the categories appearing subsequently. The 
same type of one-to-one mapping is also feasible when one compares occupations 


across spatial units (e.g., cities, nation-states), but not when one compares census 
tracts or districts across such units. 
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OCCUPATIONAL COMPOSITION 


MOBO xou» 





Fic. 1.—Assorted segregation measures cross-classified by two forms of mar- 
ginal dependence. The interaction and isolation indices are often denoted xP*y 
and xP*x (see Lieberson 1981). The variance ratio index has been labeled S 
(Zoloth 1976), n? (Duncan and Duncan 1955), and the “revised index of isola- 
tion" (Bell 1954). The diversity index cited here was introduced by Lieberson 
(1969), while the Atkinson index was recently reviewed by James and Taeuber 
(1985). See Coulter (1989) for a comprehensive review of related indices. 


impossible to specify a one-to-one correspondence between the census 
tracts of different cities, and consequently the incentive for devising mar- 
gin-free measures is somewhat reduced. In this regard, it would be unrea- 
sonable to expect the conventional measures of intergroup inequality to 
be margin free, since most of them were devised with the empirical case 
of residential segregation in mind (see fig. 1). 

We do not mean to imply that contemporary segregation research is 
invariably carried out with D alone. In fact, there is a small industry of 
research based on the premise that marginal effects should be purged 
from the data, with the point of departure typically being some type of 
modified or corrected version of D. We are referring, for example, to the 
well-known proposal of Blau and Hendricks (1979) to decompose changes 
in D into components attributable to occupational restructuring and re- 
sidual "shifts in sex composition" (p. 199; see also Fuchs 1975; England 
1981; Handl 1984; Tienda and Ortiz 1987; Beller 1984; Bianchi and 
Rytina 1986). In more recent work, Abrahamson and Sigelman (1987) 
sought to purge D of marginal dependence by regressing it on the "struc- 
tural propensity toward occupational segregation" (p. 591), while Bridges 
(1982) proposed to adjust D “based on a comparison of the observed 
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level of occupational segregation with that expected given the occupa- 
tional mix” (p. 278). We would interpret work of this kind as expressing 
an incipient interest in margin-free measures of association; however, 
given that D has become so entrenched in the field, this interest was 
inevitably channeled into purely reformist efforts (i.e., modifying D). 

The latter approaches have attracted some attention (see, e.g., Stafford 
and Fossett 1989), but it would appear that the size-standardized index 
of dissimilarity (D,) is gradually becoming the de facto standard for com- 
parative analyses of sex segregation (see Gibbs 1965; Gross 1968). We 
can calculate D, in the following way: 


J J J 
D,= >. | 07; / »'eyn)| - | arr; / 2 tyr). 
j21 j=l 


j=1 

where 7; refers to the total number of males and females in the jth 
occupation (i.e., 7; = M, + F,). As indicated in equation (2), D, will be 
unaffected by the shape of the occupational distribution, since it stan- 
dardizes each of the J occupations to the same size. The two numerators 
in this equation (i.e., [F;/T,] and [M,/T,]) index the female and male 
proportions in the 7th occupation, while the corresponding denominators 
calibrate these values against the proportions prevailing in other occupa- 
tions. As the amount of sex segregation increases, the difference between 
the *calibrated proportions" grows large, and the value of D, increases 
in tandem. This type of standardization has been recently applied by 
Brinton and Ngo (1991, 1993), Presser and Kishor (1991), Williams 
(1979), Jacobs (1989a, 19896), and Jacobs and Lim (1992). 

It turns out that standardizing D is far from cost free. While the usual 
standardization does eliminate one form of marginal dependence, it has 
the perverse effect of introducing a new dependence on the rate of female 
labor force participation.! The appeal of D has long been its “scale in- 
variance" (James and Taeuber 1985, pp. 15—17); that is, the value of D 
is unaffected by simple multiplicative transformations of the sex ratio, 
and consequently it can safely be used to compare countries, cities, or 
time periods with differing rates of female labor force participation. How- 
ever, the same property does not hold for D,, with the implication being 
that this type of standardization is seriously flawed for purposes of com- 
parative research. We might well regard D, as the analogue to the “Ro- 
goff index" of mobility research (Rogoff 1953; see also Hauser 1978), 
since it suffers from the same types of marginal dependence that doomed 





X100x^, (2) 





3 This can be readily demonstrated by example. If the number of females in each 
occupation is multiplied by an arbitrary constant, the value of D, will typically change. 
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this index and ultimately ushered in a new era of log-linear modeling. 
The flaws of D, have not been sufficiently appreciated in the literature 
to date; if anything, it appears that D, is becoming increasingly popular, 
with several recent studies featuring it as one of the key indices of sex 
segregation (e.g., Jacobs 1989a). 

The foregoing comments sugggest that the current state of affairs is 
less than ideal. As indicated in figure 1, the index of dissimilarity is 
invariant under multiplicative transformations of the sex ratio but not 
under multiplicative transformations of the occupational margins. At the 
same time, the size-standardized index successfully eliminates the latter 
dependence, but only at the cost of losing the scale invariance that char- 
acterized the original index. If we wish to eliminate both forms of mar- 
ginal dependence simultaneously, we have no alternative but to use mea- 
sures that are functions of cross-product ratios (see Goodman 1991; 
Becker and Clogg 1989; Altham 1970). Although a few enterprising schol- 
ars have already applied log-linear models to sex segregation tables, none 
of the efforts to date has exploited the full potential of this approach (see 
Handl 1984; Willms 1982; Semyonov 1980; Semyonov and Scott 1983; 
Stolzenberg and D'Amico 1977). We think that further analyses based 
on margin-free measures of sex segregation may lead to nontrivial revi- 
sions of our understanding of cross-national and over-time variability in 
gender stratification.* 


SCALAR MEASURES OF SEX. SEGREGATION 


We ought not forget that segregation indices are merely scalar summaries 
of complex "segregation curves" representing the sex composition of all 
occupations. To be sure, most segregation scholars are quick to concede 
that “no single measure is correct for all purposes" (e.g., Lieberson 1980, 
p. 253; Abrahamson and Sigelman 1987), but this ever-popular dis- 
claimer is a poor substitute for satisfactory descriptive work. It should 
be recalled that Duncan and Duncan (1955) found D to be an acceptable 
index of racial segregation only because there appeared to be a “charac- 
teristic form for the segregation curves of most large American cities" 
(p. 214). While it is conventional to assume that the corresponding curves 
for sex segregation data are likewise invariant, such an assumption has 
not yet been verified in any rigorous way (but see Roos 1985, pp. 38—66; 
Gaskin 1979). At this relatively early point in the development of sex 


* 'The comparisons based on margin-dependent measures will be especially misleading 
when carried out across countries or time periods that differ substantially in occupa- 
tional composition or in rates of female labor force participation. 
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segregation research, we would thus agree with James and Taeuber 
(1985) that a “prudent analyst would construct and visually compare 
segregation curves” (p. 26; see also Brinton and Ngo [1991] for a related 
argument). We will be presenting such curves throughout the following 
analyses. 

There is good reason to believe that the distinctive cultures and politi- 
cal histories of advanced industrial countries can live on in ways that 
affect the contours of their segregation profiles. Among scholars who 
study detailed patterns of sex segregation, it is now commonplace to cite 
the integration of Soviet women into medical and engineering positions 
(e.g., Roos 1985; Blekher 1979; Dodge 1971) or to note that pharmacy 
and dentistry are female-dominated occupations in Finland, Poland, and 
Hungary (e.g., Safilios-Rothschild 1976; see also Szelényi and Poster 
1991). We will be carrying out analyses designed to reveal whether insti- 
tutional differences of a more fundamental kind can also generate cross- 
national variation at the level of major occupational groupings. It has 
long been argued, for example, that Swedish women are disproportion- 
ately channeled into a state-supported service sector that is dominated 
by traditionally sex-typed jobs (see Ruggie 1984; Scriven 1984). By con- 
trast, the well-known internal labor markets of Japan have the apparent 
effect of pushing women into blue-collar production work (see Brinton 
1988; Kalleberg and Lincoln 1988; Clark 1979), while the traditional 
cultural and institutional environment of Switzerland encourages women 
to choose occupations that are compatible with their marginal forms of 
labor market attachment (see Charles and Buchmann 1994; Buchmann 
and Charles, in press). The structure of these nation-specific sex segrega- 
tion systems has been reviewed in more detail elsewhere (see, e.g., 
Charles 1990); at this point, we merely wish to raise the possibility that 
some forms of cross-national variability may be revealed in how male 
and female work is separated, and not merely in the degree of such 
separation. If this is indeed the case, then the detailed contours of sex 
segregation cannot be adequately described with scalar indices, nor can 
satisfactory explanatory models be devised when these indices are ap- 
plied.? 


A GENERAL LOG-MULTIPLICATIVE APPROACH 


We will proceed by fitting a series of association models that are consis- 
tent with the conventional practice of summarizing cross-national vari- 


* The latter point may be obvious to those familiar with cross-national variability in 
gender stratification systems. We are merely commenting on the apparent disjuncture 
between our substantive understanding of such systems and conventional methods for 
describing them (see Brinton and Ngo 1993). 
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ability in a single parameter. The following model will serve as our 
starting point: 


Mik = c, Bie Yor gehen), (3) 


where i indexes sex, j indexes occupation, k indexes country, m,, is the 
expected frequency in cell (1,7, &), a, is the grand mean in the kth country, 
B,, is the country-specific marginal effect for the ith gender, y,, is the 
country-specific marginal effect for the jth occupation, ó, is the multipli- 
cative shift effect for the kth country, Z, is an indicator variable for 
gender (i.e., Z, = 0 and Z, = 1), and v, is the scale value for the jth 
occupation.® The distinctive feature of this model is that it scales both 
occupations and countries without assuming any prior ranking (see Good- 
man 1979a, 19795, 1981a; Clogg 1982; Xie 1992).’ As indicated above, 
the sex-by-occupation association is expressed in a set of J column effects 
(v,), while any cross-national variability in sex segregation has to be 
absorbed by a set of K multiplicative shift effects ($,).° If this specifica- 
tion fits the data, it follows that the segregation profile is invariant and 
that ^, can be used to represent cross-national differences in the underly- 
ing "strength" of sex segregation. We will not be following the common 
practice of simply assuming that a scalar index suffices; instead, we have 
embedded this assumption in a testable model, with the viability of 6, 
as a segregation index thus resting on the usual criteria of model fit. If 
our multiplicative shift model fails to provide a satisfactory fit, we will 
have to modify it by permitting the shape of the sex segregation profile 
to vary across countries. 

The full set of parameters in equation (3) cannot be uniquely estimated. 
In the following analyses, we will identify the column effects by con- 


é We will be using the same indicator variable (Z,) for most of the models introduced 
in this article. The metric that we have used to scale gender is of course arbitrary 
and inconsequential; that is, not only are the column effects estimated here reproduced 
perfectly by all scalings in which Z, — Z, — 1, but they can be easily recovered (by 
multiplying through by c) for all scalings in which Z, — Z, = c 

We have found it convenient to parameterize the sex segregation profile in terms of 
column effects. However, given that our classification includes only two rows of 
data, this specification places no within-country constraints on the sex-by-occupation 
association. Although there are any number of parameterizations that might be 
adopted in this context, we think it is elegant and analytically revealing to choose 
one that represents both countries and occupations as scalable quantities. It should 
nonetheless be kept in mind that many of the log-multiplicative models introduced 
below could be rewritten as seemingly simpler log-linear models. 

5 Whereas prior analysts (e.g., Yamaguchi 1987) have parameterized shift effects in 
additive form, we have followed Xie (1992) in adopting a simple multiplicative speci- 
fication (see also Clogg 1982; Becker and Clogg 1989; Fukumoto and Grusky 1992). 
The advantage in doing so is that the resulting model is invariant under all possible 
reorderings of the column and level categories (see Yamaguchi 1987, p. 484). 
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straining them to sum to zero and the marginal and multiplicative shift 
effects by constraining the parameters for the first row, column, or level 


to equal one: 
J 
ED 
ym 


and (4) 


Bue = Yu = 6, = I. 


The following closed-form results hold when the model represented by 
equation (3) fits perfectly: 


J 
In(By) = UJ x D» Ine My | 
j=l 
and 


(5) 
J 
yv, = In(Fy/M,y) — [us x» ny) 


ym 
m In(FA/M,) — In(B5). 


These results indicate that the main effect of gender for the kth country 
is merely the mean of the logged sex ratios, while the adjusted column 
effects (¢,v,) are simply occupation-specific departures from that mean.’ 
If the model fails to fit perfectly, the estimates of In(B;,) and v; can of 
course be recovered by replacing F, and M,, with their expected values. 


THE SEX SEGREGATION DATA 


We will apply this general model to an eight-nation data set collected by 
the International Labour Office (ILO). The ILO classifies labor force 
members into the following major occupations: (1) professional, techni- 
cal, and related workers, (2) administrative and managerial workers, (3) 
clerical and related workers, (4) sales workers, (5) service workers, (6) 
production and related workers, and transport equipment operators and 
laborers, and (7) agricultural, animal husbandry, and forestry workers, 


? The reader should be reminded that M, = m,, and that Fa = m, We have 
maintained our earlier notation (see eqq. [1] and [2] because it emphasizes the connec- 
ton between conventional segregation indices and the log-multiplicative measures 
introduced here. 
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and fishermen and hunters. We will eliminate the seventh category 
from the following analyses because of substantial cross-national discrep- 
ancies in the procedures for assigning women to agricultural labor (see 
ILO 1986, p. 3). The final sample counts for each country are presented 
in appendix A (for more details, see ILO [1985, 1986, 1987]. 

The available evidence suggests that the rank ordering of countries 
on standard segregation indices remains roughly the same under both 
aggregated and disaggregated occupational classifications (see Jonung 
1984; Charles 1990; Jacobs and Lim 1992). However, the standard indi- 
ces may not fully reveal the potentially distorting effects of aggregation, 
and we will therefore be carrying out a series of supplementary analyses 
with disaggregated census data from the United States and Japan (see 
U.S. Bureau of the Census 1984, table 276, pp. 166—75; Statistics Bureau 
of Japan 1984, pp. 586—620). We have recoded the latter data into an 
aggregated version of the detailed 1968 International Standard Classifi- 
cation of Occupations (ISCO), with the aggregations being introduced 
whenever the original occupational codes could not sustain the more 
detailed classification. 'The end result is the 45-category classification 
presented in appendix B. 


CONSTRUCTING A MARGIN-FREE INDEX OF SEX SEGREGATION 


We will begin our analyses with a global test of cross-national variability 
in sex segregation. It could well be argued that a basic family resemblance 
in segregation regimes is generated by cross-nationally shared cultural, 
economic, and institutional forces. We are referring, in particular, to the 
worldwide diffusion of a family structure in which women have primary 
responsibility for childrearing, cooking, and maintaining the home. Ac- 
cording to some theorists, women in such families should not only have 
a diminished incentive to invest in work-related human capital (given 
that investments must often be repaid over a shorter work life) but should 
also prefer occupations in which wage depreciation is minimized during 


10 These major categories are based on the 1968 International Standard Classification 
of Occupations (ISCO), but for convenience we shall refer to them as “ILO cate- 
gories.” 

! We are indebted to Harry Ganzeboom for his recoding of the Japanese data into 
the ISCO classification. 

12 Although the following analyses will be based exclusively on sex segregation tables, 
it would be equally instructive to analyze other forms of segregation data with our 
general multiplicative approach (e.g., racial occupational segregation). Indeed, when- 
ever there is a one-to-one correspondence between the categories being compared 
(e.g., occupations), the analyst will usually wish to apply measures that are margin 
free. 
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TABLE 1 


LOG-LINEAR AND LOG-MULTIPLICATIVE ASSOCIATION MODELS 
APPLIED TO EIGHT-NATION DATA SET 


Model or Contrast p df LyL A 
Model: 
1. Conditional independence 
OXN A UNE ciate es iris vers 7,121,442 40 100.0 18.1 
2. Constant sex segregation 
(QXxX N--SxN C)... .... ; 789,207 35 11.1 4.1 
3. Multiplicative shift effect 
(OOXN+SXN+C+AXWN). 527,952 28 7.4 2.4 
4. Segregation profiles 
(Ox N-SX Nc C x P)........ ; 126,389 25 1.8 1.3 
Contrast: 
1. Total variability (model 2) .......... .. R 789,207 35 190.0 
2. Explained variability under model 3 
(model 3 vs model 2) ............ ....... 261,255 7 33.1 
3. Explained variability under model 4 
(model 4 vs. model 2) ..... ............. : 662,818 10 84.0 


Norz.—0O = occupation, N = country; S = sex; C = column effects; A = global row-by-column 
association parameter, P = tripartite partition of countries. The index of dissimilarity (A) can be inter- 
preted as the percentage of cases that would have to be reallocated to bring the observed and expected 


values into perfect correspondence. 


the many employment interruptions that their family obligations require 
(see Polachek and Siebert 1993; Polachek 1979, 1981; cf. England et al. 
1988). The foregoing arguments suggest that men in all countries should 
dominate jobs that entail a substantial commitment to the labor market, 
whereas women should be disproportionately concentrated in jobs that 
neither require large amounts of human capital nor strongly penalize 
employment interruptions. Although the traditional family structure may 
therefore have a powerful standardizing effect on gender stratification 
systems, we would also cite the cultural diffusion of occupational gender 
Jabels and gender-based stereotypes as potential forces for convergence. } 

The overall effect of such forces can be assessed by fixing ¢, at one 
(for all 2) and thereby forcing all countries to share the same segregation 
profile. As shown in table 1 (see model 2), we find a substantial amount 
of cross-national similarity in our eight-nation data set, with the model 
of constant segregation misallocating only 4.1% of the cases and account- 


13 The occupational categories deployed here are so highly aggregated that one would 
expect substantial within-category variability on such dimensions as human capital 
requirements, wage depreciation, and the like. This heterogeneity greatly reduces our 
leverage in adjudicating between competing arguments about the sources or causes 
of occupational segregation. 
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ing for 88.9% of the association under the model of conditional indepen- 
dence. The column effects under model 2 take on a largely expected 
form; namely, women are underrepresented in managerial and produc- 
tion occupations, and they are overrepresented in clerical, sales, and 
service occupations (see fig. 2)* This evidence of cross-national conver- 
gence might be seen as the analogue within the field of sex segregation 
to the Featherman-Jones-Hauser finding that “the genotypical pattern 
of mobility . . . in industrial societies with a market economy and a 
nuclear family system is basically the same" (Hauser and Featherman 
1977, p. 16; Featherman, Jones, and Hauser 1975). 

At the same time, it is important to explore the cross-national variabil- 
ity in the data, since the model of constant sex segregation clearly fails 
to fit. The first step in doing so is to ask whether a more limited form of 
convergence might hold; that is, we can entertain the provisional hypoth- 
esis that the underlying segregation profile takes on the same basic shape 
in each country, while the overall degree of segregation is cross-nationally 
variable. This hypothesis leads us to our full log-multiplicative model 
(see eq. [3] in which the peaks and valleys of a generic segregation profile 
are compressed or expanded in accord with a simple shift effect. The 
latter model does indeed reveal considerable cross-national variation; as 
indicated in figure 3, the peaks and valleys for the Swedish curve are 2.7 
times more extreme than those for the relatively flat Japanese curve, 
whereas the results for the six remaining countries fall somewhere be- 
tween these two poles. However, we would not want to take these esti- 
mates too seriously, since our baseline model does not adequately account 
for the cross-national variability in the data. Under a standard decompo- 
sition of the test statistic (for model 2 of table 1), only 33.196 of the total 
variability can be explained with multiplicative shift effects, while the 
remaining variability arises from cross-national differences in the struc- 
ture of the segregation profile itself (see table 1, contrast 2). 

The latter result indicates that ^, cannot satisfactorily represent the 
structure of cross-national variability. Moreover, ó, is not necessarily the 
best of all possible scalar indices, since it improperly assumes a common 
segregation profile. If we insist on defining a scalar index in such circum- 
stances, we would be well advised to base it on a model that fits the 


!* The pattern of sex segregation revealed here may not be entirely surprising, but it 
is nonetheless difficult to reconcile it with the simple hypothesis that women should 
be disproportionately represented in occupations that require only limited investments 
in human capital. The latter hypothesis is neither consistent with the negative scale 
value for production workers nor with the gender neutral scale value for professionals. 
45 The log-multiplicative models presented here were estimated with modified GLIM 
programs that were based on and inspired by similar programs prepared by Mark P. 
Becker and Yu Xie. 
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Fic. 2.—À pooled profile of sex segregation. The parameter estimates are 
taken from model 2 (table 1). In the present graph and all following ones, the 
positive scale values indicate female overrepresentation and the negative scale 
values indicate male overrepresentation. We have used the following abbrevia- 
tions for the ILO occupations: PF = professional; MA = manager; CL = cleri- 
cal; SA = sales; SR = service; PR = production. 


three-way association between occupation, sex, and country.’ This 
model can be represented as follows: 


may = os Buys eT, (6) 


16 Tt is no easy task to choose among scalar indices when the multiplicative shift model 
fails to fit. In this context, one must either (1) distort the data at the point of estimating 
the model, or (2) apply a model that fits perfectly and then summarize the many 
parameters of that model in a single scalar index (thereby introducing "distortions" 
of a different sort). Although some information will necessarily be lost with either 
approach, we advocate the latter one because the resulting index (i.e., A) is sensitive 
to all departures from perfect integration rather than merely those which emerge 
under a particular representation of the common segregation profile. 
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Fic. 3.—Country-specific levels of sex segregation. The parameter estimates 
are taken from model 3 (table 1). We have used the following abbreviations for 
the ILO occupations: PF = professional; MA = manager; CL = clerical; SA = 
sales; SR = service; PR = production. We have also abbreviated the names of 
countries; TK = Turkey; GR = Greece; SZ = Switzerland; GB = Great Britain; 
WG = West Germany; SW = Sweden; US = United States; JP = Japan. 
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where each of the letters and subscripts is defined as before.!’ The column 
effects under this saturated model can be used to calculate the expected 
occupation-specific deviation from perfect integration: 


J 1/2 
A, = exp (1/7 x `> 4) 


j=l 
J J 2,1/2 (7) 
j=l jmi 


This new index of association is closely related to ġ,. 1° Indeed, when our 
multiplicative shift model fits perfectly, ^, is completely governed by the 
size of A. If, for example, A, and A, denote the value of A in any two 
(arbitrarily chosen) countries, then the following result holds: 


In(4,) = $,/d, x In(A,). (8) 


We can therefore conclude that In(A,)/In(A,) will equal $,/d, whenever 
equation (3) correctly characterizes the observed data. 

Unlike the size-standardized index of dissimilarity, our new index is 
invariant under multiplicative transformations of the sex ratio. When F, 
is multiplied by the factor c for all 7, A can be reexpressed as follows: 


J 2.1/2 
A, — exp (1/7 x > {inter Fai Mp) -|u x» inch) |} ) 
j=l 


== ep( u x Y [mo + In(F/M,) 


jul 
J 24 1/2 
J"1 
J J 24 1/2 
= exp (1/7 x v [ir F,/M,) — pur xv miMa |} 


471 j=! 


= A,. 


V The marginal effects for this model are identified as before (see eq. [4D, whereas 
the column effects are now constrained to sum to zero within each country. 

18 Tn an earlier draft of this article, we used the absolute value function in defining A 
(see also Charles 1992). The present definition has the virtue of making the relationship 
between A, and d, more transparent (see eq. [8]). 
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TABLE 2 


SCALAR MEASURES OF OCCUPATIONAL 
SEX SEGREGATION APPLIED TO 
EIGHT-NATION DATA SET 


SEGREGATION 
INDEX 
COUNTRY D D, A 
Switzerland ... .. 39.9 41.6 3.53 
Sweden... ........ 412 41.9 3.07 
Great Britain..... .. 44.4 414 2.77 
Turkey ..... ..... .. 40.5 46.2 2.64 
Japan ke acid) wu 24.1 30.1 2.56 
Germany... ... 389 34.2 2.41 
United States ..... 36.6 28.9 2.41 


Greece. .... ....... . 30.2 27.8 1.90 


NorEk.—D » index of dissimilarity, D, = size- 
standardized index of dissimilarity, A » global associ- 
ation index under saturated model. The values of A 
are calculated from the saturated model (see eq [6). 


As shown here, the constant factor “cancels out” under the algebra of 
natural logarithms, and A’ thus reduces to A. Moreover, A is also un- 
changed when the jth occupational margin is multiplied by a constant, 
because (cF,,/cM,,) = (F,/M,,) for any arbitrary c. It follows from this 
result that A can be safely used to compare countries with different occu- 
pational distributions. 

The values of D, D,, and A for our eight-nation data are presented in 
table 2. This table indicates that the rank ordering of countries under 
our margin-free index differs in nontrivial ways from what prevails under 
D or D,. For example, Switzerland registers the highest segregation level 
under A, while it occupies a middle position under D. We also find that 
Japan and Turkey are outliers under D and D, but not under A. The 
conventional segregation scores for Japan are usually regarded as surpris- 
ingly low (see Brinton and Ngo 1991); however, the present results indi- 
cate that the intrinsic association in Japan is quite strong, with our new 
index implying that males or females are overrepresented in the average 
Japanese occupation by a factor of 2.56. 


CONSTRUCTING SEX SEGREGATION PROFILES 


The test statistics presented in table 1 (see contrast 2) make it clear that 
any scalar index will conceal cross-national variability in the underlying 
segregation profile. As indicated earlier, we do have some hypotheses 
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TABLE 3 


OCCUPATION-SPECIFIC SEX SEGREGATION PARAMETERS FOR EIGHT-NATION DATA SET 


COLUMN EFFECT 
COUNTRY Professional Manager Clencal Sales Service Production 


Turkey.. eccriene I 28 —,74 1.41 — 1.01 —.40 = B5 
Greecescus s aus 61 — 82 .64 — 19 33 =—77 
Sweden...  .......... 22 — 1.29 1.50 —.10 1.16 —1.50 
japan ....... 2 55 —1 90 0607 — 03 74 = 29 
United States............ .01 — 53 1.45 .01 .49 — 1.43 
Switzerland .  ..... 19 — 2.20 .80 93 1.39 — 1.12 
Great Britain ......... — 22 —102 1.27 58 92 —1.52 
Germany ...... . . ...... 10 —1 14 91 69 .68 — 1.24 


NoTE —The parameter estimates are taken from the saturated model (see eq. [6]. The positive 
estimates indicate female overrepresentation, and the negative estimates indicate male overrepresenta- 
tion. Estimates that are large and positive are shown in italic. 


about the contours of these cross-national differences, but for our present 
purposes it is useful to proceed inductively by grouping the unconstrained 
column effects into distinct segregation profiles. The results from this 
exercise are presented in table 3 and figure 4. 

The column effects in table 3 provide limited evidence of cross-national 
parallelism in occupational sex typing. In all eight countries, we find that 
women are concentrated in the vast “middle class" of clerical work, 
while men consistently dominate managerial and production occupations. 
It would be a mistake, however, to gloss over the rather substantial 
cross-national differences in the degree of sex segregation within these 
categories. For example, Japanese males are overrepresented in produc- 
tion work by a factor of only 1.26, whereas the corresponding sex ratios 
for Great Britain and Sweden are as high as 4.57 and 4.48 (exp[.23] — 
1.26; exp[1.52] = 4.57; exp[1.50] = 4.48).? We would further note that 
the American managerial sector is highly integrated by current interna- 
tional standards; indeed, American males are only 1.70 times more likely 
than their female counterparts to be managers, whereas the correspond- 
ing sex ratios for Sweden, Japan, and Switzerland are two to five 
times stronger (exp[0.53] = 1.70; exp[1.29] = 3.63; exp[1.90] = 6.69; 
exp[2.20] = 9.03). These results are clearly consistent with some of the 


19 We have reversed the sign of the coefficients in table 3, since we are now reporting 
the male-to-female sex ratio. 

20 The contrast between the Swedish and American sex ratios may reflect the different 
ways in which these countries have accommodated demands for reduced gender strati- 
fication. As argued elsewhere, legalistic guarantees of equal opportunity (e.g., “affir- 
mative action” policies) have historically played a lesser role in Swedish-style corpo- 
ratist systems, since interest groups in such systems tend to be co-opted with more 
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country-specific institutional characteristics that we briefly discussed in 
our introductory comments. 

The sex ratios for professional, sales, and service occupations provide 
additional evidence that the segregation systems of industrial societies 
have not yet converged to a common pattern. In each of these occupa- 
tions, we find cross-national inconsistencies in the direction of occupa- 
tional sex typing; it is these types of “sign shifts” in the column effects 
that account for the poor fit of our baseline specification (see table 1, 
model 3). The most extreme examples of such shifts can be found in the 
segregation profiles for Turkey and Greece. As shown in figure 4, sales 
occupations are male dominated under profile A (see esp. Turkey), while 
the same occupations are gender neutral under profile B and female 
dominated under profile C. Obversely, we find that the professional sec- 
tor is female dominated under profile A but gender neutral (or more 
nearly so) under profiles B and C.?! Although results of this general sort 
could always be attributed to cross-national differences in the composi- 
tion of the major occupations (see below for details), we suspect that 
true sociocultural forces can account for some of the sign shifts. It is 
hardly surprising, for example, that Turkish women have been driven 
away from sales and service work, since traditional Islamic law strictly 
regulates the role of women in commercial transactions (see Arat 
1989). 

The foregoing graphs thus indicate that Turkey and Greece have a 
top-heavy pattern of segregation. We can further distinguish between 
two types of bottom-heavy profiles: the first one has a bimodal cast (see 
profile B), whereas the second one is less jagged in the interior regions 
(see profile C). The resulting typology can be usefully formalized by esti- 
mating a model that fits a single segregation curve for each profile. As 
shown in table 1, the latter model fits quite well; in fact, our profile- 
specific specification correctly allocates 98.7% of the respondents (see 
table 1, model 4), and it accounts for approximately 84% of the total 
cross-national variability (see table 1, contrast 3). The remaining variabil- 
ity is partly attributable to differences in the degree of sex segregation 
within each profile. 


tangible concessions (e.g., state-financed child care and guaranteed pregnancy leaves). 
The pluralistic and legalistic political structure of the United States has been translated 
into affirmative action programs rather than state-financed concessions of the Swedish 
sort (see Lovenduski 1986; Silén 1988; Gelb 1989; Charles 1990, 1992). 


*! Tt could well be argued that the sex segregation regime of Japan is more properly 
classified under profile A. In this regard, we should emphasize that our profiles obvi- 
ously cannot be viewed as definitive, but rather are merely illustrative representations 
of the types of log-multiplicative analyses that might be carried out. 
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MODELS FOR DISAGGREGATED DATA 


Up to now, our analyses have been based exclusively on the aggregated 
ILO classifications, but clearly the same types of models and methods 
could be readily applied to disaggregated data. The purpose of the pres- 
ent section is to introduce a series of multiplicative models that provide 
new insights into the effects of aggregation and disaggregation on segre- 
gation statistics. We will address the following questions in turn: 


1. How much of the total sex-by-occupation association is lost by aggre- 
gating the data into six ILO categories? Can we capture the most 
important cross-national differences in sex segregation with highly 
aggregated data? 

2. Are the aggregated ILO profiles (see fig. 4) distorted by cross-national 
differences in the mixture of detailed occupations found within each 
major category? Does a cross-nationally common curve emerge when 
these compositional biases are purged from the data? 

3. Can we characterize the detailed segregation profiles with a multipli- 
cative shift parameter? Does the rank-ordering of countries under this 
shift parameter mimic the corresponding rank-ordering for aggregate 
data (see table 2)? 


As we noted earlier, this set of supplementary analyses will have to 
be carried out with our two-nation sample (see app. B), since the ILO 
classifications are only published in highly aggregated form. The results 
presented in this section should therefore be seen as largely illustrative 
in intent. 

We will begin by asking whether the aggregated ILO classification 
conceals a substantial amount of sex-by-occupation association. This 
question can be addressed by fitting the following model for each country: 


m, = a, y, e 79, (10) 
where 
c=1  if1xj-x138, c=2 if145j515, 
c= 3 if 167 <= 22, c= 4 if 23 37525, 
c=5 if 26 57 S31, c= 6 if 32 =£} S45. 


The above set of “side contraints” on v* forces the column effects to be 
equal within each of the six major ILO categories." We have not fitted 
& corresponding set of column effects for detailed occupations; conse- 


7 This model can be identified by fixing B, and y, at “1” and by requiring the six 
column effects (v*) to sum to "0." 
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TABLE 4 


COMPONENTS OF TOTAL ASSOCIATION IN DISAGGREGATED DATA 
FROM UNITED STATES AND JAPAN 


Model n af Lu A 
United States: 
Independence (O + 5).. .................... 6,902,112 44 100 0 25.6 
Major occupation effects (O + S + G)... 3,219,930 39 46.7 13 1 
Japan: 
Independence (O + S) . ............ ee 2,481,293 44 100 0 201 
Major occupation effects (O + S + G).. 1,663,678 39 67 0 128 


NoTE.—O = detailed occupation, S = sex, G = major occupation column effects 


quently, the model implies that the segregation regime is homogeneous 
across occupations after the ILO effects are parsed out, with the associ- 
ated test statistic thus indexing the extent to which the data violate this 
implication (see Goodman 19815; Bishop, Fienberg, and Holland 1975, 
pp. 126—30; Featherman and Hauser 1978, pp. 180—84; Allison 1980). 
As shown in table 4, 46.796 of the association in the American table is 
lost by aggregating the data into six ILO categories, while a full 67.096 
of the Japanese association is lost under the same aggregation. In inter- 
preting these results, some scholars might prefer to emphasize that a 
relatively large component of association can be explained with only 5 
df, whereas others might point out that most of the sex-by-occupation 
association is generated within the six ILO categories. The latter type of 
description tends to be preferred by contemporary segregation research- 
ers; that is, the prevailing view seems to be that the standard occupa- 
tional groupings (e.g., the ILO categories) are unacceptably hetero- 
geneous and that researchers should therefore attempt to ratchet 
segregation analyses down to the lowest possible level (see, e.g., Cain 
1984; Reskin and Roos 1987, p. 11; Sokoloff 1987, p. 62).^ We see 
nothing in the results of table 4 that is inconsistent with such an interpre- 
tation. 

It is quite another matter to ask whether aggregated data will typically 
misinform us about the structure of cross-national variability in sex segre- 
gation. The sources of this variability can be specified with the following 
model: 


m _ Qty Ba Vine™ + Zawin) (11) 


yk 


43 This viewpoint is typically informed by the pathbreaking work of Bielby and Baron 
(1984, 1986). 
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TABLE 5 


LOG-LINEAR AND LOG-MULTIPLICATIVE ASSOCIATION MODELS 
APPLIED TO Two-NATION DATA SET 


Model p df Ln A 
Constant sex segregation 
(OX N+85 XN + Ch... cece cee 2. 230,843 44 100.0 4.9 
Additive shift in means 
(OXN+SXN+C+ G4 XK WN)... ee 220,520 39 30.2 2.0 


Hybrid model 
OOXN+S5XN+C+AXN+G X N)... 219,457 38 30.0 2.0 


NoTE.—O = detailed occupation; N = country, S = sex; C = detailed occupation column effects, 
A = global row-by-column association parameter, G = major occupation column effects. 


where v; refers to the unconstrained column effects and v? refers to the 
ILO column effects that are generated by the six sets of equality con- 
straints implied by equation (10).?* Under the specification indicated here, 
the only outlet for cross-national variability is the shift effects defined 
at the level of major categories, since the scale values for the detailed 
occupations are constrained to be the same across countries. It turns out 
that this type of constraint does not lead us too far astray; in fact, the 
model represented by equation (11) misclassifies only 2% of the respon- 
dents, and it accounts for nearly 7096 of the total cross-national variabil- 
ity (see table 5, *Additive shift in means"). We can thus conclude that 
the most important institutional differences in sex aggregation are ex- 
pressed at the level of major occupational groupings. Although the ILO 
categories clearly conceal a substantial amount of sex-by-occupation asso- 
ciation (see table 4), it would appear that this residual association takes 
on a relatively similar form in each country. 

The latter result does not give us full license to proceed with an aggre- 
gate analysis. After all, the occupational composition of the ILO catego- 
ries may well differ across countries, and it is therefore possible that 
some of the cross-national variability observed in figure 4 is artifactual 
(see Sokoloff [1987, pp. 63—66] for a related argument). We can eliminate 
this form of “compositional bias" by fitting the following model: 


Min = o, Bí Ype” M (12) 


24 The identifying restrictions deployed here are directly analogous to those repre- 
sented by eq. (4). That is, the set of six ILO column effects for the second country 
(v*) are constrained to sum to zero, and the pooled set of 45 microlevel column effects 
(v,) are likewise constrained to sum to zero. The ILO column effects for the first 
country (v5) are all fixed at one. 
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where v; and v* are defined as before.” The distinctive feature of this 
model is that it parameterizes the structure of segregation at multiple 
levels, thereby making it possible to estimate the net residue of segrega- 
tion at the aggregate level after first purging the data of lower-order 
compositional effects (see Stier and Grusky [1990] for a related model; 
also, for a pathbreaking discussion of purging, see Clogg and Eliason 
[1988] and Clogg, Shockey, and Eliason [1990]. We have graphed the 
relevant results from this model in figure 5, with the dotted lines denoting 
the purged ILO column effects, and the solid lines denoting the unpurged 
effects calculated from the aggregated data.*° The overall picture that 
emerges from this figure is only partially reassuring; to be sure, some of 
the original cross-national differences persist in unchanged form (i.e., PF 
and PR), but the remaining ones are either strengthened or weakened. 
While this finding indicates that the contours of our segregation profiles 
(see fig. 4) may be somewhat distorted, it is worth noting that the purged 
-column effects in figure 5 continue to vary across the two nations (see 
esp. MA, SA, and PR). We must therefore reject our provisional hypothe- 
sis that such biases were concealing a cross-nationally common profile. 

In some circumstances, analysts of sex segregation may also wish to 
characterize the structure of the detailed segregation curve, and their 
attention will thus turn to some form of multiplicative shift model. As 
may be recalled, we were forced to reject this highly restrictive specifica- 
tion for the aggregated ILO data (see table 1, contrast 2), but it is still 
possible that the segregation profile for detailed occupations will take on 
a more structured form. This possibility can be addressed by fitting the 
following model: 


fu = o, Ba y, 077 + Zl (13) 


where 6, is a multiplicative shift parameter governing the relative height 
of the peaks and valleys in the detailed segregation profile." As indicated 


3 The model presented here will always fit the data perfectly. The microlevel column 
effects (v,,) were identified by being forced to sum to zero within the six major occupa- 
tional categories of each country, whereas the [LO column effects (v4) were identified 
by being forced to sum to zero within each country. When these restrictions are 
imposed, the microlevel column effects account for 39 df in each country (i.e., 45 — 
6 = 39), and the ILO column effects account for the remaining 5 df in each country 
(i.e.,6 —1- 5) 

?$ The unpurged column effects in fig. 5 differ from the corresponding effects in fig. 
4, since the two sets of estimates are based on different data. 

7 The shift effects (,) for this model were identified by fixing b, at one, and the 
column effects (v, and v4) were identified by imposing the restrictions specified in n. 
24. For didactic purposes, we have presented two sets of means (v* and v5) in fig. 6, 
but it should be kept in mind that one of these sets is implied by the microlevel column 
effects and does not, therefore, convey any additional information. 
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OCCUPATION 


Fic. 5.—Purged and unpurged means for two-nation data. The purged scale 
values are drawn from the saturated model represented in eq. (12). We have used 
the following abbreviations for the ILO occupations: PF — professional; MA — 
manager; CL= clerical; SA = sales; SR = service; PR = production. We have 
also used abbreviated names for Japan (JP) and the United States (US). 


in figure 6, this new model permits the purged ILO means (v*) to freely 
vary across countries, but it constrains the lower-order column effects 
(vj) to be a multiplicative function of ó, (see table 5 for the relevant fit 
statistics). In the present case, the estimated ratio of b, to o, equals 
1.047, and we can thereby conclude that the dispersion around the ILO 
means is approximately 4.796 greater in Japan than in the United States. 
It follows that Japan has a higher segregation index at two levels of 
analysis; that is, not only are the Japanese ILO categories more segre- 
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gated than the corresponding American categories, but so too are the 
detailed occupations within these categories.”* 


THE HIERARCHICAL STRUCTURE OF SEX SEGREGATION 


The models that we have presented up to now all treat the occupational 
structure as a simple nominal variable. Although most of the standard 
segregation indices (e.g., D, D,) also rest on a nominal level of measure- 
ment, there has been a recent resurgence of work based on alternative 
indices that require some form of ordinal or continuous scaling (see Brin- 
ton and Ngo 1991; Stafford and Fossett 1989; Fossett, Galle, and Kelly 
1986; White 1983). This work has been motivated, at least in part, by 
the so-called checkerboard problem that White (1983) first discussed in 
the context of residential segregation research. As was noted by White 
(1983, pp. 1010-11), the value of D will be unaffected by the spatial 
arrangement of the underlying census tracts (i.e., their “checkerboard 
layout"), since the relevant calculations for D are based on the internal 
composition of the tracts rather than the distances between them (see 
also Duncan and Duncan 1955, p. 215; Taeuber and Taeuber 1965, p. 
205). The implication, of course, is that D will fail to register “tract- 
level" desegregation; for example, if a large ghetto were broken up by 
scattering the constituent tracts throughout the city, the value of D would 
necessarily remain unchanged.?? 

The same type of problem arises in a simpler (one-dimensional) form 
when occupational data are analyzed. In the latter context, one might 
wish to calculate the "social distance" between the male and female 
distributions, with the relevant metric typically being some form of pres- 
tige or socioeconomic scale. It is clearly inappropriate to use D for such 
purposes, since it was designed to measure "nominal differentiation 
rather than inequality" (Fossett et al. 1986, p. 423). Indeed, just as D 
cannot detect the residential desegregation that occurs when an all-black 
tract is moved to a neighborhood formerly dominated by whites, so too 
it cannot detect the sex desegregation that occurs when an all-female 
occupation is moved to a "socioeconomic region" formerly dominated 
by males (see also Fossett and South 1983; Stafford and Fossett 1989, p. 


28 Tf the multiplicative shift effects are allowed to be category specific, we find that 
in two cases (i.e., clerical and production occupations) the segregation index is actually 
larger in the United States than in Japan. This elaborated model fits relatively well 
Q^ = 193,005), but it still accounts for only 12.596 of the total variability in the 
detailed segregation profile (1 — [193,005/220,520] = .125). We are thus well advised 
to treat the estimates from our multiplicative shift models with some caution. 

129 The obvious irony here is that the checkerboard problem can be solved (in ad hoc 
fashion) by resorting to less detailed levels of measurement. 
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179; Brinton and Ngo 1991). This deficiency has motivated some segrega- 
tion scholars to define and deploy alternative indices that take into ac- 
count the location of census tracts, school districts, or occupations in 
physical or social space. It should come as no surprise that these revised 
indices are often direct modifications of D (e.g., Brinton and Ngo 1991). 

Unless the indices so proposed are functions of the relevant cross- 
product ratios, they will again be margin-dependent and therefore flawed 
for comparative purposes. We can secure a margin-free measure by fitting 
a scaled association model of the following kind: 


Minn = o0, Bí ya 6 779), (14) 


where p, and T, are direct analogues to b, and v,,, and the remainimg 
parameters retain their original meaning. This model differs from our 
baseline specification in equation (3) because T, refers to a priori values 
rather than freely estimated ones. We thus end up with a hybrid speci- 
fication that stands somewhere between the association models of Ha- 
berman (1974) and those of Hout (1984). As indicated in equation (14), 
the row categories in our data are scaled with the standard unit scores of 
a linear-by-linear interaction model (see Haberman 1974; Duncan 1979; 
Goodman 1979a), whereas the column categories are scaled with external 
scores of the kind deployed by Hout (1984, 1988), Hauser (1984), and 
others (Hout and Jackson 1986; Szelényi 1988). 

We have illustrated this simple approach by estimating i, conditional 
on the prestige scores from SIOPS (Standard International Occupational 
Prestige Scale). Under our specification, 7,, equals T} for all j; this 
constraint holds because we have scaled the occupations in each country 
with the same prestige scores. The fit statistics in table 6 indicate that 
our model misallocates 23.796 of the respondents and accounts for only 
1.296 of the total sex-by-occupation association (see the scaled association 
model). It would thus appear that SIOPS cannot adequately account for 
the underlying structure of sex segregation; if anything, the graphs in 
figure 7 suggest that the column effects take on a curvilinear form, with 
the inflection point in both countries occurring between 45 and 50 prestige 
points. This poor performance is of course consistent with some of our 
prior results. The graphs in figure 5, for example, suggested that the ILO 


9? The multiplicative shift parameter indexes the overall sex-by-occupation association 
conditional on the scores so assigned. 

31 Tn almost all cases, the occupations in our 45-category classification correspond to 
a *minor group" in ISCO, and we could therefore directly apply the published ISCO 
version of the standard scale (see Treiman 1977, app. À). The remaining scores were 
estimated by averaging across the SIOPS values for all of the "unit occupations" 
contained within a given category (see app. B below for a listing of the final scores). 
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TABLE 6 


MODELS OF SCALED ASSOCIATION FoR TWO-NATION DATA 


Model p df LL A 
Conditional independence 
(OX N-b5X N ooscesscnsiexotuvs 9,383,405 88 100.0 23 7 
Scaled association 
(Ox N -S x N «t P x N).......... 9,274,708 86 98.8 23.7 
Purged scaled association 
(Ox N- Sx N-Px G x N) 3,667,937 66 39.1 10.1 


Notrr.—O = detailed occupation; N = country, S = sex; P = product term (row scores X column 
scores); G = major occupation. 


column effects do not follow a simple prestige gradient, whereas our 
additional tests in table 4 indicated that nearly half of the association in 
the disaggregated tables is generated at the ILO level. These two findings 
imply that a simple association model was doomed from the start. 

The expected prestige gradient may nonetheless emerge after the ILO 
effects are purged from the data. It is commonly argued, for example, 
that aggregate analyses of sex segregation are misleading because males 
tend to secure the most desirable occupations within each of the major 
categories conventionally deployed. This expectation can be tested, albeit 
only partially, by fitting a model of the following kind: 


where vX refers to the ILO column effects in the kth country (see eq. 
[10] for the relevant equality constraints), |, refers to the corresponding 
country-specific association parameters estimated within each of the six 
ILO major categories, and the remaining letters and subscripts are de- 
fined as before.” As might be expected, this revised specification fits 
relatively well; the results in table 6 reveal that only 39.1% of the associa- 
tion remains unexplained when v* and % are included as additional 
terms. While the fit statistics are much improved under this specification, 
we still find that the resulting prestige gradient does not take on the 
conventionally expected shape (see table 7). In fact, males enjoy an ad- 
vantage over females in only three ILO categories (professional, sales, 
and service), whereas the reverse association prevails in the two re- 


3 This model can be estimated by applying our original association model (see eq. 
[14] to the six subtables formed by disaggregating across the ILO categories. If the 
data are analyzed as a single array (as represented in eq. [15], then the ILO column 
effects (v&) can be identified by being forced to sum to zero within each country. 
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TABLE 7 


PARAMETERS OF SCALED ASSOCIATION FOR 
MAJOR OCCUPATIONAL CATEGORIES 


OCCUPATION United States Japan 
Professional... ........ — 113 —.118 
Clerical ................. .217 112 
DRIES iiis) derai — 044 — .040 
Service. ...........ees —.213 — .184 
Production ..... ..... 010 021 


NoTE.—The parameter estimates are taken from 
model 3, table 6 The positive estimates indicate female 
overrepresentation, and the negative estimates indicate 
male overrepresentation. We have omitted the manage- 
nal category because it contains only two occupations 


maining cases (clerical and production). If our SIOPS scores were a per- 
fect measure of the general desirability of jobs (see Goldthorpe and Hope 
1974), these results would be partially inconsistent with the hypothesis 
that “occupational composition [is] the result of a matching process in 
which the top-ranked workers get the most attractive jobs" (Reskin and 
Roos 1990, p. 307; see also Strober 1984). 


CONCLUSIONS 


We began this article by noting that the conventional segregation indices 
are dependent on the marginal distributions in a sex-by-occupation array 
(see fig. 1). It was this deficiency that motivated Gibbs (1965), Gross 
(1968), and other segregation scholars to modify D by standardizing for 
"differences among occupational categories with regard to their share of 
the labor force" (Gibbs 1965, p. 163). The resulting size-standardized 
index (D,) has now become the measure of choice among contemporary 
scholars who seek to compare segregation regimes across time or space 
(e.g., Brinton and Ngo 1991, 1993; Presser and Kishor 1991; Williams 
1979; Jacobs 1989a, 1989b; Jacobs and Lim 1992). It should be empha- 


3 It should be emphasized, of course, that a queuing hypothesis of this sort cannot 
be adequately addressed with the present data. After all, SIOPS is clearly not an 
exhaustive measure of job desirability (see Jencks et al. 1988), nor is our 45-category 
classification sufficiently fine grained to reveal the structure of male advantage at the 
most detailed level of analysis (see Bielby and Baron 1984). We would further note 
that a queuing model cannot be tested in any convincing way without controlling for 
heterogeneity in worker qualifications (e.g., education, work experience, and training). 
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sized that the transition to D, occurred without great fanfare; indeed, D, 
became popular well after the methodological debates of the 1960s had 
run their course, and it was therefore shielded from the rigorous vetting 
that earlier indices had undergone (see Peach 1975). This is not to say 
that the standardization proposed by Gibbs (1965) failed in its stated 
objective to eliminate the distorting effects of the occupational structure. 
The size-standardized index does indeed live up to its billing; however, 
the cost of standardizing in this fashion is that D, is no longer scale 
invariant (see James and Taeuber 1985), and hence researchers replacing 
D with D, are merely exchanging one form of marginal dependence for 
another. 

If we wish to construct a margin-free index, we have no choice but to 
resort to measures that are functions of cross-product ratios. The center- 
piece of our approach has been a simple association model that permits 
the peaks and valleys of the segregation profile to be compressed or 
expanded in accord with a scalar shift effect. We have thus rejected the 
conventional practice of assuming that a scalar index is adequate to the 
task; instead, we have argued that this assumption should be embedded 
in a testable model, with the viability of a scalar approach resting on the 
usual criteria of model fit. As it turns out, only one-third of the total 
cross-national variability can be explained with a multiplicative shift 
effect, while the remaining variability must be attributed to heterogeneity 
in the segregation curves themselves (see table 1, contrast 2). Although 
the latter form of heterogeneity cannot be fully captured with a scalar 
index, we have nonetheless defined a margin-free measure (A) that is 
based on the particular segregation profile prevailing within each coun- 
try. We have also used elaborated versions of our general model to exam- 
ine the hierarchical structure of segregation, to identify the dominant 
"segregation profiles" in industrial countries, and to parse out the net 
residue of segregation at multiple levels of analysis. 

This modeling framework may prove to be useful in future analyses 
of occupational sex segregation. At the same time, the conventional indi- 
ces have so far shown remarkable staying power, and it would thus be 
presumptious of us to suppose that the forces of inertia and entrenched 
interest will be quickly or easily overcome. Among the various arguments 
that are likely to be raised against our analyses, the following are perhaps 
the most obvious ones: 

Issues of aggregation. —By the usual standards of sex segregation re- 
search, our occupational categories are bighly aggregated, and some 
skeptics may therefore find our results to be unconvincing or even mis- 
leading. In this regard, we would emphasize that our analyses were com- 
pleted at the aggregate level for reasons of convenience and data avail- 
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ability, and not because of any intrinsic limitations of our modeling 
framework.** We would nonetheless contend that patterns of sex segrega- 
tion at the major occupational level are of considerable interest because 
they signify correspondingly major differences in socioeconomic rewards 
and conditions. In our continuing efforts to ferret out segregation at the 
most detailed level possible, we ought not to forget that much of the 
occupational heterogeneity in life chances, work conditions, and con- 
sumption practices is likely located at the level of major categories. While 
the analytic returns to disaggregating occupations may therefore be lim- 
ited, this is not to gainsay the equally important point that research 
carried out at the major occupational level is subject to compositional 
biases that can and should be purged by the methods that we introduced 
above (see eq. [12]. 

Conceptualizing sex segregation.—lIt is also important to address the 
fallback argument that log-multiplicative measures are not sufficiently 
faithful to traditional conceptualizations of sex segregation. If sex segre- 
gation is defined to be whatever D or D, measure, then of course such 
arguments hold in à nominal sense. We would suggest, however, that 
many researchers have adopted an implicit conceptualization of segrega- 
tion that is distinct from these common operationalizations (e.g., Wil- 
liams 1979; Blau and Hendricks 1979; England 1981; Bridges 1982; 
Hand! 1984; Tienda and Ortiz 1987; Beller 1984; Bianchi and Rytina 
1986; Abrahamson and Sigelman 1987; Jacobs 1989a, 1989b; Jacobs and 
Lim 1992; Presser and Kishor 1991; Brinton and Ngo 1991, 1993). In- 
deed, in treating column effects as the fundamental parameters of sex 
segregation, we have merely operationalized the long-standing assump- 
tion that such parameters are properly independent of both the occupa- 
tional structure and the rate of female labor force participation. The 
development of D, was seemingly motivated by a similar objective, yet 
it failed to fully realize the implicit conceptualization that underlies it.* 

Issues of endogenetty.—-In making the prior point, we do not mean to 
suggest that traditional conceptualizations of segregation are necessarily 
desirable, nor that any clear consensus on conceptual matters has now 
been reached. However, we would argue that scholars who reject mar- 
gin-free measures of sex segregation should not likewise reject all forms 


* Tf a cross-classification is disaggregated to the point of being extremely sparse, then 
asymptotic results are less safely presumed and sampling zeroes may frequently ap- 
pear. Although some of the models introduced here cannot be directly estimated when 
sampling zeros are present, the methods for analyzing such arrays are relatively well 
developed (see, e.g., Clogg and Eliason 1987). 

** While D also confounds marginal and interaction effects, its great virtue is that it 
does so in a way that has a pleasing interpretation. The same cannot be said for D,, 
and we would therefore recommend abandoning the latter measure altogether. 
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of multiplicative modeling, since many competing representations of seg- 
regation can be elegantly operationalized in the context of simple log- 
linear or log-multiplicative specifications. This includes, for example, 
parameterizations in which the rate of female labor force participation is 
not exogenously determined, but rather is generated by the conjunction 
of occupational marginal effects and occupation-specific gender ratios. 
The latter formulation is hardly radical or innovative; it underlies, in 
fact, all arguments to the effect that the secular trend in female labor 
force participation has been generated by the exogenous growth of fe- 
male-typed occupations (see, e.g., Oppenheimer 1970). The following 
model is suggested by such arguments: 


My = ay;5,,, (16) 


where y, = 1 and 8, = 8, = °° ° = ôy = 1. The segregation 
parameters under this specification (1.e., 6,;) are a mixture of the marginal 
(B,) and interaction (v,) effects estimated under our saturated multiplica- 
tive model (see eq. [6]. In a single sex-by-occupation array, these two 
specifications are perforce equivalent, since both fit the data perfectly. 
However, when a third dimension is introduced (e.g., time), it becomes 
possible to determine which of these specifications might be construed as 
structural and thereby preferred (see Duncan 1975; also, for a relevant 
application, see Grusky and Hauser [1984]. The model of equation (16) 
could be elaborated in various other ways, but for our present purposes 
it should suffice to emphasize that multiplicative models are consistent 
with a wide range of segregation parameterizations, not all of which are 
margin free. 

The appeal of a multiplicative framework thus rests in large part with 
its analytic flexibility. We would like to conclude by reviewing, if only 
briefly, some potentially useful modifications and extensions of our pre- 
ferred models. Among the more straightforward extensions, we would 
include (1) models that incorporate additional scalable variables repre- 
senting further contexts in which segregation processes are nested (e.g., 
age, period, cohort, industry, and firm size), (2) models that account for 
cross-context variability in segregation by conditioning on a priori scores 
that characterize the contexts, and (3) models of racial segregation that 
freely scale both the occupational categories and the racial categories 


% The requisite models here would be similar in structure to those represented in eqq. 
(14) and (15). However, rather than applying external scores to the occupational 
categories, we would now be applying such scores to the categories indexing countries. 
The contextual variables represented in this fashion can be constrained to exert global 
effects on all occupations or to exert particularized effects that are specific to certain 
occupations or combinations of occupations (Charles 1992, also, see Grusky and 
Hauser 1984; Hauser and Grusky 1988) 
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represented in a race-by-occupation array (e.g., whites, African- 
Americans, Hispanics, and Native Americans). It would also be useful 
to revise our preferred models in more ambitious and far-reaching ways 
by explicitly incorporating individual-level covariates (e.g., education). 
In doing so, cross-national differences in the endowments or human capi- 
tal of men and women could be effectively controlled, with the result 
being a purged version of A that indexes the residual variability generated 
in the labor market itself (see Yamaguchi [1983] for a related model). 
The latter approach would provide a useful bridge between descriptive 
measures of sex segregation and standard explanatory models of sex dis- 
crimination. 


APPENDIX A 
TABLE A1 


OBSERVED COUNTS IN CROSS-CLASSIFICATION OF SEX 
BY OCCUPATION IN EIGHT COUNTRIES 


OCCUPATION 
COUNTRY AND Sex Professional Managerial Clerical Sales Service Producton 


Turkey: 

Male........ ..... 580,983 148,629 437,380 709,755 833,713 3,675,554 

Female... ...... 244,868 8,310 209,217 30,132 65,342 247,207 
Greece: 

Male.. ........ ... 20,029 5,296 18,311 21,688 18,061 93,755 

Female ......... : 12,440 789 14,310 6,055 8,498 14,744 
Switzerland 

Male ............ .. 290,252 69,673 294,564 110,684 115,560 913,171 

Female.... ...... 177,659 3,921 330,847 141,404 235,065 151,017 
Great Britain 

Male ...... we» 2,497,820 1,787,150 1,011,550 571,510 1,004,260 6,796,060 

Female ....... .. 1,639,970 524,560 2,933,700 832,620 2,058,480 1,208,680 
Germany: 

Male........ .... 9,528 3,336 8,048 4,236 5,444 30,752 

Female ......... 6,496 660 12,408 5,232 6,652 5,488 
Sweden, 

Male ......... "E 6,006 869 1,089 2,057 1,628 11,407 

Female .......... 7,183 231 4,675 1,793 4,994 2,453 
United States: 

Male. ..........-- 69,007 62,813 28,041 . 53,110 48,578 211,708 

Female .. ........ 65,988 34,936 112,601 50,809 74,607 47,986 
Japan. 

Male .............. 28,710 19,503 44,649 51,381 21,780 147,312 

Female... ... .... 23,661 1,386 50,787 23,661 21,780 55,440 


Nors —We have deflated the population estimates provided by the ILO into sample counts (see 
Charles 1990). 
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TABLE B1 


OBSERVED COUNTS IN DETAILED CROSS-CLASSIFICATION OF SEX 
BY OCCUPATION IN UNITED STATES AND JAPAN 


COUNTRY AND SEX 
U S. US. Japanese Japanese 
OCCUPATION Males Females Males Females 
Professional: 
Researcher and engineer (61.2)... 642,634 157,536 245 ,666 13,703 
Air and ship officer (59.0) ...... 2 21,202 336 13,285 218 
Medical professional (68.3)... ... 122,463 21,672 45,432 13,315 
Other medical workers (49.5)..... 94,147 704,711 36,709 166,849 
Accountant (62.0).................... 119,046 73,397 7,917 286 
Turist (43.0) o obeite tu Tos EPIR- xe 91,240 24,445 8,026 661 
Teacher (61.0)... . ...... c sss 286,338 582,908 163,535 184,642 
Worker in religion (46.0) .... ... 54,687 8,543 18,233 4,288 
Author and journalist (58.0) ...... 31,034 27,140 16,930 3,394 
Painter and sculptor (51.0) ........ 61,094 50,303 23,481 8,889 
Musician and performer (48.0) ... 33,406 18,005 10,645 16,559 
Athlete (49.0) ............seeeee s. 7,644 2,388 4,188 1,345 
Other professional (55.0)....... .. 164,548 182,423 33,225 19,639 
Manager: 
Government official (64.0). ........ 48,413 21,634 28,107 355 
Business manager (63.0) .......... 1,048,860 425,148 463,655 35,827 
Clerical: 
Stenographer and typist (42.0) ... 6,003 151,256 598 16,000 
Keypunch operator (45.0) ........ 5,695 69,320 507 9,885 
Transport conductor (41.7) ....... 145,761 58,894 34,524 5,328 
Mail clerk (44.0) .. .................. 119,115 53,483 34,778 5,195 
Telephone operator (44.0) ......... 6,482 55,062 7,280 20,494 
Machine operator (49.0) ........... 43,163 65,504 10,145 6,048 
Other clerical (47.8)................. 515,164 2,340,363 806,349 965,553 
Sales: 
Sales manager (47.3)................ 261,998 110,705 247,146 73,908 
Agent and broker (50.0) ........... 170,983 90,689 56,924 53,705 
Other sales (35.2). ......... ....... 620,865 531,291 629,740 474,062 
Service. 
Maid and housekeeping (29.5) .. 40,017 208,478 8,298 26,331 
Cock and food service (26.0) ..... 312,831 607,134 210,059 346,838 
Launderer (22 0).............. ...... 17,604 38,756 16,725 14,985 
Personal service (32.0)... . ........ 33,383 98,422 37,629 84,949 
Protective service (35.0)............ 585,171 135,701 151,266 3,411 
Other service (26.5) ................ 56,372 168,474 37,135 60,555 
Production: 
Extractive (32.0) ........ ..... ..... 66,537 1,726 14,019 517 
Metal and plastic worker (37.3) $37,146 58,543 498,643 101,921 
Wood worker (31.0)................. 45,608 7,668 73,493 22,621 
Textile worker (31.5) ............. 56,147 230,627 94,081 277,981 
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TABLE B1 (Continued) 


COUNTRY AND SEX 

U S. U.S Japanese Japanese 

OCCUPATION Males Females Males Females 
Shoemaker (24.0) ... ................ 7,945 12,582 6,291 5,689 
Assembler and repairer (43.0) .... 792,613 189,202 288,013 38,506 
Electrical worker (41.0). .......... 296,981 29,446 217,322 109,276 
Jeweler (43.0) ......................... 4,865 2,350 3,941 1,857 
Printer (41.0) ............... eee 73,689 36,438 57,624 20,540 
Painter (30.0) ccdiescxades eos iN Re 102,942 9,844 61,258 10,740 
Construction worker (31.0).... .. 734,172 16,250 555,789 41,301 
Machine operator (30.0) ........... 611,655 144,905 170,537 62,601 
Transport equipment (28.0) ....... 564,560 54,343 471,832 22,686 
Other production (36 0) ............ 1,177,269 416,955 356,730 289,370 


NorTx.—The entries in parentheses are the estimated Standard International Occupational Prestige 
scores (Treiman 1977) 
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“Nineteenth Amendment women” are women in the United States 
who came of age during or just after the era when women could 
not vote. The roughly 4,000 such women included in the National 
Election Studies of 1952~88 provide an unusual opportunity for 
testing whether general historical conditions during childhood and 
adolescence have enduring effects. Despite common claims of co- 
hort effects, some scholars remain skeptical because cohort effects 
are notoriously difficult to distinguish from age and period effects. 
Nineteenth Amendment women were in fact less likely to vote in 
the 1952—88 elections and this gender gap is unique to the amend- 
ment cohorts. These results provide strong evidence for the endur- 
ing effects of a cohort’s historical conditioning. 


Spurred by low voter turnout in the 1923 mayoral election in Chicago, 
C. E. Merriam and H. F. Gosnell conducted the “first sample survey 
recorded in the annals of American political science” (Bennett and Ben- 
nett 1987, p. 158; see also Merriam and Gosnell 1924). They discovered 
a gender gap in that election: Women in Chicago were much less likely 
to vote, a phenomenon they attributed to the recency of the extension of 
voting rights to women and to the still-powerful influence of attitudes 
against women’s suffrage. The 1923 Chicago result paralleled the result 
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Fic. 1.— Odds of women voting versus odds of men voting in U.S. national 
elections (five-year moving averages). 


for the whole of Illinois in the 1920 national election (Kleppner 1982, 
table 2; Illinois was the only state to report vote turnout separately for 
women and men). 

In this study we ask whether women of the amendment era continued 
to exhibit substantially lower turnout rates than men 30—40 years after 
the passage of the Nineteenth Amendment. Available survey data since 
the middle of the century indicate a rather striking decline in sex differ- 
ences in turnout for national elections (fig. 1). There are two distinct 
possibilities here. The decline might be across the board, with sex differ- 
ences declining for all birth cohorts as the disenfranchisement era recedes 
further into history. Alternatively, disenfranchisement effects might 
apply only to those women who came of age before or during the amend- 
ment era (and not to their postamendment daughters and granddaugh- 
ters), in which case the narrowing of the gender gap in vote turnout 
would result from the replacement of amendment-era women with post- 
amendment women. 

The question of across-the-board convergence versus cohort-replace- 
ment effects bears on a long-standing debate over the importance of co- 
hort effects for political behavior. At one end of a continuum are *genera- 
tion theorists" who assert the primacy of political attitudes and behaviors 
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formed before adulthood (e.g., Abramson 1976; Inglehart 1971). At the 
other end are scholars who stress that attitudes are malleable throughout 
the life span (e.g., Lerner 1984), so that the imprint of history on adoles- 
cent cohorts is blurred as cohorts age and individuals change. Sociologists 
as well as political scientists have a stake in the issue (Alwin and Krosnick 
1991). Though often posited, cohort effects are hard to demonstrate, 
because an identification problem (see below) makes the separation of 
age, period, and cohort effects notably difficult. Women’s suffrage in the 
United States provides a rare opportunity to isolate cohort effects by 
testing for the enduring effects (if any) of the historical conditioning of 
presuffrage cohorts. Thus the telling question is: Other things being 
equal, did women who came of age before and just after suffrage exhibit 
depressed vote turnout rates over the life course? 


DISENFRANCHISEMENT'S SIGNIFICANCE FOR COHORT THEORY 


A long and hallowed tradition in the social sciences asserts that historical 
conditions present when one “comes of age” have enduring effects on 
one’s attitudes and behavior (e.g., Mannheim 1952; see Ortega y Gasset 
[1933] for a related tradition in philosophy). Since all members of a birth 
cohort presumably come of age at roughly the same time, the effects of 
historical conditions become “embedded” in birth cohorts. If the effects 
persist throughout the cohort’s life span, we say that there is a cohort 
effect. As Hobcraft, Menken, and Preston (1982, p. 10) put it, “Cohort 
effects occur whenever the past history of individuals exerts an influence 
on their current behavior in a way that is not fully captured by an age 
variable.” 

It is important to distinguish history-based from size-based cohort ef- 
fects. “Size-based” refers to effects that arise because some cohorts are 
unusually large or small: “A cohort carries its fortunes, good or bad, 
depending on its size, throughout its life cycle” (Easterlin 1978, p. 404). 
Size differences in cohorts have been used to account for changes in, 
among other things, fertility, crime, earnings, and political alienation 
(e.g., Easterlin 1980; Welch 1979). History-based cohort effects, by con- 
trast, result from the history—not the relative size—each cohort carries 
throughout its life cycle, because each cohort occupies a “unique location 
in the stream of history” (Ryder 1965, p. 844). That unique location 
produces cohort differences, because historical events “have a teaching 
impact . . . especially on those with less to unlearn” (i.e., the young; 
Stinchcombe 1984, p. 8). Put another way, historical events leave cohort- 
borne “residues.” Demonstrating such residues empirically has proven 
to be tricky, however. 

In contrast to life-cycle theories— which focus on the similarity be- 
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tween cohorts, as they more or less repeat the life-cycle patterns of their 
predecessors—cohort theories focus on cohort differences. As Ryder 
(1965, p. 844) explains, “Each new cohort makes fresh contact with the 
contemporary social heritage and carries the impress of the encounter 
through life. . . . Because it embodies a temporally specific version of 
the heritage, each cohort is differentiated from all others.” Or as 
Lesthaege and Surkyn (1988, p. 40) put it, “Cohorts develop distinctive 
meaning-giving universes early in life and seem to maintain them 
throughout adulthood.” Societal change arises from this cohort differen- 
tiation, as older cohorts are continually replaced by younger cohorts with 
different beliefs, values, and behavior (Firebaugh 1989). Some scholars 
of note believe that such “cohort replacement” accounts for a good deal 
of the social change observed in Western societies (e.g., Ryder 1965), 
so cohort effects occupy a prominent place in the literature on social 
change.’ 

Yet the question remains: Are cohort values and behaviors in fact 
shaped by the common youthful experiences of a cohort? There is no 
consensus on how prevalent and important cohort effects are, and some 
even question whether cohort effects exist at all. Among the most forceful 
defenders of cohort effects are students of recent European history, such 
as Inglehart (1971, 1985) and Lesthaeghe and Surkyn (1988), who attri- 
bute most of the recent social change in Europe to cohort effects (see also 
Weil 1987). Similar (though less sweeping) claims have been made for 
particular types of social and political change in the United States (e.g., 
Firebaugh and Davis 1988; Norpoth 1987). Panel studies of special popu- 
lations (Bennington College students in the 1930s and 1940s [Alwin, 
Cohen, and Newcomb 1991] and 1960s activists [Jennings 1987] also 
point to the possibility of cohort effects. 

Others read the evidence differently. Schuman and Rieger (1992, p. 
315) conclude that the “existence of cohort effects . . . has received little 
support from systematic research examining lasting associations between 
politica] events occurring during adolescence and early adulthood and 
present political and social attitudes and behavior." Though cohort ef- 
fects have been found for “small activist and elite groups,” findings 
“have been largely negative for the wider population.” Duncan and 
Stenbeck (1988) are even more skeptical, arguing that a perceived cohort 
effect might well be an “artifact of a defective design” of the research 
(p. 15). 


? A huge literature on political socialization (e.g., Sears 1990) is closely tied to cohort 
effects theory. Cohort effects also occupy a prominent place in the methods literature 
in developmental psychology, where they are generally viewed as a nuisance (Rosow 
1978; Kosloski 1986). 
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The controversy persists because of an estimation problem. At any 
point in time, age is determined by date of birth; so in the absence of 
further information (such as direct measures of aging or life-cycle effects) 
one does not know whether observed cohort differences reflect the effect 
of aging or the effect of cohort membership (or both). The problem is 
not solved by adding data for other time periods, since that introduces 
the possibility of period effects, and cohort equals period minus age. 

There are three basic ways to try to circumvent this estimation prob- 
lem. The first is to impose a priori restrictions on the model. In the 
simplest form of this strategy, age effects (or period effects, or cohort 
effects) are assumed to be zero. Though more sophisticated versions of 
this strategy have appeared in recent years (see Sasaki and Suzuki [1987] 
for an example and for key references), the underlying logic is the same: 
Specified parameters are constrained in some way (to be zero, to be 
equivalent, etc.). Among others, Glenn (1976, 1989), Duncan and Sten- 
beck (1988), and Wilmoth (1990) are skeptical of this approach. Wilmoth 
(1990, p. 317) says, *I have thus demonstrated that the difficulties of 
modeling posed by perfect collinearity among the explanatory variables 
can have no purely statistical solution. Furthermore, the problem is not 
limited to the linear term but affects constant, quadratic, and all higher- 
order terms as well." 

In the second approach—the one preferred by Converse (1976) and by 
Glenn (1989)—"side information" is used to judge the relative plausibil- 
ity of the various combinations of age, period, and cohort effects that 
could mathematically account for an observed empirical pattern (see Fire- 
baugh and Harley [1991] for an example). Nonlinear patterns can be 
especially telling. Suppose, for example, that one cohort differs sharply 
from those before and after and that the difference persists as the cohort 
ages. Strictly speaking, that pattern could arise from a particular combi- 
nation of period and age effects (Wilmoth 1990), but the more plausible 
interpretation is that it reflects a true cohort effect. Though less apparent, 
the second strategy —like the first —involves assumptions; that is, certain 
combinations of age, period, and cohort effects are assumed to be more 
likely than others. 

The third approach is to try to measure cohort effects directly. Though 
routinely applied in the case of size-based cohort effects, the direct- 
measurement strategy is rare in studies of history-based cohort effects 
(no doubt because history is hard to quantify). 

Absent direct measures, the case for cohort effects often relies heavily 
on empirical evidence from two other sources. The first is the literature 
on the aging-stability thesis, the thesis that “with increasing age people 
become less likely to change" (Carlsson and Karlsson 1970, p. 710). On 
balance the evidence tends to support the thesis (Glenn 1980)—for some 
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attitudes, at least (Alwin and Krosnick 1991).? The second is the literature 
on cohort recall, which suggests that people disproportionately recall na- 
tional events occurring when they were adolescents or young adults (Rob- 
erts 1986; Schuman and Scott 1989; Schuman and Rieger 1992). Neverthe- 
less, as Roberts (1986, p. 84) cautions, it does not necessarily follow that 
remembered events are formative events, and Schuman and Rieger (1992) 
in fact find little relation between collective memory and attitudes. 

In short, cohort effects remain somewhat controversial.* Despite their 
intuitive appeal, unambiguous examples are rare (Weil 1987), because it 
is hard to prove that a supposed cohort effect is not something else. 
Proving cohort effects may require, in the words of Schuman and Rieger 
(1992, p. 315), an “unusual conjunction of social conditions.” 

We believe the delayed enfranchisement of women in the United States 
provides the sort of “unusual conjunction" called for. In principle, the 
problem of isolating the effects of historical conditioning could be solved 
through a controlled experiment in which people of the same age were 
randomly assigned to different historical conditions during their forma- 
tive years. Though such an experiment is not feasible, the important 
features of such an experiment are replicated in the “natural experiment” 
of women’s disenfranchisement. The extension of voting rights to women 
in 1920 provides unusual leverage for determining the lasting effects of 
different historical conditions for men and women during their formative 
years (see the appendix). 


HYPOTHESES OF THE STUDY 
Hypothesis 1: Cohort-Specific Sex Differences in Vote Turnout 


In the natural experiment provided by women’s belated suffrage in the 
United States, sex is the assignment mechanism, “exposure to disenfran- 
chisement” is the treatment (T), and voting in national elections is the 


3 Glenn (1980) provides a good summary of the theoretical arguments for the aging- 
stability thesis. First, there tends to be “dense spacing of significant life events in 
early adulthood” (p. 603) and wider spacing thereafter. Second, there may be an 
“incumbency” advantage, because new attitudes must be squared with old ones. 
Third, it is possible that physiological changes inherent in aging itself bring about 
increased rigidity. 

* Some debates over cohort effects have arisen in a particular substantive context. Of 
these, probably the most famous is the Converse-Abramson debate. Consistent with 
the conclusion of The Americas Voter (Campbell et al. 1960), Converse (1976, 1979) 
interpreted age differences in political partisanship in the United States until the 
mid-1960s as reflecting age effects: As individuals age, they tend to become more 
partisan. Abramson (1976, 1979) disagreed, asserting the primacy of cohort effects in 
political partisanship. The controversy brought cohort analysis to center stage for a 
while in political science, and illustrated well the inherent difficulty of separating 
cohort effects from age and period effects. 
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criterion variable (Y). The validity of a controlled experiment hinges 
largely on (1) random assignment— whether the assignment mechanism 
is truly random—and (2) uncontaminated treatment effect — whether the 
treatment the groups receive is equivalent, aside from T itself. With 
regard to condition 1, the sex of a baby is random. Condition 2, uncon- 
taminated treatment effect, is more problematic. Because the different 
treatment of males and females in the pre-1920 United States was not 
confined to voting rights, observed differences in the later voting propen- 
sity of these two groups might reflect more than the effect of disenfran- 
chisement itself. To alleviate this potential contamination problem, in 
addition to using control variables we use a treatment effect design keyed 
to specific categories of Nineteenth Amendment women (hypothesis 1) 
and contrast our results for voting with results for political variables 
other than voting (hypothesis 2). 

Our treatment effect design is based on these categories of Nineteenth 
Amendment women: those born before 1896, those born from 1896 
through 1905, and those born from 1906 through 1915. In contrast to 
women born after 1915— most of whom are not old enough to remember 
the enactment of the Nineteenth Amendment— women in our sample 
born before 1896 experienced delayed enfranchisement, and women 
born 1896—1915 were socialized during an era when women could not 
vote. If disenfranchisement has enduring causal effects, its imprint 
should be greatest among the delayed enfranchisement cohorts and de- 
cline monotonically through the transition cohorts of 1896—1915 women 
who, though never actually denied the right to vote on the basis of their 
sex, were nevertheless socialized under such a regime. After passage of 
the Nineteenth Amendment, historical conditions no longer “taught” 
young women the impropriety of voting. So if historical conditioning is 
the telling factor, postamendment cohorts should exhibit no sex differ- 
ences in vote turnout. Hence hypothesis 1: 

HYPOTHESIS 1.—1(a) Women who were denied the right to vote on the 
basis of their sex or who were socialised when adult women could not 
vole will exhibit lower voting rates than men born during the same period, 
with the magnitude of the sex difference being greatest among those born 
before 1896, next greatest among those born 1896—1905, and less (but 


* The 1896 cutoff is based on presidential elections. With regard to electing a presi- 
dent, the 1896 cohort is the first one in which most men and women entered the 
electorate at the same age. Men born in 1895 could vote in the 1916 presidential 
election, but in most states women born in 1895 could not. So in most states men and 
women in the 1895 cohort did not enter the electorate together. However, men and 
women born in 1896 did enter the presidential electorate together: Those born in 1896, 
whether male or female, were first eligible to vote for a president in 1920 when they 
were 24 years old. 
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TABLE 1 


COHORT CATEGORIES AND SUMMARY OF PREDICTIONS 


N* PREDICTIONS FROM HYPOTHESIS 1 

BIRTH-COHORT CATEGORY Women Men Gender GapT Suze of Difference 
Before 1896 ... .  .............. 881 719 Yes Largest 
1896—1905 ... licere 1,209 973 Yes Second largest 
1906—15 Gumtree rans 1,939 1,637 Yes Third largest 
1916-25 ........... dae “Sadat ; 2,402 2,003 ? Smallest (or zero) 
102635 Licet wes cee: 2,089 1,737 No 
1936—45 ......... een 1,807 1,507 No 
1946—55 ....osassose Cidsasndiewes 1,831 1,506 No 
After 1955  ............ x Ea 937 796 No 

Total NOI NUNT . 13,095 10,878 


* 'The logit coeffiaents reported in table 2 are based on this sample 
t Vote turnout for women is lower than vote turnout for men, other things being equal 


nonzero) among those born 1906—15. (b) There will be no sex difference 
in vote turnout among those socialized after the Nineteenth Amendment 
was enacted. 

This is a strong hypothesis, because we predict the relative magnitudes 
of the nonzero coefficients. Table 1 summarizes our predictions. As im- 
plied in the table, there are eight coefficients of consequence, one for 
each of the eight cohort categories. We expect negative coefficients in 
three instances (women’s voting rates lower than men’s for these cohort 
categories), nonsignificant coefficients in four instances (no difference in 
women’s and men’s rates), and in one instance—the “bridge” cohort 
category, consisting of those born 1916—25, just before and after the 
Nineteenth Amendment—we predict only that, if there are sex differ- 
ences, they will be smaller than those in the previous cohort category. 

It is important to stress that hypothesis 1 attempts to demonstrate the 
presence of cohort effects by predicting a cohort pattern keyed to the 
passage of the Nineteenth Amendment. We predict that the greater 
the *exposure" to disenfranchisement, the greater its cohort residue. 
Thus disenfranchisement should tend to have the greatest lasting effect 
on women actually denied the right to vote, with a lesser effect on women 
who were adolescents during the disenfranchisement era, followed by 
those who were children during that era. 


Hypothesis 2: Differences Limited to Voting 


Even if we find a pattern of sex differences keyed to the passage of the 
Nineteenth Amendment, per hypothesis 1, skeptics might nonetheless 
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aver that the amendment itself simply reflects more general cultural 
changes in the roles of women during the amendment era and that those 
general changes are the real causes. In other words, there is a history- 
based cohort effect, but the effect applies to a wide range of political 
attitudes and behaviors other than voting because it is rooted in broad 
cultural changes of which the extension of voting rights to women is but 
one manifestation. 

In light of that possibility we also estimate sex differences, by cohort 
categories, for political variables other than voting. We hypothesize that 
the pattern of cohort-specific differences outlined in table 1 holds only 
for voting. 

HYPOTHESIS 2.—The pattern of sex differences predicted in hypothesis 
1 does not hold for political variables other than voting. 

The National Election Studies (NES 1990) data set we use contains a 
wide variety of measures of political behaviors and attitudes. We chose 
three classes of items that we believe are pertinent here: political involve- 
ment other than voting—following the campaign on television or donat- 
ing money; trust in government— believing that the government can be 
trusted to do what is right and not waste tax money; and feelings of 
personal efficacy with respect to politics—feeling that public officials care 
what "people like me" think and that "people like me" have a say in 
government. Political efficacy is the most likely exception to the hypothe- 
sis that the amendment/postamendment distinction bears only on sex 
differences in voting, since the failure to vote in itself could reduce one’s 
feelings of political efficacy. 


DATA, MODEL, AND MEASUREMENT OF VARIABLES 


Data 


We use biennial survey data from the 1952—88 NES (1990) carried out 
by the University of Michigan. Data were obtained from face-to-face 
interviews of respondents selected using a national full-probability sam- 
ple of all voting-age citizens living in households in the continental United 
States, except for those on military bases. 

Eighteen surveys are used (the 1954 survey was omitted because age 
data were absent). Our analysis is restricted to whites, since barriers to 
nonwhite voting persisted after 1920. If there is a disenfranchisement 
effect along the lines described earlier, it would apply to whites but not 
necessarily to nonwhites. For the models we estimate, complete data are 
available for roughly 24,000 whites (table 1). Our analysis is based on 
those 24,000 cases. 
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Principal Dependent Variable: Self-Reported Voting 


The NES is designed to correspond with nationwide elections in the 
United States. In the postelection surveys, respondents are asked if they 
voted-—the principal dependent variable in this analysis. 

Self-reported voting tends to be inflated. Voting rates calculated from 
the NES survey responses consistently exceed official voting rates, with 
overreporting rates typically in the 1096—1596 range (Katosh and Trau- 
gott 1981; Sigelman 1982). The NES responses and official data neverthe- 
less yield the same aggregate patterns for 1952—88 presidential elections: 
Turnout peaked in 1960, declined steadily until 1980, increased slightly 
in 1984, and declined again in 1988 (Chen 1992, fig. 1.1). 

For the purposes of this study, misreporting of voting is not critical. 
By comparing results for validated and self-reported voting, Katosh and 
Traugott (1981) and Sigelman (1982) conclude that using self-reported 
data introduces no serious bias in studies of the determinants of voting 
(but see Silver, Anderson, and Abramson [1986] for qualifications). To 
anticipate & bit, we find that Nineteenth Amendment women do report 
lower voting behavior. That could mean either that they were in fact 
less inclined to vote or that they were more reluctant to admit they did 
(or both). Either way, we conclude that historical conditioning in the 
early 1900s has effects that persist into the second half of the century. 
Moreover, if disenfranchisement made amendment women more reluc- 
tant than men to admit that they did noi vote, the observed gender 
gap understates the actual gap, implying a conservative test of our 
thesis.? 


Dependent Variables for Hypothesis 2 


Political involvement. —We use two NES items to measure political 
involvement other than voting. The first is, “Did you watch any pro- 
grams about the campaign on television?" (WatchTV; yes = 1). The 
second is, “Did you give any money or buy any tickets or anything to 
help the campaign for one of the parties or candidates?" (Donate; yes — 
1). 


6 We thank an AJS reviewer for pointing out this idea to us. 

' The wording varies somewhat from survey to survey (the effect of wording change 
on the mean is captured by the election-year dummies). The fact that televisions were 
not ubiquitous at the time of the earliest elections here does not undermine our use 
of television watching to measure sex differences in political involvement, since there 
is no reason to believe that women were substantially less (or more) likely than men 
to have had televisions in their homes in the 1950s. 
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Trust in government.—-We use these NES items to measure trust in 
government: “How much of the time do you think you can trust the 
government in Washington to do what is right—just about always, most 
of the time, or only some of the time?" (DoRight; just about always or 
most of the time = 1). “Do you think people in the government waste 
a lot of money we pay in taxes, waste some of it, or don't waste very 
much of it?" (NoWaste; waste some or don't waste very much = 1). 

Personal political efficacy. —We use these NES items to measure feel- 
ings of efficacy with respect to the polity: “People like me don't have 
any say about what the government does" (HaveSay; disagree — 1). "T 
don't think public officials care much what people like me think" (Gov- 
Care; disagree — 1). 


Modeling the Hypothesized Treatment Effect 


As explained above, the different voting treatment of men and women 
born in the 19th and early 20th centuries provides rare leverage for distin- 
guishing cohort effects from period and age effects. As hypothesis 1 and 
the appendix make clear, the key is to focus on cohori-specific gender 
gaps. 

The estimation of cohort-specific gender gaps requires two sets of 
dummy variables: one set of seven dummies for the eight cohort catego- 
ries and another set of eight dummies for sex differences (cohort category 
times sex, where sex is coded “women = 1") That is, we estimate this 
model: 


logit(vote) = a + Cy + C49 + ZB + e, (1) 


where C isa 1 X 7 vector coded [0000000] for those in cohort category 
1 (born before 1896), [1000000] for those in category 2, [0100000] for 
those in category 3, . . . , [0000001] for those in category 8; Cy isa 1 X 
8 vector coded [00000000] for men, [10000000] for women in cohort cate- 
gory 1, [01000000] for women in category 2, . . . , [00000001] for women 
in category 8; Z is a vector of covariates; and y, 6, and B are column 
vectors of parameters. The important point here is that the ds capture 
differences between men and women in the same cohort category.’ 


* 'This point is readily seen by writing out eq. (1) with the covariates set at zero. For 
men in cohort category 1 the predicted logit(vote) is a; for men in category 2 the 
prediction is « + y,; for men in category 3, a + y; and so on. So the y's reflect 
cohort differences in voting behavior for men—the additive cohort effect here. For 
women in cohort category 1 the predicted logit(vote) is a + 8,; for women in category 
2 the prediction is a + y, + 8,; for women in category 3, a + y, + 8, etc. So the 
8’s capture differences in vote turnout (covariates controlled) for men and women, 
cohort by cohort: 8, is the difference for men and women born before 1896, 8, is the 
difference for men and women born 1896—1905, etc. 
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Covariates 


Period.—Turnout tends to be higher for presidential elections. Turn- 
out also no doubt is affected by election-specific factors (e.g., Kleppner 
1982), such as attractiveness of the candidates, perceived differences be- 
tween the candidates, closeness of the election, campaign spending, inter- 
est generated by the campaigns, the state of the economy, and the 
weather on election day. Dummy variables are included to capture any 
such period or “election” effects. 

Age.—It is well established that age affects voting, with younger adults 
less likely to vote than middle-aged adults (e.g., Campbell et al. 1960, 
chap. 17; Hout and Knoke 1975). Voting rates level off at middle age 
and decline after age 65 or 70 (Chen 1992, fig. 1.3). Age and age squared 
are included to capture this quadratic effect. 

Education.—Formal education has a positive effect on voting (e.g., 
Wolfinger and Rosenstone 1980). Controlling for education is critical 
here, lest the effect of disenfranchisement be confounded with the effect 
of historical differences between men and women in the amount of formal 
education acquired. The NES education variable has six categories, rang- 
ing from eight or fewer years of schooling to college degree. 

Family income.—Some studies find that income has an effect on voting 
participation, independent of the effect of education (e.g., Presser and 
Traugott 1992). Family income in the NES is a relative measure. That 
is, respondents are placed in one of five categories based on their family 
income relative to the income of other families at that time. 

Regton.—Even after the effects of race and socioeconomic status are 
controlled for, southerners are less likely to vote in national elections. 
Rusk and Stucker (1978) attribute this effect to the southern system of 
election laws enacted in the late 19th century, which effectively reduced 
the voting of whites (especially poor whites) as well as of blacks (but see 
Key 1949, chap. 25). Whatever its underlying cause, this regional effect 
has persisted to the present (Chen 1992, table 8.2), so we include a 
dummy variable (South — 1) to control for it.? 

Strength of party partisanship.—Strong party partisans are more likely 
to vote (Campbell et al. 1960, chap. 5). Strength of party partisanship is 
measured on a four-point scale, from "independent or apolitical — 1" 
to “strongly partisan = 4." 

Marital status.—Because life expectancy has increased over the last 
century, widowhood tends to come later in life. Hence if we compare 


? Persons were classified as southern if they lived in Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, 
Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, West Virginia, or Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
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two women at, say, age 65——one born before 1916, the other born later— 
the woman born before 1916 is more likely to be a widow. Since the 
unmarried are less likely to vote (Petrocik 1991), lower turnout for women 
born before 1916 might reflect marital effects of the present rather than 
cohort (disenfranchisement) effects rooted in the past. To eliminate that 
possibility, we include marital status (married = 1) as a covariate. 


FINDINGS 
Results for Hypothesis 1 


Table 2 reports results for our test of hypothesis 1. We use logistic regres- 
sion, since the dependent variable is a dichotomy. Estimates are based 
on the biennial nationwide elections in the United States, 1952—88 (except 
1954, as noted earlier). 

Results are consistent with the hypothesis. Controlling for the effects 
of period (election year), age, education, marital status, and so forth, 
Nineteenth Amendment women are in fact less likely to vote than men 
born during the same period, with the sex differences being greatest for 
the most affected cohort category and declining monotonically thereafter. 
Thus, cohorts with the most enduring exposure to disenfranchisement 
exhibit the greatest sex differences. It is important to note that post- 
amendment men and women vote at the same rate. 

The magnitude and pattern of the disenfranchisement effect is note- 
worthy. Among those born before 1896, a woman's odds of voting are 
less than half (.47) that of a man’s odds, other things being equal. ° The 
disenfranchisement effect is only slightly less for women born from 1896 
through 1905. Women in this cohort category were never themselves 
denied the right to vote on the basis of sex, yet they came of age during 
a period when women could not vote. The disenfranchisement effect is 
notably smaller for those in the next cohort category (born 1906—15). The 
size of the reduction—from ~—0.68 to —0.36 in the logits (table 2)— 
squares with the assumption of some cohort theories that adolescent years 
are especially important in the formation of political attitudes and behav- 
ior. Most women born from 1906 through 1915 were old enough to re- 
member when women could not vote, yet the prohibition was lifted be- 
fore they reached their most formative years (according to Mannheim, 
at "the age of 17, sometimes a little earlier and sometimes a little later" 
[1952, p. 300). 


1? It is interesting to compare these odds with those obtained from the 1920 Illinois 
data cited earlier. In 1920, being a woman reduced the odds of voting by two-thirds 
(calculated from Kleppner [1982, table 2]. To be sure, this result is based on a single 
state, and there are no control variables. The result nonetheless suggests that historical 
conditioning effects might tend to fade somewhat over time. 
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TABLE 2 


COHORT-SPECIFIC SEX DIFFERENCES IN VOTING IN NATIONAL ELECTIONS, 1952—88: 
ESTIMATES FOR LOGISTIC REGRESSION MODEL WITH COVARIATES 


Logit Odds Ratio P-value 
Sex differences by birth- 
cohort category: 
Before 1896 ............ cen —.76 47 <.0001 
1890-1905. arerioaren rneer —.68 51 <.0001 
1906-155. vost oiu rki e Ot tota Dé asds —.36 70 0001 
1916-25 coe tulstetes POE e v dh — 25 78 002 
1920-35 e —— — .04 96 61 
1936—45 Tr 06 1.06 47 
1946-55... oe oewereru Vu weed SEN ERE Vedi Vu) — .03 97 68 
After 1955 iccse 3S EROR RS — 06 95 61 
Combined dummies* ................. <.0001 
Covariates: 
ADET cues ER I TU EUREN ENT .07 1.08 <.0001 
AGE iet PER — .001 .999 <.0001 
BOUCAHON crs aer cat 50 1 66 <.0001 
Family income .. ..... ......... serres .42 1.24 <.0001 
REGION? cciawiinvalacsessestees, iai — .66 51 <.0001 
Party partisanship ...................... 42 1.52 <.0001 
Marital status . ......... cesses .21 1.23 «:.0001 
Birth-cohort-category dummies ...  ... — .02 
Election-year dummies:$ 
T956 cwcetccevs sc cacacssevenanereuxainens —.20 .82 .06 
LL. RU RDUM EUREN —.99 .37 <.0001 
1900 ss esiasey enu rcU ek COR V REY UERE .30 1.35 .02 
1962: a uds ANE EXEC IRA SA Ea —101 .36 <.0001 
1964 ect cceven ante voce ees — 06 .94 .61 
1900: oea VabvESS e bexs DU ST x Diet — 96 .38 <.0001 
1908: xoxesseXurtunteevesv datus x RENS —.10 .90 .46 
19/0 6 setae ease Pues CSUE cae —.97 .398 <.0001 
1072. - ecbislecci ed E epi TE aS 6 =s .86 .27 
1974" ctis u A E id —.94 39 <.0001 
107 E E eo ucts Ve Sadou dile c — 24 .79 .13 
LOTS. nissceoeoscesiuceredecoscaculitaua os — 1.07 .34 <.0001 
1980. iue io ede venue "Fo rd —.28 .76 .12 
1982 dibcc deve ux x RA. Seeed — 1.04 .35 <.0001 
LOGS 1o ioira OY eR ANESR EF da dus , —.18 .84 .35 
1980 oso dria EE Ea e Ra e s C — 1.36 .26 <.0001 
1988. aeien i ns tusi E. —.45 .63 .03 
Combined dummies! .......... .. 2s 23 <.0001 


NoTE —Coefficients estimated using listwise deletion of missing cases; N = 23,973 whites. Observed 
voting = 69.19%, number correctly predicted by model = 74.82%, proportional reduction in error = 
183. . 

* Partial-r = .052 for sex differences collectively. Significance test 15 based on Wald statistic. 

t Age is coded as actual age minus 17. 

t For the cohort dummies collectively, partial-r is trivial (r — .010) and, despite the large sample, fails 
to attain significance at the P « .01 level. Thus we do not report logits for individual cohort dummies. 

$ The omitted (reference) category 1s the 1952 election. 

! Partial-r = 160 
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Despite the large sample, among those born after 1925 there are no 
statistically significant differences between men’s and women’s electoral 
participation. That disappearance of sex differences in voting among 
postamendment cohorts buttresses the view that sex differences among 
earlier cohorts in fact reflect the imprinting effect of women’s disenfran- 
chisement. Women socialized during the period when women could not 
vote in national elections vote at lower rates than men, whereas women 
socialized later exhibit the same voting rate as men. The sole exception 
is the 1916—25 cohort category—the one straddling the Nineteenth 
Amendment— where women socialized just after the disenfranchisement 
era are somewhat less likely to vote than men. 

Results for the covariates are in line with expectations. The age effect 
is quadratic (age and age squared are both statistically significant, despite 
their high correlation: r = .965; see table A1 in the appendix), with the 
middle-aged and old more likely to vote than the young and the very 
old. Education, income, political partisanship, and marriage have inde- 
pendent positive effects on self-reported voting. Southerners are less 
likely to report voting in nationwide elections, other things being equal. 

With one exception, all variables in table 2 display effects that are 
significant at P = .0001. The sole exception is the additive cohort effect, 
with a P-value of only .02 (the partial-r is only .010). So cohort differences 
in men’s electoral participation are unimportant and, to save space in 
table 2, we do not report logits for the cohort dummies. Table 2 does 
report logit coefficients for the 17 election-year dummies (period effects). 
Note the striking pattern of alternating significant and nonsignificant 
coefficients, reflecting the reduced turnout for nonpresidential elections 
in the United States. Nevertheless, the big story here is neither period 
effects nor (additive) cohort differences but the importance of voting 
differences between men and women who lived during the disenfran- 
chisement era. 

Robustness of the disenfranchisement effect.—Some readers might 
wonder how much our results would change if we changed the cohort 
categories. The most telling way to change the categories is to alter the 
starting point. We chose 1896 as the starting point for our categorization 
in table 2, because 1896 is the first cohort where men and women in all 
states entered the electorate together (n.5, above). Though a few states 
allowed women to vote in national elections before 1920, one could argue 
that it is national, not state, norms that are important here, and until 
1920 all women were subject to the national “disenfranchisement norm,” 
even if some could in fact vote. In any case, to check the robustness of 
our results we reestimated table 2 using 1894, then 1892, and then 1890 
as the starting point for categorizing cohorts. 

Regardless of how we categorize the cohorts, we find that amendment 
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women were less likely than their male contemporaries to vote in the 
1952—88 national elections (results available on request), with the gender 
gap being largest among the cohorts most affected by disenfranchisement 
and disappearing among the postamendment cohorts. Upon close inspec- 
tion our results serendipitously support Mannheim’s “formative-years” 
thesis, since the sharpest decline in sex differences appears to be linked 
to adolescence in 1920. Specifically, sex differences decline more sharply 
just after, not before,’ the cohort categories containing women who were 
12—18 years old in 1920. So adolescence appears to be the key life 
stage—a result that is more in line with Mannheim’s coming-of-age ver- 
sion of cohort theory than with Ryder’s (1965) version, which stresses 
the effects of socialization from birth onward. 


Results for Hypothesis 2 


Table 3 reports results for our test of hypothesis 2. In the case of voting, 
there is a gender gap that is unique to the amendment cohorts. The 
question is: Are other political variables also characterized by such a 
pattern? 

The answer is no. The pattern of a large but declining gender gap 
among amendment cohorts, followed by no gender gap among post- 
amendment cohorts, fails to hold for political variables other than voting 
(see table 3). Of the six items we compare to voting, only the pattern of 
sex differences for the HaveSay question even remotely resembles the 
pattern of sex differences in voting behavior. That is, Nineteenth Amend- 
ment women are less likely than their male contemporaries to feel that 
they have any say about what the government does—which is reason- 
able, since they are also less likely to vote—yet postamendment women 
do not differ from their male contemporaries in their responses to this 
question—again reasonable, since men and women in these cohorts are 
equally likely to vote. Even for the HaveSay question, however, the 
mimicking of voting patterns is not exact (compare cols. 1 and 6 of table 
3), since for HaveSay there is no monotonic decline in sex differences 
among the amendment cohorts. 

For the other political variables, we notably fail to replicate the amend- 
ment/postamendment cohort pattern found for voting. Regardless of 
when the persons were born, there is no statistically significant difference 
in the responses of women and men as to whether or not the government 


!! The cohort category just before the adolescent cohort category contains those who 
were actually denied voting rights because of their sex. Hence one might expect to 
see the greatest decline in the disenfranchisement effect between that category and its 
successor, the category of adolescents. Yet such is not the case. 
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can be trusted to do what is right “just about always” or “most of the 
time” (DoRight). Similarly, there is no difference of consequence between 
women and men with regard to following campaigns on television 
(WatchTV; sample differences fail to reach statistical significance at P < 
.01 [P = .027], despite a sample size of nearly 17,000). There are sex 
differences in political giving (Donate), but this gender gap apparently 
has nothing to do with disenfranchisement, since women tend to be less 
likely than men to donate regardless of when they were born. The amend- 
ment/postamendment cohort distinction is likewise immaterial to sex dif- 
ferences in response to the question about wasting tax money (NoWaste). 
Whether or not they were socialized during the disenfranchisement pe- 
riod, women are less likely than men to say that people in government 
waste a lot of money. 

Our failure to replicate the voting results for nonvoting variables adds 
credibility to the view that the reduced voting of amendment women from 
1952—88 is rooted in their exposure to disenfranchisement itself. There is 
no hint in these data that— aside from voting—amendment women tend 
to be “less political" than their male contemporaries in ways that also dis- 
tinguish them from postamendment women. We conclude, in short, that 
the reduced electoral participation of Nineteenth Amendment women 
stems from the conditioning effect of disenfranchisement itself. 


Implications for Trends in the Gender Gap in Voting 


Historically women have had lower voting rates than men (Campbell 
et al. 1960, chap. 17; Welch 1977), but the gender gap has evaporated 
in recent years (see fig. 1). Our findings suggest a straightforward expla- 
nation for this convergence: cohort replacement. If sex differences in 
turnout are restricted to amendment cohorts, then the overall gender gap 
in turnout will disappear as these cohorts disappear. 

We addressed the replacement issue more directly by reestimating the 
vote-turnout model separately for the first six, middle six, and last six 
elections from 1952—88. The telling question here is whether cohort- 
specific sex differences declined noticeably over time. If cohort-specific 
sex differences did not decline over time, then the decline in the overall 
gender gap must be due to cohort replacement, that is, to an increase in 
the proportion of the population in the postamendment cohorts (where 
there are no sex differences in voting rates). 


1? In the case of political donations, e.g., amendment women tend to be “less politi- 
cal" (contribute less) than their male contemporaries, but this holds true for post- 
amendment women as well. Thus, in the case of political donations, the gender gap 
is not restricted to amendment women. 
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TABLE 4 


CoHort-SPECIFIC SEX DIFFERENCES IN VOTING. ESTIMATES FOR EARLIER, 
MIDDLE, AND LATER NATIONAL ELECTIONS 


1952-64 1966-76 1978-88 
BIRTE- eo —— — 
COHORT Odds Odds Odds 
CATEGORY Ratio* N Rabo" N Ratio" N 
Before 1896 ..... .43*9 1,126 59% 435 .37 39 
1896-1905 ...... 46** 1,083 .51** 808 .81 291 
1906-15 ........ 63** 1,533 .74* 1,304 .73 730 
1916-25 ......  .60*"* 1,804 .90 1,540 .99 1,061 
1926-35 . . . 1.07 1,272 83 1,442 1.01 1,112 
1936-45 .. 1.33 351 107 1,579 .97 1,384 
1946-55 ......... PIS 0 .92 1,176 1.00 2,161 
After 1955 ....... pf 0 1.10 83 .93 1,650 
Total N ....... 7,169 8,367 8,437 
P-value? .. «.0001 «.001 .79 
Partial? ...... .088 .032 <.00005 
Nore — Results are from the 19 national elections in the United States, 1952—88, except 1954 (data 
unavailable). 
* P< .05. 
om P< 001. 


* Voting odds ratios (odds of women voting/odds of men voting), controlling for election year, age, 


age’, cohort category, education, family income, region, party partisanship, and marital status (as in 
table 2) Results for covanates are suppressed to save space 
> For cohort-specific sex differences collectively. 


Our results (table 4) support the cohort-replacement account. The van- 
ishing gender gap is due primarily to the diminution of amendment co- 
horts, not to the diminution of sex differences within those cohorts. Note 
first the striking decline in the importance of cohort-specific sex differ- 
ences from 1952—88: partial-r declines from .088 (P < .0001) for the first 
six elections to .032 (P < .001) for the middle six to <.00005 (P = 
.79) for the last six. This result suggests either that sex differences have 
evaporated for the amendment cohorts or that sex differences in the 
amendment cohorts no longer matter much because those cohorts have 
come to make up such a small proportion of the population (or both). 
The former implies odds ratios of 1.0 for the amendment cohorts in 
the later elections, yet the NES data indicate otherwise. For the three 
amendment-cohort categories (born before 1896, born 1896—1905, born 
1906—15), but not for the bridge category (born 1916—25), the odds ratios 
for the sample remain consistently below 1.0. 

Thus the decline in the overall gender gap must result primarily from 
the changing cohort composition of the U.S. electorate, as the Nineteenth 
Amendment cohorts gradually die off and are replaced by cohorts not 
conditioned by disenfranchisement. The sample sizes in table 4 vividly 
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demonstrate the shrinking relative size of the amendment cohorts over 
the 1952—88 period. For the 1952—64 elections, the majority of the elec- 
torate— 3,742 of 7,169 (S2%)—had been socialized during the disenfran- 
chisement period. For the 1966—76 elections, the amendment cohorts 
had shrunk to 30% of the total; by the 1978—88 elections, members of 
amendment cohorts constituted only about one-eighth (13%) of the NES 
sample. Since sex differences in voting rates are restricted to those per- 
sons socialized before and just after enactment of the Nineteenth Amend- 
ment, voting rates converge as those cohorts disappear. 


SUMMING UP 


Because the right to vote was extended to women more than three de- 
cades before the elections studied here, our results indicate the staying 
power of norms internalized many years earlier. Historical conditions 
during formative years can have long-lasting effects. 

Yet, because conditioning effects are embedded in cohorts, they do not 
last forever. The effects disappear when the cohorts disappear. With 
regard to vote turnout, disenfranchisement had enduring pernicious ef- 
fects on Nineteenth Amendment women but not on their postamendment 
daughters and granddaughters. As a result, voting rates for men and 
women have converged. 


APPENDIX 


The Delayed Enfranchisement of Women as an Unusual Opportunity 
to Demonstrate History-Based Cohort Effects 


In this appendix we show more formally how the delayed enfranchise- 
ment of U.S. women provides an unusual conjunction of conditions that 
permits a plausible demonstration of cohort effects. In addition, we spell 
out how our methods here relate to conventional methods for circum- 
venting the age-period-cohort (APC) identification problem. 

Disenfranchisement effects imply cohort-specific sex differences that 
follow a predicted pattern. To relate the argument to the earlier literature 
on APC effects, consider separate equations for the vote turnout of men 
and women. Since nothing essential is lost if we ignore variables other 
than age, period, and cohort, we focus on the reduced (no covariates) 
model: 


v = o, +B, + y, + eb 


3 An AJS reviewer suggested this way to frame the issue. Our discussion of model 
(A1) borrows liberally from the reviewers comments to us. 
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and (Al) 
Um = 0, + B, + y, + 8, + €%, 


where vm, is the logit(proportion voting) for men age i, in period j, from 
cohort k (k = j — i), and similarly for women (v},); a; B, and y, are 
the common age, period, and cohort effects for men and women, 9, is 
the cohort difference, and the usual assumptions are made about the es. 

The variable of interest in this analysis is 6,, the cohort-specific sex 
difference term. There is no identification problem in estimating ô, be- 
cause 


M .. M 
Vie — Vg, = 0, + (ej. mE (A2) 


Model (A2) avoids the identification problem by “differencing out" the 
common age, period, and cohort effects for men and women. The key 
assumption, then, is that a, and B, are the same for men and women. 
(Except where men and women are analyzed separately, or modeled with 
interaction terms, that assumption is made implicitly anyway in cohort 
analyses of men and women.) 

Our objective in this analysis is to estimate the $,'s and show that they 
are related to disenfranchisement. There are two potential pitfalls. The 
first is that the a,’s and B,’s might in fact differ for men and women. 
Age effects might be different for men and women, for example, if at 
older ages women are more likely than men to be widowed and if widow- 
hood affects the probability of voting. We address this possible problem 
by including covariates such as marital status in our analysis. 

The second potential problem is this: Perhaps the 8,'s truly are cohort 
effects but ones that reflect educational differences between men and 
women, general cultural change, or something else other than disenfran- 
chisement. We address this problem by including covariates such as edu- 
cation, by showing that the pattern of the sex differences is keyed to the 
passage of the Nineteenth Amendment (see hypothesis 1), and by showing 
that the sex differences occur only in voting (hypothesis 2). 

How do the methods we used relate to conventional approaches to the 
identification problem? We need to note first that we actually did two 
analyses of vote turnout, one based on the eight cohort categories of table 
1, the other based on equation (A2), where each of the 104 birth years is 
treated as a separate cohort. Either way we reach the same conclusions 
about the 8,’s. We report the results for the broader cohort categories, 
because it would be unwieldy to report over 100 sex differences, some of 
which are based on trivial N's. 

In the case of equation (A2)—the “first-difference” (Liker, Augusty- 
niak, and Duncan 1985) or “fixed effects" (England et al. 1988) solu- 
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tion—-APC effects are differenced out, as already noted. In the results 
reported, where broader cohort categories are used, it is no longer strictly 
true that cohort equals period minus age. Using broad cohort categories 
is a common strategy in cohort analysis; in effect it replaces perfect collin- 
earity with high collinearity. Because the cohort categories often are la- 
beled (e.g., “Depression cohort” for those who came of age during the 
Great Depression), one might be tempted to classify this as a measure- 
ment strategy, since cohort is “measured” by grouping adjacent birth 
years whose members were exposed to a common momentous historical 
event during their formative years. In point of fact, though, the method 
handles the identity problem by placing a priori restrictions on some of 
the parameters: The effect of birth year, independent of age and period, 
is constrained to be equivalent for groups of adjacent birth years. 

Except for the first and last cohort categories, we use 10-year categories 
(born 1896—1905, etc.). We reach the same conclusions when using 10- 
year categories beginning at different points, as noted in the text. Though 
this consistency is reassuring, there is no definitive way to test the identi- 
fying restrictions imposed by the broadening of cohort categories. For 
that reason we are less confident about our estimates of the «,’s, B,’s, 
and y,'s than we are about our estimates of the òps. 
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The authors test several hypotheses about the impact of intergener- 
ational class mobility on political party preferences. Tests using 
cross-national data sets representing Britain, the Netherlands, Ger- 
many, and the United States over the period 1964—90 suggest a 
process of acculturation to the class of destination. The authors 
hypothesized that a class with a high degree of demographic identity 
influences newcomers more than a class with low demographic 
identity does and that, the more left-wing inflow there is into a 
class, the more likely the immobile members are to have left-wing 
political preferences. The data did not confirm these hypotheses. A 
macro analysis does, however, show that the level of class voting 
is weakened by a compositional mobility effect. 


INTRODUCTION 


It is generally true that a member of the working class is more likely to 
vote for a left-wing political party than is a member of the middle class, 
although the extent of such class voting varies greatly between countries. 
In Britain, for example, it is relatively strong, whereas in America, par- 
ticularly in recent years, it has been rather weak. Moreover, even in 
countries where class voting is relatively strong, the proportion voting 
for the “natural” party of their class rarely exceeds 60% (Heath et al. 
1991, pp. 68-69). 
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To understand fully the relationship between class position and politi- 
cal preference one has to remember that socioeconomic classes in the 
advanced industrial societies are far from homogeneous and static. In all 
Western countries, although not always to the same extent, people move 
up and down the social ladder with respect to their parents. Processes of 
social mobility, therefore, may help to explain “class-deviant” behavior 
within a country (Abramson 1972). 

A number of empirical studies have investigated the impact of social 
mobility on voting behavior (Lipset and Zetterberg 1956; Lipset and 
Bendix 1959; Barber 1970; Abramson 1972; Kelley 1992; Turner 1992; 
Weakliem 1992). Most of these adopt a microsociological perspective and 
focus on the impact of an individual’s mobility experience on his or her 
voting behavior; almost invariably they have shown that the political 
behavior of the mobile is intermediate between that of the stable members 
of their origin and destination classes. However, there is also an older 
tradition of macrosociology that looks at the emergent properties of social 
formations (Durkheim 1897; Blau 1964; Blau and Schwartz 1984). That 
is to say, rates of social mobility may affect the degree of cohesion and 
solidarity within a particular class, and this in turn may influence the 
overall level of class voting. 

Mobility processes may therefore have important consequences for lev- 
els of class polarization, and they may help to explain both over-time 
and cross-national variations in class voting (De Graaf and Ultee 1990; 
Heath et al. 1991; Nieuwbeerta 1995). In particular higher absolute rates 
of mobility may be expected to reduce class polarization by increasing 
the proportion of mobile voters with intermediate propensities to support 
the left (which we term compositional effects) and also by weakening 
class solidarity and pulling even the nonmobile voters toward the center 
(which we term the contextual effects on the immobile). 

In this article we first discuss two main theories of the relation between 
class and political preference. On the basis of these theories we suggest 
some micro hypotheses about the effects of an individual’s mobility expe- 
riences on political preferences. Next, we consider macro hypotheses 
about the compositional and contextual effects of mobility rates. In the 
next four sections, we describe our data, discuss our models, and present 
the results of testing our micro and macro hypotheses. In these tests we 
restrict ourselves to the analysis of men. De Graaf and Heath (1992) have 
shown that working women should not be assigned to social classes solely 
on the basis of their husband’s occupation or solely on the basis of their 
own occupation. For women, more complex models are required that 
take account of the interactions between husbands’ and wives’ occupa- 
tions. We therefore believe that women’s mobility deserves a separate 
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treatment in its own right, and we hope to present this in a separate 
publication. 


MICRO EFFECTS OF INTERGENERATIONAL MOBILITY 
ON POLITICAL PREFERENCE 


In order to obtain a better insight into the consequences of intergenera- 
tional class mobility for political preference, we begin with two main 
theories of individual voting behavior. The first is the economic theory 
of political behavior (Downs 1957), sometimes also known as the “instru- 
mental” theory. The basic idea here is that voting behavior is rational 
and self-interested: People vote for the party whose policies will bring 
them the greatest utility in the future. Class voting can then be explained 
on the grounds that people in lower social classes have an interest in 
redistributive policies, which are typically espoused by left-wing parties, 
while the members of higher social classes have an interest in opposing 
such policies (Lipset et al. 1954; Converse 1958). 

The second theory, labeled by Heath, Jowell, and Curtice (1985, p. 9) 
as the “expressive” theory, perceives voting as a social act rather than 
an instrumental act. The assumption of this theory is that political identi- 
ties are developed through interaction with others. Voting behavior is 
thus an expression of a political identity and will in turn reflect the norms 
and values of one’s normative reference group. With this theory, too, it 
is rather straightforward to explain the relationship between class posi- 
tion and political preference. In many cases a person associates with 
other people occupying the same class position. They are raised by them, 
live in the same area, attend the same school, work together as col- 
leagues, and thus learn the traditional culture of their shared class. Con- 
sequently, they will vote as their class members traditionally vote. 

Although these two theories are quite different with respect to their 
initial assumptions, in predicting the relation between class and political 
preference, they are not contradictory but complementary (Heath et al. 
1985, p. 9). To phrase the complementary character of both theories: 
People can vote for the same party both because of their mutual interest 
and because they are influenced by each other. We might add that associ- 
ating with others from the same class may make people more conscious 
of their common interests and of the party that serves their interests best. 

However, the two theories do have rather different implications for 
the relationship between social mobility and political preference. In its 
simplest version, the instrumental theory predicts that the political pref- 
erences of the mobile will be identical to those of their class of destination, 
although, given the evidence on countermobility (Girod 1971; Goldthorpe 
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1980), one might expect there to be some modest influence from social 
origins too. That is, some people might expect their current class positions 
to be temporary and might anticipate returning to their class of origin; 
hence they might define their long-run interests as those of their class of 
origin. On the basis of the instrumental theory, therefore, one would 
predict that the political preferences of the mobile will be closer to the 
typical political preferences of their class of destination than to that 
of their class of origin. This is what De Graaf and Ultee (1990) called 
the “economic hypothesis,” and it is our first hypothesis at the micro 
level. 

The expressive theory, on the other hand, predicts a larger role for 
social origins, since the culture of one’s origin class is likely to be particu- 
larly important in early political socialization. However, the older some- 
one is, the more distant is their primary socialization in their family and 
class of origin and, conversely, older respondents will in general have 
had a longer period in their class of destination (most intergenerational 
class mobility between the broad classes that we have identified takes 
place at a relatively early stage of the career and little occurs after the 
age of 35; Goldthorpe 1980, pp. 69—71). Our “acculturation hypothesis” 
therefore states that the older one ts the more the impact of the class of 
origin diminishes relative to that of the class of destination. This hypoth- 
esis is in line with Blau’s “pattern of acculturation” (1956) and follows 
directly from the expressive theory. It is unlikely that the mobile will 
have no social contacts with their class of origin. Social networks change 
slowly, and it may take time for the mobile to integrate socially into their 
class of destination and to lose their old social identity. 

A further issue that has often been raised is whether there is an asym- 
metry in the patterns of adaptation of upwardly and downwardly mobile 
people. Lipset (1960), for example, assumed that upwardly mobile people 
adapt more quickly to their destination class than do those who are 
downwardly mobile. His underlying idea was that people in general pre- 
fer to adopt the more prestigious identity and, thereby, to maximize their 
status. We term this the status maximization hypothesis. That is, people 
may prefer to take as their normative reference group whichever is the 
higher of their classes of origin and destination. The “status maximiza- 
tion hypothesis,” then, is that downwardly mobile persons orient them- 
selves more to thetr origin class, while upwardly mobile persons will 
orient themselves more to their destination class.? Similar statements 


? We would like to emphasize that this hypothesis is not just the prediction that 
political preference will be a weighted average between origin and destination. The 
literature on social mobility and political preference often suggests that, due to the 
“shock of mobility” (comparable to the often assumed status inconsistency effect), 
mobility has an extra independent effect. Turner (1992) labels this the “effect of 
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have been made by Parkin (1971, pp. 51, 54), Knoke (1973), and Thor- 
burn (1979), although subsequent empirical research has generally failed 
to confirm this hypothesis (Abramson 1972; De Graaf and Ultee 1990; 
Nieuwbeerta and De Graaf 1993; Clifford and Heath 1993). 


MACRO EFFECTS OF INTERGENERATIONAL MOBILITY 
ON POLITICAL PREFERENCE 


The theoretical questions raised at the macrolevel include some of the 
central ones of stratification research, for example, questions about the 
potential for class-based collective action. The classic statement of this 
was Marx’s explanation for the absence of social classes in America. 
Thus in a well-known passage, Marx (1926, p. 33) argued that in America 
“classes are not yet fixed, but in continual flux, with a persistent inter- 
change of their elements.” In other words, high rates of social mobility 
undermine class formation. Sorokin (1957, p. 538) argued that social 
mobility facilitates atomization and diffusion of solidarity and antago- 
nisms. Similar ideas have been widespread in the many accounts of 
the decline of class in contemporary societies: Increasing rates of social 
mobility have, it is claimed, tended to weaken the cohesion of the classes 
and have been one of the factors in class dealignment (Clark and Lipset 
1991). 

Goldthorpe (1980) has followed up these broad claims with more spe- 
cific hypotheses in his work on class formation. He distinguishes between 
the demographic identity of a class (defined by its patterns of inter- and 
intragenerational mobility) and the sociopolitical orientations that demog- 
raphy may promote. The implications of these demographic consider- 
ations for normative patterns seem clear enough. As Goldthorpe suggests 
(1980, p. 268), "the fact that over recent decades [the service class] has 
recruited from very diverse sources must have seriously reduced its socio- 
cultural distinctiveness; to some extent mobile men carry with them the 
normative and relational patterns of their class origins into their class of 
destination, and thereby increase its internal heterogeneity. However, 
the case of the working class is clearly a different one. It is from its 
recruitment patterns—that is from the homogeneity of the social origins 
of its members—that its demographic identity primarily derives; and in 
turn, one may then suppose, its sociocultural homogeneity is in this way 
also favoured." 

There are two rather different ways in which one could interpret these 
ideas and then put them to the test—the compositional and the contex- 


mobility per se." We feel that our status maximization hypothesis is a more specific 
hypothesis on mobility effects. 
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tual. First, within an individualistic perspective, one might claim that 
the sociocultural orientations of a class are simply the summation of those 
of the individuals that make up the class. We term this the “composi- 
tional interpretation.” As the service class expands and includes more 
people from non-service-class origins, so its demographic homogeneity 
will decline. If these newcomers retain to some extent the political orien- 
tations of their class origins, and if these orientations are different from 
those of the stable members of the class of destination, it follows arithmet- 
ically that the political complexion of the class as a whole must change. 
However, it is important to acknowledge that it is not just the amount 
of inflow mobility that may be important. The impact of inflow mobility 
may also depend on the political preferences of the newcomers. For exam- 
ple, we know that the political preferences of the service class are not 
very different from the preferences of the routine nonmanual class 
whereas the manual class differs substantially in this respect. This sug- 
gests that inflow into the service class from the routine nonmanual class 
may have less impact politically than the same amount of inflow from 
the manual class. The compositional effects of mobility depend, there- 
fore, both on the amount and on the political character of that mobil- 
ity. 

However, we might also wish to argue, on Durkheimian lines, that 
the culture of a class is more than the sum of individual orientations. In 
other words, class culture may be an emergent property of the class, 
deriving from the interaction between the individuals who currently 
make up the class. Thus a class with a high degree of demographic 
identity may have a stronger normative subculture than one with a lower 
degree of demographic identity, and this in turn may exert a stronger 
pressure on newcomers to the class. The process of acculturation to the 
norms and values of the class of destination may be faster and more 
complete if the class has a high degree of demographic identity. We 
term this the “contextual interpretation.” Weakliem (1992, p. 155) neatly 
summarized this argument as follows: “Effects of origin and destination 
class may vary according to the nature of socialization of different classes. 
Some social groups (classes) may have a strong culture which places a 
definite stamp on newcomers. . . . Other groups (classes) may have little 
sense of common identity and consequently little impact on the views of 
new arrivals.” Our “contextual hypothesis for the mobile," therefore, 
states that a class with a low level of inflow mobility (and therefore a 
high level of demographic identity) will have a greater impact on newcom- 
ers than will a class with a higher rate of inflow mobility. 


5 A similar hypothesis was postulated by Ultee and De Graaf (1991) to explain culture 
consumption. 
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So far we have considered only hypotheses about the behavior of inter- 
generationally mobile individuals. Although most of the literature con- 
centrates on the mobile, this is only half the story. As Blau and Schwartz 
(1984, p. 55) have pointed out, immobile people too can be affected 
by mobility processes: “Mobility has cumulative effects on intergroup 
processes. First, since mobile persons have more intergroup associates 
than nonmobile persons, many mobiles raise the group’s average [our 
compositional effect]. Second, they sometimes introduce their friends 
from the two groups, initiating intergroup relations between these. Third, 
the consequent high rates of intergroup relations in communities with 
many mobiles indicate weaker ingroup pressures [our contextual hypoth- 
esis for the mobile]. Finally, the relatively frequent intergroup re- 
lations lessen ingroup salience, even among those who themselves are 
not involved in intergroup associations, further facilitating contacts in 
the future. The inference is that extensive mobility promotes inter- 
group relations of a population’s nonmobile as well as its mobile mem- 
bers.” 

Thus if there is a large inflow into a class, the chances that an immobile 
class member will be influenced by the newcomers may be relatively high 
(see also Lipset 1960). The impact of the newcomers may be expected to 
depend on the political orientations that they bring with them, and so 
our “contextual hypothesis for the immobile” is that the more left-wing 
mobility into a class there is, the more likely are the immobile members 
of that class to have a left-wing political preference. 


DATA 


While the micro hypotheses can be tested on a single data set from one 
country, it is of some interest to test whether they hold true for other 
countries or at other times. In the case of the macro hypotheses, more- 
over, it is essential to increase the number of data sets. In our contextual 
hypotheses the unit of analysis becomes the class and, with the six-class 
schema that we use in this article, each data set thus yields six observa- 
tions. In order to obtain an adequate number of observations we therefore 
employ a total of 55 data sets from four countries: Britain, Germany, the 
Netherlands, and the United States. The data file for the Netherlands 
contains 13 Dutch representative surveys over the period 1970—90. The 
U.S. file consists of 17 GSS data sets over the period 1972—90. The 
British file consists of seven National Election Studies covering 
the 1964—87 period. For Germany the file is built upon 19 representative 
surveys covering the period 1969—90. The surveys used are listed in 
the data references list. The merged data files contain comparable in- 
formation on respondent’s class, father’s class, and respondent’s poli- 
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tical preference. Additional comparable relevant variables that are in- 
cluded in our data set are age, religion, ethnicity, and year of inter- 
view. 

From the data, we have selected male respondents: 11,949 for the 
United States, 8,349 for Britain, 10,489 for the Netherlands, and 19,216 
for Germany. From these respondents, we selected those 18 years old or 
older who had a valid score on all relevant variables. These restrictions 
reduce the number of cases to 9,372 for the United States, 6,168 for 
Britain, 7,086 for the Netherlands, and 10,596 for Germany. 


Political Preference 


Political preference, our dependent variable, is measured in somewhat 
different ways in the different surveys. In all cases in the British and 
U.S. surveys (and in many of the German and Dutch surveys) respon- 
dents were asked to name the political party they voted for in the most 
recent national election. In the other German and Dutch surveys the 
questions tapped vote intention.‘ In this article we use the phrase “politi- 
cal preference” for all these measures. The difference between these 
measures of political preference is a limitation that must be borne in 
mind. However, experiments with the different treatments of the depen- 
dent variable showed that our conclusions are not sensitive to these differ- 
ences. In order to achieve a measure of international comparability we 
have followed Bartolini and Mair’s (1990) and Franklin, Mackie, and 
Valen’s (1992) procedures and dichotomized political preference into a 
preference for left-wing parties (coded "1") versus other parties (coded 
9n 


* Surveys (see data references list) asked about voting preferences in the following 
ways: which party the respondent voted for in the last national elections (Barnes and 
Kaase 1976; Werkgroep Nationaal Kiezersonderzoek 1977; Van der Eijk, Niemoeller, 
and Eggen 1981; Van der Eijk et al. 1982; Van der Eijk, Irwin, and Niemoeller 1986; 
ZUMA 1980; International Social Science Program 1987; Butler and Stokes 1963—66, 
1970; Crewe, Saerlvik, and Alt 1974; Crewe, Saerlvik, and Robertson 1979; Heath 
et al. 1983; Heath et al. 1989; Davis and Smith 1991); which party the respondent 
would vote for if national elections were held today/tomorrow (Heunks et al. 1973; 
Verba, Nie, and Kim 1971; Allerbeck et al. 1980; Felling, Peters, and Schreuder 1985; 
Eisinga et al. 1990; Barnes and Kaase 1976; ZUMA 1988, 1990); which national 
political party the respondent prefers (Hermkens and Van Wijngaarden 1976; CBS 
1977; Arts et al. 1989); and which party the respondent expected to vote for in the 
upcoming national elections (Kaase and Schleth 1969; Klingernann and Pappi 1969; 
Allerbeck et al. 1980), Exact wording for the questions used in the surveys can be 
found in the original codebooks. 


* The following parties are coded as left wing: Germany—Social Democrats, Commu- 
nist Party, Independent Social Democrats, and Action for Democratic Progress; Neth- 
erlands—Labour Party, Social Democratic League, Socialist Party, Revolutionary 
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TABLE 1 


SOCIAL CLASS SCHEMA 


Number Title Descnption Categories* 


i pue Service class Professionals, administrators, 1, 2 
and managers; higher-grade 
technicians; supervisors of 
nonmanual workers 

2..... Routine nonmanual workers Routine nonmanual employees 3 
in administration and com- 
merce; sales personnel; 
other rank-and-file service 
workers 

ect Petty bourgeois Small proprietors and arti- 4a, 4b 
sans, with and without em- 
ployees 

A ossis Farmers Farmers, smaliholders, and 4c 
other self-employed workers 
in primary production 

Faotainn Skilled and unskilled manual Lower-grade technicians; su- 5, 6, 7a 

workers pervisors of manual work- 
ers; skilled manual workers; 
semi- and unskilled, nonag- 
ricultural manual workers 

D ina Agricultural laborers Agricultural and other work- 7b 
ers in primary production 


*Numbers indicate the categories of the EGP schema (Erikson et al 1979; Erikson and Goldthorpe 
1992) that we have combined to define our categories. 


Social Class 
The social class variable is coded according to a collapsed version of 
Erikson, Goldthorpe, and Portocarero’s (EGP schema; see Erikson, Gold- 
thorpe, and Portocarero 1979; Erikson and Goldthorpe 1992). We use 
this schema because it has proved to be useful in comparative intergener- 
ational mobility research (Ganzeboom, Luijkx, and Treiman 1989) and 
in analyses of the consequences of social mobility for political preference 
(Nieuwbeerta and De Graaf 1993; Clifford and Heath 1993). Because of 
limitations in the data (e.g., because in some surveys detailed information 
on self-employment and supervisory status is lacking), we are not able 
to use more extended versions of the EGP schema. 

The class schema that we shall use is shown in table 1. Respondents 


Socialist Party, Communist Party, Pacifist Socialist Party, and Democratic Socialist 
70; Great Britain—Labour Party; United States—-Democratic Party. 
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were coded into classes based on their occupation, self-employment, and 
supervisory status. We should note that the schema is not intended 
to be strictly hierarchical and that it has a nonlinear relationship with 
vote. 


Age 


We use AGE as our explanatory variable for testing the acculturation 
hypothesis. This continuous variable is coded from — 22 (18 years old, 
our youngest respondents) to 54 (94 years old, our oldest respondents). 
The advantage of this linear transformation is that the score “0” is about 
the average age in each country. We also need to take account of the 
main effects of age on party preference. For this we include three age 
groups (18—30, 31—50, and 51 and older) as covariates, since there ap- 
peared to be typically nonlinear relationships between age and party 
preference. 


Other Variables 


Although the impact of class mobility is our main theoretical concern, 
we must also take into account the impact of other relevant variables. 
Religion is particularly relevant, since we know, for example, that in 
Germany and the Netherlands Catholics tend to vote for right-wing par- 
ties, while there are religious differences in political behavior in Britain 
and the United States (Heath, Taylor, and Toka 1993). We divided 
church membership into five groups: Catholic, Protestant (Reformed), 
Orthodox Reformed (for the Netherlands only), other denomination, and 
no religion. 

Given the importance of ethnicity for predicting political preference in 
the United States, we include ethnicity (0 = nonblack; 1 = black) for 
the United States only. For the other three countries there were no minor- 
ity ethnic groups large enough that ethnicity could sensibly be included 
as an independent variable. 

A final important control variable is the year of interview, which we 
recoded into a set of dummies representing several periods: 1961—65, 
1966—70, 1971—75, 1976—80, 1981—85, and 1986—90. We clearly need to 
control for the varying popularity of the political parties over the years. 


$ Coding the respondents into the EGP scheme takes two steps. First, we recode the 
original occupation codes into the International Standard Classification of Occupation 
(ISCO) codes (ILO 1969). Second, we translate these ISCO codes into EGP scores 
through the Ganzeboom, Luijkx, and Treiman (1989) recoding schema. 
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HOW TO MODEL MICRO EFFECTS OF INTERGENERATIONAL 
MOBILITY 


Our hypotheses distinguish between the political preferences of mobile 
and immobile individuals, and we therefore need a statistical model that 
corresponds to these substantive concerns. Conventional approaches that 
model political behavior as a function of origin and destination class will 
not be appropriate since the explanatory categories will include mixtures 
of mobile and immobile respondents. A substantively more appropriate 
model, in our view, is Sobel’s (1981, 1985) diagonal reference model,’ in 
which the behavior of mobile respondents is modeled as a function of 
the behavior of the immobile respondents in the classes of origin and 
destination. The model therefore allows us to test specifically whether 
the mobile are closer in their political behavior to the immobile members 
of their class of destination or to the immobile members of their class of 
origin.* 

The theoretical importance of taking the immobile as the reference has 
been suggested by Sorokin (1957, pp. 509—10), who argued that “if we 
want to know the characteristic attitudes of a farmer, we do not go to a 
man who has been a farmer for a few months, but go to a farmer who 
is a farmer for life." Even better, we would argue, go to a farmer who 
was born and bred a farmer. We can think of the immobile respondents 
as representing the core of the class and defining its norms and values to 
which newcomers may or may not acculturate. 

Sobel's original model was designed for predicting a metric dependent 
variable. Given our binomial dependent variable, we fit instead of So- 
bel's model a logistic version. The logistic version can be expressed as 
follows: 


prob(Y,, = 1) = 1/(1 + e7**); (1) 
lin = pa, + (1 — p)a, + By cov,, (2) 


where Y,, = 1 if respondent & in the ith cell of the mobility table has 
a left-wing preference and 0 if not. Subscript 7 stands for father’s class 
and i for respondent’s class. There is one parameter, a, for each diagonal 
cell, representing the expected mean behavior of the core (the stable 
members) of each class. Parameters p and (1 — p) are destination and 
origin weights that indicate the relative importance of the core destination 


7 Models of this type were originally known as diagonal mobility models. De Graaf 
and Ganzeboom (1990) argued that the label “diagonal reference model” is more 
appropriate. 

* For a comparison of diagonal models with the conventional ones see Hendrickx et 
al. (1993). 
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and origin classes.? In equation (2) we estimate one B coefficient for 
each covariate (cov). Consequently, if we have L covariates, we have to 
estimate L B parameters. !? 


RESULTS: TESTS OF THE MICRO HYPOTHESES 


Table 2 presents the proportion of respondents with a left-wing political 
preference in each category of the intergenerational mobility table in each 
country (the different survey years being combined). We see that class 
has a clear nonlinear relationship with political preference. The petty 
bourgeois and farmers are by far the least likely to have a left-wing party 
preference in the Netherlands, Germany, and Britain, while in all cases 
the manual workers have the highest probability of a left-wing prefer- 
ence. Farmers in America are the most notable exception to these general 
propositions, and while there are similarities in the relationship between 
class and political preferences in all four countries, it has to be said 
that the similarity between the three European countries is particularly 
striking. The anomalous voting behavior of farmers in the United States 
is probably to be explained by the fact that the Democratic Party in the 
United States, unlike the left-wing parties in our three European coun- 
tries, has traditionally endorsed farm-support measures. 

The size of the class differences in left-wing politics, do, however, 
differ considerably. We can use the index of dissimilarity as an overall 
measure of class differences in voting behavior.!! The index proves to be 


? We assume the restriction that 0 = p = 1. The parameter p does not have this 
restriction in the estimating procedure, however, because, in order to get the best 
parameter estimate in the iterative procedure, p might get higher than 1 or lower than 
0. The diagonal reference models do not offer the appropriate design when f does not 
fit in the 0—1 interval, but this situation did not arise in any of the models used. 

10 Sobel's (1985) more general model allows a separate B coefficient for each covariate 
for each diagonal reference cell i. The logistic version is 


prob(Y,, = 1) = 1/(1 + e^*; (1) 


lin = pla, + Bj, cov,) + (1 — £) (a, + B,,cov;). (3) 


We have, however, no reason to assume a different relationship between our covari- 
ates and political preference for each diagonal cell. The advantage is that we have a 
more parsimonious model and can therefore rewrite eq. (3) into the simpler eq. (2). 


! The usual method of measuring the level of class voting is the Alford index, but 
this index can be used only when the classes have been dichotomized. The index of 
dissimilarity does not require any restriction on the number of classes. The index is 
obtained by summing the differences between the two distributions (i.e., between the 
class distribution of left-wing voters and the class distribution of right-wing voters) 
and dividing by 2. It thus measures the proportion who would have to change their 
political preferences to make the two distributions identical. The calculations in the 
text refer to the overall class distributions, including both mobile and immobile respon- 
dents, and have been calculated directly from table 2. 
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rather low in the United States at 15 and highest in Britain at 36, with 
the Netherlands (23) and Germany (22) in between. 

Table 2 also shows, as previous research has done, that the political 
preferences of the mobile typically differ from those of the stable members 
of their class of destination. For example, in almost all cases individuals 
who are downwardly mobile into the manual working class display a 
lower level of left-wing political preference than do the stable members 
of the manual working class. Conversely, individuals who are mobile 
into the petty bourgeois tend to display a higher level of left-wing political 
preference than do the intergenerationally stable petty bourgeois. 

We now move on to formal modeling of these data and tests of our 
hypotheses. To do this we combine the four national data files. We first fit 
baseline model A, including one parameter for the destination and origin 
weights (p and [1 — p]) and separate parameters for the religion, age, pe- 
riod,” and ethnicity covariates. In this model we thus fit a common destina- 
tion/origin weight but allow the covariates and the class parameters to dif- 
fer in the four countries. The model therefore uses 63 parameters. 1 A more 
parsimonious model that fitted common parameters for the classes and co- 
variates could be explored, but since our primary interest is in the effects 
of mobility, a conservative strategy toward these covariates is appropriate. 

The reason for the country-specific modeling of the class parameters 
is that we cannot assume the socioeconomic situation of a class to be 
identical in the four countries. Furthermore, the left-wing and right-wing 
political parties in our four countries may not be equally left- or right- 
wing in their political stances and may not equally espouse perceived 
class interests. For example, the Labour Party in Britain is substantially 
more left-wing than the Democratic Party in the United States.'* Since 


2 We also fitted a dummy variable for each year instead of for each period. Using a 
dummy for each year, however, results in a large number of parameters. This is 
especially troublesome when we want to test whether the differences between the 
countries are significant. Since reducing these parameters by applying five-year periods 
did not change our results significantly, we preferred to apply these periods. 

13 We use one parameter for the weight, six parameters in each of the four countries 
for the diagonal reference categories, three parameters for religion in Britain, Ger- 
many, and the United States, and four for the Netherlands, two parameters for the 
age categories in each country, one for ethnicity in the United States, five for period 
in Britain, four for Germany and the Netherlands (since the 1961-65 period is not 
available in these countries), and three for the United States (where neither the 
1961—65 nor 1966—70 periods are available). 

M In both the U.S. and British National Election Studies of 1992, identical questions 
were asked about whether “the government should see to it that every person has a 
job and a good standard of living . . . [or] . . . should just let each person get ahead 
on their own." Respondents were asked for their own positions (on a seven-point 
scale) and for their perceptions of where the parties stood. In Britain 6396 of respon- 
dents placed Labour on points 1 or 2 of the scale (the most left-wing positions) whereas 
in America only 3096 placed the Democrats on points 1 or 2. 
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the level of class voting is likely to depend on the congruence between 
perceived class interests and perceived party policies, we must clearly 
take into account relevant national differences. By allowing the diagonal 
parameters to differ between countries, we control for these differences. 
Similar considerations apply to the covariates and, for example, to the 
well-known national differences in the role of religion in voting behavior. 

In this baseline model, the comparison of the origin and destination 
weights allows us to assess our first hypothesis at the microlevel, namely 
the economic hypothesis. In table 3 we report the fit (G^ = —2 log 
likelihood) of this model. The quantity —2 log likelihood does not have 
a straightforward interpretation, but the goodness of fit of one model 
relative to another can be assessed using the fact that, provided the two 
models in question are nested, the difference has a chi-square distribution 
with degrees of freedom equal to the difference between the two models 
in the number of their parameters. 


TABLE 3 


NESTED LOGISTIC DIAGONAL REFERENCE MODELS FOR THE RELATIVE 
INFLUENCE OF RESPONDENT'S CLASS AND FATHER'S CLASS 
ON RESPONDENTS POLITICAL PREFERENCE 


Model and Description G BIC df Used 
A — Baseline iu cive dr ee rye vas daas AY AR er EA VATER UET 39,1904.3  —306,023.0 63 
— AG? ABIC Adf Used 
B—Acculturation .. . ues ondes err Ep EREVER PENES 39.8 ~ 29.4 1 
C—Status maximization ......................eeeeeeeeee 39.8 — 19.0 2 
D—Status maximization ................ eee 43.8 — 23.0 2 
E—Status maximization ............... . cee . esee 44.4 ~ 13.2 3 
Country-specific models: 
A1—Baseline: Country-specific weight .............. 2.8 28.4 3 
B1—Acculturation: Country-specific weight ... .. 40.4 1.2 4 
B2—Acculturation: Country-specific 
acculturation Aes eere EAR cake SEE IN EI PEERMDE UE 46.7 -5,1 4 
B3—Acculturation' Country-specific weight 
and acculturation............. eee 48.5 24.4 7 
Class-specific models 
A2— Baseline: Class-specific weight .................. 11.4 40.7 5 
A3—Baseline: Class- and country-specific weight 47.1 192.4 23 
B4—Acculturation: Class-specific weight ........... 52.8 9.7 6 
B5—Acculturation: Class-specific acculturation... 49.6 12.9 6 
B6—Acculturation: Class-specific weight and 
acculturation ........ H- g TERNE 593 55 2 11 


NOTE.—N = 33,222. Results controlled for respondent's religious denomination and age and for the 
year of the survey Equations for the models are given in appendix A. The G°, BIC, and df used are 
reported for the baseline model, for the nested models tbe reduction in G^ (against the df) and BIC 
compared to the baseline model are reported 
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The first model to be compared with this baseline model is the one 
including an acculturation effect. The acculturation hypothesis predicts 
that the older one is, the larger will be the influence of the destination 
class relative to that of the origin class. In other words, this hypothesis 
implies that the weight parameters vary according to the length of time 
that one is a member of a class. Model B therefore includes an interaction 
between age and the origin and destination weights. The equation of this 
model is 


prob(Yj, = 1) = 1/(1 + e 95; (1) 
lin = (p + 8p X AGE)a, 
m [(1 am t) = op X AGE |a; T Bzcovz. 


According to this model the destination weight increases by 5 for each 
extra year of age. Conversely, the origin weight decreases by 5p for each 
extra year of age. This symmetry means that [p + (1 — )] still sums to 
1 (see De Graaf 1991). 

On the standard criteria, this acculturation model results in a signifi- 
cant improvement compared to our baseline model. Given our very large 
sample sizes, it can be questioned whether the conventional criteria are 
altogether appropriate, and we therefore report the BIC statistic too (Raf- 
tery 1986), which adjusts the fit statistic by sample size and degrees of 
freedom. The more negative the BIC, the better the fit of the model. 
Table 3 shows that both on the G? statistic ( — AG^/Adf) and the BIC 
criterion, the acculturation hypothesis (model B) is to be preferred to the 
baseline model." 

Next, the status maximization hypothesis predicts that for the down- 
wardly mobile the process of acculturation will take longer than it does 
for the upwardly mobile. To test this, we have to define a variable (UP) 
that indicates whether one is upwardly mobile or downwardly mobile. 
Determining the direction of mobility is not straightforward, given the 
categorical class scheme. We assume that those who move from any other 
class to the service class are upwardly mobile (i.e., those with origin class 
2, 3, 4, 5, or 6 and destination class 1 have a score of "1" and others 
have a score of 0"). 

The next question is how to test this hypothesis, since there are three 


(4) 


!5 Since the diagonal model can also be considered as a restricted version of Duncan's 
(1966) square additive model, we also tested the logistic version of the square additive 
model. This model resulted in à BIC of —305,886, while using 16 df more than the 
diagonal model. The baseline diagonal model resulted in a BIC of — 306,023. There- 
fore, besides theoretical reasons, we also prefer the diagonal version instead of the 
conventional model for statistical reasons. 
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possible interpretations (see Nieuwbeerta and De Graaf 1993). One inter- 
pretation is that the rate of adjustment is the same among the upwardly 
and downwardly mobile and that it is the extent of adjustment that 
differs. Given this interpretation we can model an additional interaction 
effect on the weight parameters. This is model C in table 3.! A second 
interpretation is that the rate of acculturation is simply slower for the 
downwardly mobile. Because the upwardly mobile gain status, they will 
adapt faster to their class of destination than will the downwardly mobile. 
We can test this interpretation by adding a second-order interaction term 
between the variables UP and AGE. This is done in model D in table 3. A 
third interpretation is that the first two interpretations are simultaneously 
valid. This interpretation is expressed in model E in table 3. 

As the BIC statistic shows, none of these three interpretations is prefer- 
able to the acculturation model B. We should, therefore, reject the hy- 
pothesis that the downwardly mobile and upwardly mobile differ in their 
acculturation pattern." This result contradicts earlier empirical studies 
(for an overview see Janowitz [1970] but is in line with the more recent 
empirical results of De Graaf and Ultee (1990), Weakliem (1992), and 
Nieuwbeerta and De Graaf (1993). 

The conclusion so far is that the acculturation model B gives the best 
representation of the data. We should note that similar nested model 
comparisons for each country separately also showed the acculturation 
model to be preferable. The acculturation model B assumes that there 
are no differences between our four countries in the strength of the desti- 
nation and acculturation effects. This assumption, however, may not be 
warranted, and there may be country-specific mobility effects in the same 
way that there may be some country-specific effects of class, religion, or 
period. Our next step, therefore, is to test whether there are differences 
in these effects between countries. The first country-specific model that 


16 Given our definition of upward and downward mobility, we have a large number 
of respondents who are mobile but neither upwardly nor downwardly. In models C, 
D, and E we included an interaction term that only models an extra destination effect 
for the upwardly mobile. A more strict test of our hypothesis would be to include an 
extra interaction term for the downwardly mobile as well. This would imply that the 
reference category comprises those who are mobile but neither upward nor downward. 
However, these more complex models did not result in any significant improvement. 


7 We would like to note that the statement “We should, therefore, reject the hypothe- 
sis that . . .” is not a standard statement, because the hypothesis being rejected is an 
alternative hypothesis. Standard hypothesis testing allows one only to reject a null 
hypothesis; in this framework one cannot reject an alternative hypothesis, but can 
only fail to reject the null. In the Bayesian approach that underlies BIC, however, it 
is perfectly valid to say that the data reject an alternative hypothesis, since they 
provide evidence for the null. We are very grateful to an AJS reviewer for this 
observation. 
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we test assumes that the weight parameter varies among the countries 
(model A1 in table 3). This model does not lead to a significant improve- 
ment, either on the G? or the BIC criterion, over model A. We next turn 
to variations on the acculturation model (i.e., models B1, B2, and B3). 
These models fit different weight parameters or different acculturation 
parameters for each country. As table 3 shows, none of these models 
results in significant improvement in fit compared with model B.!? 
Hence, our conclusion is that both destination/origin effects and accultur- 
ation effects are similar in all four countries under investigation. 

The parameter estimates of our preferred model (acculturation model 
B) are presented in table 4. The estimates for the covariates indicate that 
religious denomination is an important predictor in all four countries. In 
particular the Orthodox Reformed in the Netherlands have a relatively 
low probability of having a left-wing political preference. Age has no 
significant impact in Germany, the Netherlands, and the United States. 
Not unexpectedly, in the United States blacks have a higher chance of 
having a left-wing preference than nonblacks. 

The estimates of the diagonal reference parameters are presented in 
table 4 as well. In order to help the reader interpret the parameter esti- 
mates, we also calculate the predicted probability of having a left-wing 
preference within each reference class for respondents who are 18—25 
years old, nonblack, and nonreligious in the reference period. The diago- 
nal parameters show that, with the exception of the United States, the 
intergenerationally stable petty bourgeois and the farmers have the lowest 
probability of having a left-wing preference. In all four countries the 
manual workers and the agricultural workers have the highest probabil- 
ity of having a left-wing preference. 

Our main interest, however, is in the weight parameter p and the 
acculturation parameter 6p. The weight parameter is .585 (SE = .018) 
and the acculturation parameter is .005 (SE = .001). This suggests that 
the cumulative impact of acculturation over the life span is indeed sub- 
stantial. Thus our preferred model suggests that for 18 year olds (coded 
— 22 on our AGE variable) in all four countries the relative destination 
weight is .585 — 22 X .005, that is .475, and the origin weight is .525. 
This implies that for our youngest respondents the effect of origin is 
slightly more important than the effect of their current class. By the time 


I5 We experimented with various combinations of country-specific destination weights 
and country-specific acculturation effects. Since our analyses for each country sepa- 
rately showed, especially for the United States, a relatively strong acculturation effect, 
we tested, for example, for U.S. exceptionalism. The upshot of all these nested model 
comparisons is that the simple acculturation model B fits the data best, both by the 
G? and BIC standards. 
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TABLE 4 


PARAMETER ESTIMATES OF THE ACCULTURATION MODEL B 


Germany Great Britain Netherlands United States 
a: Political Preference of Immobile 


Service class ................ = 753* -—2.017*** —.655*** —.544** 
(32) (12) (34) (20) 
Routine nonmanual ....... —.416* -—1:139*»* — .054 — .353 
(40) (24) (49) (24) 
Petty bourgeois ............ —2.087**» —2.308*** ==]. 193E —.323 
(11) (9) (24) (24) 
Farmers... on enm —2.325*** —2.141*** — 1.620*** —.255 
(8) (10) (17) (33) 
Working class .............. 456** .339* .987*** .181 
(61) (58) (73) (37) 
Agricultural laborers .. .. — —.074 —.555 .442 .370 
(48) (37) (61) (38) 


B: Effect of Covariate on Political Preference 


Religion 
Catholic................... — .953*** .444* —1.513*** —.217 
Reformed/Protestant. —.227 — .260* —,783*** — ,656*** 
Orthodox Reformed "m T —2.749*** ies 
Other ........... 0. 5. — —337 .609* —.632* .382 
No religion. ............. 0 0 0 0 
Age: 
I8— 30. esie ove et is .135 —.123 .044 —.151 
31530755 sta hos 0 0 0 0 
SIS IM SE utes — .062 —.293* .259 .130 
Ethnicity: 
Nonblack' ................ : s a ets 0 
PAC iste ce deasseacdaass "T -— a 1.697*** 
Period: 
190 1565 ies ebiteccerns -— 691*** ne 
1960670. covers éco 1.023*** .8499** — .248 eras 
1971-75......... .. .-. i .614*** ,524** .305 —.164 
1976—80............. s. 57599 .175 .143 .490*** 
1981—85*............... ees 0 0 0 0 
1986—90............... ... .408** — .082 = ALT. — .309** 


NoTE —Destination weight (p) equals 585***, effect of age on destination weight (55) equals .005*. 
Numbers in parentheses report probability of having a left-wing preference within the reference category. 
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they have reached 65 years of age (coded 25 on our AGE variable), the 
relative destination effect becomes .585 + 25 X .005, that is .710, and 
the origin effect becomes .290. Although these figures indicate that the 
destination effect is over twice the size of the origin effect, origin still has 
some impact on the political preferences of 65-year-olds. 


RESULTS: MACRO EFFECTS OF INFLOW MOBILITY 
Compositional Effect 


Table 2 confirms that a compositional effect of social mobility is present 
and suggests that intergenerational mobility diminishes the “democratic 
class struggle.” For example, in Britain 61.2% of the stable members of 
the manual working class had a left-wing political preference, whereas 
the figure for the class as a whole falls to 56.4%. Hence, the compositional 
effect amounts to — 4.8%. Conversely, the proportion of the service class 
as a whole with a left-wing preference (19.7%) is greater than that in the 
core service class (13.1%). In this case the compositional effect is 6.6%. 
In general, then, we find that the class differences down the main diago- 
nal (that is, the differences between the core classes) are greater than the 
differences between the classes taken as a whole. This is the case for all 
three European countries, although it is less evident in the case of 
America. (Since class has a weaker effect on voting behavior in the 
United States, the compositional effects of social mobility, other things 
being equal, are likely to be smaller too.) 

Clearly, then, there are compositional effects, but as we argued earlier 
the size of these effects will depend not only on the amount of inflow but 
also on the political complexion of that inflow. For example, in the case 
of Britain 24% of the manual class were newcomers coming from other 
class origins, but the proportion of these newcomers with left-wing politi- 
cal preferences was only .41, rather different from the proportion (.61) 
of stable members who had left-wing political preferences. In the service 
class, on the other hand, 68% were newcomers, but their political prefer- 
ences were not so deviant from those of the stable members: 23% of 
newcomers to the service class had a left-wing political preference, com- 
pared with 13% of the stable members. The overall compositional effect 
on the service class is thus (23% — 13%) X 6896/100 = 7% (which is 
of course the same as the difference between the diagonal figure and the 
figure for all service-class workers in table 2), while the overall composi- 
tional effect in the manual class is (41% — 6196) xX 24%/100 = —5%. 
The greater volume of inflow into the service class, then, is partly can- 
celed out by the lesser political deviance of that inflow, and the net result 
is that the compositional effect on the service class is not notably large, 
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despite the heterogeneity in its social origins. Similar results can be ob- 
tained for the other European countries. Indeed, in Germany the compo- 
sitional effect in the service class (5%) is actually smaller than that in the 
manual working class (— 6%) despite the much greater volume of mobil- 
ity into the service class. 

This compositional account ignores any processes of mutual interaction 
and influence between the stable and mobile members of a class. It simply 
takes the political preferences of the mobile and immobile as given. We 
now move on to consider whether we can find any evidence for contextual 
processes that might help to account for the political preferences of the 
mobile and immobile respectively. 


Contextual Effect for the Mobile 


Our first contextual hypothesis states that a class with a low level of 
inflow mobility (and therefore a high level of demographic identity) will 
have a greater impact on newcomers than will a class with a higher level 
of inflow mobility. First, however, we must investigate whether the social 
classes vary in their impact on newcomers at all before we move on to 
test whether the differing impacts on newcomers can be explained by the 
rates of inflow mobility. 

To calculate the impact of a class on newcomers, we fit models A2 
and A3 (see table 3). Model A2 fits a separate weight parameter for each 
destination class. The class-specific weight parameters that we obtain 
from this model thus give us estimates of the different impacts of the 
classes on newcomers. However, as we can see from table 3, this model 
does not yield a significant improvement in fit over the baseline model 
A. Model A3, which allows each country to have different class-specific 
weights, is no more successful. 

We have also experimented with various acculturation models that fit 
class-specific effects (models B4—B6 in table 3). For example, in model 
B5 we test whether it is the acculturation process (that is, the interaction 
with age) that varies between classes. None of our investigations,? how- 
ever, yielded a class-specific version that unambiguously displayed im- 
proved fit compared with the corresponding class-uniform model. The 
BIC statistic clearly suggests that model B is the best, while the standard 
hypothesis tests indicate that B4, with class-specific weight parameters, 
and B6, with class-specific weight and acculturation parameters, do fit 
significantly better (B — B4: G? = 13.0, df = 5; B — B6: G? = 19.5, 


19 For the sake of simplification, we present only a few of the models we tested. 
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df = 10). For the moment we should perhaps use the Scottish judicial 
verdict of “not proven.” At any rate, we do not yet have sufficiently 
good grounds to proceed with tests of the contextual hypothesis for the 
mobile; if there are no class differences in impacts on newcomers, there is 
nothing for us to explain, and we must a fortiori reject our first contextual 
hypothesis for the mobile. 


Contextual Effect for the Immobile 


Our second contextual hypothesis implies that the extent and political 
character of the inflow mobility will influence the political preferences of 
the stable class members. Here, therefore, our interest is in explaining 
the variations in the political preferences of the intergenerationally stable 
members of each class. There are, as we saw in table 2, large differences 
in the political preferences of these core classes, but we must of course 
recognize that these are likely to be due to the distinct material circum- 
stances and interests of the classes and not solely to mobility patterns. 
We take this into account in our modeling by allowing each class within 
each nation to have its own “natural” level of left-wing preferences. 
(This is why we also estimated country-specific diagonal cells for our 
models in table 3). In this way we can test whether rates of inflow mobil- 
ity can account for variations around this “natural” level. 

The essence of our model, then, is that the level of left-wing preference 
in a particular year among the stable members of a given class in a 
country is to be explained by the level of inflow into that class in that 
year. In order to take account of the political complexion of the inflow, 
we have to weight the inflow. The basic ideas can be represented by: 


Ty, = PREF, + y(NFLOW,,, x WEIGHT,) + E,,, (8) 


where Tis is the proportion of the stable members in class t, year y, and 
nation n who support a left-wing party; PREF,, gives the “natural” 
level of left-wing political preferences among the stable members of class 
i in nation n (and is measured by [6 X 4 — 1] 23 dummy variables); 
INFLOW „„ represents the proportion of class i in nation n and year y 
who were intergenerationally mobile (that is, who came from social ori- 
gins other than i). There are many possible procedures that could be used 
for calculating WEIGHT,,, but the one reported here uses the political 
preferences of the stable members of the origin classes.?? 

? A numerical example may clarify our procedure. In calculating the left-wing inflow 
mobility into the service class in Britain in 1964, we first take the actual proportions 
of the service class in Britain in 1964 who were mobile from the other five class 
origins. From the manual class, 47.296 were mobile. We then weight this proportion 


by .612 (the proportion of the stable members of the working class who had a left-wing 
political preference in the combined British data set, as shown in table 2) From the 
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In this model the unit of analysis is not the individual but the class 
(within a given nation in a given year). We therefore have 282 observa- 
tions (and we naturally must weight these observations according to the 
number of individuals on which they are based). Our dependent variable 
is the proportion of that class with left-wing political preferences and is 
therefore a continuous variable (and is approximately normally distrib- 
uted). We can therefore use linear regression. The model explains 29% 
of the variance, but the key parameter of interest, the parameter "y, is 
nowhere near significant (t = 1.1). We therefore have to reject the hy- 
pothesis that the more left-wing mobility there is into a class, the more 
likely are the immobile members to have a left-wing political prefer- 
ence. 

Unlike our earlier microlevel analyses, the macrolevel model repre- 
sented in equation (4) fails to control for the other characteristics of the 
stable class members, such as their religion, age, and ethnicity. However, 
further modeling that incorporates controls for these characteristics 
reaches essentially the same conclusions.*! 


agricultural worker class, 4.196 were mobile, and we weighted this proportion by 
.409. The weighted inflow to the service class in Britain in 1964 thus becomes 4.1% 
X .409 + 47.2% X .612 + 4.296 X .079 + 11.3% X .113 + 7.4% X .326 = 
34.584906. These weights must be kept constant over time; if we allow them to vary 
each year, we introduce a potential risk of circularity into the model: In some years, 
quite independent of levels of mobility, there may be across-the-board increases in 
left-wing political preferences affecting the mobile and the stable alike. Weights that 
were allowed to vary each year might thus be correlated with the yearly variations in 
the dependent variable. We are grateful to an AJS reviewer for suggesting this method 
of constructing our explanatory variable. 
2! One way to control for these individual-level characteristics is to use a multilevel 
model (Burstein, Linn, and Capell 1978; Goldstein 1987). The first level becomes an 
individual-level model in which we use exactly the same control variables as we did 
earlier in the article. Our contextual model, expressed in eq. (4), then becomes the 
second level. Within the multilevel framework, the dependent variable in this second 
level is no longer the observed proportion with a left-wing preference but is the 
intercept (for the given level-2 unit) from the level-1 equation. This intercept can be 
thought of as the predicted probability of supporting a left-wing political party in that 
particular level-2 unit for someone with the baseline individual characteristics. More 
formally, the level-1 equation is 


Y = Uy + TO COVp. + Bus (6) 
where 0,,, represents the intercepts for the level-2 units and there are L covariates, as 
in eq. (2). The level-2 equation is 

Cy = PREF, + 9 (INFLOW wy x WEIGHT m) + t, (7) 


This is what is known as a random intercepts model. As with microlevel analysis, it 
is appropriate to employ a logistic reformulation of these equations, and this can be 
done easily. The analyses were conducted using the VARCL computer program. 
Within VARCL, eqq. (5) and (6) are estimated simultaneously on the basis of the 
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CONCLUSIONS AND DISCUSSION 


In this article we modeled the impact of intergenerational class mobility 
on political preference. For this purpose we used 55 cross-sectional data 
sets representing the United States, Britain, Germany, and the Nether- 
lands. These data cover the period 1964—90. We distinguished hypotheses 
on the micro as well as the macro level. On the micro level we tested 
three hypotheses using the design of Sobel’s diagonal reference models. 
We found that an acculturation model resulted in the best fit. Further- 
more, a test of possible differences between the four countries revealed 
that an acculturation model with the same destination weight and accul- 
turation process in all four countries gave the best fit. 

This commonality in the relative effects of mobility is a surprising and 
important result in its own right. We might a priori expect to find sub- 
stantial differences between the more traditional societies of Europe, 
where class distinctions are believed to be more deeply ingrained, than 
in a new society such as the United States. In the United States we might 
have anticipated that the relative effects of origin might be smaller and 
the acculturation process more rapid. But despite our large data set, we 
could not reject the hypothesis that the same model applied to all four 
of our countries. 

To be sure, there are large absolute differences between our four coun- 
tries in the size of the class effects on voting, and our results are the same 
as those of other scholars who have shown that class voting is weaker in 
the United States. The important finding is that the relative importance 
of origin and destination for political preferences is not significantly differ- 
ent in America. This result mirrors findings about the mobility process it- 
self: While absolute rates of mobility tend to be higher in the United States, 
relative mobility rates, or fluidity (as measured by the odds ratios), is not 
exceptionally high in the United States (Erikson and Goldthorpe 1985). 

On the macro level we tested one compositional and two contextual 
hypotheses. Our results did indeed show the force of compositional argu- 
ments. In general, mobility tends to weaken the “democratic class strug- 
gle," but the effects of the amount of inflow mobility depend on the 
political complexion of that inflow. While the service class, for example, 
is a great deal more heterogeneous in its social origins than is the manual 
working class in all four of our countries, we found that in the European 
ones this heterogeneity was largely canceled out by the relatively right- 
wing character of the inflow into the service class. 


maximum-likelihood procedure (for a more detailed account, see Longford [1988]. 
However, the results of the multilevel logistic analysis are essentially the same as 
those of the simpler analysis reported in the text, and the parameter for the weighted 
inflow, 0, remains nonsignificant (¢ = 0.43). 
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While the occurrence of compositional effects is not, perhaps, very 
surprising, it is more interesting to observe that they fail to account for 
the relatively low class polarization in the United States. Even when we 
look at the stable members of each class in the United States (the diagonal 
cells), we find that class differences are small. 

While the compositional effects of social mobility can clearly be quite 
substantial, however, our article found little evidence for the more subtle 
ways in which mobility can reduce class polarization through contextual 
processes. We were not able to provide convincing support for contextual 
effects either on the mobile or on the immobile. One possible explanation 
for this is that contextual class processes simply are weak in contempo- 
rary industrial societies. Contextual processes of the kind we envisaged 
may require stable communities with fairly clear boundaries, high levels 
of in-group interaction, and low levels of out-group interaction. These 
conditions may be met for some social groups in contemporary society 
but may be weak or absent for social classes. For example, there does 
seem to be some evidence for contextual school effects, but it is likely 
that schoolchildren interact much more with pupils from the same school 
than with pupils from other schools. The social conditions under which 
contextual effects emerge may, therefore, not be satisfied in the case of 
social classes. 

Alternatively, it may be that we have focused on the wrong aspects of 
class. For example, patterns of intragenerational mobility and stability 
may be more important than those of intergenerational mobility. Inter- 
generational mobility tables give us only a snapshot; some people who, 
in the snapshot, are intergenerationally stable may subsequently move. 
This is particularly likely in a class like the routine nonmanual workers, 
membership of which tends to be rather transitory. Conversely, intergen- 
erationally mobile newcomers to the service class may have high proba- 
bilities of intragenerational stability once they have arrived. It may there- 
fore be that the core of the class, which defines its norms and values, will 
consist of those who are indeed long-term members, but intergenerational 
stability may not be a good indicator of long-term membership. 

Another possibility is that the processes we hypothesized do occur but 
over a much longer time scale. The more diffuse the patterns of social 
interaction are, the longer it may take for mobility rates to shape class 
processes. Processes that may emerge in a matter of months under the 
conditions of intensive within-group interaction that may characterize 
schools may take a generation to emerge under the conditions that charac- 
terize social classes. Our evidence suggests that the process of individual 
acculturation to the political preferences of the destination class is a grad- 
ual and long-term process, continuing over the life span. The same may 
well be true of the contextual processes. 
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It is too soon, then, to reject the contextual theories of class formation 
and the expressive theories of voting behavior with which we associated 
them. After all, the existence of acculturation is difficult to explain except 
by the effects of social context. Ideally, too, we would use direct measures 
of people’s patterns of social interaction in addition to the indirect mea- 
sures based on mobility rates used in this article. What we hope to have 
shown is that the older tradition of macrosociological thinking about the 
effects of mobility raises questions that are both researchable and are of 
continuing interest. 


APPENDIX A 
Definitions of Models 


General Models 

A: lin= (p)a; + (1 — pa, + By cov; 

B: lin (p+ 8p x AGE)a,, 
+ [((1 — p) — 8p x AGE]a, + By cov, 

C: lin (p+8p1 X AGE + 52 X UP)a,, 
+ [(1 — 2) — 6p1 x AGE — 6p2 x UP ]a,, + Br cov; 

D: in = (p+ 8p1 x AGE + 692 X UP X AGE)a;, 
+ [(1 — $) — 8p1 xX AGE — 6p2 X UP X AGE ]a,, + Brcov; 

E: lin = (p+ 851 X AGE + 522 X UP + 893 X UP X AGE)a,, 
+[(1 — p) —8p1 X AGE — 8p2 X UP — 623 X UP X 
AGE]a,, + By cov, 


Nation-Specific Models 
Al: lin= 9,a,, + (1 — p,)a;, + B,covy, 
B1: lin (p, +t 8p x AGE)a,, 

+ [(1 — p,) — òp x AGE]a,, + B; cov; 
B2: lin = (p+ 8p, X AGE)a,, 

+1 — p) — õp, X AGE]a,, + By cov, 
B3: lin= (p, + 8p, X AGE)a,, 

+i — p,) — 8p, X AGEJa,, + B, cov, 
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Class-Specific Models 
A2: hn — p,0,,+(1— pa, + Brcov; 
A3: Bin = py in + (1 — 5,)a,, + BL COV, 
B4: lin = (p, + 86 X AGE)a,, 

+ [(1 — p;) — 8p x AGE]a,, + B, cov, 
B5: in= (p+ 6, X AGE)a,, 

+ [(1 — $) — $5, X AGE]a,, + By cov, 
B6: lin = (p,+ 8p, X AGE)a,, 

+ [(1 — p,) — 8p; X AGE]a,, + B; cov; 
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The authors link the notion of subterranean traditions to the con- 
cepts of control theory, anomic aspirations, and social capital to 
explain right-wing extremism and school delinquency among Ger- 
man youth. Weakened informal social controls and anomic aspira- 
tions lead to delinquent drift and extremist and delinquent involve- 
ments. East Berlin youth are uniquely exposed and vulnerable to 
anomic aspirations and associated right-wing extremism, but their 
schools and parents play significant roles in suppressing their right- 
wing attitudes. Schools and families are underappreciated sources 
of informal social control and resulting social capital that constrain 
right-wing extremism and related problems of young people during 
a period of rapid social change in the former East Germany. 


Deviant subcultures are a source of fascination as well as fear, because 
while they characteristically stand in opposition to conventional culture, 
they nonetheless are connected to it. Obscured aspects of conventional 
society often are revealed by exploring the connections of subcultures to 
historical events and themes in the dominant culture through what Matza 
(1964, p. 63) calls a “subterranean analysis" of the “ongoing dialectic 
among a variety of conventional and deviant viewpoints." A key part 
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of this analysis involves the identification of subterranean traditions—in 
other words, practices and beliefs that are part of the mainstream culture 
but generally unacknowledged as such because they are also publicly 
condemned—and the processes that lead individuals to avoid or affiliate 
with them. This article focuses on the role of informal social control and 
the formation of social capital in restraining East and West Berlin youth 
from involvement in subterranean traditions of delinquency and right- 
wing extremism. 


SUBCULTURES OF DELINQUENCY AND DISDAIN 


Matza (1964 p. 64) identifies the irony of acceptance that distinguishes a 
subterranean tradition from other subcultural practices: “It is deviant, 
which is to say that it is publicly denounced by authorized spokesmen. 
However, the tradition is viewed with ambivalence in... privacy... 
and... the spirit and substance of subterranean traditions are familiar 
and within limits tolerated by broad segments of the adult population.” 
By emphasizing the overlap of subcultural and cultural themes, Matza’s 
concept of subterranean traditions avoids some of the empirical diffi- 
culties (see Kornhauser 1978) of more polarized statements about sub- 
cultures. Broadened versions of the perspectives on subcultures that 
incorporate overlap of subcultures with the dominant culture play an 
important role in contemporary understandings of racial or ethnic (Curtis 
1975), class (Coleman 1989), and regional (Reed 1972, 1982) variations 
in attitudes and behaviors. Meanwhile, the convergence of subcultural 
and cultural themes may also be extended by an emphasis on entrepre- 
neurial ambition and innovation in advanced capitalist societies. 

Matza and Sykes (1961) illustrate this piont by citing Thorsten Veblen's 
observation that delinquents conform to the norms of conventional soci- 
ety's business sector, rather than deviate from it, when they place a 
desire for “big money” in their value system. As Merton and others 
(e.g., Merton 1938; Bell 1953; Cloward and Ohlin 1960; Messner and 
Rosenfield 1994) also note, Western capitalism often elevates aspirations 
to wealth above norms of honesty and propriety. Matza and Sykes sug- 
gest that little more than a loosening of informal social control is required 
to unleash these aspirations, especially among adolescents. Thus while 
Merton and others postulate that great strains induce deviant adaptations 
to the wealth wish, Matza and Sykes believe that a free-wheeling and 
ambivalent culture presents a facilitative environment in which less con- 
strained adolescents often simply drift toward marginally deviant innova- 
tions and actions (cf. Moscovici 1976). 

Subcultural deviance does not merely take mild or material forms, 
however. Matza and Sykes (1961) also note that violence and aggression 
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are more accepted in our society than commonly is acknowledged. They 
observe that the “dominant society exhibits a widespread taste for vio- 
lence, . . . in books, magazines, movies, and television. . . . The delin- 
quent simply translates into behavior those values that the majority are 
usually too timid to express" (p. 716). This aggression is often mixed 
with disdain, as in the "actual use of aggression and violence in war, race 
riots, industrial conflicts, and the treatment of delinquents themselves by 
the police” (p. 717). Disdainful aggression can therefore also receive 
subterranean cultural support. 

Matza and Sykes go on to suggest that the activist and wealth- 
motivated (some would say entrepreneurial) traditions of advanced capi- 
talist culture encourage adventure, excitement, and thrill-seeking, which 
seemingly further promote deviance when compared with such confor- 
mity-producing values as security, routinization, and stability. The point 
is that the former, latent values exist side by side with the latter, more 
conventional values. Matza and Sykes (1961, p. 717) conclude that the 
*delinquent has picked up and emphasized one part of the dominant 
value system, namely, the subterranean values that coexist with other, 
publicly proclaimed values possessing a more respectable air." 

These ideas have been explored mostly in North American society 
(e.g., Hagan 1991), but their explanatory power should be generic and 
therefore relevant to our understanding of deviance in other national 
settings as well. Indeed, as North American culture becomes more glob- 
ally entwined—for example, with developments in Western and, more 
recently, Eastern Europe—we should observe a mix of historical and 
cultural themes that is likely to be varied in content but generic in process 
(DiMaggio and Mohr 1985). Familiar but understudied examples include 
transfers of punk-rock styles and skinhead movements from Western 
Europe to North America (see also Willis 1990). This article explores 
related subcultural delinquency and political processes using longitudinal 
survey data gathered in East and West Berlin. 


A SOCIOLOGY OF DEVIANT POLITICAL BELIEFS 


The collapse of communism and the embrace of market economics sym- 
bolized by the destruction of the Berlin Wall produced an unprecedented 
context for youths experiencing the transition to adulthood in East and 
West Berlin, as well as in other parts of eastern and central Europe. It 
is difficult if not impossible to know how much events surrounding the 
fall of the Berlin Wall intensified historical processes leading to the adop- 
tion of deviant political beliefs among German youth. Demonstrations of 
Nazi symbols and salutes preceded the recent transformative events in 
Germany, and historical forces involved in right-wing politics and associ- 
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ated hostilities toward foreigners were perhaps poised to resurface apart 
from German unification and the rejection of communism (Süß 1993). 
These were latent political traditions awaiting a new generation of sub- 
cultural adherents. The collapse of communism and the embrace of mar- 
ket economics, however, likely added shape and direction to a more 
endemic cultural process. 

In a revealing mix of the judicial and political, the former German 
Democratic Republic (GDR) sought to suppress the implications of right- 
wing extremism by defining the related acts of its young people as “hooli- 
ganism.” Nonetheless, right-wing attitudes were expressed by the youth 
of East Germany throughout the 1980s, perhaps partly in rebellion 
against the communist regime, and since unification the former East 
Germany has experienced relative increases in conventional youth crime 
{albeit to levels that may still be lower than in the West) as well as 
highly publicized adolescent expressions of right-wing extremism and 
involvement in hate crimes, including violence against foreigners (Sessar 
1991; Savelsberg 1995). Thus a government report estimates that as many 
as 30,000 Germans in the new states are involved in militant nationalist 
politics (“East Germany” 1990, p. 623), and survey research reveals that 
there are signs of substantial (though often unstable and organizationally 
and ideologically incoherent) right-wing extremism (Stóss 1991). 

However, the combination of recent political events and historical and 
cultural forces in the new Germany suggest that the dismay expressed 
in some media reports about these events may be sociologically naive 
(see also Childs 1985). A more useful analysis can link Matza and 
Sykes’s (1961) conceptualization of subterranean traditions with Everett 
Hughes’s (1964) classic analysis of “Good People and Dirty Work” in 
Nazi Germany. Hughes’s essay parallels a modern control theory of crime 
(Hirschi 1969) that is linked to the work of Matza and Sykes. This theo- 
retical perspective is anticipated when, rather than ask of Nazi Germany, 
“How did racial hatred rise to such high levels?” Hughes instead asks, 
“How could such dirty work be done among and, in a sense, by the mil- 
lions of ordinary, civilized German people?" (1964, pp. 24—25; Hughes’s 
emphasis). This reformulation parries the question commonly asked in 
psychologically oriented theories of crime and deviance, “Why do they 
do it?” with the question more provocatively posed by modern control 
theory: “How is it that more of us do not become involved?" (see Hirschi 
1969). Hughes’s anticipation of modern control theory suggests that citi- 
zens at large are more open to subterranean beliefs and behaviors than 
commonly is acknowledged in accounts of conventional culture. 

Of course, Hughes’s question involves not only those who participate 
in the behaviors under consideration but also those who allow these 
behaviors to happen. In addressing the latter group, Hughes focuses, 
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like Matza and Sykes, on currents of thought that often lie just below 
the surface of conventional society. Hughes (1964, p. 26) notes that 
the “essential underlying sentiments on racial matters in Germany were 
not different in kind from those prevailing throughout the western, and 
especially the Anglo-Saxon, countries.” Hughes observes that such 
sentiments are common and that it takes relatively little to bring these 
sentiments to the surface of a national culture. The more interesting 
questions therefore ask how and by whom these sentiments can be con- 
strained. 

As in modern control theory, Hughes is concerned that across societies 
there are so many ready candidates and that “it would not take a very 
great turn of events to increase the number of such people, and to bring 
their discontents to the surface” (1964, p. 34). Hughes advocates a vigi- 
lant attitude by institutions of social control, including schools and the 
family, toward nascent groups with “negativistic and punishing atti- 
tudes.” “It is a matter,” writes Hughes (p. 35), “of checks and balances, 
of what we might call the social and moral constitution of society.” In 
more contemporary terms, the Hughesian argument is that society must 
use mechanisms of social control and resulting social capital to constrain 
and contain the expression of subterranean cultural themes. 

Hughes would no doubt be concerned about contemporary events in 
Germany. His perspective, combined with Matza and Sykes’s focus on 
subterranean traditions and drift, gains relevance from the new circum- 
stances. The economic challenges and the changing social and political 
order of a unified Germany raise concerns about the reemergence of 
subterranean traditions of right-wing extremism. How will individuals 
drift into these traditions? Can we identify generic social processes that 
constrain the direction taken by these events? How might the varied 
social contexts of East and West Germany condition these processes? 
Among the interesting answers to these questions is the possibility that 
East Germans even more than West Germans are drawing on underap- 
preciated family- and school-based sources of social control and the re- 
sulting social capital to resist the drift of their youth into delinquency 
and right-wing extremism. 


A MODEL OF YOUTHFUL RIGHT-WING EXTREMISM 


Glen Elder (1974) observes that incongruencies of person and environ- 
ment during crisis situations offer unique opportunities to study relation- 
ships between social structure and personality. A lesson of such research 
is that crises are not separately located in individuals, groups, or situa- 
tions, but rather in their interaction, that is, in the interface of individu- 
als, groups, and situations. Elder writes that “a crisis situation thus 
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refers to a type of asynchrony in the relationship between person or group 
and the environment” (p. 10; Elder’s emphasis). 

In this section we outline a theoretical perspective on the asynchronous 
situation confronting youth and families in the reunified East and West 
Berlin. It is important to emphasize first that the citizens of this previ- 
ously divided city obviously have much in common. Citizens of the two 
Germanys were and are connected through literally millions of family 
ties and acquaintances and, perhaps as significantly, by predominantly 
watching the same West German television. Even before unification, 
then, most East Berlin youth were exposed along with West Berlin youth 
to the central themes of advanced capitalist culture and its subterranean 
traditions. 

Our model therefore treats the postunification environments of East 
and West Berlin as both joined and residually distinct settings in which 
we can explore family and school control of involvement in the subterra- 
nean traditions of juvenile delinquency and right-wing extremism. Our 
initial expectation is that in both settings adolescent hostility toward 
foreigners and right-wing attitudes form internally coherent subterranean 
traditions that parallel traditions of juvenile delinquency. Like juvenile 
delinquency, these adolescent sentiments may be intensified by anomic 
aspirations. That is, anomic aspirations have been found in the past to 
be associated with juvenile delinquency (e.g., Farnworth and Leiber 
1989), and we expect that this association will also be found with right- 
wing extremism, especially in East Berlin, as discussed below. 

Unconstrained aspirations, anomic and otherwise, are expected to lead 
to these traditions through delinquent dispositions, or through a process 
of drift toward delinquency that involves spending time “hanging out” 
and “cruising” places that expose and attract the youth of both the East 
and the West to subterranean social and political traditions. These places 
are notably separate from the dominant controlling environments of the 
school and family and involve nonspecific teenage activities that lack 
explicit purpose or direction; a distinguishing characteristic of these activ- 
ities and localities is that they place youth at risk for subterranean and 
nonconformist behaviors and beliefs. 

Since schools are in most societies the central institution that monitors 
the transition from childhood to adulthood, they are a (perhaps the) clas- 
sic target for expressions of adolescent autonomy and rebellion (Cohen 
1955; Stinchcombe 1964). School vandalism and violence are therefore 
generic and commonly studied forms of juvenile delinquency across soci- 
eties and cultures. Our point is that the same generic processes that lead 
to such delinquency also lead in the new German context (although not 
in this context alone) to traditions of right-wing politics and hostility 
toward foreigners. 
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Meanwhile, we also expect that adolescent inclinations to drift into 
subterranean traditions of right-wing extremism as well as juvenile delin- 
quency will be constrained by informal social control processes involving 
success in school and family constraints that can assist the formation of 
social capital (Sampson and Laub 1993, p. 18; Coleman 1990, p. 305). 
The former processes are seen as generic social mechanisms that nomi- 
nally seek to contain youth within publicly proclaimed normative spheres 
of social control, seeking, for example, to constrain otherwise anomic 
aspirations that may arise from the subterranean elevation of wealth and 
success above concerns about honesty and propriety. In this sense, school 
and family constraints are sources of social capital, resources that can be 
used to realize interests in avoiding undesired responses to asynchronous 
social situations. 

In responding to the asynchrony of crisis situations, the above con- 
straining processes represent “ways of dealing with resources and options 
that are employed in order to achieve control over the environment or 
life situation, to solve problems that arise from the disparity between 
claims and controls of outcomes” (Elder 1974, p. 10). This asynchrony 
likely increased under pressures of reunification in both West and East 
Berlin, even though for reasons we explore next, the interactions of indi- 
vidual circumstances and the surrounding situation were probably more 
consequential in the East. 

To begin, youth in the East had less experience prior to unification 
with foreigners. Before unification, foreigners were a less visible part of 
East than West Berlin. Contract workers from other eastern block coun- 
tries were not numerous, and they were a less prominent or visible part 
of East Berlin life. Following unification, foreign asylum seekers were 
relocated by law into East Berlin housing, often in recently vacated gov- 
ernment buildings located in prominent parts of the city. Thus, while 
the presence of foreigners in West Berlin grew over a period of time, this 
presence in East Berlin was more sudden and associated with the other 
rapid changes occurring along with unification. 

East Berlin families also confronted the greater challenge of reunifica- 
tion as they saw their city become a focal point for the integration of the 
new German economy and the monetary aspirations it raised but could 
not (at least in the short term) fulfill. By the early months of 1993, the 
previously uncommon experience of unemployment had become a normal 
part of the former GDR. Job security was much reduced, and rents and 
prices increased sharply (Savelsberg 1993). 

Prior to this, the centrally planned and autocratic GDR also mandated 
a social structure that inevitably produced unintended as well as intended 
social differences that have enduring consequences in East German soci- 
ety. Borneman (1993) writes that, in a "process of mirror-imaging, the 
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two states fabricated themselves as moieties in a dual organization” (p. 
17) and that “durable forms of division have . . . been built into the 
East-West distinction” (p. 334). Most conspicuously, of course, public 
life was strictly controlled in the former GDR. “By suppressing all other 
tendencies and developments,” Rudolph (1987, p. 144) writes, “the GDR 
regime . . . succeeded in changing society" (p. 144). The rapid collapse 
of the GDR and the subsequent introduction of market economics and 
imagery left East Berlin youth and their families in classically anomic 
circumstances—caught between the repressive austerity of the old com- 
munism and the prospective riches of the new capitalism—and therefore 
vulnerably exposed to the anomie and related subterranean traditions we 
have described. Borneman (1993, p. 319) notes that “with the collapse 
of their state and social system, East Germans lost their time and space 
coordinates." 

In the aftermath of these circumstances, there are some unique grounds 
for both pessimism and optimism regarding East German youth and their 
families. On the pessimistic side, we have already noted sound reasons 
to expect that adolescents in East Berlin would be more exposed and 
more vulnerable to anomic aspirations than adolescents in West Berlin, 
and they therefore could be expected to be more involved in subterranean 
traditions of right-wing extremism. The tendency of the former GDR 
to use antifascism as an ideology may also have generated right-wing 
extremism as a related subcultural response. However, on the more opti- 
mistic side, there are also reasons to believe that East German families 
and schools might provide significant informal social control, serving as 
sources of resulting social capital and acting to constrain the transmission 
of traditions of delinquency and right-wing extremism among their youth 
(Ewald 1991). 

Coleman (1990) defines social capital as involving the creation of capa- 
bilities for action to achieve shared goals through socially structured rela- 
tions between individuals in groups. When members of groups, for exam- 
ple in families and schools, are joined in the pursuit of common goals, 
Coleman describes them as creating social capital through the closure of 
social networks. Similarly, Sampson and Laub (1993) see social capital 
as deriving from strong social relations or social bonds in family, school, 
and other settings, and they note that, when these relations involve inter- 
dependence, they can provide resources that individuals can draw on in 
traversing difficult transitions in the life course (see also Braithwaite 
1989; Hagan 1994, chap. 3). 

Informal social control processes are therefore sources of social capital 
that can shield and protect youth from drifting into subterranean tradi- 
tions of deviance and disorder during important transitional phases in 
the life course. Coleman (1990, p. 306) emphasizes that the current value 
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of the concept of social capital “lies primarily in its usefulness for qualita- 
tive analyses of social systems” rather than in its direct quantitative 
measurement. In this paper we directly measure differences in school 
performance and parental control of children in East and West Berlin, 
and we then draw inferences about resulting differences in the micro- 
and macrolevel formation of social capital in East and West Berlin. As 
Coleman (p. 305) notes, “the concept of social capital aids in both ac- 
counting for different outcomes at the level of individual actors and 
making the micro-to-macro transition without elaborating the social- 
structural details through which this occurs.” 

There are several reasons to expect that families of East Berlin youth 
could be especially significant sources of social control and resulting social 
capital relevant to subterranean traditions of juvenile delinquency and 
youthful right-wing extremism. For example, Elder (1974, p. 276) found 
that the family was an adaptive source of child control in his study of 
the Great Depression in Oakland, California. A more specific role of the 
family in reducing the occurrence of male delinquency during the Great 
Depression was revealed in studies in the United States (Glaser and Rice 
1959) and Canada (McCarthy and Hagan 1987). The family can be a 
significant source of informal social control and the accumulation of social 
capital in economic, political, and social crises, and Coleman (1990, p. 
593) writes that the “existence of a strong relation between adult and 
child must be regarded, on the whole, as a source of social capital impor- 
tant for the development of the child.” 

Historical and political forces noted above increased the salience of the 
family in East Germany. Although official policies supported collective, 
public forms of day care and early education that took young children 
out of the family at early ages, it was widely recognized that the family 
remained a uniquely influential institution in East German life. In a 
study that administered the Schwartz Value Survey (Schwartz and Bilsky 
1990) to East and West German teachers and students studying to be 
teachers, Boehnke (1993) found that the value of “family security” 
ranked third among East Germans, while not ranking among the top 10 
values among West Germans (see also Schlapentokh 1989, pp. 166—68). 

Günter Gaus (1983, 1990), the former first representative of the Federal 
Republic of Germany in the GDR, contextualized the value attached to 
the privacy of family settings with the term Nischengesellschaft, or niche 
society. Similarly, Lemke (1989, p. 67) wrote just prior to unification 
that "families constitute the most important informal network for chil- 
dren and grown-ups. . . . the family represents a private niche, a realm 
of individual freedom and social relatedness that is characteristic for 
GDR society." 

Recent accounts are explicit in emphasizing that this appreciation of 
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the privacy of the family in the GDR derived from the fact that the family 
was a niche of relatively unrestricted thought and expression within the 
repressive context of the GDR (Savelsberg 1993). Borneman (1993, p.321) 
concludes that “in the old GDR, public space had been so colonized by 
the state, so constrained in form, that any attempt to speak the self 
in public became an exercise in self-effacement. Thus people’s primary 
investments were in private lives, private niches, private selves.” 

The residual strength and resilience of the East German family may 
continue to be an important institutional locus of social capital in the era 
of unification. For example, these family structures may be a source of 
informal social control of youthful drift toward the subterranean tradi- 
tions discussed above. More specifically, the informal social control that 
flows from the East German families may constitute a significant resource 
that can help to restrain youthful inclinations to drift toward subterra- 
nean involvements in delinquency and right-wing extremism. Mean- 
while, with the onset of adolescence, schools can become even more 
important than families as sources of informal social control and resulting 
sites for the formation of social capital. 

The impact of schools on East German youth is not extensively studied. 
Early postwar efforts in East Germany officially focused on breaking the 
educational advantages of the old propertied classes (Childs 1988, p. 
169). The educational testing necessary to fully assess the success of these 
efforts was rarely undertaken with GDR students. However, Borneman’s 
(1993) recent interviews with postwar East Berliners suggest that the 
East German educational system was at least somewhat successful in 
diminishing economic class privileges. He notes that “in their life recon- 
structions, members of . . . working-class families tended to acknowledge 
that they benefited in their life trajectories from these affirmative ac- 
tion—or minimally, class-neutral—programs. Without the official pro- 
grams, they said, they would never have had access to higher education” 
(p. 166). 

Borneman (1993) particularly emphasizes the role of schooling in a 
mirror-imaging and differentiation of East and West Berlin that took 
place during the formative period of cold war comparisons. Contrasting 
themes of educational reform frequently were noted in the postwar period 
and. were concentrated in West Germany around issues of talent, ability, 
and hierarchy. Borneman observes that during this period in West Ger- 
many, “the crucial concern of the schools was to reestablish hierarchy; 
that concern took the form of a debate over the nurturing of talent—a 
substance ascribed from birth and not learned. Schools with an open 
learning atmosphere, where different social classes mix, it was feared, 
might actually taint and spoil the inherited talent” (p. 242). This empha- 
sis became an enduring feature of postwar education in the West. “The 
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official line was that ‘resemblance’ with the East in any respect was 
‘threatening’ to the establishment of a distinct West German identity. In 
their reconstructions, . . . [respondents] frequently commented on three 
aspects of their education: its hierarchical nature, the pressure to be 
anti-communist, and the authoritarian nature of their teachers" (p. 242). 
It is perhaps unsurprising, then, that Borneman reports that many usu- 
ally compliant youth in the West began to rebel against the schools and 
other symbols of state authority. 

The schools in East Germany differed from those in the West in a 
number of ways: for example, by basing grades on group as well as 
individual accomplishments, by evaluating teachers as well as students 
on the basis of the grades the latter received, by involving students in 
assisting and tutoring their peers, by treating grades as a source of so- 
cial support for students, and by more generally inflating the grades 
awarded. Grades were not regarded as measuring accomplishment or 
performance in the same sense as in the West. The emphasis was more 
collective and less individualistic. Students were less often segregated and 
stigmatized by grades, and they were integrated more into a collectively 
controlled classroom experience. Although some allowances must be 
made for the inevitable gap between ideological assertions and accom- 
plishments, there was a growing respect for East German educational 
achievements among Eastern European states during the 1980s (Page 
1985, p. 63). An ideological commitment to internationalism may also 
have helped to restrain hostilities toward foreigners and right-wing ex- 
tremism among students. 

So, while there may be much in need of change in the East German 
schools, it may also be that, by lifting and rewarding educational perfor- 
mance at lower levels, the East German schools were able to avoid some 
of the classic forms of delinquency directed against schools by frustrated 
students in the West, and they may also have played a role in constraining 
right-wing extremism that we have noted may othewise be more charac- 
teristic of East Germany. Childs (1969, p. 199) ventured this kind of 
hypothesis when he ironically observed that, in spite of the tendency of 
GDR schools to accept and impose party ideology, “western educational- 
ists . . . will admire the progress made in other aspects of education, 
progress which may well, in the long run, help to remove some of the less 
desirable features of East German society today.” Within the theoretical 
framework we have proposed, East Berlin schools may be a significant 
source of informal social control, and resulting social capital, that re- 
strains youthful inclinations to drift toward subterranean involvements 
in delinquency and right-wing extremism. In producing this control, 
schools may occupy an even more important role than families. This 
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does not discount the salience of the family at earlier ages; however, by 
adolescence the burden of influence may have shifted. 


DATA AND MEASURES 


We turn next to a description of the sample, measures, and methods we 
use to explore and test the theoretical framework we have proposed. The 
data analyzed in this paper come from a continuing panel study con- 
ducted with students who were in the seventh and ninth grades in 1991, 
and the eighth and tenth grades in 1992, in 16 public schools in West 
and East Berlin. The schools were selected following a detailed pilot 
study of parts of the city judged to be typical of East and West Berlin. 
Housing is more crowded and unemployment is higher in East Berlin 
than in West Berlin, and the communities from which schools were se- 
lected for this study closely reflect overall differences on these dimensions 
(see Kirchhófer, Merkens, and Steiner 1991). 

The panel consists of 489 students who continued in this study from 
1991 through 1992. While exact enrollment figures are not available for 
several of the schools, the response rates across schools and sections of 
the city are estimated to be between 60% and 70%. The retention rate 
across waves was 72.496. Proportions of students do not differ signifi- 
cantly between waves of the survey, by gender, across respective grades, 
and by types of schools, and these proportions are closely representative 
of the communities from which they are drawn (see Merkens, Kirchhófer, 
and Steiner 1992). 

The subterranean nature of the traditions that concern us suggests that 
they will be reflected among public school students. An estimated 7096 
of the individuals involved in officially recorded assaults against "guest 
workers" and refugees in 1992 were under 20 years of age, while only 
1096 were identified as skinheads, and fewer than 1596 had any estab- 
lished link to neo-Nazi groups. These incidents characteristically involve 
individuals who are otherwise within the mainstream of German adoles- 
cents (Viviano 1993). 

The longitudinal measurement of variables in the panel is used to 
reflect the sequence of the model we have presented. Aside from the 
exogenous variables (sex, age, and location in East or West Berlin), pa- 
rental control, school achievement, and anomic aspirations were mea- 
sured in 1991, while delinquent drift, involvement in school vandalism 
and violence, hostility toward foreigners, and right-wing orientations 
were measured in 1992. Alpha reliability scores, descriptive statistics, 
and difference of means tests are presented in table 1. 

Hostility toward foreigners was measured by Likert-style responses to 
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TABLE 1 


DESCRIPTIVE STATISTICS FOR DEPENDENT AND INDEPENDENT VARIABLES 


East BERLIN WEST BERLIN Value of 

VARIABLES a Mean SD a Mean SD Difference 
Hostility toward foreigners* ...... ... 80 .99 .58 .80 85  .59 2.64* 
Right-wing orientation* ............... 27 .73 .71 .65 .64 63 1.48 
School vandalism and violence? ..... .69 48 .58 .76 58 66 ~175 
Delinquent drift* .... ................... 40 1.26 .55 .59 1.29 .53 — —.62 
Anomic aspirations* . .................. 154 1.51  .63 .48 1.31  .61 3.57* 
Parental control* ........ ........ . .... .69 .81  .28 .67 66  .35 5.36* 
School achievement? . ........ .... 14 377 73 .66 3.12.74 9.70* 
V NR UPC p 1.57 80 149  .50 1.78 
S ERU NER TROC 14.52. 113 14.62 1.22  Á— 94 
" ier a oaren AEA as 246 243 


NoTe.— Questions used to define composite scales are discussed in the “Data and Measures" section 
of the text. Results reported in the table have been coded such that higher scores indicate more of the 
quality being measured, i.e., more hostility, more mght-wing orientation, more involvement in vandalism 
and violence, higher school achievement, etc. Mean scale scores were calculated for individuals and 
used in the analysis. 

* On a scale from 0 to 4. 

^ Incidents coded as never = 0, once = 1, twice = 2, three times = 3, four or more times = 4. 

“Items coded "O" or "1." 

d Male = 1, female = 2. 

* P< 01, two-tailed test 


six items asserting that "foreigners" are better off in their homelands, 
not as trustworthy as Germans, should be dismissed from jobs before 
Germans, and are too numerous in Germany, that foreign aid is overly 
philanthropic, and that Germany's first priority should be to restore its 
"earlier greatness." As expected, in table 1 we see that East Berlin youth 
score significantly higher (P « .01, two-tailed test) on this set of items 
than do West Berlin youth. 

Right-wing orientations similarly were measured with Likert-style 
responses to the slogans, “Führer command, we will follow," “Ger- 
many—the only true future,” “Smash the leftists,” and “Keep Germany 
clean.” The difference between East and West youth on this scale was 
in the same direction but weakly so (i.e., significant at the P < .10 level, 
one-tailed test). 

Involvement in delinquency was measured with responses from youth 
indicating how often they engaged in school vandalism and violence that 
included destroying school property, victimizing another person at 
school, and “thrashing” (i.e., beating up) others at school (responses 
ranged from never to four or more times). West Berlin youth scored 
marginally higher than East Berlin youth on these items (P < .10, two- 
tailed test). 
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Delinquent drift was measured from reports of the amount (from a 
little to all) of leisure time spent “hanging out,” “on things other than 
school activities,” “cruising,” or “acting tough.” East and West Berlin 
youth spent approximately the same amount of time in these ways. 

Anomic aspirations were measured with Likert-style responses to state- 
ments asserting: “It is not important how you get money, you have to 
have money to get ahead”; “The most important thing in getting ahead 
is knowing and getting along with important people”; and “Winning is 
the most important thing in life, not how you win.” Again as expected, 
East Berlin youth scored significantly higher (P < .01, two-tailed test) 
than West Berlin youth on these measures of anomie. 

Our measures of informal social control linked to the formation of 
social capital in the family involve items reflective of parental control. 
These items asked if the youth surveyed could meet friends after 8:00 
p.m., stay over at a male or female friend’s home, or take a holiday trip 
without checking with parents. These measures are reflective of con- 
straint within families. As expected, we found significantly (P < .01, 
two-tailed test) more informal social control within the families of East 
Berlin youth than West Berlin youth. This result is consistent with the em- 
phasis on the family as a valued “private niche” in East German society. 

Our measures of success in school (self-reported math and German 
grades and overall academic performance) are also linked to the forma- 
tion of social capital. Grades are a measure of the acquisition of human 
capital, for example, in the form of technical skills, but grades also play 
a role in the formation of social capital, through the creation and certifi- 
cation of cultural capacities and credentials (see Robinson and Garnier 
1985, pp. 253-55; also Menard and Morse 1984). Self-reported grades 
and overall ratings of performance (from poor to excellent) reflect the 
impression the surveyed youth have of their success in school. Sampson 
and Laub (1990, p. 611) note that the sense of “social investment or 
social capital in the institutional relationship” (emphasis in original) can 
determine the salience of controlling effects of institutional experiences 
such as schooling. East Berlin youth self-reported significantly (P < .01, 
two-tailed test) higher levels of school success than West Berlin youth; 
for reasons noted above, this group difference may result in the formation 
of a more collectively oriented sense of vested social capital, which may 
enhance the controlling effects of East Berlin schooling experiences. 

Table 1 also provides information about the sex and age of the students 
surveyed. Although there are marginally more girls in the East Ber- 
lin sample than in the West Berlin sample, both groups are between 14 
and 15 years of age, and about half of the sample lives in each part of 
Berlin. 
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TABLE 2 


LISREL MEASUREMENT MODELS FOR SCHOOL DELINQUENCY AND 
RIGHT-WING EXTREMISM 


Model x? af GFI 
A: Null model—items uncorrelated ...... ............ . 2,818.07 78 .487 
B: One-factor model ...........ccccccscsscesesccecceecceseees 933.55 65 .826 
C: Three-factor model—factors correlated ............. 353.40 62 931 
D: One-factor model—correlated 
errors within subsets of items ... ............... see 111.63 41 978 
E: Two-factor model—factors 
correlated and correlated errors 
within subsets of items . .... & ws 116.75 43 .976 


NOoTE —For all models P < 001 


THE ANALYSIS 


Alpha reliability scores are reported for the multi-item scales presented 
in table 1. These scores range from .40 to .80, predictably increasing 
with the number of items included (see Nunnally 1978, p. 223). Single 
factor LISREL measurement models also were estimated separately for 
each of the explanatory concepts and their specified measures. In each 
case this resulted in an acceptable model with a goodness-of-fit index 
(GFT) above .95 and a ratio of chi-square to degrees of freedom of less 
than two. 

LISREL measurement models were also used initially to analyze 
jointly the indicators of school delinquency and right-wing extremism. 
The results of estimating several measurement models are presented in 
table 2. An initial null model A leaves the items that measure hostility 
toward foreigners, right-wing orientation, and school vandalism and vio- 
lence uncorrelated, thereby providing a baseline comparison measure of 
model fit (x? = 2,818; df = 78; GFI = .487). Simply treating these items 
as a single factor in model B significantly improves the fit with the data 
(xå — xà = 1,884.52; df, — dfa = 13; P < .01), raising the GFI from 
.487 to .826. A three-factor model with correlations among the factors 
significantly improves this fit (xå — xi = 580.15; dfg — dfo = 3; P < 
.01), increasing the GFI to .931. However, this fit can be improved in a 
number of additional ways. 

The best-fitting models either treat all of the items as representing one 
factor or two, with correlated errors allowed within subsets of items. 
These models, models D and E, are a significant improvement over 
model C (e.g., x — xi = 241.67; df. — dfp = 21; P < .01), both 
raising the GFI to over .97. The difference in the fit between Models D 
and E (xi — xà = 5.12; dfe — dfp = 2; P > .05) is not significant, 
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TABLE 3 
STANDARDIZED MEASUREMENT COEFFICIENTS FOR MODIFIED Two-FACTOR MODEL 
(MODEL E) 
Item Coefficient 
School vandalism and violence: 
Destroyed school property «wee eeccescccccsacccecccccnces Rma nee .67 
Victimized others at school eade .80 
Trashed school property ... . .. b honda" eiie iubesibca tuin Die S .69 
Right-wing extremism: 
Foreigners to homelands ......... . ...... v. REREN AGa etu .49 
Foreigners untrustworthy ... . iE. vds seus: KAOS .69 
Dismiss foreigners ...................... .. E ae 15 ——— — — uw OSA .62 
Foreigners bad for Germany ............. .......... 2 Mui — uetus PAN .74 
Foreign aid wasteful ........................ nee ee oom na GSB 
Restore Germany's greatness — — sees ne o e eserocase os .56 
Follow fUHreE 25: Gsm t ves Senis WR des ua TED OLOR P uralte usa uade UNS .28 
Germany's true future ... ........ ccc cee ses sese eee ehan e a het enee ee o seve .56 
Smash leftists .. ... uc. eaoaai duds N qu «Sur eueoucageneiaiuegulsteeeacas vos 47 
Keep Germany clean... osos o e dadaa tad 56 


NorTE —Coefficients are for the combined sample of East and West Berlin youth. The correlation 
between factors 1s .33. Items are discussed in the "Data and Measures" section of the article 


making the choice between these models moot. The standardized mea- 
surement coefficients from the two-factor model with errors correlated 
within subsets of items are presented in table 3; the correlation between 
the school vandalism and violence factor and the right-wing extremism 
factor is .33. These results are consistent with our expectation that the 
subterranean tradition of right-wing extremism includes internally coher- 
ent items that parallel school vandalism and violence among East and 
West Berlin youth. Since our interest is in further exploring similarities 
and differences in processes that lead to these subterranean traditions, 
we consider these traditions separately below. 

In the structural models we estimate next with LISREL, therefore, we 
treat right-wing extremism as a latent construct observed through items 
measuring hostility toward foreigners and right-wing orientations, while 
we model school vandalism and violence as a separate factor. The results 
of fitting several structural models for the combined East and West Berlin 
subsamples are summarized in table 4. 

We begin with a null model, À, in which no structural effects are 
postulated as a baseline for comparison. Next we estimate a pure media- 
tion model, B, in which gender, age, and location in East or West Berlin 
exert their influence through the school- and parent-based measures of 
social control, as well as through anomic aspirations, in determining the 
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TABLE 4 


LISREL STRUCTURAL MODELS FOR COMBINED EAST AND WEST BERLIN SAMPLES 


Model x! df GFI P 
A: Null model —no effects ............. s sss . 513.10 43 -813 <.001 
B: Pure mediation model ............................... 152.53 29 .940 <.001 
C: Mediation model and direct effect of 
gender on school vandalism and violence ........ 100.71 28 .961 <.001 
D: Fully modified mediation model .. .............. 40.97 25 .984 = 023 


delinquent drift that leads in parallel but separate ways to right-wing 
extremism and school vandalism and violence. This model B is a substan- 
tial improvement over model A (xå — x$ = 360.57; df, — dfg = 14; 
P < .01). Nonetheless, an obvious omission from this model is the direct 
effect, which much work in sociological criminology (e.g., see Harris 
1977) confirms, of gender on measures of delinquency that include school 
vandalism. When this effect is added in model C, the fit of the model is 
further improved (xà — x = 51.28; df — dfo = 1; P < .01). 

Examination of the modification indices associated with model C led 
us to make several further changes that make theoretical sense in estimat- 
ing the final model, D, whose structural effects are summarized in figure 
1. The most important changes in theoretical terms involve adding direct 
effects of living in East Berlin on anomic aspirations and of having ano- 
mic aspirations on right-wing extremism. Further direct effects are added 
from age and school achievement to right-wing extremism, while a path 
from age to school achievement is deleted. Although these changes were 
suggested by modification indices, they are all consistent with the theoret- 
ical model developed earlier. The resulting model D (x2 — x3, = 59.74; 
df. — dfy = 3; P < .01) is further improved, with a GFI of .984, and 
a highly satisfactory ratio of chi-square to degrees of freedom (1.64; see 
Carmines and McIver 1981). The modification index for the correlation 
of errors between school vandalism and violence and right-wing extrem- 
ism is below the conventional level that encourages revision and no fur- 
ther changes are indicated in the model. 

The standardized structural effects resulting from estimation of model 
D are summarized in figure 1 for the combined East and West Berlin 
subsamples. Separate East and West subsample coefficients also are pre- 
sented respectively in parentheses, with an asterisk following when the 
difference in coefficients between subsamples is significant at the .05 
level. 

All the effects in the combined subsamples are significant at the .01 
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level and beyond, and these effects generally support the theoretical per- 
spective introduced above. For example, recall our expectation that ano- 
mic aspirations would itensify school vandalism and violence as well 
as right-wing extremism. Anomic aspirations indirectly increase school 
vandalism and violence as well as right-wing extremism by increasing 
delinquent drift. That is, as expected, more anomic youth are more likely 
to spend time in leisure settings (8 = .19) that increase exposure to 
traditions of delinquency and right-wing extremism, thereby increasing 
involvement in delinquent (8 = .35) and extremist (8 = .24) traditions. 
The separate subsample estimates reveal that anomic aspirations also 
directly increase right-wing extremism in East Berlin (8 = .17). The 
latter finding is consistent with our expectation that youth in East Berlin 
are uniquely vulnerable to the effects of anomic aspirations. 

There is also evidence in figure 1 that adolescent inclinations to drift 
into subterranean traditions of right-wing extremism as well as juvenile 
delinquency are constrained by informal social controls associated with 
the formation of social capital; this formation of social capital involves 
self-reported academic success in school and informal social control 
within the family. These constraining influences are reflected in the re- 
spective indirect effects of school achievement (8 = —.16) and parental 
control (B = —.14) operating through delinquent drift, as well as through 
the direct effect of school achievement on school vandalism and violence 
(B = —.12) and on right-wing extremism (B = —.29). Interestingly, the 
separate subsample estimates reveal that the effect of school achievement 
on delinquent drift is unique among West Berlin youth (B = — .24). This 
may reflect a reaction to the more hierarchical tendencies of the West 
German school system that we discussed above. 

However, perhaps the most revealing results in figure 1 are with regard 
to the main effects of youth living in East and West Berlin. Our theoreti- 
cal perspective reflects contemporary speculation about events in Ger- 
many in predicting that adolescents in East Berlin are more exposed and 
more vulnerable to anomic aspirations than adolescents in West Berlin 
and that they therefore identify more strongly with subterranean tradi- 
tions of right-wing extremism. We have already seen that youthful ano- 
mic aspirations have the expected direct effect on right-wing extremism 
in East Berlin. The structural paths in figure 1 also indicate that living 
in East Berlin increases identification with right-wing extremist views 
directly (y — —.22) as well as indirectly by increasing anomic aspirations 
(y — —.18). The former direct effect is actually stronger than the differ- 
ence of means reported in table 1 suggests. The implication is that this 
effect is suppressed by countervailing forces. 

These countervailing forces involve the East German families and 
schools discussed earlier. Our perspective suggested these institutions 
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might provide important sources of informal social control and facilitate 
the formation of social capital that can limit the transmission of traditions 
of delinquency and right-wing extremism by helping to restrain inclina- 
tions of East German youth to drift toward these subterranean involve- 
ments. The indirect means by which this occurs involve the higher levels 
of parental control (y = ~.22) and school achievement (y = --.40) 
reported by East Berlin youth. While the indirect effect of parental con- 
trol in reducing school delinquency and right-wing extremism in East 
German families is notable, the role of school achievement is especially 
significant. 

More specifically, the indirect role of school achievement in reducing 
right-wing extremism plays a predominant part in suppressing the effect 
of living in East Berlin on right-wing extremism. As indicated above, 
the direct effect of living in the East is —.22. However, the total effect 
of living in the East on right-wing extremism is suppressed in a counter- 
vailing fashion by the indirect effect of the higher reported levels of school 
achievement among those living in the East ( —.40 X —.29 = .12). This 
indirect effect reduces the total effect of living in the East by nearly half. 
The effect of parental control operating through delinquent drift reduces 
this total effect slightly further (i.e., by —.22 X —.14 X .24 = .007). 
The implication is that right-wing extremism among East Berlin youth 
would be much more prevalent if the influence of schools and families 
in the East did not constrain identification with extremist beliefs. 

Finally, it is of interest to note that the effects of age on parental 
control and right-wing extremism are greater in East Berlin than in West 
Berlin. Both decline more quickly with age in the East than West. Al- 
though not anticipated in our theoretical framework, this result suggests 
that the East is a more age-graded setting. Gender is also more strongly 
related to school achievement in East Berlin, suggesting that gender as 
well as age stratification is more intense in the East. 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 


The analysis presented in this paper indicates that the subterranean tradi- 
tions of right-wing extremism and school delinquency parallel one an- 
other among Berlin youth. This parallelism is reflected in the approxi- 
mately equal fit of measurement models that treat indicators of right-wing 
extremism and school delinquency as combined or separate factors. Tt is 
further reflected in the structural models that portray similar develop- 
mental sequences that lead from weaknesses of informal social control 
and anomic aspirations through delinquent drift to extremist and delin- 
quent involvements. Although there are differences across settings and 
outcomes as well, the traditions of adolescent right-wing extremism 
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and school-based juvenile delinquency exhibit striking parallels in East 
and West Berlin, raising the possibility, in need of further test, that this 
similarity is present in other societal settings as well. The extension of 
this model to the parallel study of the skinhead movement and crime and 
delinquency in North America is one possible example. 

The role of anomic aspirations in the development of right-wing ex- 
tremism in contemporary Germany is of special interest. Our findings 
indicate that anomic aspirations and right-wing extremism are, as ex- 
pected, higher among the youth of East Berlin than of West Berlin and 
that East Berlin youth are especially vulnerable to the effects of anomic 
aspirations. This difference suggests that it is not only relaxation of social 
control that leads to the mobilization of an unrestrained “wealth wish” 
among adolescents, but that repression and deprivation have also played 
key roles in intensifying anomie in the East. This of course implies that 
it is the presence of strain as well as the absence of control that increases 
anomic aspirations in the development of right-wing extremism. These 
findings provide a new source of evidence about the unsettled influence 
of strain in deviance and social problems theory (see, e.g., Kornhauser 
1978). 

Meanwhile, the role of informal social control in constraining drift 
toward traditions of right-wing extremism suggests that insights of mod- 
ern control theory can be extended beyond the explanation of crime and 
delinquency to include extreme political beliefs and movements as well. 
It may bear note that this role also includes a path of influence that leads 
from gender through parental control and delinquent drift to right-wing 
extremism and school vandalism and violence. This path of influence is 
consistent with the recent development of a power-control theory that 
postulates gender differences in parental control as a significant source 
of variation in social deviance (see Hagan 1989; Grasmick, Blackwell, 
and Bursik 1993). 

However, our analysis also reveals that the intervening role of school 
achievement is more salient than parental controls in explaining differ- 
ences in right-wing extremism in East and West Berlin. School achieve- 
ment is especially salient in suppressing what would otherwise be a sub- 
stantially larger difference in the right-wing extremism of East and West 
Berlin youth. Families may play a bigger role at earlier ages, but schools 
seem more important in the early years of German adolescence. This will 
make it particularly important to consider how ongoing reforms in the 
East German schools might affect their restraining effects. Both schools 
and families may be underappreciated sources of informal social control 
and the formation of social capital that are helpful in containing right- 
wing extremism and related problems of young people during a period 
of rapid change in East Germany. 
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It is important in the context of this paper to keep in mind the explicit 
premise of modern control theory that the constraining influences of insti- 
tutions such as the family and school can be put to varied moral purposes 
(Hirschi 1969). It is likely that the family and schools in Nazi Germany 
were involved as institutions of social control in encouraging conformity 
to attitudes and actions that from the perspective of a larger global com- 
munity and many inside Germany were linked to extreme forms of devi- 
ance. The point is not that these controls are good or bad, in themselves, 
but rather that they are influential in channeling social behavior in vary- 
ing directions. The lesson of Nazi Germany is that in some historical 
circumstances subterranean traditions (e.g., anti-Semitism) that exist 
alongside other more prominently ambivalent societal themes (e.g., Ger- 
man nationalism) can become ascendant and become a part of confor- 
mity-producing institutions and processes of social control. Social control 
is understood in modern control theory as a potential source of social evil 
as well as social good. The variability of the purposes to which social 
control is put helps to account for what Hannah Arendt appropriately 
has called the “banality of evil.” 

In considering the role of schools and families in the future of East 
Germany, it may be significant to recall the use that Elder (1974, p. 295) 
makes of Sherif’s (1958) notion of a superordinate goal. In the current 
case, a superordinate goal includes the challenge of maintaining a social 
fabric that is seriously threatened, for example, by right-wing extremism, 
during the transition from a command to a market economy. The findings 
of this research suggest that the schools and families of East Germany 
have residual strengths that are important resources for this task. It may 
be crucial to find ways of maintaining and coordinating the social capital 
that can be derived from these changing institutions along with the infu- 
sion of financial capital from West Germany during the unified pursuit 
of economic and national goals. This joining of social and economic 
resources may be a key part of putting aside internal differences in the 
pursuit of a larger national purpose. Alternatively, our findings suggest 
that ignoring this possibility would constitute a lost opportunity for suc- 
cessful social change. 

Finally, this research illustrates the contribution that comparative lon- 
gitudinal research can play in the development of what Sampson (1993) 
has called a dynamic contextual approach to the study of crime and social 
deviance in the life course. The results of this study do this by underlining 
the roles that location in time and place play in shaping the expression 
of social deviance. Sociologists of crime and deviance have been surpris- 
ingly slow to take the study of their subject matter out of the contempo- 
rary United States, and as a result we know less about the contextual 
and dynamic features of these phenomena than we should. For example, 
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this analysis raises questions to be answered in further research about 
the comparative and longitudinal effects of social capital and anomie, as 
well as forms of social deviance including school delinquency and right- 
wing extremism, in shaping longer-term life outcomes in East and West 
Berlin and beyond. 
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The Making of American Exceptionalism: The Knights of Labor and Class 
Formation in the Nineteenth Century. By Kim Voss. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cor- 
neli University Press, 1993. Pp. xv +290. $39.95 (cloth); $16.95 (paper). 


Jeffrey Haydu 
University of California, San Diego 


One reason why the debate over “American exceptionalism” persists is 
the imprecision of the concept. What is so peculiar about U.S. class 
relations? Is it workers’ limited solidarity? The weakness of leftist politi- 
cal movements? Labor’s narrow political vision? The anticollectivist 
character of industrial relations? And what countries set the standard for 
“normal” class relations? Kim Voss’s lucid and important book zeros in 
on working-class solidarity—specifically, institutionalized alliances be- 
tween craftsmen and less skilled workers—and makes England and 
France the comparative reference points. Having defined “exception- 
alism” in this way, Voss then traces its origins to the demise of the 
Knights of Labor in 1886—87. 

Earlier in the 19th century, Voss reminds us, labor movements in 
England, France, and the United States had narrow artisanal roots. Only 
by the late 1800s did changes in work and in urban communities make 
possible much more broadly based working-class movements. Here Voss 
joins other students of class formation in rejecting traditional assump- 
tions that working-class solidarity is in any country the “normal” out- 
come of capitalist development. Instead, she highlights divisions among 
workers and asks how, if at all, different sectors of the working class 
developed and consolidated alliances. In the Knights’ heyday (1884—86), 
American workers, like their counterparts in England and France at 
about the same time, overcame their differences. 

Both structural innovations (particularly the range of organizational 
forms permitted at the local level) and ideological appeals (especially 
the vision of equal citizenship in an industrial commonwealth purged of 
parasitical monopolists) brought workers of varied skills and interests 
into the Knights. To more fully explain the movement, Voss brings to 
bear an impressive database (painstakingly assembled from a wide range 
of archival and secondary sources) on New Jersey locals and the indus- 
trial and community settings in which they appeared. This collection of 
data is one of the major strengths and contributions of the book, allowing 
the author to evaluate the roots of solidarity with statistical precision. 
Humanists need not despair, however. Voss complements each major 
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argument with a narrative account to make the statistical correlations 
historically meaningful. Among her findings are the discoveries that prior 
organization by labor aristocrats sometimes facilitated the Knights’ re- 
cruitment of less skilled workers and that ethnic diversity did not impede 
unionization. Voss’s data also support recent claims by social historians 
that community ties rather than workplace identities paved the way for 
broadly based labor organization. 

The Knights of Labor reached formidable size in about two years 
and collapsed as quickly. Invoking political process approaches to social 
movements, Voss argues that external opposition doomed the Knights, 
not ethnic or occupational divisions within the working class. The 
union's meteoric rise spurred a counterattack by employers. With the 
state remaining neutral, employers won. Voss thus reaches by a different 
route the same conclusion as other recent studies of American exception- 
alism: The actions and policies of employers and the state better account 
for historical outcomes than do the interests or culture of workers. Here, 
again, Voss draws on comparative evidence to show that employers in 
Britain and France were less combative or less powerful than their Amer- 
ican counterparts (although she leaves unexplained U.S. employers’ ex- 
traordinary antipathy to unions). 

Voss concludes that “American industrial relations and labor politics 
are exceptional because in 1886 and 1887 employers won the class strug- 
gle” (p. 232). Rethinking the problem of exceptionalism as a battle be- 
tween Knights and employers in 1887 makes it easier to explain the 
outcome. But can a defeat in 1887, however resounding, account for the 
exceptional character of the American labor movement from the late 19th 
century to the 1930s or later? Voss offers two main reasons for thinking 
so. First, defeating the Knights meant destroying the organizational base 
for working-class solidarity; this allowed sectional trade unionism (the 
AF of L) to gain strength and crowd out subsequent rivals. Second, the 
Knights’ defeat discredited the vision of unity and a commonwealth of 
producers that had mobilized workers. These are reasonable arguments 
and commendable in highlighting the causal importance of historical se- 
quence, timing, and legacies. They remain provisional hypotheses, how- 
ever. Although Voss suggests that defeat bred resignation and a nar- 
rowing of vision among the next two generations of American workers, 
she does not document this “cognitive encumbrance.” Nor does Voss 
make clear why AF of L unions, which experienced similar employer 
hostility and crushing defeats, would not, in turn, have been discredited 
and supplanted. Voss’s account of the American labor movement’s lim- 
ited solidarity over the long haul is thus less convincing than her explana- 
tion for the Knights’ rise and fall. But the latter is an impressive accom- 
plishment: an exemplary application of social movement theory, 
statistical analysis, and historical sensibility to an important example of 
working-class mobilization. 
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Regulating the Soctal: The Welfare State and Local Politics in Imperial 
Germany. By George Steinmetz. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1993. Pp. xiv+375. $45.00. 


Abram de Swaan 
Amsterdam School of Social Sctence Research 


Throughout Western Europe and in the United States the 19th century 
was a period of incisive reform of poor relief. Initially, the initiative was 
mostly with municipal governments that took over many of the tasks 
that villages and parishes could no longer deal with, but in the course of 
the century the central state became increasingly involved in the coordi- 
nation and eventually the implementation of social policy. 

In bringing together developments at these different levels as they 
occurred in Germany, George Steinmetz has written an exceptional book, 
revealing both the overriding continuities and the striking discontinuities 
between local and national policies. Moreover, the author set out to 
achieve “a merger of history and social theory” (p. 11), a task achieved 
more effectively in the course of his narrative, which is indeed thoroughly 
informed, even saturated, by historical sociology, than in his explicit 
discussion of general theoretical issues. This discussion deals in quick 
succession with debates that once appeared obligatory fare but now seem 
somewhat obsolete: the opposition between an explanation of social pol- 
icy in terms of an “autonomous state” versus one in terms of “social 
factors” has in effect been superseded by the notion of a “relatively 
autonomous state” forced to deal with various societal actors, such as 
organized labor, landowners, entrepreneurs, and a panoply of reformers 
and professionals. This approach is precisely the one Steinmetz, rightly, 
adopts in his historical account of the rise of the Bismarckian welfare 
state. The antagonistic role of small entrepreneurs, shopkeepers, and 
artisans, first highlighted by Henri Hatzfeld (Du paupérisme à la Sécurité 
Sociale: Essai sur les origines de la Sécurité Sociale en France, 1850— 
1940 [Paris: Colin, 1971]), remains somewhat underexposed in Stein- 
metz's account. 

The author maintains (p. 215) that "the formation of social policy is 
a complex process that can rarely be explained in terms of a single causal 
mechanism or 'theory of the welfare state.'" Indeed, single-cause expla- 
nations hardly have a place in the social sciences, and the somewhat 
monolithic theories that the author presents in his review of the literature 
are indeed inadequate, but a more subtle and flexible theoretical con- 
struct does go a long way in explaining the main events in the book. 

In a crucial passage (p. 144) Steinmetz boldly presents his own model 
of the “semiautonomous state" that “can explain Prussian and German 
social policy during the entire period from the 1830s to 1914. Both poor 
relief and worker policy can be accounted for in terms of the same causal 
factors. These factors take different forms in each period, however." 
First, there was “social fear," fear of fragmented social disorder in the 
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period of poor relief and of the organized socialist movement in the age 
of “worker policy.” Second, there was the interventionist and effective 
German bureaucracy. Third, “heavy industry was the key element of 
the social coalition.” Finally, four competing paradigms of social regula- 
tion both “shaped social policies and resulted from them.” 

In fact, a theory along these lines can explain a good part of the emer- 
gence of welfare states in other countries, also. Municipal, and in a later 
stage national, elites perceive the presence of the idle and laboring poor 
in their midst as both a threat (of crime, contagion, disorder, revolution) 
and an opportunity (a labor reserve, potential recruits, consumers, vot- 
ers). Various paradigms to deal with this menace dominated the contem- 
porary discourse. However, I would add, the elites faced dilemmas of 
collective action in dealing with the poor, since some in their ranks might 
profit from the effort without contributing to it. Coordination at the 
municipal level could solve this in an urban context. But the dilemmas 
did crop up again at the national level when cities were tempted to rid 
themselves of their disabled poor at the expense of other municipalities. 
Only compulsory, collective arrangements at the national level could 
overcome this predicament. 

Steinmetz identifies the actors in the German constellation as an “ac- 
tivist” government in coalition with capitalist entrepreneurs, in this case 
preempting and excluding the workers’ movement. However, elsewhere, 
organized workers were also part of the founding coalition of the welfare 
state, while the activist regime was the one indispensable partner every- 
where. In other countries, too, the specific composition of the founding 
coalition and the oppositional strength of the small bourgeoisie and agrar- 
ian interests go far in determining both the timing and the nature of the 
resulting welfare state arrangements. 

This book would have gained from a more comparative approach and 
from an analysis of the evolving system of states within which the Ger- 
man reich operated. But Steinmetz’s careful and imaginative account of 
the rise of the German welfare state represents an instance of the cumula- 
tive character of historical sociology, greatly adding to the already consid- 
erable knowledge gathered so far and providing a mighty impetus to 
further analysis. 


Governing Capitalist Economies: Performance and Control of Economic 
Sectors. Edited by J. Rogers Hollingsworth, Philippe C. Schmitter, and 
Wolfgang Streeck. New York: Oxford University Press, 1994. Pp. 316. 
$45.00. 


Peter A. Hall 
Harvard University 


The study of comparative political economy, in sociology as in other 
disciplines, has long been dominated by a concern to show how institu- 
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tions with roots in wider social and political orders affect economic per- 
formance. Only a decade ago, a reader of this literature would have 
seen a stable set of theoretical frameworks built around the concepts of 
neocorporatism, strong or weak states, alternative financial systems, and 
“flexible specialization” versus mass production. 

In the last decade, however, it has become apparent that the political 
economies of the industrialized nations are in the midst of a radical trans- 
formation associated with increasing internationalization, a technological 
revolution, and the reorganization of production. The institutional orders 
that once seemed to govern economic performance are in flux, and politi- 
cal economists have gone in search of new theoretical frameworks with 
which to conceptualize the contemporary political economy. 

Governing Capitalist Economies constitutes an important contribution 
to this search. Based on a research group that met for the first time in 
1988, it provides both testament to the trajectory of the field and empiri- 
cal evidence on which further progress can be based. In an introduction 
and conclusion that are admirably careful and wide-ranging, the editors 
delineate a sweeping conceptual framework. They see the capitalist econ- 
omy as an institutional order coordinated by specific governance systems 
defined as “the totality of institutional arrangements— including rules 
and rule-making agents—that regulate transactions inside and across the 
boundaries of an economic system” (p. 5). The principal object of the 
volume is to identify the governance systems of a variety of economic 
sectors in eight industrialized nations, to explain how these arise and 
change, and to explore how they affect firm behavior and sectoral perfor- 
mance. 

The contributors move beyond the traditional distinction between mar- 
kets and hierarchies to examine alternative governance systems based on 
informal networks of trust or subcontractors or associations formed from 
mutual interest or shared identity. Three overarching questions anchor 
the enquiry. How do governance systems affect economic performance? 
Is institutional variation by sector or by nation more important? To what 
degree are the governance systems of sectors converging in the face of 
increasing international pressures? 

These are important and interesting questions. Although not every 
contributor focuses on all three of these issues, the volume sheds consider- 
able light on them. Several tentative conclusions emerge. First, national 
differences still seem to have a major impact on sectoral behavior. Al- 
though there can be clear differences between sectors in the same nation, 
sectoral structure and behavior seem to vary substantially across nations. 
It is interesting that a group using the sector as its unit of analysis should 
find that national differences in institutions still matter. Second, we find 
such national differences because the state seems to have had an impor- 
tant impact on all the sectors studied here. More often than not, it is the 
legal order and material support provided by public authorities that allow 
specific associational orders to flourish. Third, despite some convergence 
in the most internationalized sectors, such as chemicals, consumer elec- 
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tronics, and securities, the contributors find little evidence of global con- 
vergence in the face of market pressure. 

Most of the chapters of the book can be read for their own sake, 
as detailed studies of sectoral development in comparative perspective. 
Among the best of them are a finely-focused study of the circuit-board 
industry in Britain and Japan by M. Sako, an examination of the impact 
of the “industrial order" on machine tools in the United States and 
Germany by G. Herrigel, a study of the evolution of consumer electronics 
in Britain and France by A. Cawson, and a comparison of the dairy 
industry in Britain, Germany, and Austria by F. Traxler and B. Unger. 

The volume also contains informative studies of the American and 
Japanese steel industries by P. O'Brien, the shipbuilding industry in 
Japan, Sweden, and Germany by B. Strath, the chemical industry in 
Germany and Britain by W. Grant and W. Paterson, the automobile 
industries of Germany, Britain, and France by B. Dankbaar, and the 
securities industry in Canada, the United States, and Britain by W. 
Coleman. 

The reader may be somewhat disappointed to find that the book does 
not provide a clear typology categorizing sectoral governance across all 
of these cases or a systematic assessment of the impact of these gover- 
nance systems on economic performance. However, it is not easy to do 
this kind of detailed sectoral research across nations. The book is a valu- 
able exploratory exercise. As such, it takes us some distance forward by 
providing a wealth of hard-won data framed by an intelligent set of 
conceptual questions. There are real nuggets of wisdom in these chapters, 
which delineate well the institutional linkages between the social order 
and firm behavior. Tt is on studies such as these that the reorientation of 
the field will be based. 


Forging Industrial Policy: The United States, Britain, and France in 
ihe Railway Age. By Frank Dobbin. New York: Cambridge University 
Press, 1994. Pp. xii + 262. 


Richard Rubinson 
Emory University 


Why do modern nations have such different political policies for organiz- 
ing industries? Forging Industrial Policy is an elegant study designed to 
develop a cultural theory of these national industrial policies through a 
comparative study of the railroad industry in the United States, Britain, 
and France. 

The study begins with the observation that each country’s railroad 
policy has been constructed around a core conception that identifies both 
the conditions of industrial growth and the threats to industrial efficiency. 
United States policy was built around protecting the free market to ensure 
price competition as the mechanism of efficiency and preventing concen- 
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tration through either state power or industrial monopolization as the 
threats to that efficiency. French policy was built around the concentra- 
tion of state power over the industry as the mechanism to ensure that 
private interests would serve the national good, and capitalist entrepre- 
neurs and market irrationalities were conceived as the primary threats 
to that economic efficiency. British policy was built around protecting 
the small entrepreneurial firm as the source of industrial efficiency and 
identifying unbridled price competition and the predatory grab of large 
firms as threats to that goal. Thus, the United States gave authority to 
markets, France to the state bureaucracy, and Britain to the individual 
firm. 

Dobbin explains these differences by developing a model of isomor- 
phism derived from neoinstitutional theory that argues: (1) The root cause 
of national industrial policy rests in the distribution of political power, 
which imposed political order in the historical process of state formation. 
(2) These structures of state power and authority then led to conceptions 
of political order, a political culture, that symbolized this distribution of 
power. (3) These conceptions of political order were then “teleologically 
reinterpreted" (p. 21) as principles of economic order and authority that 
gave meaning to different possible industrial policies. And (4) these mean- 
ings shaped industrial policy by defining which policy solutions were 
perceived as efficient and moral and what actions were perceived as 
problems and destructive of economic efficiency. 

The process by which this institutional isomorphism occurs, linking 
patterns of state formation to industrial policy, is not one of simple diffu- 
sion. Rather, political culture leads to industrial policy as disputes are 
worked out among the many different parties that contend over the large 
number of issues that arise in the construction of the railway industries. 
The political culture comes to forge an isomorphic industrial policy by 
giving clear rhetorical and logical authority, and consequently political 
advantage, to groups whose industrial policy solutions are isomorphic 
with that political culture. The historical analysis traces these disputes 
through the areas of railroad planning, financing, technical and manage- 
ral coordination, and pricing and competition. Most of the book is a 
detailed account for each country of the development of this isomorphism 
in each of these areas through the historical debates and their resolu- 
tions. 

Forging Industrial Policy is a bold approach to developing a full cul- 
tural theory rather than just applying a cultural analysis to railroad pol- 
icy. Dobbin argues that recent cultural approaches in sociology are far 
too narrow since their authors identify cultural institutions as only those 
that are “symbolic” and then are content to show how the symbolic 
realm affects the instrumental realm. In Dobbin's conception, like the 
Durkheimian tradition from which his work derives, all social institutions 
are cultural, in the fundamental sense that they are constructed systems 
of symbolic meaning, and so he seeks to demonstrate this approach in 
instrumental, *rational" institutions like industrial policy. Correspond- 
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ingly, he also argues that the three major social science theories used to 
explain industrial policy—interest group or class theory, statist theory, 
and economic theory— should be understood as symbolic meaning sys- 
tems, or ritual myths, that social science employs to make sense of institu- 
tional patterns, rather than as sociologically valid explanations. That is, 
rather than explaining why class or statist or economic theory has devel- 
oped as part of our society's meaning systems and so affects its policies, 
social scientists uncritically accept one or the other of these theories as 
valid explanations for policy. Although Dobbin never self-reflexively ap- 
plies this same constructivist critique to the recent social science renewal 
of cultural theories such as his own, his book will still enrich sociological 
analyses by showing how a revitalized Durkheimian tradition can be 
applied to the areas of political and economic analysis, much as revital- 
ized Marxian and Weberian analyses have already transformed our un- 
derstanding of these areas. 


Manufacturing Militance: Workers’ Movements in Brazil and South Af- 
rica, 1970-1985. By Gay W. Seidman. Berkeley and Los Angeles: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1994. Pp. x +361. 


Kevin Neuhouser 
University of Washington 


When I first heard about Manufacturing Militance, I must admit that I 
had my doubts. How useful could a comparison of labor movements in 
two such dissimilar countries be? After all, South Africa and Brazil repre- 
sent diametrically opposed ways of constructing the intersection of race 
and class. In South Africa the state created a crude tripartite racial defi- 
nition of the working class, each with different legal rights and restric- 
tions. In Brazil the working class covers a subtle, culturally defined racial 
continuum that ostensibly enjoys equal legal standing but in practice 
experiences racial discrimination. 

Sometimes, though, taking risks is justified, and this is one of those 
times. Seidman presents a case for convergence between the workers' 
movements of Brazil and South Africa that is all the more compelling 
precisely because of the obvious differences. Seidman argues that both 
movements represent instances of *social-movement unionism," in other 
words, “an effort to raise the living standards of the working class as a 
whole rather than to protect individually defined interests of union mem- 
bers" (p. 2). This convergence was produced by similar state policies 
that simultaneously created a demand for more skilled labor in the dy- 
namic sectors of the economy, focused worker dissatisfaction on the state 
(because of its role in labor control) and forced those relatively skilled 
workers to share the deteriorating living conditions of poor urban com- 
munities. When economic crises weakened the capitalist-state alliance, 
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the stage was set for the rapid emergence of workers’ movements de- 
manding both economic and political restructuring of society. 

Seidman's careful analysis is impressive, given the need to master two 
sets of literature that rarely if ever overlap. To someone who knows 
only one of those literatures (Brazil), the argument is as convincing as a 
two-country comparison can be. In fact, Seidman does a nice job in the 
conclusion of briefly drawing comparisons with South Korea (similar 
economic and political context) to reinforce her case, while at the same 
time identifying differences that may account for some variation in the 
workers movements. 

With such a small number of cases, however, one lingering doubt 
remains. Áre the crucial common factors identified in Brazil and South 
Africa sufficient to produce social-movement unionism? One troubling 
case that comes to mind is Mexico—the Mexican state has pursued a 
similar industrialization program and has been actively engaged in con- 
trolling labor, and Mexican urbanization has followed a similar trajec- 
tory. Yet, the economic crisis of the 1980s did not produce “social- 
movement" labor mobilization in Mexico. This suggests that the factors 
identified by Seidman may be necessary but not sufficient to produce 
social-movement unionism. For example, what kind of state-capitalist 
relationship allows or forces a breakdown of the alliance under economic 
stress? Are there forms of state labor control that are successful in pre- 
venting mobilization on a large scale even when the other factors are 
present? 

These questions are not meant as criticism of Manufacturing Mili- 
Lance, quite the contrary. They indicate the richness of an analysis that 
provokes new questions and the need to make new comparisons. Seidman 
introduces one theme in particular that merits serious research atten- 
tion—the role of women workers as mediators between the workplace 
and the community. Seidman suggests that women may have been partic- 
ularly important in connecting workplace issues to community issues 
because their reproductive and productive roles could not be kept sepa- 
rate. This pushed male coworkers to see the importance of community 
issues and forced community leaders to recognize the need to support 
workplace struggles. It was precisely this merging of workplace and com- 
munity that made the workers! movements so powerful in Brazil and 
South Africa. Thus, women’s significance may have been much greater 
than their numerical presence in unions and union leadership, be- 
cause they were crucial actors in creating “class-conscious” labor move- 
ments. 

In sum, Manufacturing Militance is an example of the power of care- 
fully chosen comparative studies. A two-country study cannot answer all 
questions about the emergence of social-movement unionism and Seid- 
man never makes this claim. But, after reading the book, it is hard to 
argue against the conclusion that structural similarities in the political 
and economic forms of dependent development pursued by Brazil and 
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South Africa pushed labor mobilization in common directions in the two 
countries—despite the many cultural and historical differences. 


Looking for God in Brasil: The Progressive Catholic Church in Urban 
Brazil’s Religious Arena. By John Burdick. Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1993. Pp. xii+280. 


David A. Smilde 
University of Chicago 


In Looking for God in Brazil, John Burdick seeks to explain two “para- 
doxes” surrounding the “Christian base communities” (CEBs) of the 
progressive Catholic Church. To do so, he undertakes an ethnographic 
study of participation in CEBs, Pentecostalism, and umbanda (a rapidly 
growing Afro-Brazilian religion), in a bairro (a town within a municipal- 
ity) north of Rio de Janeiro. 

He first addresses the “numerical paradox,” asking why the member- 
ship rolls of the CEBs are undramatic when compared to the growth of 
other religious alternatives (p. 5)? The core of his answer comes in a 
distinction between religions of "continuity" and "discontinuity." The 
CEBs, behind the image of Christians living to reshape the world, “re- 
main aloof from notions of radical rupture in the self, emphasizing in- 
stead continuity between religious and nonreligious roles and statuses" 
(p. 223). Pentecostalism and umbanda, on the other hand, “as cults of 
discontinuity or transformation, conceive of radical ruptures in the self 
as both possible and desirable" (p. 224). 

Using this basic distinction, Burdick sets out to show how those in the 
lower class, women, youth, and racial minorities cope “through available 
religious acts and language, with their experiential predicaments" (p. 9). 
First, various aspects of the liberationist project unwittingly highlight 
the social hierarchy of the bairro. For example, the practice of meeting 
in homes of participants and the emphasis on literacy are humiliating to 
those who have less adequate material surroundings or do not read well. 
The Assembly of God, on the other hand, by emphasizing separation 
from the “world,” denouncing vanity, and valuing the “spirit” over the 
“word,” diminishes these painful class distinctions. 

Second, women find that the CEB emphasis on political action means 
that the domestic issues that most immediately affect them are considered 
inappropriate for discussion groups. Umbanda and Pentecostalism, in 
contrast, provide them with a sympathetic atmosphere removed from the 
larger social arena (and thus gossip) in which blame is placed on “outside 
humanlike forces." Pentecostal ideology offers female subordination in 
exchange for domestic peace but provides a language in which models 
of gender are contested. 

Third, for adolescents who wish to escape youth status culture, the 
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CEBs do not present an effective alternative. “In the absence of a trans- 
formative discourse, youthful rivalries, jealousies, and status rankings 
from school and street are transferred intact to the religious setting” (p. 
127). The Assembly of God, on the other hand, explicitly rejects worldly 
status competition and provides youth with concrete social alternatives. 

Fourth, the CEBs do not provide an effective counterdiscourse to rac- 
ism. The emphasis on continuity results in an unintended continuity with 
the racism of the larger social world. Both umbanda and Pentecostalism, 
in contrast, through their emphasis on personal charisma and the spirit, 
offer a positive spiritual identity and access to positions of authority. 

While the author analyzes problems of class, gender, adolescence, and 
race, he makes curiously little reference to problems of economic subsistence. 
The omission is conspicuous not only because most Latin Americans encoun- 
ter economic subsistence as an all-consuming “experiential predicament” but 
because economic “adaptation” has been one of the primary explanations for 
movement to evangelical groups (see David Martin, Tongues of Fire [London: 
Basil Blackwell, 1990], chap. 11, for a review of the literature). While includ- 
ing economic adaptation among his explanations would have strengthened his 
case, it also would have required a more complex analysis of the circuitous 
cultural logic of “otherworldly” religion than his continuity/discontinuity dis- 
tinction provides. 

The last chapter addresses the “political paradox”: the presence of 
“less than socially activist tendencies” among many CEB members. 
Through a clever study of the reception of the liberationist message, 
Burdick shows that actual penetration has been “uneven and uneasy.” 
He finds Pentecostals, on the other hand, to be less otherworldly than 
reputed. Because of its radical egalitarianism, Pentecostalism “carries as 
much long-term potential for becoming a religion of revolution as does 
liberationist catholicism” (p. 226). 

The principal shortcoming of the book lies in its inadequate ties to 
existing literature on the issues examined. For example, in the last chap- 
ter Burdick makes no reference to work of Ernst Troeltsch or Max We- 
ber, which the section largely corroborates and which could have pro- 
vided theoretical backbone. Throughout the book, the author repeatedly 
speaks of social movements while mentioning only a few obscure works 
in the field. Had he touched on the principal debates, his “paradoxes” 
would instead have looked like the classic problems of social movements. 
In addition, his introductory discussion on theory and method does not 
reflect a familiarity with the literature on religious choice and conversion 
and presents as a theoretical advance a “model” that is little more than 
a call for proper scientific method. 

Still, what Looking for God in Brazil does far overshadows what it 
does not do. It provides the literature on Latin American popular religion 
with a lucid, coherent, and long-overdue ground-level ethnography of 
class, gender, and politics and convincingly brings the factors of youth 
and race into the debate. 
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Religious Melancholy and Protestant Experience in America. By Ju- 
lius H. Rubin. New York: Oxford University Press, 1994. Pp. 1x+ 308. 
$35.00. 


Richard W. Flory 
University of Chicago 


Julius H. Rubin has written a compelling account of what he believes to 
be a uniquely Protestant experience, the quest for individual salvation 
that ironically results in the believer oscillating between the experience 
of euphoria in the presence of God, followed by a sense of despair at. 
his abandonment. Rubin argues that this has been a defining feature of 
Protestantism since the Reformation, when the Catholic emphasis on 
forgiveness of sins through confession was rejected, leaving the promises 
of “God’s assurance of election and salvation” outside the grasp of the 
believer (p. 3). He embeds his analysis in the context of Weber’s “Protes- 
tant ethic” thesis, that just as practical rationalism and the regulation 
of life conduct led to world mastery and ultimately the growth of modern 
capitalism, it also led believers to pursue what might be termed the 
mastery of the self over sin, often resulting in “distinct forms of melan- 
choly and mental disorders" (p. 21). 

Rubin's focus is on "religious melancholy" as a distinctive mental 
disorder, which he defines as a crisis of "spiritual passage and conversion 
in which each penitent felt forsaken by God's love" and further, that 
this was a "distinctive psychopathology characteristic of evangelical 
Protestants" (p. 5). Using diaries and spiritual biographies of 18th- and 
19th-century Protestants and case histories of patients at the Hartford 
Retreat, an asylum for the mentally ill, Rubin details the various manifes- 
tations of religious melancholy in the lives of evangelical Protestant be- 
lievers. These individuals, seeking assurance of salvation and cleansing 
from sin, entered into various forms of self-induced torment, such as 
excessive grieving over personal adversity that they interpreted as God's 
abandonment and lengthy periods of fasting ("evangelical anorexia ner- 
vosa’), meant to cleanse the believer from the bout of melancholy and 
sin, but which often resulted in death. 

With the rise of the asylum movement and the medicalization of vari- 
ous mental disorders, the diagnosis of religious melancholy moved from 
the realm of pastoral care to the asylum, and the spiritual crisis experi- 
enced by patients was defined as epiphenomenal to the underlying mental 
illness, thus obscuring the real roots of their affliction. Rubin maintains 
that religious melancholy disappeared in the late 19th-century as Protes- 
tant modernism replaced evangelical Pietism, only to reappear in the 
1950s with the rise of “new evangelical” revivalists such as Billy Graham 
and their emphasis on individual salvation and the attendant doubt and 
depression that accompanied the quest for religious assurance. 

The spiritual biographies that Rubin details are fascinating and pro- 
vide insight into the personal battles of a distinct group of Protestant 
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believers. However, his insistence on the central role of evangelical Prot- 
estantism in the incidence of religious melancholy is not entirely convinc- 
ing and raises more questions than it answers. 

Rubin states early on that it is impossible to know the true incidence 
of religious melancholy, yet he argues that the case histories and spiritual 
biographies of the “religious melancholiacs” that he presents are repre- 
sentative of the experience of evangelical Protestants. The fact that his 
cases were drawn from a distinct subgroup of disturbed believers leads 
one to suspect the generalizability of his findings. While it is certain 
that many Protestants exhibit moments of personal doubt, it does not 
necessarily follow that extended periods of religious melancholy will re- 
sult nor that this is a core feature of the Protestant religious experience 
as exhibited by most believers. 

A related issue is the nature of the relationship between evangelical 
Protestantism and religious melancholy. Throughout most of the book, 
Rubin argues that it is the Protestant “morphology of conversion” that 
forces the individual to continually search for the assurance of his or her 
salvation, resulting in religious melancholy. By arguing for what is in 
effect a causal relationship, Rubin never seriously considers the possibil- 
ity that other factors, such as gender, class, or family background, might 
correlate with the descent into religious melancholy. Was it more preva- 
lent among women than men or among the middle and upper classes? 
Could the poor afford to be afflicted by religious melancholy? These 
questions remain unanswered. 

By the end of the book, however, Rubin does reveal the possibility 
that at least for 20th-century sufferers of religious melancholy, feeling 
forsaken by God was a result of personal adversity: “The crisis engen- 
dered by feeling forsaken of God involved the perception of abandonment 
by Him, usually caused by personal adversity” (p. 237). This change in 
emphasis is not explained or even noted, but it raises a question that 
must be pursued: Why do Protestants in the late 20th century experience 
religious melancholy because of personal adversity, while those in the 
18th and 19th centuries encountered religious melancholy as a result of 
the intense religious quest for salvation? 

This book charts new territory in the sociological study of religion and 
presents a thesis that as it is debated and refined will yield new insights 
into the relationship between evangelical Protestantism and psychological 
phenomena. Moreover, this book could provide the social and historical 
background for an analysis of what I see as a related 20th-century devel- 
opment in evangelical Protestantism, the professionalization of a dis- 
tinctly evangelical Christian psychology that explicitly seeks to integrate 
evangelical teaching with psychoanalytic theory. This in itself would be 
a worthy contribution. 
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Practicing Virtues: Moral Traditions at Quaker and Military Boarding 
Schools. By Kim Hays. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of Califor- 
nia Press, 1994. Pp. x +289. $30.00. 


Fred Kniss 
Loyola University of Chicago 


Practicing Virtues is a refreshingly good read. Hays explores an inher- 
ently interesting topic, using an incisive analytical model and lucid prose 
to present a clear set of arguments. 

Contrary to the impression that might be given by the title, this book 
is not primarily a contribution to the sociology of education. The schools 
Hays studied are clearly not typical educational institutions. Instead, 
Hays uses her fieldwork in three Quaker high schools and three military 
high schools to provide an empirical demonstration of Ann Swidler's 
notion of “culture as a tool kit." She addresses the more general question: 
How are the core virtues of particular moral traditions used in the every- 
day lives of people who espouse them and in the institutions that embody 
them? She suggests that Quaker schools represent the American liberal 
tradition while military schools typify American conservatism. Given the 
American book-buying public’s current interest in “culture wars” and 
issues Of public and private virtue, Practicing Virtues has the good for- 
tune to be both sociologically significant and timely. 

Hays draws a sharp contrast between the Quaker and military moral 
traditions. She characterizes the Quaker tradition as typically liberal be- 
cause it sees the source of morality as internal (the Quaker notion of a 
godly “Inner Light”) and sees the primary target of moral action as 
the community, its purpose to transform social structures into ones that 
embody core virtues and facilitate the nurturing of the Inner Light. For 
Quakers, the core virtues are equality, community, simplicity, and peace. 
She characterizes the military tradition as typically conservative because 
it sees the source of morality as external (military standards and disci- 
pline) and sees the primary moral project as the transformation of indi- 
viduals, producing persons whose behavior reflects the core military vir- 
tues of loyalty, competence, selflessness, integrity, and pride. 

Hays then shows how the core virtues of these contrasting moral tradi- 
tions have contrasting implications for people and institutions. On one 
hand, they provide order as they are instantiated in particular structures 
and institutionalized practices in the schools. For example, in the Quaker 
schools, programs, curricula, and decision-making practices are orga- 
nized to nurture the unique Inner Light of each individual student. This 
produces a focus on teacher-student relationships and individualized at- 
tention to educational evaluation and behavioral issues. By contrast, the 
military schools’ goal of producing disciplined, competent individuals 
who are loyal to external standards produces distance between teachers 
and students and an emphasis on “maintaining standards” in academics 
and extracurricular behavior. 
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In addition to providing order, however, moral traditions are also 
sources of conflict, as differing interpretations of core virtues clash when 
they are practiced in real life situations where individual and communal 
interests may not be identical. Hays proposes a set of conflict types that 
are faced by both Quaker and military schools. Within this typology, the 
contrasting core virtues act as lenses and filters that highlight certain 
kinds of issues and exclude others. For example, one conflict type is the 
conflict between general principles and individual needs. This type cre- 
ates a problem for Quaker schools when they must decide how to treat 
the Inner Light of politically conservative students who espouse milita- 
rism. By contrast, the military virtue of competence leads to conflict over 
grading between those teachers who uphold the general principle of high 
academic standards and those who are willing to make accommodations 
for particular individuals with particular needs. Hays’s central argument 
here is that such conflicts serve to strengthen the moral tradition over 
the long run, because conflicts reaffirm individuals’ commitments to the 
virtues and adapt interpretations of the virtues to new situations. 

In other chapters, Hays explores how the contrasting traditions pro- 
duce different decision-making procedures and different ways of exercis- 
ing authority within the schools. In the final chapter, she examines how 
the moral traditions interact with the special developmental tasks faced 
by adolescents. This chapter is not well integrated with the rest of the 
book, but I found it to be the most interesting of all. She shows how 
adolescents adopt and adapt elements of the traditions, infusing them 
with special meaning that is relevant to adolescent struggles. What is 
missing in the adolescent appropriation of the virtues is the identification 
of them with the “sacred.” The schools’ programs and faculty intend to 
teach that practicing virtue is a “sacred” activity; that is, it involves the 
absorption of one’s self into something larger that transcends the self. 
But, Hays argues, this task is actually antithetical to the central task 
of adolescence——identity construction and differentiating one's self from 
others. Thus, adolescents appropriate the moral tradition partially and 
selectively. Still, Hays suggests that the model the schools provide of 
the sacred character of the virtues is available for full appropriation 
by students later in life after their individual identities are more fully 
developed. | 

It is probably clear by now that Hays's analysis is explicitly and un- 
abashedly Durkheimian and that it shares Durkheim's optimistic trust 
in the generally benign character of moral orders. Many readers, myself 
included, might wish for a bit more Weber or Marx in the account. That 
is, Hays offers little insight into how particular interpretations of virtues 
and the practices that result might be tied to the organizational, political, 
or material interests of those who espouse them. Although there are occa- 
sional references to the potential “dark side" of virtuous practices, we 
are not given a very clear picture of what happens to the losers of contests 
over interpretations of virtues or to those who are excluded by a particu- 
lar moral order. But these are quibbles from a reader who does not share 
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the author’s Durkheimian worldview. They should not obscure the fact 
that this is a fine piece of research that is also a lot of fun to read. 


Inside Culture: Art and Class in the American Home. By David Halle. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1993. Pp. xvi+261. $29.95. 


Eugene Halton 
University of Notre Dame 


If the expression “seeing is believing” can be taken literally, then take 
a good look around your home, especially at your wall hangings. Do you 
have landscapes, abstract art, primitive art, photographs, or religious 
icons? What do these things say about you and your beliefs? Are you a 
“cultural capitalist” theorist by day, writing tirelessly of the dominant 
and dominated classes, who yet by night relaxes amidst abstract art 
pieces whose very presence indicts you as a member of the dominating 
elite? Or have you established props of the working-class hero drawn 
from popular culture iconography? Or do your visual representations 
speak meanings other than class or education? Are they symbols of family 
ties, or perhaps signs of the distance you have made from your family? 
Are your landscapes populated or depopulated? Does what you have on 
your walls or mantels relate to whether you live in the city, suburb, or 
country? 

These kinds of questions are systematically dealt with in David Halle’s 
Inside Culture, which surveys the visual representations displayed in 
American homes. By turning the focus of art from the artist who made 
it, the museum that displays it, and the critic who analyzes it to the 
home and the people who live with it, a very different perspective on 
art, class, and culture emerges. 

The study is based on a sample of 160 houses from four areas in 
and around New York City, composed of upper- and upper-middle-class 
Manhattan residents, upper-middle-class suburbanites, and working- 
class residents from the city (Greenpoint) and suburbs (Medford), as well 
as subsamples including exclusive vacation houses in the Hamptons and 
a middle-class black suburb (Spinney Hill). Halle's first chapter, on the 
house and its context, provides an interesting portrait of the architectural, 
historical, ethnic, and racial backgrounds of the neighborhoods and 
houses studied, which helps to explain a number of patterns found in the 
objects within the homes. The numerous photographs throughout the 
book not only convey the data discussed, but provide good food for 
sociological contemplation. 

Halle amply demonstrates how the typical American home is an ongo- 
ing show-and-tell of the beliefs of its inhabitants, revealing the myriad 
influences—conscious and unconscious, conventional and personal—that 
make up the meanings of art and the self. Social class has real conse- 
quences for the selection and valuation of artistic, photographic, and 
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religious images in the home. Yet, according to Halle, the relations be- 
tween the meanings people attribute to their art and dominant classes 
and artistic elites, “is poorly understood if viewed exclusively through 
the lens of domination and power" (p. 204). Halle is not saying bye-bye 
Bourdieu, farewell Frankfurt, and so-long to status-striving theories of 
culture so much as insisting that culture is more fluid and multi- 
determined than these theories usually admit. 

Take landscape depictions, for example, which were the most common 
type of object in the homes sampled, making up about one-third of all 
objects for all classes. Landscapes seem to function as a visual back- 
ground opiate of the people, regardless of class. Only two of the 349 
landscapes did not depict calm scenes, and those two have their own 
stories to tell. 

Contemporary American landscapes are overwhelmingly depopulated, 
while people appear more frequently in historical or foreign landscapes. 
These contemporary American landscapes represent an ideal of a calm, 
depopulated landscape for all classes, reflecting, in Halle's interpretation, 
the suburbanization of life—including urban life—as well as the priva- 
tization of the domestic sphere, with its decline of extended family mem- 
bers and boarders and transformation of the backyard from the toilet 
zone—the outhouse—in the early 20th century into a leisure zone in 
more recent decades. 

As the contemporary landscape representation became depopulated, 
homes seem to have become increasingly peopled by family photos. Yet 
the photos speak not only of family connectedness, but of the fragility of 
the contemporary family and protean course of the self. Halle's interpre- 
tation of the racial elements and political dimensions of primitive art, 
though contestable in my opinion, offer an unexpected angle on segrega- 
tion and the encounter with the “other.” The book is well worth reading, 


especially in your own home. 


Claims to Fame: Celebrity in Contemporary America. By Joshua Gam- 
son. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1994. Pp. 
xii 4- 256. $35.00 (cloth); $14.00 (paper). 


Michèle Lamont 
Princeton University 


In Claims to Fame, Joshua Gamson sets out to examine the nature of 
entertainment celebrity in America, focusing on its meaning, its produc- 
tion, and its consumption. The author mobilizes a panoply of techniques 
to probe the full scope of the celebrity phenomenon, analyzing the essence 
of fame as defined by TV Guide, interviewing Los Angeles agents, per- 
formers, publicists, and journalists, and observing Arsenio Hall's fans 
to determine what makes them tick. The result is a nicely written, in- 
sightful, informative, and multifaceted book, an enjoyable volume that 
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will fascinate those interested in the changing cultural makeup of Ameri- 
can society. 

The author believes that the understudied celebrity culture deserves 
analysis because it occupies “a large space in many Americans’ daily 
lives” (p. 6) and embodies commercial culture at work. He approaches 
this culture both institutionally and interpretatively by zooming in on the 
organizational interdependencies that constrain people’s work and on the 
negotiating processes they generate. He also probes the filters through 
which celebnty producers and consumers experience celebrity. He states 
his case plainly: in the celebrity world, things do not “just happen” (p. 
69). This world is an industry like many others, with division of labor, 
rules, conventions, and career paths. What really interests Gamson is 
the connection between discourse, production, and reception, that is, 
“How do production processes and interest-driven activities affect what 
is said and received? . . . How do audiences understand production 
activities? . . . How do producers perceive audiences and build them 
into their own work?" (pp. 5—6). While addressing these questions, the 
author unpacks an unexplored terrain, enriching our understanding of 
celebrity by "mining the superficiality of this world for its depth" (p. 6). 

In part 1, Gamson draws on magazines such as People and Vanity 
Fair to document how the discourse on celebrity has changed during the 
20th century. He argues that the last 60 years witnessed a major change 
in fame technology as "fame as it rises from greatness" was gradually 
replaced by "fame as artificial production" (p. 16). He traces the history 
of an emerging industry of celebrity creation and discursive shifts in 
which money and resources, instead of talent, are increasingly viewed as 
determinants of success. At the same time, the meaning of fame itself 
changes as "famous people become entertainment instead of entertain- 
ment producing fame." It is in the fifties that celebrity creation becomes 
truly a business in itself. In part 2, Gamson draws on interviews with 
“celebrity producers" to discover how they understand the business of 
selling celebrity and how they define marketing strategies for new and 
established stars. In the picture that emerges, the artist is little more 
than clay to be molded, a shallow character for whom “art” is a minor 
consideration. Finally, in part 3, Gamson draws on focus-group inter- 
views with celebrity-watching people to ponder “What makes people so 
fascinated with unreality?" and *How does unreality become one of our 
modes of reference?" The answer is, in part, the pleasure individuals 
get from sharing with others a world without consequence where famil- 
iarity does not involve responsibility. 

Judging from the appendix, tbe author has not interviewed highly 
respected entertainers, only minor ones. I leave the book feeling that I 
have learned more about the production of Vanna White and Angelyne 
than about that of Meryl Streep, Anthony Hopkins, or Daniel Day Lewis. 
How do major celebrities live with themselves and think about their 
talent? Is money the gauge of their success? When asked whom they 
respect, do they point to Madonna, Sylvester Stallone, or Jeremy Irons? 
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Is there any notion of artistic sacredness left in their work lives? And to 
what extent is the celebrity industry an international phenomenon? Gam- 
son does not address these questions. Does the type of work that enter- 
tainers engage in seriously affect the type of fame they produce? In other 
words, should not the content of the work itself be given more consider- 
ation if only as counterevidence to the industry-driven model proposed 
by Gamson? Furthermore, does the fame technology used in entertain- 
ment differ from that used in other realms? How does Vanna White 
compare with a Henry Louis Gates, Mother Theresa, or Nancy Kerrigan? 
Comparisons on these points would have been fascinating. Finally, do 
secretaries indulge in celebrity watching differently from how profession- 
als do? The participants in the focus-group interviews are described as 
“middle class," but their occupations suggest that they constitute a less 
homogeneous group. It would have been interesting to analyze fan cul- 
tures with an eye for intergroup differences. 

Gamson concludes the book by discussing the dangers of marketing 
Bill Clinton with Oprah Winfrey technology while appealing to Ameri- 
cans who want to view success as available to all by way of money. 
This raises broader issues about the trivialization of achievement and the 
triumph of money as the gauge of success in American society. Therein 
lies the true importance of this book. 


Nightwork: Sexuality, Pleasure, and Corporate Masculinity in a Tokyo 
Hostess Club. By Anne Allison. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1994. Pp. xiii +213. $37.00 (cloth); $14.95 (paper). 


Yuko Ogasawara 
University of Chicago 


This book is a welcome addition by an anthropologist to the study of 
aspects of Tapanese culture that some may consider marginal. It intro- 
duces the readers to a dimension of Japanese white-collar workers’ lives 
seldom considered seriously even by Japanese scholars themselves. Al- 
though research on an atypical topic is sometimes suspected of compro- 
mising quality for rarity, no such skepticism is warranted in the case of 
the present book. Allison beautifully combines Marxist and Lacanian 
theory to explain going to hostess clubs as a practice that suits the needs 
of corporations. 

The principle of company recreation, exemplified by going to hostess 
clubs, is to entertain employees and clients at a place away from work in 
order to strengthen office or business relationships. According to Allison, 
medium-to-large Japanese companies spend as much as 596 of their an- 
nual operating expenses on corporate entertainment. The biggest spend- 
ers are large, prestigious companies, and those who frequent hostess 
clubs tend to be elite businessmen. 

The primary data for the study comes from a four-month participant 
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observation in one of the top-drawer hostess clubs in Tokyo’s fashionable 
Roppongi district. In the club, referred to as “Bijo,” the author worked 
as a hostess, performing various ritualized tasks: lighting customers’ ciga- 
rettes; pouring their drinks; flattering them with constant, exaggerated 
compliments; and bringing a group of businessmen at the table into an 
exchange by orchestrating a lively discussion and by encouraging every- 
one to sing. The service provided by a hostess, in other words, is essen- 
tially at the level of conversation facilitator. 

One of the key components of the talk within hostess clubs is reference 
to the hostess’s body parts, often her breasts. Comments such as “You 
have large breasts” or “Your breasts are nonexistent” are repeatedly 
made, always followed by laughter. The language and behavior at the 
tables are thus sexually charged, yet sex is confined to conversation. 
Allison argues that the anatomical talk is, in fact, not about a heterosex- 
ual relationship with a woman but rather a homosocial statement about 
being a man. By reducing a hostess to the topic of breasts, men turn her 
into an object about which they can come to agreement with one another. 

It is Allison’s contention that sexuality that is all talk not only struc- 
tures the identity of women but that of men: When talking about a 
hostess’s breasts, “Men assume an identity far more unifying and uni- 
form than the one they are assigned through work during the day. Ranks 
of difference and possible discord are dissolved when all men become 
sukebet (desiring, lecherous males) in a club” (p. 181). Nighttime enter- 
tainment paid by corporations homogenizes male workers. Through a 
playful sexuality that titillates men’s egos and makes them feel self- 
assured, a particular construct of *maleness" is developed that serves to 
align men with the workplace. Going to hostess clubs, therefore, is not pri- 
marily for or about sex. It concerns, rather, the subjectivization of workers. 

One problem sociologists might find with the work is the casual way 
in which the author treats the information obtained from interviews. Not 
only do we not know how many persons were interviewed altogether, 
but attributes of interviewees that seem relevant, such as age, occupa- 
tion, and the type of workplace (indeed, whether or not the interviewee 
is a white-collar worker in a large company who is likely to visit hostess 
clubs on company expense accounts) are not often specified. For example, 
little is disclosed about one man whose attitude toward a nightlife 
woman’s value is introduced except that he was a student of an English 
class that the author taught (p. 174). 

I should also point out that there are quite a few incorrect Japanese 
expressions, including terms widely used among Japanese white-collar 
businessmen. For instance, hirashain (rank-and-file employees) and ma- 
dogiwasoku (“deadwood” employees) appear inaccurately as heishain 
(p. 89) and madozaizoku (p. 98), errors apparently due to a misreading 
of their kanji characters. It is most unfortunate that a book written with 
such perception and force should contain such easily avoidable errors as 
these, because, although they are themselves minor mistakes, they lead 
one to wonder about the author's literacy of the culture she is studying. 
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These problems, however, do not diminish significant contributions 
Allison makes to the study of gender identities and of Japanese corporate 
culture. The book will appeal to sociologists of culture, organizations, 
and gender and sex, as well as anyone interested in life in contemporary 
Japan. 


Femininities, Masculinities, Sexualities: Freud and Beyond. By Nancy 
J. Chodorow. Lexington: University Press of Kentucky, 1994. Pp. xi4- 132. 
$20.00 (cloth); $9.95 (paper). 


Patricia Ticineto Clough 
Queens College, City University of New York 


In The Reproduction of Mothering (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1978) Nancy Chodorow made clear that there is “no one to one 
correspondence between unconscious processes or structure and the con- 
tent of consciousness and intended activity," that *a particular uncon- 
scious process . . . can express itself in almost endless behavioral as well 
as conscious psychological modes" (p. 41). Nonetheless, throughout the 
early 1980s, feminist critics used Chodorow's description of the intra- 
psychic effects of the pre-oedipal relationship of mother and daughter to 
argue for the common quality of women's experience, women's identity, 
even women's way of knowing. 

Now, in Femininities, Masculinities, Sexualities, Chodorow redeems 
her earlier psychoanalytic insights about the discontinuity between un- 
conscious processes and behavior or intended activity, while at the same 
time joining ongoing debates about subject identity and experience in 
relationship to race, class, ethnicity, nationalism, and sexuality. Cho- 
dorow especially focuses on heterosexism, which has concerned queer 
theorists as well. Indeed, like most queer theorists, Chodorow initiates 
her criticism of heterosexism by returning to Freud's thought. 

In the first of the three chapters of Femininities, Masculinities, Sexual- 
ities, Chodorow rethinks Freud's writings on women and gives some sense 
of why and how Freud still matters. Of course, appreciating Freud involves 
redressing the accusations made against his thinking, especially his thinking 
about women. Chodorow does this by contrasting Freud’s take on female sex- 
uality, in which he assumes that there is only one kind of woman—perhaps 
best understood as a projection of a male’s psyche—to Freud’s “emphatically 
plural account of a multitude of ‘women’” (p. 2), in which the subjectivities 
of women are more fully appreciated and their sexual desire more clearly rec- 
ognized to be complex. 

For Chodorow, Freud's recognition of the complexity of female sexual- 
ity depends on his (sometime) recognition of the difference between gen- 
der and sexuality—that is to say, that sexual identity, mode of desire, 
and object choice are not inherently linked to gender; indeed, they are 
never fixed except in defensive structurations. Queer theorists also have 
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emphasized that sexuality and gender are not reducible to each other or, 
at least, that there is a regulatory fiction that functions to converge sexu- 
ality, gender, and desire. For them, the deconstruction of this fiction not 
only implies a revision of Freud’s thought but of feminist theorizing as 
well, since, for the most part, feminist theorists have treated gender 
as a social construction of sexuality, as if sexuality itself is not socially 
constructed as such. 

For Chodorow too, rethinking Freud not only opens up to an analysis 
of gender that does not assume heterosexuality but therefore also opens 
up to a reconsideration of heterosexuality as a "defensive compromise 
formation," symptomatic of which is the taken-for-granted intertwining 
with heterosexuality of submission and male dominance. Chodorow 
thereby concludes that there are heterosexualities, homosexualities, mas- 
culinities, and femininities and that there needs to be further exploration 
of normalities and abnormalities that does not disavow these pluralities. 

While all of this seems to contradict what cultural feminists made of 
The Reproduction of Mothering, Chodorow has no comments on this 
subject. She only reiterates what she first argued in The Reproduction of 
Mothering—-that it is in relation to early experiences with their mothers 
that children shape their fantasies, identities, and modes of desire. But 
now Chodorow insists that “there is no single way” that these early 
experiences are worked out intrapsychically so as to distinguish all men 
from all women (p. 85). 

Surely all of this leaves readers wondering: What now is to be thought 
about the relationship of unconscious processes and sociality? How is the 
relationship of oedipus, male domination, the law of the father, and the 
symbolic order to be treated in social and cultural criticism, especially 
feminist criticism? That Chodorow resists exploring issues of criticism 
is surprising and disappointing. That she makes no effort to address 
sociologists, as once she did, also is disappointing but perhaps less sur- 
prising; at least one can imagine that Chodorow has grown weary with 
most sociologists’ reluctance to take seriously psychoanalysis or feminism 
but especially both together. We can only hope that she will return her 
efforts to engaging sociologists directly; sociologists need her ideas to help 
them rethink the relationship of unconscious processes and sociality. 


Fallen Women, Problem Girls: Unmarried Mothers and the Professional- 
ization of Social Work, 1890-1945. By Regina G. Kunzel. New Haven, 
Conn.: Yale University Press, 1993. Pp. 264. $27.50. 


Kristin Kay Barker 
Linfield College 


This book is about the struggle over the meaning of “out-of-wedlock” 


pregnancy in the United States between 1890 and 1945. Kunzel skillfully 
documents how its meaning changed across time as different players in 
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this history—evangelical women reformers, social workers, psychiatrists, 
and single pregnant women—struggled to secure their interests. She pro- 
vides a nuanced account of how the categories of gender, race, social 
class, and sexuality were tools employed in (and hence categories consti- 
tuted in part by) the political battle over the institutional and cultural 
meaning of illegitimacy and professionalism. 

Kunzel maintains that the history of dealing with illegitimacy between 
1890 and 1945 is best understood as a tension between the moral reform 
efforts of evangelical women and the professionalization efforts of social 
workers. In the late 19th and early 20th century, evangelical women 
combined moral and religious purpose with the ideology of female differ- 
ence to carve out their careers within the maternity home movement. 
These reform women established maternity homes for the redemption of 
their "fallen sisters”——victims of male seduction and abandonment. The 
melodramatic script of the “old, old story" (pp. 18—19) of cunning male 
sexuality and the innocent, trusting female justified the reformers’ benev- 
olent care of single pregnant women by placing them outside of immoral- 
ity (p. 20). 

Like Sheila Rothman (Women’s Proper Place [New York: Basic, 
1978]), Nancy Cott (The Grounding of Modern Feminism [New Haven, 
Conn.: Yale University Press, 1987], and other social historians, Kunzel 
illustrates how women reformers of this period strategically used (and 
reproduced) the ideology of female difference to justify their own public 
sphere activities. Employing this strategy, evangelical women built an 
extensive maternity home network by the first decade of the 20th century. 
Their cultural authority over this domain, however, was challenged by 
the emerging profession of social work. Like other emerging profession- 
als, social workers in the late 19th and early 20th century increased their 
educational and training standards, imposed standardized examinations, 
and founded a national professional organization. In spite of these hall- 
mark indicators of professionalization, social workers’ professionalization 
struggles were hindered by the field’s female domination and, relatedly, 
its status as an “auxiliary” profession. Throughout the 1940s, the strug- 
gle for autonomy was a continuing battle for social workers generally and 
those working with out-of-wedlock pregnancy specifically (pp. 38—39). 

In their professionalization struggles, social workers distanced them- 
selves from the explicitly gendered language of evangelical reform in 
favor of what they perceived to be the gender-neutral language of profes- 
sionalism. Social workers injected science into the discourse about illegiti- 
macy and presented themselves as scientific experts. Casework diagnos- 
tics were part and parcel of this strategy. The diagnostic categories they 
employed not only carried the weight of science, they also recast unwed 
pregnant women. Whereas the evangelical women’s script of seduction 
and abandonment defined women as “fallen sisters” in need of redemp- 
tion, social workers’ diagnostic categories of “feeblemindedness” and 
“sex delinquency” defined these women as “problem girls” in need of 
scientific treatment (p. 37). 
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With the rise of medical psychiatry in the 1940s, social workers began 
to apply the psychiatric category “neurotic” to unwed mothers. While 
this category assisted social workers in further distancing themselves 
from reform women, it moved the discourse into the male-dominated 
medical jurisdiction, where women social workers held a marginal status. 
Ultimately, these contradictions within social work’s professionalization 
strategy weakened their tenuous hold on illegitimacy. In their attempt to 
transform a female-dominated occupation into a profession, social work- 
ers “participated in the process of gendering professionalism in a way 
that equated professionalism with masculinity” (p. 48). Male psychia- 
trists replaced evangelical women and social workers as the cultural au- 
thorities concerning out-of-wedlock pregnancy. 

The strongest aspect of Kunzel’s argument is her specification of insti- 
tutional changes that enabled social workers to gain access to the domain 
of illegitimacy. Unlike some historical accounts of how scientific claims 
come to garner cultural authority, Kunzel clearly documents the actual 
mechanisms that created an environment favorable to social work’s sci- 
entific claims. The reader is not left wondering exactly how or why scien- 
tific claims gained the upper hand. 

The weakest aspect of this book concerns Kunzel’s portrayal of the 
role of single pregnant women in this history. While it is indeed likely that 
women did not utilize maternity homes in accordance with the agendas 
of evangelical women or social workers, Kunzel overly romanticizes 
women’s resistance and agency. This result comes about primarily be- 
cause she attempts to specify the role of single pregnant women based on 
historical documents produced by evangelical women and social workers. 
Kunzel is by no means unaware of this methodological dilemma, as she 
addresses it in some detail early in the text. Still, in her attempt to pull 
single pregnant women’s voices out of her documents, she makes claims 
beyond those her data support. Kunzel’s conclusions about the other key 
players in this history, however, are cleverly argued and logically based 
on her primary documents. 

Kunzel’s request to incorporate gender into our theoretical understand- 
ings of professionalization is well taken. Paradoxically, however, she did 
not fully utilize scholarship that has attempted to specify the ways in 
which professionalization has a gender bifurcation. Specifically, the ac- 
counts of nursing’s professionalization attempts (Barbara Melosh, The 
Physician's Hand (Philadelphia: Temple University Press, 1982]; Susan 
Reverby, Ordered to Care [Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1987]), while cited, were not engaged in a comparative theoretical man- 
ner. Additionally, her failure to address several pivotal scholars makes 
her critique of the sociological work on professionalization problematic. 
Particularly troubling is her failure to incorporate Andrew Abbott’s (The 
System of Professions (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1988) con- 
cept of the “system of professions.” Abbott’s framework could have 
provided theoretical guidance to Kunzel’s strong empirical project. Still, 
Kunzel’s work makes an important contribution to the collective project 
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of building a more specified theoretical understanding of professionaliza- 
tion that highlights its gendered nature. For that, she is to be strongly 
commended. 

The focus of this book will make it of general interest to scholars of 
work, professionalization, and medicalization. Additionally, those inter- 
ested in the history of social work or of single mothers and social policy 
in the United States will want to read this book. 


Birth Weight and Economic Growth: Women’s Living Standards in the 
Industrialising West. By W. Peter Ward. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1993. Pp. xv +218. $38.00. 


Jeremy Atack 
Vanderbilt University 


Using records from six maternity hospitals in five major European and 
North American cities—Boston, Dublin, Edinburgh, Montreal and Vi- 
enna—W. Peter Ward, professor of history at the University of British 
Columbia, has written what is likely to be the definitive work on the 
historical record of birth weights during industrialization in the Western 
world. This study is an important supplement to the anthropometric 
work of Robert W. Fogel and his collaborators (much of which is summa- 
rized in Fogel’s “Nutrition and the Decline in Mortality since 1700: Some 
Preliminary Findings” in Long Term Factors in American Economic 
Growth, edited by Stanley L. Engerman and Robert E. Gallman [Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1986]). The fundamental proposition 
underlying all such studies is that the growth and development of the 
human organism is heavily influenced by nutrition status. This reflects 
the balance between food intake and energy expenditure. Nutritional 
status, in turn, is then used as a broad measure of living standards—with 
quality as well as quantity implications—that provides the rationale for 
the study of anthropometric data by nonmedical specialists. 

However, whereas the work of Fogel and others focuses primarily 
upon the height of adult males as reflected in military records, Ward’s 
study seeks to infer women’s living standards from the weight of their 
newborn children. For adults, final height is strongly positively correlated 
with cumulative lifetime nutrition; for the newborn infant, birth weight 
is positively correlated with maternal nutrition prior to pregnancy and, 
more strongly, with maternal nutrition during pregnancy. 

A substantial body of original research-—birth weights and information 
about maternal characteristics such as age, occupation, length of hospital 
stay, and the number of preceding children borne to over 42,000 women 
from the middle of the 19th to the early 20th centuries—underlies Ward’s 
study. Separate formulaic chapters are devoted to each city and to the 
hospitals and the patients they served. These are followed by a graphical 
presentation of the time-series data on average birth weight and a multi- 
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ple regression analysis of the data. The book concludes with a somewhat 
less successful chapter that tries to pull together the separate experiences 
in the five cities over time and to relate them to the broader theme of 
economic development. Unfortunately not every hospital collected the 
same data for their patients. As a result, cross-national comparisons of 
the influence of different characteristics on birth weight and maternal 
well-being is difficult. More important, though, the lack of references in 
the book to relative real income levels (even Angus Maddison’s data in 
Economic Growth in the West [New York: Norton, 1964] would have 
been a useful addition), long-term economic growth, short-term economic 
fluctuations, and the role of income inequality in the determination of 
the level and distribution of nutrition prevents any real inferences about, 
or analysis of, the relationship between industrialization and women’s 
living standards. Similarly, the very broad renderings of social class and 
occupation and the absence of information about maternal living arrange- 
ments make sociological interpretations of the status of women in these 
societies all but impossible from the data. 

Of one thing, though, we are sure: The samples in Ward’s study are 
biased. Only a small fraction of total births were delivered in hospitals 
at that time and their patients do not constitute representative cross 
sections of their urban populations. Consequently, one must be especially 
careful in generalizing from this study. 

The hospitals in Ward’s study catered primarily to the poor and to the 
unwed. It thus comes as a surprise to find that these mothers delivered 
remarkably sturdy babies, weighing an average of 3,200—3,500 grams 
(between seven pounds and seven pounds eleven ounces). Either these 
mothers lived well or the fetus is remarkably resilient and tolerant of a 
wide range of maternal conditions. One suspects the latter, though there 
is no evidence in the book to refute the former hypothesis. 

Average birth weights, however, are just one statistic from underlying 
distributions that are pictured nowhere in this study. This oversight is 
unfortunate, for it would have been helpful in interpreting the data if 
we could have had a sense of how these historical distributions compare 
with and overlay those of more recent time periods, for which we have 
additional information on maternal nutrition and other indicators of the 
quality of life. 

Ward’s results contain one other surprise: Hospitals during that time, 
though seething dens of disease, improved maternal nutrition and well- 
being, since mothers with longer stays prior to delivery delivered heavier 
babies. The difference is small (indeed, one might argue, unimportant 
despite its statistical significance), two to four grams per day of hospital 
stay prior to delivery, but it does suggest that some interesting input- 
output calculations could be done using hospital diets to infer activity 
levels or diet outside of the hospital. Last, it would have been nice to 
know how these women and their children fared after birth, if only in 
the period prior to their discharge from the hospital. How many suc- 
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cumbed to disease? How many died? Such questions clearly impinge 
upon the notion of women’s living standards. 

Despite these shortcomings and lingering questions, Ward has grap- 
pled with a large body of new data to produce an original and important 
study that adds yet another piece to the standard-of-living-during- 
industrialization jigsaw puzzle but without necessarily fitting it into 
place. 


Contraception and Abortion tn Nineteenth-Century America. By Janet 
Farrell Brodie. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 1994. Pp. 
xviii + 373. $33.95. 


Carl N. Degler 
Stanford University 


Between 1800 and 1900, the birthrate of white women in the United 
States fell 49%, with 5596 of that decline occurring between 1840 and 
1880. Describing how that precipitous drop took place is the purpose 
of Brodie's book. Reduction in fertility among immigrant groups and 
African-Americans is not included in her study. Part of that exclusion 
results from the kinds of sources Brodie draws upon: some 60 now ob- 
scure medical and self-help books from the 19th century, medical jour- 
nals, newspapers, and manuscript and archival records, almost all of 
which report information about white native-born Americans. Brodie's 
central purpose is to describe the methods used to control reproduction 
over the century and the ways those methods were disseminated. 

Much of the book's information will be familiar to anyone who knows 
of earlier studies by other scholars on abortion and contraception, but, 
thanks to the author's close study of the 19th-century literature, Brodie's 
book provides richer detail than any previous book about the kinds and 
uses of the various methods of 19th-century contraception. Most students 
of the subject know that douching, the rhythm method, withdrawal, and 
condoms were used before the Civil War, but Brodie concludes that 
condoms were never as popular as the other methods because sheaths 
were associated with venereal disease and prostitution. Brodie rightly 
emphasizes that the spread of contraception depended not upon novel 
devices—if only because none was introduced until the diaphragm late 
in the century—but upon a socially determined effort to reduce fertility. 
New values, not new methods, supplied the key. 

Brodie does an excellent job in reflecting on some of the ambivalences 
ordinary couples experienced as they sought to limit their fertility. Their 
frequent aim, Brodie notes, was simply to space children rather than to 
conclude reproduction, as modern couples often do. And how practical, 
she wisely asks, was douching in an unheated house without running 
water in the dead of winter? Brodie makes a strong case that small 
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towns, rural regions, and the working and artisan classes gained access 
to medical and contraception knowledge, usually from the mails (such 
mail-order information was more common then than now). Nothing gives 
a better idea of these subtle concerns than her first chapter, on the repro- 
ductive and sexual habits of a single middle-class couple. The chapter 
owes its detail to Brodie’s imaginative “decoding” of the woman’s diary. 
Two of the several valuable items it reveals are the strong sexual interest 
of these two Victorians and the anxiety that haphazard fertility control 
raised in the wife, and probably in many other women, given the earnest 
but always incomplete and often wrong information provided at the time. 
But that anxiety, too, is a measure of the drive to limit fertility. 

Although Brodie clearly relates the push to reduce births to women’s 
peculiar interest, she essentially agrees with the standard view that fertil- 
ity control was a cooperative activity by both partners. She shows that 
the public proponents of controlling fertility were generally males, like 
the well-known Charles Knowlton and Robert Dale Owen and the more 
obscure Edward Bliss Foote, each of whom she treats fully. The oppo- 
nents of birth control were also males, like Anthony Comstock and the 
great antiabortionist H. R. Storer. Women birth controllers, like Eliza- 
beth Cady Stanton, were likely to be closeted with other women and to 
eschew print. In point of fact, the story of abortion in the United States 
is treated only in a single chapter on the opponents of reproductive con- 
trol. (The subject is best treated in James Mohr, Abortion in America: 
The Origin and Evolution of National Policy [New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1978]. 

By the nature of the book, a central question implicit in it cannot 
really be addressed, namely, When and why did the new values pressing 
for fertility control emerge? Nevertheless, this fine piece of research and 
analysis will surely be a part of the search for an answer. 


Inventing the Feeble Mind: A History of Mental Retardation in the 
United States. By James W. Trent, Jr. Berkeley and Los Angeles: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1994. Pp. xii+ 356. $30.00. 


. Colin Samson 
University of Essex 


In this scholarly and lucid book, James Trent provides us with a detailed 
social history of mental retardation in the United States. He has accom- 
plished this task by what appears to be many years of hard work in 
libraries and archives. His narrative draws extensively upon institutional 
records, policy statements, photographs, visual imagery, letters, and 
other records of educationalists, psychologists, psychiatrists, parents, in- 
mates, and patients. At the theoretical level, Trent draws upon both the 
Foucauldian concept of the gaze and social constructionism, although 
neither of these orientations are made explicit in the main body of the 
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text, which reads quite clearly as a social history. In my view, this is an 
advantage of Trent’s work, as the narrative is not interrupted, like so 
many works in “deviance,” by the literal application of these concepts 
to specific empirical observation. Rather, Trent is both more subtle and 
vivid, taking the reader through a chronology of the various constructions 
of mental retardation, relying heavily upon the publications and confer- 
ence reports of the major ideologists from about the mid-19th century on 
to the present. Although Trent sometimes provides excessive renderings 
of minutiae, his interesting vignettes of the intellectual careers and per- 
sonal lives of such key figures as Edward Seguin, perhaps the first “pro- 
fessional” in the field in the United States, the asylum superintendent 
Isaac Kerlin, and the eugenicist Henry Goddard add an immediacy to 
the book. 

What emerges is an account of the complex and continuously changing 
nature of definitions, nomenclature, and classifications of mental retarda- 
tion that is always related to the flux of professional and political inter- 
ests. The first real authoritative voice on "idiots" in the United States 
came from pedagogy. It is in this world that Trent broadly locates Se- 
guin's influential concept of physiological education, which held that the 
idiot required physical exercise, education of the senses, and attention to 
the will (p. 46) so that a “respectable mediocrity” could be achieved. 
With time, however, this relatively empathic emphasis gave way to ad- 
ministrative concerns and medicalization, which both posited more di- 
rectly deterministic constructions of those designated as feebleminded. 
Signaling a retreat from Seguin's relatively optimistic “mediocrity,” by 
the late 19th century this determinism was reflected in more functional 
education, military drills, and custodial control (p. 83), as well as a gen- 
eral shift in the location of provision from schools to asylums. 

A large portion of Trent’s history deals with the persistent attempts 
from the late 19th century through to the Second World War to constitute 
mental defect as resulting from hereditary transmission. In perhaps the 
most impressive chapter of the book, on the menance of the feeble- 
minded, Trent weaves a web linking eugenics to American culture, immi- 
gration, race, and crime. These associations, put forward most noto- 
riously in pedigree studies such as Goddard's Kallikak Family, were 
augmented by the contribution of the intelligence test from academic 
psychology, which was used to provide quantitative boundaries for classi- 
fying variations in mental pathology. The vogue of eugenics is associated, 
perhaps tacitly by Trent, with the cult of success in American society. 
Intellectual and material success are values so strongly believed in that 
those who have not achieved within these narrow confines have been 
assumed to be somehow by nature tainted, a proposition that has a con- 
temporary ring about it, especially in some of the biomedical psychiatric 
discourse surrounding homelessness, as well as in sociobiology. For vary- 
ing lengths of time, both total institutionalization and involuntary steril- 
izations were used in many states to check the growth in the numbers of 
feebleminded. At a practical level, however, sterilizations were often 
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undertaken by professionals to help maintain social order in institutions, 
rather than out of eugenic zeal. 

In the more recent period, Trent analyzes the legacy of the Kennedy 
community mental health legislation, which, he persuasively argues, had 
the effect of uniting several groups at the center of debates in mental 
health, mental retardation, and social policy—liberal critics of the abys- 
mal conditions in institutions, labeling theorists who contested the 
veracity of mental pathology categories, reformers such as Wolf Wol- 
fensberger, IQ determinists such as Arthur Jensen, and antiwelfare con- 
servatives. The community policy outcome of this complex mixture of 
antiinstitutional voices has been not a deinstitutionalization but a move 
to other types of institutions in the community in the form of privatized 
intermediate care facilities. Other types of reinstitutionalization, such as 
imprisonment, have also appeared. In an aside, Trent reminds us that 
Bill Clinton authorized the execution of a feeble-minded Arkansas mur- 
derer in January 1992. 

Perhaps, however, reinstitutionalization only underlines how ambiva- 
lent we must be about any talk of progress. What is needed, and in my 
view Trent is persuasive here, is not an analysis of mental retardation, 
but a skepticism toward mental acceleration, and “a recognition that in 
a society which defines and confines all meaning and worth in terms of 
production, profit and pervasive greed, intellectually disabled people will 
likely be exploited” (p. 277). This book is both sobering and stimulating. 
It would be a fitting accolade to it and its subject matter, if it helps to 
influence decision makers and academics and puts mental retardation 
back on the map. 


Deciding Who Lives: Fateful Choices in the Intensive-Care Nursery. By 
Renee R. Anspach. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1993. Pp. xii +303. $20.00. 


Charles Bosk 
University of Pennsylvania 


One of the intellectual pleasures of a tightly focused analytic ethnography 
is that it allows a close comparison between how actors describe their 
behavior and their actual behavior. Very good ethnography, then, allows 
us to see conflicts over meaning as they occur in action. One arena where 
such conflicts are particularly intense is the neonatal intensive care unit, 
where physicians, nurses, and parents frequently clash over what is “nec- 
essary treatment in a baby’s best interest.” Renee Anspach’s Deciding 
Who Lives is an exceptionally good ethnography that allows us to see 
how conflict arises, assent is produced, or dissent is defused in the inten- 
sive-care nursery. 

Anspach’s work is based on 16 months of first-hand observation at 
two sites. The neonatal intensive-care unit studied in most depth is the 
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intensive-care nursery in an elite urban medical school, with all that that 
implies for being on the frontiers of neonatal medicine. The second site 
was the special care nursery of a public acute-care hospital of over 1,000 
beds for the indigent. 

From this rich experiential base, Anspach fashions a book composed 
of six chapters and two appendixes. The introductory chapter presents a 
brief synopsis of the research design and major organizing themes of the 
ethnographic narrative. The second chapter is a critical review of past 
theorizing on life and death decisions. In this area, as Anspach correctly 
points out, much is written but little is known. This chapter shows to 
full advantage Anspach’s considerable theoretical skills. First, she lays 
out a powerful critique of a bioethical approach to life and death deci- 
sions: Such an approach focuses on “cases that are ethically complex but 
prognostically simple,” emphasizes the principles rather than the process 
of decision making, and improperly assumes an individual decision 
maker (pp. 35-39). Then, Anspach argues for an “alternative perspec- 
tive” that sees decisions as multimeaning transactions that emerge as 
both organizational and historical products. At a time when the bedside 
is so crowded with researchers, medical sociologists and ethnographers 
owe a clear debt to Anspach for so clearly and concisely spelling out 
what sociology brings to the discussion of medical decision making. 

Chapter 3, “Predicting the Future,” opens Anspach’s discussion of 
her field materials. Neither the observations nor the analysis built upon 
them are original to Anspach. In interesting ways the very fact others 
have discussed the same phenomenon underscores Anspach’s analytic 
strengths as she refines, extends, and sharpens our understanding of deci- 
sion making on medical frontiers through a careful dissection of the soci- 
ology of clinical knowledge. This chapter focuses on how conflicts over 
an infant’s prognosis between doctors and nurses are anchored in the 
routine work experiences of each. Physicians rely on “hard” scientific 
data and discount impressionistic data gathered at the bedside. Nurses, 
who, unlike physicians, have sustained contact with infants and derive 
much work satisfaction from that contact, use and trust interactional 
cues. This structuring of knowledge has two consequences. First, it en- 
courages optimistic prognostic judgments among physicians and negative 
ones among nurses. More importantly, since nurses’s judgments are built 
on data discounted by physicians, their judgments are not seriously 
weighed in the discussion of what should be done. 

With so much at stake, with so many actors with different agendas, 
and with so much pressure from uncertainty, the widespread assent in 
intensive-care units is as remarkable as the occasional intractable conflict. 
In the next chapter, Anspach details the production of assent. This chap- 
ter is an important part of Anspach’s dialogue with bioethics. It makes 
problematic the phenomenon of agreement, something that ethicists do 
not examine since their presence is only required during conflict. The 
analysis itself, which emphasizes the manner in which parents are ex- 
cluded from decision making, is a discussion of how a cherished principle 
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of ethical treatment (informed consent) is subverted by workplace ideol- 
ogy, practices, and contingencies. Again, what is impressive is not the 
originality of the insight itself but how much Anspach adds to what is 
known. 

The last (empirical) chapter to deal directly with the ethnographic 
material chronicles the diffusion of dissent. Three strategies dominate 
staff practices: anticipation and preemption, persuasion, and neutraliza- 
tion through psychologizing. To these, we might now add deflecting neg- 
ative feeling through consultation with staff bioethicists. In truth, we do 
not know how these strategies are deployed, because ethnographic work 
on the ethical dilemmas of hospital medicine has yet to examine the 
everyday work of the in-hospital ethicist. Anspach’s work provides an 
important starting point for hypothesizing about the impact of these new 
specialists who are no longer “Strangers at the Bedside.” 

A concluding chapter moves “Beyond the Nursery” and discusses 
how paradoxes of public policy create everyday dilemmas for those who 
provide neonatal intensive care. In addition there are two useful method- 
ological appendixes: one discussing the field work and one the inter- 
viewing. This book deserves a wide audience both in and beyond sociol- 
ogy. In sociology, it is a wonderful example of how ethnography sharpens 
the understanding of public problems. A good read, this book has a place 
in introductory courses as a model of ethnographic work, in courses in 
the sociology of medicine as an exemplar of the sociology of medical 
knowledge, and in fieldwork courses as a how-to-do-it manual. Outside 
the discipline, this book is valuable for the explicit ways it compares and 
contrasts a sociological with a bioethical approach to medical practice. 


What Machines Can't Do: Politics and Technology in the Industrial En- 
terprise. By Robert J. Thomas. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 1994. Pp. xvii +314. $45.00 (cloth); $16.00 (paper). 


Steven Peter Vallas 
Georgia Institute of Technology 


In the 30 years since Robert Blauner's classic analysis of automation and 
factory life (Akenation and Freedom [Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1964], a welter of contending approaches toward work and tech- 
nology has emerged, none of which seems satisfactory. Robert J. 
Thomas's ambitious What Machines Can't Do promises to change this 
situation. Drawing on qualitative case studies of workplace automation 
in four different manufacturing industries, Thomas has made a major 
contribution that should recast research in the field for some time to 
come. 

In his opening chapter, Thomas develops a useful critique of the domi- 
nant perspectives on organizations and technology, clearing the ground 
for his proposed “power-process” theory. In his view, previous research 
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has largely missed the dynamic, processual elements involved in techno- 
logical change. When these have been made the object of research (as in 
strategic choice theory), the focus has been on elite managerial decision 
makers, to the exclusion of other, nonelite employees. 'Thomas's power- 
process model aims to transcend these limitations, viewing technological 
change as the product of subtle processes of organizational contestation, 
in which both elite and nonelite actors bring their divergent worldviews 
to bear upon decisions involving new machines. This approach expects 
that not only corporate managers and elite design staff but also plant 
managers, local engineering personnel, and unionized workers will strug- 
gle to institutionalize their interests and ideals by using new technology 
as a lever with which to effect organizational change. 

The substantive core of the book is developed in chapters 2—5, which 
present highly engaging accounts of technological change in four different 
branches of manufacturing: the aircraft, computer, aluminum, and auto- 
mobile industries. The unit of analysis here is not the industry but dis- 
crete instances of technological change (e.g., flexible machining systems, 
computer numerical control, and robotic assembly systems). In each case, 
Thomas traces the decision-making process from its early stages, where 
organizational problems are first identified, through the selection of spe- 
cific technologies to the point of actual implementation. Hence the book 
extends its inquiry backward in time and downward in the organization, 
thus breaking new ground. 

Like labor process theorists, Thomas finds ample evidence of a schism 
between capital and labor. But unlike his neo-Marxist counterparts, 
'Thomas situates class divisions alongside a host of other conflicts, many 
of which remain invisible when viewed through the labor process lens. 
The most important of these for Thomas is the organizational tension 
between product design engineers (who are typically employed in re- 
search and development divisions) and manufacturing or process engi- 
neers (usually employed in local plants). As he notes, the structure of 
U.S. industry accords product designers much greater power and status 
than their counterparts in manufacturing operations, confining the latter 
group within a rigid set of constraints. Deprived of autonomy and recog- 
nition, manufacturing engineers respond by advocating the adoption of 
new process technologies that would demonstrate their technical abilities 
and potentially recast their role within the firm. Such motives are scarcely 
apparent within written proposals or organizational surveys, of course, 
where a public discourse of efficiency prevails. 

On some occasions, manufacturing engineers use formally sanctioned 
means to gain corporate approval, often by promising to bring allegedly 
inefficient or unruly departments under closer managerial control (as in 
the case of the aircraft industry). On other occasions, advocates of techno- 
logical change resort to unauthorized means to accomplish their goals, 
even mobilizing quasi-insurgent movements to alter the structure of the 
firm (as in computer manufacturing). Perhaps the most interesting cases 
discussed in the book, however, are those in which plant managers and 
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manufacturing engineers come to form alliances with their workers, em- 
bracing collaborative models of technological change that dramatically 
alter the social relations of production (as occurred in aluminum casting 
and auto parts production and in the introduction of computer numerical 
control). 

The question naturally arises as to why collaborative models emerge 
in some contexts rather than others. Drawing on Giddens’s structuration 
theory, Thomas reasons that whether Fordist systems are reproduced or 
transformed depends in large part on the “propositions” (for Giddens, 
the “rules”) that govern the process of technological change (pp. 247— 
49). Thomas suggests that open or inclusive processes are governed by 
“integrative propositions” that invite the participation of diverse occupa- 
tional groups, thus favoring the transformation of Fordist organizations. 
Because closed or exclusive processes restrict participation to elite em- 
ployees, however, they generate “zero-sum propositions” that instead 
tend to reproduce Fordist methods. This reasoning is suggestive but 
seems incomplete, for it fails to explain why the propositions governing 
change processes take one form or another and why they are sometimes 
subject to change in midstream. 

The book contains other flaws. At times the power-process model 
seems to comprise not so much a theory as a set of orienting assumptions 
whose concrete expectations are not made entirely clear. Moreover, 
Thomas tends to focus one-sidedly on intraorganizational processes, at 
the expense of organizational fields and political influences that may well 
impinge on the processes at hand. These points notwithstanding, What 
Machines Can’t Do has brought to light aspects of organizational life that 
have too often gone ignored and promises to open up new and important 
avenues for research on work, technology, and organizational change. 


Japanese Auto Transplants in the Heartland: Corporatism and Commu- 
nity. By Robert Perrucci. New York: Aldine de Gruyter, 1994. Pp. 
xii 4- 186. $37.95 (cloth); $18.95 (paper). 


Michael Schwartz 
State University of New York at Stony Brook 


This book invites comparison with Martin Kenney and Richard Florida's 
Beyond Mass Production (New York: Oxford, 1993), because they both 
focus on the creation of Japanese automobile manufacturing complexes 
in the American Midwest. But the two books are very different. Kenney 
‘and Florida are passionately interested in the internal structure and pro- 
duction methodology of the transplants and the possibility that the Japa- 
nese structure will become the heart of a transformed American automo- 
bile industry. Perrucci is interested in the exterior aspects of the process, 
focusing his attention on the ways in which the transplants related to the 
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various constituencies in the host communities to which they migrated. 
This focus, together with the book’s modest size, makes Perrucci’s book 
useful as a general introduction to transplants. It is accessible to nonspe- 
cialists and even advanced undergraduates, while still containing enough 
original material to engage researchers in the area. 

Though it is organized around important empirical data, the most 
significant virtue of Perrucci's book is the ambitious integration of ex- 
isting theories of corporate-community relationships. Chapter 2, which 
enunciates this argument, contains a useful review of corporatism and 
growth machine theory and presents a fresh idea, “embedded corporat- 
ism," as a substitute notion. As the book develops, however, it is clear 
that embedded corporatism is more of an extension of growth machine 
logic than anything else, and its relationship to Granovetter's concept 
of embeddedness is somewhat vexed. Nevertheless, Perrucci offers an 
arresting argument that growth machine politics can be an arena for 
channeling corporate interest into what he calls a new “social economy,” 
& set of dynamics that encompasses nonelite interests in a progressive 
way. 

The empirical chapters of the book present a series of discrete measure- 
ments focused on different aspects of the transplant process. Chapter 3 
(coauthored with Fanying Kong), on the choice of location, makes two 
important contributions. First, it offers convincing evidence that the mid- 
western locations were largely a consequence of the availability of sup- 
pliers in near enough proximity to populate a just-in-time production 
system. (This finding has an important political consequence: It demon- 
strates the commitment of the Japanese assemblers to re-creating their 
system within the United States and validates their claims that they are 
committed to high levels of domestic content in their vehicles.) Second, 
it documents that the commitment of local government was far more 
significant than the dollar value of the incentive packages (or of wage 
concessions). This finding lays a foundation for Perrucci's argument that 
the Japanese were seeking to fully embed themselves in the local growth 
machine. 

In chapter 4, Perrucci undertakes a careful content analysis of press 
coverage and concludes that the coverage was overwhelmingly positive 
and that dissenters were often ignored or relegated to back-page cover- 
age. There are a number of lovely insights sprinkled through the chapter, 
including the almost ethnomethodological exploration of how apparently 
objective coverage of protest was transformed by the deft invocation of 
"experts" into support for the project. There is a missed opportunity in 
the coverage of opposition to Toyota in Lexington, Kentucky. Perrucci 
does not analyze this circumstance sufficiently well to offer a more general 
understanding of when such opposition will arise and when it will receive 
media coverage commensurate with its strength. 

Chapter 5, on worker socialization, is nicely ambiguous. It provides 
empirical grist for the most cynical perspectives on the transplants by 
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revealing the antiunion and anti-Black biases of the recruitment process. 
But it also finds virtues in the work groups and other devices designed 
to boost worker input into the production process. 

The final two chapters return to the concept of embedded corporatism 
and arrive at a deliciously paradoxical set of conclusions. On the one 
hand, Perrucci argues convincingly that the integration of Japanese trans- 
plants into midwestern communities has strengthened the dominance of 
business in these localities by making the local government a permanent 
partner in the campaign to introduce and sustain the Japanese production 
system. On the other hand, Perrucci finds considerable virtue in this new 
domination, because the process of constructing it “permits non-market 
measures of community development” to develop and become a part of 
the local economic trajectory of the locality (pp. 148-49). In the longer 
run, Perrucci argues, this allows for a new social economy derived from 
the “re-embedding of capitalism within the social institutions of the com- 
munity” (p. 160). Though Perrucci explicitly denies it, this appealing 
vision is reminiscent of the early days of capitalism, when local entrepre- 
neurs depended on the good will of local commerce and on a solidly 
organized working-class community (see, e.g., Herbert Gutman, Work, 
Culture, and Society in Industrializing America [New York: Knopf, 
1976). 

Perrucci's vision is a compelling one, but it remains unproven. One 
point that gives me pause is his lack of documentation of structural 
embeddedness. Perrucci treats embeddedness as mainly a matter of posi- 
tive attitudes spread across key segments in the community. If he could 
document that the transplant corporatism created material dependency 
on nonelite structures, I would find the argument considerably more 
persuasive. As it stands, once the transplants are established, they could 
lose their commitment to nonmarket measures of community develop- 
ment and disestablish their ties to social institutions in the community. 
If the only penalties for such disassociation are the disillusionment of the 
community, the transplants would be no worse off than the American 
automobile manufacturers were. While this might make them as vulnera- 
ble to new competition as the Big Three were to the Japanese invasion, 
there is no new competitor on the horizon. 

Perrucci himself has doubts, and this dialectical ambivalence is one of 
the virtues of the book. As he says at the end of Chapter 5, “This may, 
in fact, be the beginnings of a new direction in economic life, one that 
is based on fairness, democracy and community. Or it may simply be 
business as usual, with large corporations using a new way to gain the 
cooperation of government and labor while they pursue their basic goal 
of profit” (p. 123). 
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Defending Community: The Struggle for Alternative Development in 
Cedar-Riverside. By Randy Stoecker. Philadelphia: Temple University 
Press, 1994. Pp. xv +304. $44.95 (cloth); $18.95 (paper). 


Alford A. Young, Jr. 
University of Chicago 


In Defending Community: The Struggle for Alternative Development in 
Cedar-Riverside Randy Stoecker depicts the tribulations of a community 
mobilization effort designed to ward off an urban renewal initiative. By 
the late 1960s, Cedar-Riverside had become a counterculture community 
that was regarded by many of its inhabitants as “the Haight-Ashbury of 
the midwest.” The remarkable feature of this effort was that Cedar- 
Riverside managed to maintain much of its counterculture flavor well 
into the 1980s (by then the author took up residence in the community 
while pursuing his doctoral studies at the University of Minnesota). ‘This 
study is a result of Stoecker’s interviews with community residents and 
activists, archival research on community institutions and organizations, 
and assessments of the impact of municipal, state, and federal involve- 
ment in community development for Cedar-Riverside from the mid-1960s 
until the mid-1980s. 

This book is most generally a contribution to the sociology of the urban 
community. More specifically, Stoecker addresses issues and perspectives 
such as the status of culture in community-level social organization, the 
attempt to manage conflict resolution in community organizing, and so- 
ciological perspectives on community development. One of the emphases 
of this work is the analysis of the Cedar-Riverside community as a site of 
resistance. Stoecker argues for a modification of decentralized segmentary 
reticulate theory (DSR), which says that successful movements emerge 
from the mobilization of many disparate groups, each maintaining differ- 
ent members, that foster similar or overlapping agendas. He labels his 
modification to DSR “federated frontstage structure,” which refers to 
the same individuals creating or joining different organizations that are 
targeted as specific objectives during a protest engagement. This addi- 
tional concept allows Stoecker to distinguish between social organiza- 
tional approaches that may be more effective for community-level mobili- 
zation and those more appropriate for larger scale social movement 
activity. 

Stoecker also addresses the debate in new social movement theory in 
his exegesis on how collective (in this case, community) identity facilitates 
the interests and goals of community inhabitants during particular points 
in time. He synthesizes this focus with his assessment of community 
development activity, where he explores how local, state, and federal 
entities conceive of and execute plans for community change. In essence, 
the community residents desired to preserve a quasi-countercultural resi- 
dential space for themselves, while the federal- and state-funded develop- 
ers wanted to garner greater economic return than what existed previ- 
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ously in that space. The residents won most of the battles with the 
developers (acceding only a portion of the community to the creation of 
high-rise housing). This result was achieved because Cedar-Riverside’s 
“residents were young, highly educated, and thoroughly radicalized. 
They (also) had an abundance of specialized, home-grown talent in urban 
planning, architecture, and financial management, as well as time to 
devote to the community" (p. 247). 

An additional emphasis in this work concerns the effort of community 
residents to move from the position of activists working in the interests 
of preserving their desired type of community to managers of that com- 
munity once they successfully fought off much of the urban renewal 
initiative. In this circumstance, two community groups took opposing 
sides in the effort to negotiate the conflicting interests of community 
control of neighborhood institutions, resources, and local culture against 
that of creating mechanisms for economic growth that would benefit 
individual residents and families. In describing how these two ends pro- 
moted tension in the efforts of the community to manage its own affairs, 
Stoecker says, “A structural economic contradiction became an inter- 
organizational conflict” (p. 189). By considering the effects of such role 
revisions, Stoecker provides critical insight into the relationship of social 
activism to the end-state of social change. 

Rather than serving as an in-depth case study of a particular phenome- 
non (such as urban social movement theory or the sociological perspective 
on community development), Defending Community reads more like an 
inquiry into a unique historical phenomenon that, through Stoecker’s 
critical analysis, sheds light on a range of issues pertinent to some of the 
most sociologically relevant matters in urban studies. No single theoreti- 
cal approach is completely validated or enhanced by Stoecker’s mode of 
inquiry into this case. Instead, this work provides an entrée into the 
possible directions or avenues that a study more intentionally focused on 
one or a few theoretical approaches may take. Consequently, the reader 
is left demanding greater emphasis on some specific questions, theoretical 
implications, and policy discussions that are introduced in the book. 
However, Stoecker’s choice of putting the uniqueness of this case ahead 
of any particular theoretical issue or substantive problem in urban com- 
munity research leaves the reader with a rich commentary that links 
together all of the major questions, and many of the little ones, that beset 
any situation involving neighborhood change and the range of social 
actors who have at least some stake in that effort for change. 
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Contemporary Urban Sociology. By William G. Flanagan. Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1993. Pp. 185. $49.95 (cloth); $14.95 (paper). 


Harvey M. Choldin 
University of [linots at Urbana-Champaign 


The purpose of William Flanagan’s short book is to guide the reader 
through the theoretical controversies that have ripped urban sociology 
since 1972, when Manuel Castells first blasted human ecology as its domi- 
nant theory. The author’s presentation is extraordinarily well organized, 
which makes his arguments easy to follow, despite their complexities. He 
presents a series of debates over alternative theories, showing how each 
debate shifts over time and what its turning points were. This organization 
proves to be a most effective way of structuring a book about theories. The 
book’s tone is consistently positive; Flanagan emphasizes the ways in 
which the various theories are useful. 

Altogether, Contemporary Urban Sociology is an outline of the field, a 
guidebook to the issues and literature. The volume includes a thorough, 
up-to-date bibliography in which 178 of the 260 references were pub- 
lished since 1980. Like the book in general, the bibliography incorporates 
many references from the field of social geography. 

I am doubtful about one aspect of the volume, the brief sections called 
*Managing Urban Lives" or "Managing Urban Spaces," with which 
the author concludes each chapter. In each case Flanagan takes a specific 
issue, gentrification for example, and shows how the chapter's theoretical 
issues apply to it. There is a disjunction between the bodies of the chap- 
ters and these appendages; in each case, the example incorporates only 
a couple of ideas from a preceding exposition of greater complexity. 

Chapter 1 deals with community life in the urban context. Flanagan 
discusses two types of studies, those concerned with social networks, 
which tend to emphasize spatially dispersed relationships, and those 
studying neighborhoods, which tend to emphasize social activities within 
specific areas. He relies upon neighborhood studies published in the 
1980s, concluding that there is vitality in this sort of research, but then 
he neglects it for the rest of the book, which is mostly written at the 
macrolevel. 

Chapter 2 is about human ecology. While Flanagan takes human ecol- 
ogy seriously, I was disappointed by his neglect of ecological research on 
residential segregation by race. In my estimation this line of research 
represents one of (urban) sociology's proudest accomplishments. It in- 
cludes a series of studies conducted over a period of more than 30 years, 
employing an effective and consistent methodology, and reveals funda- 
mentally important social facts and trends. To me these strong studies 
show that the contribution of human ecology lies more in its research 
products than in its theory. 

I particularly liked chapter 3, “Urban Political Economy and Its Crit- 
ics.” The chapter begins by explaining why urban sociology encountered 
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a crisis in the decade of the 1970s. Flanagan explains that the old para- 
digm was inadequate to answer many of the central social issues of the 
times: "The drama and urgency of the major social upheavals taking 
place in the urban arena remained out of focus for urban ecology. ... A 
new paradigm was needed to satisfy the call for an urban science relevant 
to the hour" (p. 74). That new approach was political economy. Flana- 
gan explains political economy as a theoretical framework that empha- 
sizes the world system with its capital structures and their effects. For 
urban sociology this means that any given locality is secondary to the 
larger system. The body of chapter 3 elaborates upon and presents cri- 
tiques of various versions of this framework. Flanagan is most apprecia- 
tive of Gottdeiner and Feagin's point of view, which stresses the study 
of individual cities within the larger context in order to discover how 
particular communities are created—-a combination of the global with 
the local. In general, chapter 3 explains well the transformation of urban 
sociology. 

Chapter 4, entitled "The Third World and the World System," sur- 
veys the topic of Third World urbanization, showing that the new frame- 
work revitalizes this topic, which used to be a sort of appendage to urban 
sociology. Flanagan shows that all the old topics—underdevelopment, 
overurbanization, primate cities, and the like—all gain new meaning 
and importance within the new perspective. 

Finally, in chapter 5 Flanagan argues that urban sociology must ad- 
dress a new agenda “to discover what it is that makes each city unique 
in its response to global forces, and to understand how it is that some 
cities are able to resist general regional trends while others typify them" 
(p. 137). Flanagan says that we must reemphasize human agency. At 
this point the author brings in Anthony Giddens's theory of structuration, 
saying that it offers a future direction for urban sociology. Criticizing 
urban sociologists for concentrating on the macrolevel, Giddens enjoins 
them to look at the interplay between social action and social structure. 
Referring specifically to four of Giddens's writings that discuss cities and 
the effects of urbanism (published between 1981 and 1989), Flanagan 
encourages urban sociologists to study Giddens and to use his ideas. 

Surprisingly, this upbeat book concludes with paragraphs that express 
doubt about the viability of urban sociology as a field of inquiry. While 
he is willing to make his choices about the most productive directions 
for the field to take, Flanagan does not go so far as to say that the 
viability of urban sociology is a certainty. 

This is a rich and fascinating book. I enjoyed reading it, and it taught 
me a great deal. It is worth rereading and will be a valuable teaching 
aid for graduate students and probably for undergraduates as well. Flan- 
agan has done a great service in writing this fine book. 
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Homeless in Paradise: A Map of the Terrain. By Rob Rosenthal. Phila- 
delphia: Temple University Press, 1994. Pp. ix+265. $44.95 (cloth); 
$18.95 (paper). 


Daniel M. Cress 
University of Colorado at Boulder 


Rob Rosenthal’s Homeless in Paradise is a refreshing departure from 
most treatments of the homeless issue. He takes aim not only at accounts 
that emphasize disaffiliation and personal pathology but at those whose 
structural emphasis implies that the homeless are passive victims of socio- 
economic forces beyond their control. He does not reject the presence of 
these factors, but rather, he reinterprets their significance in light of the 
experiences of the homeless who resided in Santa Barbara during the 
mid-1980s. 

Rosenthal depicts a highly heterogeneous population that is in part a 
function of his use of a broader definition of homelessness. He argues 
convincingly that the critical factor for homeless people is whether they 
have a home base they can depend upon, and he therefore defines as 
homeless those who lack a legal residence of their own. Thus, his study 
includes those who are forced to double up with others to avoid landing 
on the streets as well as the literal homeless. The emphasis on the “invisi- 
ble” homeless encompasses groups such as women and Latino families 
that have been underrepresented in other studies of the homeless and is 
an aspect that distinguishes this work from other research on the issue. 
Thus Rosenthal’s portrayal is not so much a portrait of the homeless as 
it is a family album that includes an array of homeless types that differ 
from one another in their survival routines but who share the same desire 
for a place of their own. 

One main thrust of the work takes issue with the disaffiliation thesis, 
which asserts that the homeless are detached from larger social institu- 
tions and each other. This theme was central to studies of skid row 
a generation ago, and it appears implicitly in modern treatments that 
emphasize personal disability and pathology. But rather than reject this 
premise outright, Rosenthal argues that disaffiliation varies by the type 
of homeless and operates as a consequence of homelessness rather than 
a cause. Thus, certain types of homeless are more integrated than others, 
having stronger connections to family, work, social service agencies, and 
each other. 

Rosenthal is much more sympathetic to structural arguments, particu- 
larly those that emphasize the decline in affordable housing, the lack of 
jobs that pay a living wage, and cutbacks in social service programs for 
the poor, as explanations for the rise in homelessness. Yet he rightly 
criticizes the implication in other works that document the same processes 
that the homeless are passive victims of these forces. Having spent almost 
five years with the homeless in Santa Barbara, Rosenthal documents a 
story of survivors who struggle against the insanity of the social welfare 
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system, who spend long hours working or looking for work, or who are 
simply trying to get food, shelter, and perhaps a shower. To be sure, 
there is plenty of despair and resignation among his informants, but they 
are hardly inert casualties. Rather, they grapple with these broader forces 
in their daily routines in an attempt to secure some level of stability in 
their lives. 

The critiques of the disaffiliation thesis and the passive victim implica- 
tion are demonstrated most compellingly in a chapter on homeless politi- 
cal action. Mobilization occurred initially among the most detached 
homeless type, the street people, in response to police raids on their 
encampments. They formed the Homeless People’s Association and en- 
gaged in disruptive protest with the city of Santa Barbara over policing 
and sleeping policies and voting rights. They also engaged in a public 
relations campaign to counteract negative stereotypes, emphasizing the 
long-term residency of many of their members, their desire for work, and 
their status as veterans. Homeless women formed a second organization, 
the Single Parent Alliance, which focused on issues of concern to home- 
less families. Thus, Rosenthal finds a high level of organization among 
the supposedly disorganized as well as collective patterns of resistance to 
their plight. 

There are some drawbacks to this work. The chapter on becoming 
homeless breaks no new ground and has a banal flavor. In addition, the 
treatment of some of his homeless types, particularly street kids and 
Latino families, could be more developed. Relatedly, the work begs for 
some tables to succinctly characterize how his homeless types vary on 
the dimensions with which he is concerned. Finally and most perplexing, 
there is nothing in the book about how the experience of homelessness 
might be different in “paradise” settings. While the title implies an ex- 
ceptional location for the presence of homelessness, Rosenthal plays up 
only the commonalities between his setting and others. Yet Santa Bar- 
bara is not the Cass Corridor of Detroit or North Philadelphia. Thus, he 
plays for generality but sacrifices a potential contribution of a unique 
setting. These criticisms notwithstanding, Homeless in Paradise is a fine 
piece of work that makes thoughtful and original contributions to our 
understanding of the homeless phenomenon. 


Constructing White-Collar Crime: Rationalities, Communication, Power. 
By Joachim Savelsberg, with contributions by Peter Bruhl. Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1994. Pp. xiv+179. $29.95. 


James William Coleman 
California Polytechnic State University 


This book is a case study of the passage of a law most Americans have 


probably never heard of: the Second Law against Economic Crime, 
which was enacted in the Federal Republic of Germany in 1986. But 
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even though this law is an obscure one to American readers and Savels- 
berg doesn’t present any startling new findings or theoretical break- 
throughs, this book is a solid piece of work full of interesting insights. 
Those concerned with white-collar crime or the sociology of law will, I 
think, find a perusal of this volume worth the effort. 

Savelsberg’s methodological approach to this case study was to con- 
struct a sequential series of cognitive maps showing the way actors in- 
volved in the problem of economic crime conceptualized it and showing 
their assumptions about the causal relationships underlying the problem. 
His raw data came from documents and interviews with key individuals, 
which were then analyzed by two independent coders. Analyzing these 
cognitive maps in time sequence reveals the patterns of change in the 
way the issue of economic crime was constructed as it moved from a 
generalized social concern to actual legislation. 

Savelsberg divides this process of law formation into three phases. The 
first begins with “increasingly massive claims making by mass media, 
criminal justice practitioners, politicians, and academics” (p. 8). Savels- 
berg analyzes the way the German press constructed the general problem 
of white-collar crime and goes on to explore the viewpoints of the legal 
profession and industry associations. The second phase began with the 
appointment of an expert commission to look into the problem, and Sa- 
velsberg analyzes its cognitive assumptions and the recommendations it 
made. Finally, he explores the perspectives of the various political actors 
and industry lobbyists involved in the enactment of the final bill, which 
ended up to be a watered-down version of the legislation recommended 
by the expert commission. The most important difference is the elimina- 
tion of key provisions to criminalize antitrust offenses such as bid rigging. 

Perhaps the greatest strength of this book is the way Savelsberg care- 
fully draws out the theoretical implications of his case study for the 
sociology of law and our understanding of white-collar crime legislation. 
I particularly appreciated the balanced appraisal he brings to each of the 
theoretical perspectives he explores and the way he avoids the unsubstan- 
tiated generalizations in which more heated advocates of a particular 
theoretical position often indulge. His carefully qualified theoretical con- 
clusions are not easily summarized in a short review, but one central 
theme does emerge. Savelsberg argues in several places, using several 
different lines of evidence, for the overall superiority of what he calls the 
action/conflict-group orientation to functionalist approaches. However, 
Savelsberg uses the rubric of functionalism more broadly than many 
others, for he includes both conservatives who see the law as a reflection 
of the functional necessities of society as a whole and Marxists who see 
it as a reflection of the needs of the capitalist class. While not denying 
the importance of such forces, Savelsberg argues that the general needs 
of society or the economy are not, in and of themselves, sufficient to 
account for the enactment of new legislation and that the activation of 
specific interest groups and the personal involvement of individual actors 
are also necessary before change can occur. Moreover, the final result of 
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this process is not always in the long-term interests of society or the 
capitalist class as a whole but may reflect the particularistic interests of 
the groups and individuals directly involved in the legislative struggle. 

Savelsberg concludes his book with a comparison of the evolution of 
white-collar crime legislation in Germany and the United States that 
might be of particular interest to American readers. Unfortunately, the 
German example provides little hope for those of us who have been 
frustrated by the half-hearted and ineffective response to the problem of 
white-collar crime in the United States. Savelsberg argues that “critical 
public sentiment and debates on the behavior of the powerful is not just 
older but more persistent in the United States than in Germany. It further 
seems that government action in seasons of public mistrust has also been 
somewhat more forceful in the United States than in Germany” (p. 159). 
For these differences, he offers several explanations that revolve around 
the centralized nature of German society in which the legal profession, 
politicians, and the media are closely tied to centralized power structures 
and group conflicts are carried out largely through “neocorporate” inter- 
est organizations rather than grassroots political activity. 


Poor Discipline: Parole and the Social Control of the Underclass, 1890— 
1990. By Jonathan Simon. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1993. 
Pp. x +286. $15.95 (paper). 


John R. Sutton 
University of California, Santa Barbara 


Since its inception at the end of the 19th century, the institution of parole 
has muddled along in the shadowy margins of the prison system. Its 
stated function was to ease the movement of convicts from prison to 
community, but revisionist scholars have suggested that its main func- 
tions were legitimation and surveillance: Parole gave a soft therapeutic 
gloss to the modern penal regime while expanding its capacity for control. 
Rehabilitation went out of public fashion in the get-tough 1970s, and for 
awhile it looked as if the precipitous growth of U.S. prisons would render 
parole superfluous. Jonathan Simon informs us that parole has survived 
quite nicely by radically adapting its structure and practices to a new 
and more punitive climate. 

In fact, argues Simon, parole has re-formed itself several times, when- 
ever economic and social changes raised new challenges for the prison 
system. Parole was not originally meant to be therapeutic, and Simon 
shows that it became attractive to legislators only when prison-labor 
schemes broke down and rising populations of idle inmates threatened 
to make prisons unmanageable. Parole forged an external link between 
the prison and the labor market: The promise of a job was the primary 
criterion for parole release, and parole officers spent much of their time 
finding jobs for ex-convicts. In the 1950s a combination of deindustrial- 
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ization and rising drug use made this disciplinary model untenable, and 
parole shifted to a clinical model that gradually decentered the role of 
labor. Official rules continued to insist that parolees work, but in practice 
parole officers were satisfied to place them in the growing network of 
drug treatment and welfare programs. 

The political and legal changes of the 1970s brought about a further 
change to what Simon calls “penal postmodernism.” Determinate sen- 
tencing laws and court rulings sharply curtailed the discretion of parole 
agents, and the hardening of the urban underclass severed the link be- 
tween the prison and the labor market. The task of parole is no longer 
to rehabilitate nor to reintegrate but to manage a perpetually jobless 
and crime-prone population according to policies that are increasingly 
technocratic and self-referential. As Simon demonstrates, parole revoca- 
tions accounted for an uncontrollably large proportion of prison admis- 
sions in the 1980s; with the decline of faith in the modern penal project, 
penality has become, in his terms, “power without narrative" (chap. 8). 

Simon builds his analysis on an exceptionally broad range of data 
sources: historical studies, government reports (with special attention to 
California), national and local criminal justice statistics, and the author's 
participant observations in an Oakland parole office. He uses these data 
shrewdly to advance a complex argument that operates at several levels 
of analysis. His observations from the field are impressive enough on 
their own, but they gain considerable heft from his attention to the politi- 
cal and economic environments within which parole agents do their 
work. Poor Discipline is a convincing piece of empirical sociology. 

I am less convinced, however, by the theoretical inferences Simon 
draws from his findings— specifically, his claim that “postmodern” pe- 
nality is a qualitatively new development. Imprisonment has always been 
a mixed project, successful precisely because it could accommodate a 
range of punitive and therapeutic motives within a single (albeit loosely 
articulated) discursive frame. And parole, as Simon suggests (p. 35), has 
always been an organizational “garbage can,” an administrative solution 
in search of a problem. Decades of research have shown that criminal 
justice officials are more concerned with practical managerial concerns— 
clearing cases, avoiding controversy, staying within a budget—than with 
ideological zealotry. I find myself wishing that Simon had paid more 
attention to the recent literature on organizations, where many of the 
characteristic features of criminal justice agencies he identifies—the sym- 
bolic nature of formal rules, the decoupling of structure and practical 
action, the role of institutional environments, and the tendency to empha- 
size procedural rather than substantive measures of effectiveness—have 
been extensively theorized. 

Given the remarkable adaptive capacity of the criminal justice system, 
it might be premature to declare the death of penal modernism; indeed, 
criminal justice officials are increasingly suggesting that we have gone 
too far in a punitive direction. But Simon might be right to suggest that 
this momentum is too powerful to reverse. The combination of the decline 
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of the economy, the withering of the welfare state, and the social quaran- 
tining of urban minority communities has created a helpless and irresist- 
ible source of prison fodder, and there is no sign that these collateral 
problems are going to be addressed soon. Further, to cite a development 
that came too late for Simon’s book, the California prison guards’ union 
has emerged as a powerful force behind the Draconian “three strikes 
and you're out" initiative. The prison system is becoming, like James 
Joyce's image of Ireland, a sow that eats her own farrow. 
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Married Women’s Employment 
in Rapidly Industrializing Societies: 
Examples from East Asia! 


Mary C. Brinton 
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Yean-Ju Lee 
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William L. Parish 
University of Chicago 


A variety of explanations have addressed the phenomenon of secu- 
lar change in married women’s employment in rapidly industrializ- 
ing countries. These include theoretical frameworks that emphasize 
female labor supply, the conditions of labor demand, patriarchal 
values, the international division of labor, and the effects of export- 
led industrialization. This article examines two societies (South Ko- 
rea and Taiwan) that showed considerable similarity in female labor 
supply conditions, female labor force participation, and cultural 
values 20 years ago but have since diverged in dramatic and puz- 
zling ways. Using aggregate and microlevel data, this article shows 
that the emergent differences in married women’s employment are 
best explained by the intersection of labor supply (similar in the 
two cases) and demand (markedly different). The article highlights 
the impact of government policy and foreign loan investment in 
shaping the nature of labor demand during rapid export-led indus- 
trialization in both countries. 


INTRODUCTION 


The long-term secular increase in married women’s economic participa- 
tion in the 20th century across a range of countries has been a central 


! Support from the Spencer Foundation, the National Institute of Child Health and 
Human Development (grant RO1 HD23322), and the Chiang Ching Kuo Foundation 
is gratefully acknowledged. We also thank the Korean Women's Development Insti- 
tute for allowing us to use the Korean data. Charles Chi-hsiang Chang provided 
research assistance for the paper. We received helpful comments from participants of 
the Labor Workshop and the Demography Workshop at the University of Chicago 
and from several AJS reviewers. Address all correspondence to Mary C. Brinton, De- 
partment of Sociology, 1126 E. 59th Street, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 
60637. 
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focus of much recent research in sociology and economics (Goldin 1990; 
Mincer 1962; Shimada and Higuchi 1985; Smith and Ward 1985). This 
article critically evaluates several explanations of the sources of change 
in married women’s economic participation. We take advantage of a 
semicontrolled “natural experiment” provided by two societies—South 
Korea and Taiwan—that began the push for industrialization roughly 
two decades ago with many similar initial conditions. Despite their simi- 
larities, these societies subsequently diverged in their incorporation of 
women into the economy. By the 1980s, married women in the two 
societies showed surprising differences in their age patterns of employ- 
ment, types of employment, returns to education, and rates of pay com- 
pared to those of men.’ 

The combination of similar initial conditions with differing outcomes 
in a pair of societies provides a unique opportunity to examine the roles 
played by the interaction of labor supply, labor demand, patriarchal 
values, the international division of labor, and export-led economic in- 
dustrialization in structuring married women’s changing labor force par- 
ticipation. This article focuses on developing an explanation that takes 
into account the interaction of social and economic forces at both the 
domestic and international levels. This is especially important for an 
understanding of the economic role of women in societies in Asia, Latin 
America, and Eastern Europe that have recently industrialized in the 
context of an increasingly internationalized world economy. We begin by 
discussing existing modes of explanation, then evaluate them using 
macro- and microlevel data on South Korea and Taiwan. 


POSSIBLE EXPLANATORY MODELS 


The labor supply conditions that lead to increased female labor force 
participation have been well theorized: as age at marriage increases and 
fertility falls with industrialization, decreasing family obligations free 
more of women’s time for labor market activities. Increases in human 
capital (both education and work experience) also generally make women 
more attractive employees and raise their potential wage rate, which 
pulls more women into the labor market (Goldin 1990). This type of 
explanation leads to the hypothesis that differences in the quantity and 
quality (1.e., wages and working conditions) of women’s employment in 
Taiwan and South Korea hinge primarily on characteristics of women’s 
labor supply: education, prior work experience, and fertility levels. 


? For examples of the earlier literature on the patterns in each society, see Kim (1990), 
Cho and Koo (1983), KWDI (1986), Chang (1982), Liu (1984), Chiang and Ku (1985), 
ROC (19915), Galenson (1992), and Kang (1993). 
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Labor demand explanations suggest, however, that whether labor sup- 
ply conditions such as increasing education and decreasing family obliga- 
tions are translated into labor force participation depends on the nature 
of local labor markets (see, e.g., Chant 1991). In developing countries 
with low labor demand, women with more education may disdain the 
few lower paying, less prestigious jobs that are offered, leading to either 
an inverse or U-shaped relationship between women’s education and 
work (Standing 1981; Smock 1981). Or, if demand for white-collar jobs 
remains modest, employers may reserve these jobs for men in order that 
they may earn a family wage. For example, in the United States and 
Britain before World War I and in Ireland until recently, strong “mar- 
riage bars” excluded educated married women from many white-collar 
jobs (Oppenheimer 1970; Goldthorpe 1987; Goldin 1990; Mincer 1962; 
Smith and Ward 1984; Pyle 1990). 

A promising way of integrating supply-based and demand-based expla- 
nations is to analyze the nature of labor queues and women’s place within 
them (Reskin and Roos 1990; Thurow 1969); that is, we may theorize 
that only when labor demand exceeds the supply of males in the queue 
will old prejudicial barriers to married women's employment fall. This 
type of explanation would lead to the hypothesis that differences between 
South Korea and Taiwan depend primarily on the level of labor demand 
in each society. 

Explanations of married women's labor force participation that give 
primacy to patriarchal values suggest that, regardless of women's quali- 
fications or the nature of labor demand, a myriad of cultural practices 
channel women into behaviors that either discourage labor force partici- 
pation or encourage participation in only those jobs with the lowest in- 
come and prestige rewards (see, e.g., Papanek 1990). East Asian cultures 
such as Taiwan and South Korea are generally considered to be prime 
candidates for these types of explanations because of their strong ex- 
tended-family, patrilineal descent traditions (see, e.g., Greenhalgh 1985; 
Salaff 1981; Jones 1984). Patriarchal values can affect behavior not only 
on the supply side but on the demand side as well, with policymakers, 
employers, and fellow employees making investment, hiring, training, 
and mentoring decisions that favor males over females (see, e.g., Pyle 
1990). The hypothesis that emerges from this type of explanation is that 
differences between Taiwan and South Korea may be traced mainly to 
stronger patriarchal values in one of the two. 

New international division of labor explanations typically argue that 
women at the periphery of the world economic system get the worst jobs 
in that system (see reviews in Pyle [1990], Tinker [1990], Wolf [1990], 
and Beneria and Feldman [1992]. One formulation of this idea places 
the blame for a large informal sector of makeshift, self-employed, service 
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jobs on multinational corporations that make inappropriately capital- 
intensive investments in developing countries (e.g., Frobel, Heinrichs, 
and Kreye 1980; Evans and Timberlake 1980; Kentor 1981; Timberlake 
1985; London 1987). Another formulation emphasizes how menial, labor- 
intensive jobs are increasingly shifted from the core to the periphery of 
the world system, leading to a “fool’s gold” explosion of jobs reserved 
only for young, single women who are dismissed as soon as they get 
married and begin having children (e.g., Nash and Fernandez-Kelly 
1983; Sassen 1988). Either framework leads to the hypothesis that societ- 
ies that are highly involved in the world economy produce inadequate 
demand for good jobs and this leads to employers’ preference for young, 
unmarried women who will work for a few years at low wages and 
produce competitively priced goods for the world economy. 

Finally, export-led growth explanations are popular in economic and 
World Bank circles. These offer the more optimistic view that suggests 
that unless local governments distort domestic factor markets (labor, cap- 
ital, etc.), export production for the world market promotes labor- 
intensive jobs that soak up so much underemployed labor that employers 
must eventually raise wages and hire married as well as unmarried 
women (see, e.g., Fields 1985; Galenson 1992; Krueger 1983; Lim 1990). 
Only countries that put barriers on imports and exports, who hem in 
labor with inappropriate legislation, or who mistakenly subsidize capital 
fail to enjoy these benefits. This type of explanation suggests the hypothe- 
sis that economies that have higher levels of export involvement and 
little government distortion of domestic factor markets will generate more 
and higher-quality opportunities for married female workers. 


METHODOLOGICAL APPROACH 


We assess the applicability of these competing frameworks with both 
macro- and microlevel data on Taiwan and Korea. Our macrolevel analy- 
sis attempts to explain society-level differences in urban married women's 
employment. The microlevel analysis attempts to explain specifically 
which married women get better-quality employment. We therefore com- 
bine a discussion of the intersocietal differences in women's employment 
that need to be explained with a discussion of how the theoretical frame- 
works outlined above either facilitate or hinder understanding. 

We use macrolevel data from commonly available surveys in the two 
societies and microlevel data from specialized surveys on married 
women's work. The macrolevel data, mainly from annual government 
surveys, provide the context for understanding patterns in the micro- 
level data. The microlevel data are from two nationally representative 
surveys: the Taiwan Women and Family Survey carried out in 1989 in 
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Taiwan and the Survey of Women's Employment carried out in 1985 in 
South Korea. The Taiwan sample includes ever-married and never- 
married women 25—59 years old, while the Korean data are for 
ever-married women 15—59 years old. From each sample we select cur- 
rently married women ages 25—49 who live in urban areas.? The empha- 
sis on young and middle-aged married women in urban areas allows us 
to provide a fine-grained account of the opportunities and difficulties 
women face in the evolving labor market. 


WHAT NEEDS TO BE EXPLAINED 


Taiwan and South Korea have shared many conditions in common, in- 
cluding extremely rapid export-led growth that has placed them among 
the leading “miracle” economies of East Asia. Given many similarities 
in their economic growth patterns and world system positions, the exis- 
tence of three major differences in women's labor force participation are 
puzzling. First, during the early years of export-led industrialization, 
female labor force participation was very similar in South Korea and 
Taiwan (figs. 1 and 2, bottom line). In 1970, when one-third to one-half 


3 To correct for a slight underrepresentation of large cities, the Taiwan data were 
weighted to accurately reflect the distribution of the urban population across different 
city sizes. 
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Fic. 2.— Women at work, urban Korea (ROK 1969, 1981, 1991) 


of the labor force remained in agriculture, women in both societies exhib- 
ited a pattern of delaying marriage while they worked. This was typically 
followed by a postmarital exit from the labor force. Despite these initial 
similarities in women's labor market behavior, the Korean and Taiwan 
patterns have since diverged (figs. 1 and 2, top lines). Older Korean 
women have increasingly entered the labor force once their children start 
school, a behavior that parallels and even exceeds similar patterns in 
Taiwan. But in great contrast to Taiwan, many Korean women in the 
prime childrearing ages of 25—34 years remain outside the labor force 
(see also Cho and Koo 1983). 

Second, there are differences not only in the quantity of work for young 
married women but also in the quality of work available to all married 
women. Our microlevel data reinforce the macrolevel data in showing 
that the age-specific rates of labor force participation for married women 
are much lower in South Korea than in Taiwan (table 1). Korean married 
women ages 25—29 participate in the labor force at only one-half the rate 
of their Taiwan counterparts (27.195 compared to 54.9%), and women’s 
‘labor force participation rates remain lower in Korea than in Taiwan for 
older age groups as well. Note that this is mainly a result of the fact that 
Korean married working women are much less likely to be in formal 
employment (i.e., working as employees) than are women in Taiwan. 
Why do married women's rates of formal employment at any age in 
Taiwan so exceed their rates in South Korea? This is a puzzle. 
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TABLE 1 


EMPLOYMENT STATUS DISTRIBUTION AMONG URBAN MARRIED WOMEN BY AGE 


TAIWAN SOUTH KOREA 
Self- Family Self- Family 
AGE GROUP Employed/ Enterprise Total Employed/ Enterprise Total 
(in years) Employee Employer Worker FLEP Employee Employer* Worker FLFP 
25-29 ... ..... 36.7 13.0 5.3 54.9" &1 12.5 6.5 27.1 
30-39 ........ 29.6 18.3 10.1 580 13.8 17 0 8.1 38 9 
40-49 .......... 30.0 19.8 7.8 57.6 19.8 15.8 11.6 47.2 


All ages ...... 30.6 18.1 88 57.5 13.3 15 4 86 37.3 


SOURCES.— Taiwan Women and Family Survey (1989), Survey of Women’s Employment (1985). 
* Among Korean women who reported themselves as employees, those who work at their own house 
(1.e., domestic out-workers) are reclassified as self-employed. 


Third, although we save detailed statistics until later, it is striking that 
the consequences of education differ in the two societies. In Taiwan, 
higher levels of female education lead uniformly to a higher probability 
of employment. In South Korea, just the opposite occurs. Among Korean 
married women, more education leads to a lower probability of employ- 
ment, thereby violating standard models that predict that higher human 
capital leads to the promise of higher income, which in turn attracts 
women into the labor force. 

These, then, are the three major differences that emerged for married 
women in the two societies by the mid-1980s: lower overall labor force 
participation in South Korea (most strikingly for young married women); 
lower rates of formal employment (employees working for wages or sala- 
ries) in South Korea; and the failure of higher human capital to lead 
to higher probabilities of employment in South Korea. Macrolevel data 
provide initial clues as to the applicability of the competing explanatory 
models outlined at the beginning of the paper. 


MACROLEVEL ANALYSIS 
Labor Supply Conditions 


Taiwan and South Korea have shared many similar labor supply condi- 
tions (table 2). In 1970, mean age at first marriage was slightly lower 
in Taiwan, but the gap between the two societies narrowed and then 
disappeared entirely by the end of the 1980s. Likewise, the crude birth 
rate plummeted in both societies. A parallel rise in marriage age provided 
more opportunities for women to accumulate work experience before 
marriage in both countries, and a shortened childbearing period made it 
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TABLE 2 


LABOR SUPPLY CONDITIONS 


1970 1975 1980 1985 1990 


Family obligations: 
Age at first marriage, female: 
Tawan serne ches Denner ace yès 222 223 234 244 25.6 
Korea o.oo e eC ae T 23.3 23.6 24.1 248 25.5 
Crude birthrate. 
Taiwan Die! sh.  GXiXRMERMS ‘awa. dame — 27.2 23.0 23.4 18.0 16.6 
Korea . edda urar «Ss. NAE vs 29.5 24.6 23.4 16.4 15.6 
Education. 
12—17-year-olds in secondary education (9€) 
Taiwan 
MIS e ccecec rabie ee ora vea LEUR aout. Abu NA 69.5 719 77.9 83.6 
POMGle: 4 wunsske swa wE- Aare WR PAREN aus NA 61.7 70.0 78.6 87. 
Korea. 
Male senera Tinie? wee. acess 51.4 65.9 861 91.0 94.3 
gout Rc 331 48.5 76.1 87.0 90.5 
18—21-year-olds in higher education (%). 
Taiwan: 
Male... LOS NAYNGG akan. “sar ETES NA 41.2 11.9 142 18.3 
Femule- scura Zu debe cxi anes NA 8.7 10.2 13.5 19.6 
Korea 
Male .... trees Saveur meats senha’. un 13.9 13.9 25.2 510 50.8 
Female ........... uud "vmm 4.7 5.6 87 232 244 


SOURCES.— Tarwan: ROC (19915, 1991c); Korea: KSA (19915), ROK (1990, 1991). 
NoTE — NA signifies that statistics were not available for this year. 


possible for women to return to work sooner. Rising educational attain- 
ments also provided the conditions for an increase in women’s labor force 
participation in both societies. Levels of female education have been 
slightly different; a higher proportion of women in Taiwan than in South 
Korea enrolled in secondary education, but Korean university enroll- 
ments overtook those in Taiwan. (Men's education patterns in Taiwan 
and Korea diverged, an important point to which we return later.) Exam- 
ining female life-cycle patterns alone, the common phenomena of increas- 
ing age at marriage, declining child care obligations, and increasing edu- 
cation would lead labor supply explanations to predict not diverging but 
converging labor patterns for married women in the two societies. Thus, 
attention to labor supply conditions is clearly insufficient to explain the 
societal differences in women's labor force outcomes. 


Patriarchal Values 


Similarities in patriarchal values in the two societies also render incom- 
plete a value-based explanation. Both societies share a common Confu- 
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cian cultural tradition that emphasizes patrilineal and patrilocal family 
patterns. Until recently, it was common for women in Taiwan and South 
Korea to delay marriage while contributing some of their income to their 
family of birth and then to exit the labor market at least temporarily to 
concentrate on childrearing and household chores (Greenhalgh 1985; 
Jones 1984). Though there of course may be some distinctions between 
Taiwan and South Korea in sex-role values, the two societies have been 
quite similar (see, e.g., Arnold and Kuo 1984; Lee 1985). Without the 
benefit of detailed evidence on systematic, subtle differences between the 
countries from the initial time point of our analysis (1970) to the late 
1980s, it is difficult to see how such differences could have led to the 
dramatic divergence in married women’s work patterns. In light of the 
cultural commonalities, an explanation giving primacy to patriarchal val- 
ues would predict similar, not divergent, female labor force patterns. 
Indeed, the initial similarity in work patterns around 1970 suggests that 
shared cultural values once did lead to similar outcomes. In these earlier 
years, analysts of Taiwan noted that premarital work for one’s parental 
family was followed by a postmarital retreat from the labor force (see 
Greenhalgh 1985; Jones 1984; Salaff 1981). Moreover, employers were 
eager to hire single women but reluctant to employ women after marriage 
(Diamond 1979; Kung 1983), illustrating the type of “marriage bar" 
phenomenon that existed at an earlier time in the United States, Britain, 
and Ireland (Goldin 1990; Pyle 1990). These patriarchal patterns, how- 
ever, appear to have had much less impact on later Taiwan work pat- 
terns, which suggests that we must move beyond this level of explanation 
to account for differences between South Korea and Taiwan in the 1980s. 


Labor Demand Conditions 


Both societies have been highly involved in the world market. As mea- 
sured by export volume, however, Taiwan (with exports equal to 60% 
of GDP in 1986) has been more highly involved than South Korea (whose 
exports equal 35% of GDP; see Ranis 1992, p. 257; IBRD 1988, p. 243). 
Though neither society has had very much direct foreign investment of 
the sort that might skew capital intensity in production, South Korea has 
received massive foreign loans through subsidized government channels 
in ways that could skew production and labor markets.* These differ- 
ences between the two societies have affected aggregate labor demand, 
educated labor demand, and job flexibility. 


^ To the extent that either society had direct foreign investment, some scholars con- 
clude that the employment effects were either neutral or positive (Koo 1985; Ranis 
and Chi 1985; Tu 1990). 
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Aggregate labor demand.——One of the factors emphasized in export-led 
growth explanations is how government intervention in capital markets 
can distort the types of industries that are promoted. There are two 
principal ways that this could have an impact on the labor market for 
married women: (1) the relative emphasis on heavy versus light industry 
and (2) the empbasis on more capital intensive production, which leads 
to lower aggregate labor demand. We examine first the issue of industrial 
structure and its relationship to women's labor force participation (ex- 
cluding agriculture) using 1989 labor force surveys for each country. 
Contrary to expectations, it is not the case that Taiwan's industrial distri- 
bution is more dominated than Korea's by light manufacturing or other 
industries that traditionally employ large numbers of women (see col. 1, 
appendix table A1). The industrial distributions of the two countries are 
in fact very similar, with some light industries such as food manufactur- 
ing, textiles, insurance, and real estate composing slightly more of the 
total nonagricultural labor force in Korea than in Taiwan. It is also 
striking that the proportion female in each industry is with few exceptions 
higher in Taiwan; across virtually all industrial categories, there are sim- 
ply fewer women employed in Korea than in Taiwan. 

While it appears unlikely that industrial structure per se is related to 
the lower employment rates of Korean women, it is much more probable 
that government policies encouraging capital intensity have had a sig- 
nificant effect through lowered labor demand and the concentration of 
"acceptable" white-collar jobs in large firms (we discuss the latter under 
Job flexibility, below). In the 1970s, South Korean production became 
more capital intensive while Taiwan production moved in the opposite 
direction. In South Korea a great influx of foreign capital has been fun- 
neled through government-subsidized loans to massive urban-centered 
business conglomerates (chaebol) that became more capital intensive 
(Amsden 1989; Hong 1979, 1983; Kim 1989; Mason et al. 1980). In con- 
trast, Taiwan experienced little foreign borrowing and few government 
loans, and initial industrialization involved a myriad of small enterprises 
scattered throughout small towns and cities (e.g., Amsden 1991; Hamil- 
ton and Biggart 1988). By many accounts, the low levels of capital infu- 
sion and the highly labor-intensive methods in these small firms ex- 
hausted Taiwan’s labor surplus as early as 1968 (Blank and Parish 1990; 
Galenson 1979; Lundberg 1979; Ranis 1992). Thus, the Korean govern- 
ment's preferential policies toward chaebol led to greater capital intensity 
while government policies in Taiwan led in the other direction, toward 
Jabor intensity. In short, the observed differences between the two socie- 
ties are consistent with an export-led growth explanation that emphasizes 
the capital intensity of firms. 

Changes in urban unemployment patterns over time are also consistent 
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with this mode of explanation. In Korea, urban unemployment continued 
to be a nagging problem for years (see table 3; see also Fields 1985; 
Galenson 1992). The large numbers of migrants who left the industry- 
impoverished countryside could not all find jobs in capital-intensive in- 
dustry. In Taiwan, in contrast, urban unemployment remained at ex- 
tremely low levels, and by the early to mid-1980s employers increasingly 
complained about labor shortages and the need to hire illegal foreign 
laborers (e.g., Speare, Liu, and Tsay 1988; Chang 1987). Similar trends 
in South Korea did emerge but not until the late 1980s, when unemploy- 
ment began to be replaced by labor shortages, especially in small and 
medium-sized firms. This delayed labor shortage coincided with the be- 
lated rise in older Korean women’s labor force participation in the late 
1980s (see fig. 2). These parallels among the capital intensity of invest- 
ment, the urban concentration of investment, urban unemployment 
rates, and married women’s employment are consistent with the export- 
led explanation. 

Educated labor demand.—Unemployment of the well-educated is com- 
mon throughout much of the developing world, and explanations of the 
phenomenon typically emphasize features such as “the diploma disease," 
whereby educational credentials become the primary means to enter a 
modern sector that has dramatically higher incomes than the traditional 
sector (e.g., Dore 1976). The returns to education in South Korea as 
contrasted with Taiwan demonstrate the rampant credentialism in Ko- 
rea. Heretofore, there has been a greater education premium in South 
Korea than in Taiwan (table 3). 

Regardless of its causes—be they the greater capital intensity of large 
firms or Korean employers' strong preference to hire the best graduates 
from the best schools—this pattern of educational returns has given par- 
ents and children a strong incentive to pressure the government to relax 
controls over secondary school and college enrollments. Consistent with 
this pressure, Korean male secondary school and university admissions 
grew dramatically in the late 1970s and early 1980s (see table 2 above). 
With the subsequent explosion in the number of secondary school and 
university graduates entering the labor market, it is perhaps not surpris- 
ing that by the early 1980s unemployment among the educated was much 
greater in Korea than in Taiwan, where secondary school and university 
admissions remained more tightly controlled (table 3). As Michell sug- 
gests, “The Republic of Korea has a classic case of the diploma dis- 
ease. . . . The imperfections of the labor market also mean that many 
well-educated people do not get jobs commensurate with their educa- 


* As Amsden (1989) notes, the pattern of high returns to education in the midst of 
high unemployment among the educated is very curious and is difficult to explain. 
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LABOR MARKET CONDITIONS IN TAIWAN AND SOUTH KOREA 


1970 1975 1980 1985 1990 


Unemployment rates (%). 


National: 
Taiwan .......... ... dieu. aere 2.1 2.1 12 3.2 1.4 
EDIBB «oce oereto tcc vene dro dec a eak 4.4 4.1 52 4.0 2.4 
Urban. 
Taiwan (Taipei City) ............. iode NA NA 17 3.6 18 


Korea (Nonfarm) .. .................. . 74 6.6 7.5 49 29 
Unemployment by education: 


Taiwan. 
Primary school ........ ........ eese 1.4 1.4 5 15 1.3 
Middle school ..... ....... .............. es. 2.6 3.6 1.4 3 4 1.7 
Secondary school . — ... ...... .. 3.9 5.8 2.7 4.8 2.5 
College . 2. 00. cece sss 33 43 23 4.2 2.2 
Korea 
Primary school . .... ..... ] NA NA 2.7 1.5 07 
Middle school eem NA NA 6.3 4.1 1.8 
Secondary school . . .. ................ NA NA 9.3 5.9 34 
(911i qe DM TENEO . NA NA 6.2 6.6 4.5 
Paid-employee female/male income ratios: 
JT'RIWBD 2 2. concra t ero Run RSEN TEUER RN NS NA 51 .65 .65 .65 
Korea . asasen. aside : E EET ETE NA 42 .43 47 .53 
Paid-employee returns to education: 
Secondary/primary ratios. 
Taiwan ..... | . ............ NA 1.47 1.23 119 1.12 
KORR  ssscshetiectas. SAIS .. NA 1.75 1.45 1 34 1.19 
University/primary ratios 
TADWAEH iisi cass ace Res ha, dress NA 2 36 1.94 214 1.79 
1.4017; MR iee Qe e. NA 3.75 3.32 3.03 2.21 
Employees in large firms:* 
Taiwan: 
500+ employees .........cccsenssccesscceseee os NA NA 8.6 7.4 77 
100 + employees ..........ccsscceccccccececececs NA NA 26.9 26.5 23 9 
Korea: 
200-F/300-F T. cea eo las ... 52. 51.9 424 36.3 346 


Sources — Taiwan. ROC (1987, 1990, 1991a, 19915, 1991c), Korea. ROK (1991) and KSA (1991a, 
19918) 

NoTe.—NA signifies that statistics were not available for this year. 

* This excludes government employment and includes in the denominator only firms with 10 or more 
employees 

t This is 200+ employees through 1975, and 300+ employees starting in 1980. 
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tion” (1988, pp. 104—6). Korea produced too many college graduates in 
the 1980s for a society with only modest labor demand in the nonmanual 
sector (see Amsden 1989; Mason et al. 1980; McGinn et al. 1980). More- 
over, when surveyed in 1984, Korean enterprises replied that their labor 
shortages were not in managerial, clerical, or sales jobs but in skilled 
manual (40%), unskilled manual (17%), and engineering jobs (1496—1896) 
(Amsden 1989, p. 225). In short, the queue of job applicants was likely 
to be the longest for educated applicants, with much of this applicant 
queue being composed of highly educated males. 

From these observations on total labor demand and the long queues of 
highly educated males in South Korea, the low levels of Korean married 
women's paid employment begin to make sense. Much as in the United 
States or Britain before World War II, an adequate supply of educated 
males for clerical and other skilled jobs has provided little incentive for 
Korean employers to lower bars to married women's employment. This 
is in great contrast to Taiwan, where an inadequate supply of educated 
males has forced employers to alter their patriarchal preferences. As an 
example, commercial banks in Taiwan abolished the marriage bar in the 
late 1970s, and by the late 1980s private firms generally no longer asked 
women to quit upon marriage. In contrast, employer pressure on women 
to resign from white-collar jobs at the time of marriage has been very 
strong in Korea and has begun to diminish only in the late 1980s. With 
the passage of an Equal Opportunity Law in 1987, employer pressure 
on women to resign has become more indirect than previously (Korea 
Association of Women Friends 1989). 

Job flexibility. —4A. final aspect of labor demand concerns the types of 
jobs common in the two societies. In South Korea, one of the conse- 
quences of government-subsidized loans to large urban businesses is that 
nonagricultural jobs are likely to be located in large firms in large cities, 
a situation that requires a lengthy journey to work and long, inflexible 
work hours (e.g., Amsden 1991; Deyo 1989; Hamilton and Biggart 1988; 
Koo 1985). In the 1970s, when many of the work habits of today were 
being established, over half of all Korean private-sector enterprises with 
10 or more workers had more than 200 workers (see table 3). Even by 
1990, if we define a "large" firm as one with 300 or more workers, over 
one-third of Korean private sector employees have continued to be in 
large enterprises. In contrast, less than 1095 of Taiwan employees in 
private firms with 10 or more workers are in large firms of 500 or more. 
Even when one uses the very lax standard of 100 or more workers, only 
one-fourth of Taiwan firms are large. Thus, on average, the Taiwan 
employee works in enterprises of a more modest scale, where connections 
between employer and employee are likely to be more informal and ar- 
rangements for working mothers are probably easier to work out. 
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Commuting times have also remained longer in Korea. In 1990, the 
average Korean worker commuted 31 minutes to work, while even in 
Taiwan’s largest city of Taipei, the average worker commuted only 24 
minutes to work. In all large cities in Taiwan a worker averaged only 
18 minutes, and in smaller cities he or she averaged only 13 minutes in 
commuting to work each day. Thus, for women, the tension between 
work and family appears to have been greater in Korea than in Taiwan. 
These facts fit both the export-led growth explanation, which emphasizes 
distortions due to government policy, and the labor supply explanation, 
which emphasizes the potential role of family responsibilities in keeping 
women out of the labor force. 

In summary, the facts suggest that it is not just supply-side conditions 
or foreign-loans/government intervention that are important. Rather, it is 
the intersection of supply conditions (which are similar between the two 
societies) and the demand conditions created by government policy and the 
nature of foreign loan investment (dissimilar between the two societies). 
The development of capital-intensive production in South Korea kept ag- 
gregate labor demand lower than in Taiwan, while at the same time Ko- 
rea’s countryside was emptying migrants into the country’s largest cities. 
The excess of educated workers was exacerbated by government policies 
that allowed the number of places at Korean universities to expand in re- 
sponse to the growing demand for education. Finally, foreign loans to the 
Korean government were allocated principally to chaebol, thus fueling the 
growth of large firms. Long commutes and long working hours have been 
the result. In all of these ways, the nature of labor demand has been shaped 
in such a way that the opportunities for married women-——particularly the 
highly educated—to work in the formal sector have been hindered in South 
Korea to a degree that contrasts with the situation in Taiwan. We explore 
this in more detail with microlevel survey data. 


MICROLEVEL ANALYSIS 


If our macrolevel analysis is correct, the effects of women’s supply-side 
characteristics should differ sharply in Taiwan and South Korea because 
these factors interact with very different demand-side conditions in the 
two societies. We first show how premarital work experience differently 
shapes postmarital work for women in Taiwan and South Korea; then we 
examine the different effects of supply-side factors on married women’s 
current employment. 


Work before and after Marriage 


Examining young women’s work before and after marriage shows how 
human capital accumulated through prior work experience promotes 
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TABLE 4 


EMPLOYMENT STATUS AND OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION BEFORE AND AFTER 
MARRIAGE AMONG URBAN MARRIED WOMEN AGES 25—29* 


TAIWAN SOUTH KOREA 

Before After Before After 
06) (QN) (%) (QN) (€ M (0 N) 
Self-employed ....... eese 2.0 4 236 27 40 16 45.8 63 
Family-enterprise worker ......... 5.0 9 9.7 ll 7.1 28 24.2 33 
Employees ............ esee esee 93.0 181 66.7 76 88.9 358 30.0 41 
Administrative/managerial ..... 0 0 9 1 0 0 0 0 
Professional/technical .... ...... 8.9 17 103 12 11.3 45 12.5 17 
Clerical suisui demasin 32.0 62 31.1 35 37.3 151 1.4 2 
Sales: orire a aAA 3.9 8 3.7 4 3.4 14 he 1 
SEPUVICB: cupecoiexsa poa aa 10.2 20 8.4 10 2.0 8 46 6 
Production .....ccsccsecves a «eee 38.0 74 124 14 344 138 10.1 14 
Pam s 1 tees ee dodge 07.0... 0 0 3.2... 4. 4 
Total in labor force ....... ... 100.0 194 100.0 113 100.0 402 100.0 137 
Not in labor force ............... 5.8 12 45.1 93 20.6 104 72.9 369 
INS oie A ue HIN d 206 206 506 506 


Sources.—Taiwan Women and Family Survey (1989); Survey of Women’s Employment (1985). 
* Educational levels of the two samples are standardized using the Taiwanese distribution as the 
reference. 


work in paid (formal) employment in one society but not in the other. 
'The sharp discontinuity between pre- and postmarital work gives further 
proof of the persistence of a marriage bar in South Korea (table 4).° The 
proportion of working women who are employees before marriage is very 
similar in the two societies (93% in Taiwan and 89% in South Korea). 
After marriage, the proportion of working married women who are em- 
ployees drops to 6796 in Taiwan; this contrasts with a more precipitous 
drop in South Korea to 3096. Conversely, the proportion of Korean work- 
ing women in family enterprises and especially in self-employment rises 
sharply after marriage. 

Turning to the occupational distribution among the formal em- 
ployed, about one-third of single female workers in each society are cleri- 
cal employees, another one-third are manufacturing employees, and the 
remainder are distributed throughout the major occupational categories. 
A higher proportion of single female workers in Taiwan are employees 
in service jobs, but other than that there are few premarital differences. 


$ In order to eliminate differences between the two countries’ occupational distribu- 
tions that might be produced by educational differences in the samples of women, we 
standardized Korea's educational distribution agalnst Taiwan's for the purpose of 
table 4. 
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The occupational distribution of married women, however, is radically 
different in the two societies. In Taiwan, the proportion of all married 
women workers employed in clerical jobs is virtually the same as that 
for single women workers. But in South Korea, this figure drops from 
37% before marriage to 1% after marriage. In short, it is extremely rare 
for young married female workers in South Korea to be in clerical jobs, 
whereas about one-third of this population of women in Taiwan are in 
clerical work. In contrast, the proportion of working women who are 
professional or technical employees remains about the same in the pre- 
and postmarital populations of Korea; this mainly represents women in 
the teaching profession, one of the few white-collar occupations open to 
married women. 

One might ask whether married women eventually return to white- 
collar work. To investigate this, we also examined the premarital and 
current occupational distribution for women 45—49 years old (not shown). 
For this cohort also, the proportion of women workers in clerical jobs 
before marriage is similar in the two societies (around 20%). But about 
14% of working women in Taiwan occupy such positions in their late 
forties, compared to 2% of women in South Korea. Thus our conclusions 
are not restricted only to young married women; older married women 
in South Korea also show an extremely low propensity to be involved 
in lower-level white-collar work. The proportions of older women in 
administrative/managerial work either before or after marriage are trivial 
in both societies, as is the case for the younger cohort as well. These 
comparisons further strengthen the conclusion that, for married women, 
the differences between the two societies in the quality of employment 
(specifically, access to white-collar jobs in the formal sector) are as great 
or greater than the differences in the propensity to be employed. 


Current Work 


Analysis of whether married women currently work and, if so, in what 
types of jobs also demonstrates a very strong interaction between the 
characteristics a woman supplies to the labor market and the environ- 
ment she encounters there. 

Methods.—As independent variables, we emphasize the qualities a 
woman supplies to the labor market. The first group of qualities makes 
up her human capital. As already suggested, we infer that educational 
attainment will be positively related to women’s formal employment in 
Taiwan but not in South Korea because of the greater competition from 
educated males and a continuing marriage bar in clerical jobs. We also 
include work experience in the equation and expect a similar result. 
Educational attainment is measured by four categories: primary school 
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or less, middle school, secondary school, or college or more.’ Work expe- 
rience is measured as whether the woman worked before marriage. 

The second group of variables includes husband’s income, measured 
as monthly earnings, and his employment status, which is categorized as 
employee, self-employed or employer, and not working.® We control for 
employment status because it is expected to have an important effect on 
the wife’s type of labor force participation (e.g., wives of self-employed 
men are more likely to be family-enterprise workers). Our analytical 
focus is on the effect of husband’s income net of this variable, with our 
expectation being that when labor market opportunities are constrained 
by a marriage bar the alternative of depending on husband’s income will 
be more common. 

The third group of variables represents household structure and family 
life-cycle characteristics (extended family structure, age of youngest child, 
number of children, and woman's age). With the exception of age of 
youngest child, these are included as control variables in the analysis. 
Household structure is considered extended if respondents lived with 
their parent(s) or parent(s)-in-law; it is considered nuclear otherwise. Age 
of youngest child is categorized into three groups: birth to two years, 
three to five years, and six years old or older. Woman's age is categorized 
as 25—29 years, 30—39 years, and 40—49 years. Distributions of the inde- 
pendent variables for both samples are shown in table 5.? 

For the analysis of the determinants of married women's formal em- 
ployment, we use a multinomial logit model that contrasts nonwork with 
formal employment, self-employed work, and family-enterprise work. 
We keep these three categories of work separate because of the major 
differences in the content and rewards of self-employment, family- 
enterprise work, and formal employment and because much of the im- 
plicit emphasis in our analytical models is on societal differences in formal 
employment. For each society we present two sets of models: a short 
model that includes women's human capital acquired before marriage 


? While it would be desirable to retain junior colleges and universities as distinct 
categories, the number of women with university education is too low to permit this. 
5 We do this for two reasons: (1) classifying self-employed or family-enterprise workers 
by occupation is probably not conceptually meaningful and (2) our interest in the 
occupational distribution lies in the prediction of a flow of married women out of 
white-collar occupations. This is predicated on the idea of a marriage bar resulting 
from the actions of employers, and thus these actions are only relevant in cases where 
women are employees. 

? For various reasons, married women ages 25—29 are underrepresented in the Taiwan 
sample. But because these are the women most likely to be in paid employment (see 
table 1 above), age biases in the sample serve not to overstate but instead to understate 
the differences we ascribe to Taiwan and South Korea. Moreover, aggregate statistics 
from government labor force surveys parallel the patterns we report here. 
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TABLE 5 


CHARACTERISTICS OF URBAN MARRIED WOMEN 


Taiwan South Korea 

Level of education:* 

Primary school or less .... Luses ceccapeesee sees 38.1 31.0 

Middle school .. .................... er eee 16.0 28.5 

Secondary school .. ............ arrere to Ea 30.4 33.3 

College or more ............. ... cece ones ToC 15.5 7.2 
Work before marriage. 

INO: Sues cs eiue vett acti ein CUIRE) Soawovane SAIS Deed 11.7 32.7 

pi E! 88.3 67.3 
Average earnings of husbandt . ..................... esee 25,871 403,360 

US dollar values su Sencsdetiescs vauekwtquk wotieiade MR PER 743.85 482.70 
Husband's employment status 

Employee ono dc o evi eu vL FL IEEE T 65.8 64.1 

Employer/self-employed  .......  ............... eese 31.1 26.5 

Nob WORKING "ooi o SERO UNE E" 499 Xa feda hu EN S qe IN 31 9.4 
Family type 

INUCGÍIGBE ebore nemo a N oe hadi 84.9 88.3 

Extended oorr Quecvt es ORE EOM eree i a A 15.1 11.7 
Age of youngest child: 

0-2 viam old anan Dice eti ce Me alees: 16.9 24.7 

3-5 years old n. cesse eet renes "m 19.9 24.5 

6 or more years old — a..  sssessoosasossessscsesssessesses $9.8 46.2 

ING Children. iai. asks Sene VERRE EAR. avg TENEMUS 3.4 4.6 
Age. 

25—29 years old coord Gre te EUR 12.3 29.7 

30—39 years old... sse enne eese 56.0 45.3 

40—49 years old . .. csse sees hene has 317 25.0 


SoURCES.— Taiwan Women and Family Survey (1989); Survey of Women’s Employment (1985). 
* Values other than averages are percentages. 
t Units are Taiwanese yuan and Korean won U S. dollar values are used for the analysis 


(education and work experience), husband's employment status, and 
family life-cycle characteristics, and a long model that adds husband's 
income. 

Results. — The multinomial logit results for current types of work fur- 
ther demonstrate how women's employment in the two societies is shaped 
by conditions in the labor market (tables 6 and 7). As anticipated, educa- 
tion and premarital work experience affect married women's formal em- 
ployment differently in the two societies. In the short model for Taiwan, 
education has a positive linear effect on a woman's probability of being 
an employee, with college education having a particularly strong effect. 
Experience in the labor market before marriage is also positively related 
to formal employment. The positive linear effect of education does not 
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hold for a woman’s self-employment or for employment as a family- 
enterprise worker. Instead, these employment statuses are generally more 
likely to be occupied by the less educated. 

In the short model for South Korea (table 7), education is negatively 
related to formal employment, although this effect is not linear: secondary 
school graduates are the least likely to work as employees, and the effect 
of college education is negative but not statistically significant. Work 
before marriage is not significantly related to formal employment after 
marriage. The general negative relationship between education and em- 
ployment persists for self-employment and family-enterprise work as 
well, and work experience bears no relationship to these forms of employ- 
ment. In both societies, wives whose husbands are employers or self- 
employed workers are less likely than other women to be employees and 
are much more likely to work in family enterprises (probably owned by 
their husbands). '? 

In addition to the direct effects of education, we anticipated that the 
link between Korean wives’ education and formal employment would be 
mediated through their husband's income to a greater extent than in 
Taiwan. As shown in the long model for Taiwan (table 6), the coefficients 
for the effects of wife's education on formal employment remain quite 
stable when husband's income is included in the equation. Husband's 
income itself is negatively related to the probability of the wife working 
as an employee. In South Korea (table 7), the magnitude of the negative 
effect of husband's income on wife's formal employment is larger than 
in Taiwan. Moreover, controlling for husband's income has an impact 
on the influence of wife's education. Middle school education no longer 
has a significant dampening effect on wife's formal employment, the 
magnitude of the high school effect is reduced, and the effect of college 
education is positive rather than negative (although still statistically insig- 
nificant). This offers support for our assumption that a married woman's 
education has an indirect effect on her employment via husband's income 
in South Korea but not in Taiwan. In Korea an educated woman facing 


0 In models combining all three types of employment (not shown here), education 
has little effect on women's overall employment in Taiwan because of its offsetting 
effects on different types of employment. Only college education has a significant 
positive relationship with women's employment. In Korea, on the other hand, educa- 
tion has consistently negative effects on all three types of employment and thus shows 
a very strong negative relationship with aggregate employment. For both countries, 
the effect of the husband being an employer or a self-employed worker is also strongly 
related in a positive direction to the wife's working. This is because the positive effect 
on the wife's probability of being a family-enterprise worker (as well as self-employed 
in the case of Taiwan) overrides the negative effect on her probability of being an 
employee. These patterns hold in both the short and long models. 
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the marriage bar in employment is more likely to use her educational 
credentials to compete in the marriage market for a husband who will 
provide an adequate income. Success in this marriage market will free 
her from working in the lower-status, lower-income jobs open to her.!! 

Based on our observation of aggregate work patterns by age and on 
information on the lower quality of jobs that are open to married women, 
we expected that Korean women with preschool children would be less 
likely to work than their counterparts in Taiwan. As predicted, although 
formal employment is positively related to the age of the youngest child 
in both societies, Korean women with a child under two years old are 
particularly likely to be nonemployees. The effects of youngest child’s 
age are stronger for women in Korea than in Taiwan. This completes 
our list of labor supply conditions whose effects are shaped by the dif- 
fering labor demand situation in each country. 

Two general questions remain. First, are the differences in the effects 
of independent variables for the two societies statistically significant? 
Second, to what extent can the intersociety differences in married 
women’s formal employment be attributed to the two societies’ different 
distributions on the independent variables that measure women’s human 
capital, husbands’ characteristics, and household characteristics? To an- 
swer the first question, we tested for interaction effects between each 
independent variable and a dummy variable for the society. The differ- 
ence in the effects of secondary school and college education on married 
women’s formal employment are statistically significant for Taiwan and 
South Korea, and this holds whether the effects are direct or indirect 
(mediated through husband’s income). The effect of husband’s income 
is also significantly stronger in South Korea than Taiwan. Thus our 
major generalizations receive strong support. The difference in the effects 
of work experience and youngest child’s age for the two societies is sub- 
stantial but not statistically significant. 

To answer the question of whether differences in the characteristics of 
Taiwanese and Korean women have a strong impact on the intersociety 
differences in employment probabilities, we calculated the probability of 
each type of employment based on the logit results given in tables 6 and 
7 (substituting the mean for each independent variable); we also calcu- 
lated the probability of employment in each society using the variable 


!! Although not shown here, the relationship between wife's education and husband's 
logged income, controlling for wife's age, 1s positive and strong in both countries. 
But the regression coefficient for wife's education is larger in South Korea than it is 
in Taiwan. The relationship between husband's and wife's education is also stronger 
in South Korea—which fits the social science literature describing how educated Ko- 
rean women divert their energies from the labor market to the marriage market (e.g., 
Kim 1990; Park 1991). 
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TABLE 8 


ESTIMATED PROBABILITIES OF EMPLOYMENT AMONG URBAN 
MARRIED WOMEN BY EMPLOYMENT STATUS 


TAIWAN SOUTH KOREA 
Family- Family- 
Self- Enterprise Self- Enterprise 
Employee Employed Worker Employee Employed Worker 
Estimated directly from 
logit results .......... .. 309 .178 .042 .111 .159 .004 
Estimated assuming 
sample composition of 
the other country .  .311 .154 .023 .110 .128 .007 


SOURCES. Taiwan Women and Family Survey (1989), Survey of Women’s Employment (1985) 


means for the other society. Table 8 contains the results. The likelihood 
of Korean women working as paid employees is roughly one-third that 
for women in Taiwan, and these probabilities are barely altered when 
the sample composition of the other society is assumed. Also, consistent 
with the figures presented in table 5, the likelihood of self-employment 
and family-enterprise work is quite similar in the two societies. This is 
not strongly altered by standardizing each society for the sample charac- 
teristics of the other. Thus it is not the case that the differences we 
observe in urban married women's employment in Taiwan and South 
Korea are produced by differences in women's characteristics; rather, it 
is the way these characteristics are translated into employment that varies 
by society. 


DISCUSSION 


Our analyses demonstrate the insufficiency of labor supply explanations 
in explaining married women's employment. Women's education, pre- 
marital work experience, and fertility are very similar in the two societies 
we examined. So, in aggregate comparisons between South Korea and 
Taiwan, labor supply conditions are a constant that cannot explain the 
different outcomes in the two places. Moreover, microlevel analyses show 
that labor supply conditions (as in the case of education and premarital 
work experience) lead to opposite outcomes or different magnitudes of 
outcomes (the case of child care responsibilities and husband's income) 
in the two societies. These results can be understood only by paying 
attention to the intersection between supply and demand factors in each 
society. 
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Much the same can be said for patriarchal-value-based explanations. 
In earlier periods, patriarchal-based explanations helped account for the 
very similar female labor market patterns in the two societies. Patriarchal 
culture supported a rigid marriage bar that kept young married women 
out of many jobs, particularly the better-paying, more secure jobs as paid 
employees. One can only understand why this marriage bar weakened in 
one society and remained strong in the other by paying attention to the 
intersection between cultural factors and demand factors. When total 
demand for labor remained relatively flaccid and the supply of educated 
males ample, employers found it easy to continue old cultural preferences 
for educated males. When demand for labor was strong and the supply 
of educated males inadequate, old cultural barriers fell. Thus, as in the 
United States and Britain after World War I, old cultural barriers to 
married women’s work soon weakened. It is not that patriarchal-value- 
based explanations are wrong; rather they are insufficient without atten- 
tion to the labor demand environment in which values are enacted. 

New international division of labor accounts are inadequate for two 
reasons. First, early versions tend to lead to a uniform set of predictions 
for societies at the periphery of the world system. A foreign-investment- 
based prediction is not helpful, for direct foreign investment remained 
minimal in the two societies. When variation among societies is predicted 
by the new international division of labor, it is inconsistent with many 
of the observed patterns in Taiwan and South Korea. This view suggests 
that a society with greater world market involvement will have more 
labor market problems—a formal sector with menial or unskilled dead- 
end jobs open only to single women and a large informal sector made up 
of self-employed and family-enterprise jobs— but this is inconsistent with 
the two cases we have examined. Taiwan's exports totaled a staggering 
60% of GDP compared to a figure of 35% for South Korea. Yet barriers 
to married women in the formal sector and the existence of a large infor- 
mal sector more accurately characterize Korea than Taiwan. 

An export-led growth framework proves more productive for ex- 
plaining the divergence in married women's labor force participation in 
our two cases. Export-led growth explanations suggest how government 
distortion of factor markets can weaken otherwise positive effects of 
export-led growth on women's employment. This is consistent with the 
labor-intensive, dispersed industrialization pattern of Taiwan versus the 
more capital-intensive, large urban conglomerate industrialization pat- 
tern of South Korea. The Korean government's decision to promote 
large, capital-intensive enterprises by privileging them with foreign loans 
does appear to have had important consequences. The prospect of long 
commuting times and rigid working hours in large enterprises has created 
difficulties for urban Korean married women to balance work and family 
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responsibilities. Moreover, the government’s promotion of large con- 
glomerates in the 1970s raised wages for the more educated, which 
in turn caused parents to put more pressure on policymakers to relax 
secondary and higher education enrollment limits. This led to higher 
levels of educated unemployment and to longer job queues with males 
at the front and females at the rear. As a result, the fall of marriage 
bars to married females in white-collar jobs in the formal sector of 
the Korean economy has been considerably delayed in comparison to 
Taiwan. 

We also draw two general conclusions from our analyses. First, we 
argue for the utility of reviving theoretical attention to the intersection 
of supply factors and demand factors in the labor market. Discussions 
of U.S. and British labor markets before World War II, the Irish labor 
market in the past few decades, and developing-country labor markets 
show that the analysis of married women’s employment can be quite 
complex during periods of significant economic transition (Oppenheimer 
1970; Standing 1981; Smock 1981; Goldin 1990; Mincer 1962; Smith and 
Ward 1984; Pyle 1990). Our results from Taiwan and South Korea dem- 
onstrate clearly that attention to the unique intersection of supply and 
demand is critical in understanding that complexity. 

Our second general conclusion is related to the first. In order to under- 
stand properly the nature of labor demand in a country—a proximate 
determinant of women’s labor force participation—it is important to pay 
attention to the ways that domestic government policy affects that de- 
mand. Accounts stemming from the “new international division of la- 
bor” tradition frequently fall short by predicting quite uniform conse- 
quences for societies at the periphery of the world market. Though 
export-led growth explanations are rather skeletal in providing only a 
checklist of market distortions to search for, they have the virtue of 
focusing attention on how the interaction between government policies 
and world market position shapes aggregate, urban, and educated labor 
demand. This is crucial for understanding the different labor market 
outcomes for married women in rapidly industrializing societies such as 
Taiwan and South Korea. 


APPENDIX 
Industry-Specific Demand 


Appendix table Al shows the surprising similarity in the industrial distri- 
bution of the labor force in Taiwan and South Korea. Moreover, there 
do not appear to be systematic industrial differences in the proportion of 
employed females in the two countries; in nearly all cases, there is a 
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TABLE A1 
NONAGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION AND WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT SHARE 
IN TAIWAN AND SOUTH KOREA, 1989 


INDUSTRIAL 
DISTRIBUTION (%) FEMALE SHARE (%) 


Taiwan Korea (T — K) Taiwan Korea (T — K) 


Primary Products 
Coal mining 1 3 = 2 11.1 5.4 5.7 
Petroleum: 22 uas rriv 1 .0 1 20.0 .Ü 20.0 
Metal ore mining ................ 0 1 — 1 .0 Re .0 
Other mining .......... seo 1 2 — 0 10.0 10.0 0 
Light manufacturing 
Food rc 21 28 = 35.8 41.2 —5.4 
MOREE e iocis c ins mU rE Ed 7.3 92 -19 65.5 51.3 14.1 
Wood Mas. WARINARUS aas ii 2.0 13 7 27.9 19.0 8.8 
Paper ues oni. Worsterieeesstssen eos 1.9 18 1 31.1 25.6 5.6 
Chemicals, petroleum products ... 5.6 26 3.1 41.1 266 14.5 
Nonmetallic —  .........5.- 1.3 13 .0 34.7 20.5 14.3 
Heavy manufacturing 
Basic metal ........... quies 9 9 .0 15.9 6.2 9.7 
Fabricating metal, machinery 15.4 11.3 4.0 36.2 22.5 13.8 
Other manufactures bu cod 2.5 2.2 3 53.1 458 73 
Public utilities: 
Electricity, gas .. ....... usus -4 3 .0 10 7 6.7 4.0 
Water deco ipe E eve vvv MNA .1 A .0 28 6 12.5 16.1 
Construction: 
Construct-general .................... 5.9 7.3 —1.4 13 0 72 5.8 
Construct-special . ....cceceeeseees 28 1.7 1.1 60 78  -—18 
Commerce: 
Wholesale cuoco CRUS i 50 32 1.8 61 6 29 1 32.5 
Retail ....... : vea. V 13 2 18.0 | —48 43.6 46 3 ~2.7 
Restaurants ...... ih 4.2 72 —3 0 49.0 617 —12.7 
Transportation/business services. 
Transport and storage .............. 5.4 5.7 EL. 13.4 5.9 74 
Communication .. . .............- 8 6 2 24.6 218 28 
Financial institutions ............. ] 17 1.8 — 1 47.9 39.3 8.6 
Insurance . vi siat 7 10 —.3 61.2 64.7 ~ 3.4 
Real estate, business services 1.9 2.7 — 8 42.9 21.3 21.6 
Services. 
Public administration .. .... 4.3 3.4 9 32.5 15.3 17.2 
Sanitary services eresse 1 2 —.1 40.0 192 20.8 
Social services se 7.7 6.8 9 54.3 43.6 10 7 
Recreational services ... .. 8 1.2 — .4 455 34.6 10.8 
Personal services .. ..  ..... 5.7 4.8 9 48.9 54.7 -— 5.8 
International bodies 0 1 — 1 0 11.8  —11.8 
Average . noas go res T 39.0 34.6 4.4 
Total ur dena a 1000 100.0 0 


SOURCES -Taiwan ROC (1989), Korea ROK (1989) 

NOTES —"T — E" = Taiwan 96 minus Korean 96 with a plus result meaning more in Taiwan and 
& minus result meaning more m Korea “Female share" = female as a 96 of all employees in each 
industry 
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higher proportion female in Taiwan." When we standardize each coun- 
try’s industrial distribution to the other’s, surprising results are produced 
(see Durand [1975] and Pyle [1990] for similar analyses for other coun- 
tries). Korea’s overall 34.6% female share declines to 32.2% after stand- 
ardizing to Taiwan’s industrial distribution, and Taiwan’s 39.0% share 
increases to 40.7% when the industrial distribution is standardized to 
Korea’s. This is the opposite of what would be expected if it were Korea’s 
greater emphasis on heavy industry (or conversely, Taiwan’s emphasis 
on light industry) that was producing country divergence in female em- 
ployment. Only minor shifts occur when one standardizes on occupa- 
tional rather than industrial categories, and the direction of change is 
once again in the opposite direction that one would predict. In short, 
across virtually all categories (other than a few limited categories such 
as restaurant and retail trade), be they heavy or light manufacturing, 
social services, or public administration, there are simply fewer women 
employed in Korea than there are in the comparable sector in Taiwan. 
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Both men and women appear to benefit from being married. This 
article uses data from the Panel Study of Income Dynamics to exam- 
ine the extent to which three key factors—financial well-being, liv- 
ing arrangements, and marital history—account for this relation- 
ship. The authors model mortality using a flexible hazard model 
and find that both married men and women show substantially 
lower risks of dying than those who are not married. The study’s 
results suggest that—for women but not for men—the improved 
financial well-being that often accompanies marriage accounts for 
much of its beneficial effect. For both husbands and wives the 
benefits from marriage appear to cumulate as the length of the 
union increases. 


INTRODUCTION 


Marriage appears to protect its incumbents against many of life’s blows. 
The married, especially men, show lower levels of alcohol and cigarette 
consumption, higher earnings, and, perhaps as a consequence, lower 
levels of mortality than the unmarried. The relationship between mar- 
riage and death rates has now reached the status of a truism, having 
been observed across numerous societies and among various social and 
demographic groups. These studies also generally agree that the benefits 
of marriage over singlehood are larger for men than for women (Gove 
1973). 

At least two processes could lead to the result that married persons 
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live longer than single persons. First, marriage may be more available 
to those in good health than to those in poor health, so that this selectivity 
results in higher mortality rates for those not married. Second, marriage 
itself could cause lower mortality rates, presumably by increasing the 
health of married persons relative to their unmarried peers and by reduc- 
ing risky behaviors. 

This article focuses primarily on the second of these mechanisms—the 
protective effect that marriage has on the partners. It uses data from the 
Panel Study of Income Dynamics (PSID) to follow men and women into 
and out of marriages, comparing risks of dying by marital status and 
duration of marriage. We model mortality using a flexible hazard model 
in which the risk of dying can change with changes in marital status and 
with marital duration. We examine the extent to which three key factors 
account for the mortality advantage of marriage: financial well-being, 
living arrangements, and marital history. 


BACKGROUND 


Most previous analyses of the link between marriage and mortality have 
focused on cross-sectional differences between death rates for the married 
and the unmarried as evidence of a connection. These studies often use 
information from a sample of death certificates, which give demographic 
information on the decedent, together with population figures from other 
sources, such as the Current Population Survey or decennial census, for 
appropriate denominators with which to calculate death rates (Gove 
1973; Kobrin and Hendershot 1977; Trovato and Lauris 1989). Alterna- 
tively, studies focus on a measure of relative risk, the relative mortality 
ratio, which compares the death rate for the married group to the death 
rate for the those who are unmarried (Goldman 1993). These studies 
consistently show mortality advantages for the married compared to the 
unmarried. 

The use of information from death certificates has some strengths; it 
allows analysis of the exact cause of death, since this information is 
contained on death certificates. And the related approach, which requires 
only information on the number of deaths by marital status and the size 
of the married and unmarried populations, can be applied to a large 
number of countries and time periods. These approaches have two impor- 
tant limitations, however. First, they greatly constrain the characteristics 
of the individuals available for analysis, often to only age, sex, race, and 
marital status. Second, the cross-sectional data do not allow researchers 
to follow individuals over time, into and out of various marriages. Al- 
though these data contain the marital status of the person at the time of 
death, they tell us nothing about marital history, recent marital transi- 
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tions, or the duration in various marital statuses. In addition, this ap- 
proach provides no information about the living arrangements of the 
person, the person’s financial situation, or other key measures of the 
person’s circumstances. 

Some studies have used a partial panel approach, collecting baseline 
information on demographic and health characteristics of a sample of 
individuals, then tracking their deaths over an extended period (Kotler 
and Wingard 1989; Rosengren, Wedel, and Wilhelmsen 1989). These 
studies also find significant differences between death rates of the married 
and unmarried, even when differences in characteristics and initial health 
behaviors are taken into account. However, such studies can consider 
only characteristics of the person at the beginning of the period. Changes 
over time in marital status, living arrangements, or financial well-being 
cannot be traced or modeled. Thus, those who divorce or become wid- 
owed are grouped with those who remain married in these analyses. 
These analyses cannot examine the effect of transitions into and out of 
marriages or the effect of marital history on the risk of dying. Mott and 
Haurin (1985) apply a variant of this approach, using characteristics of 
decedents in the year before they die and characteristics of survivors in 
randomly assigned years to predict mortality. They find that being mar- 
ried strongly affects survival for older men and that numerous controls 
diminish only slightly the size of these effects. 

Several recent studies have specifically examined transitions into and 
out of marriage, and their findings are informative. Helsing, Szklo, and 
Comstock (1981) use baseline data from a 1963 health survey in a local 
area together with information collected in 1975 on later changes in mari- 
tal status and mortality during the period. They focus on the transition 
from married to widowed and from widowed to remarried and find that 
men who were recently widowed face substantially higher death rates 
than either men who had never married or those widowers who remar- 
ried. They found the same relationship, although somewhat attenuated, 
among those who survived at least three years after a wife’s death. The 
authors argue that both selection and protective effects were operating; 
the healthier widowers were more likely to remarry, and remarriage ap- 
peared to protect them from the stresses of the previous loss. 

Zick and Smith (1991) use longitudinal data from the PSID to examine 
the effects of recent marital transitions on mortality. They identify those 
who had married, divorced, or become widowed in the two previous 
years and estimate the effects of these changes on the hazard of dying, 
net of marital status in the previous year. This study focuses especially 
on how poverty spells in the three preceding years affect mortality. It 
also tests the hypothesis that mortality risks rise following any transition 
out of marriage, because these transitions cause high levels of emotional 
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distress. Zick and Smith find that marital status and recent marital transi- 
tions matter for men but not for women. Those men who have been 
divorced or widowed for three years or more face a significantly greater 
risk of mortality than married men do. In addition, they find that recent 
divorce (but not widowhood) increases men’s mortality risk. 

Although these recent studies examine the effect of changes in marital 
status on risk of dying, they use relatively simple measures of these transi- 
tions rather than looking at the full range of movements into and out of 
marriages, and they use very limited measures of duration in various 
marital statuses. The research reported here moves well beyond these 
earlier analyses to examine the effects of (1) movements into and out 
of marriage; (2) transitions from married to three different unmarried 
statuses—separated, divorced, and widowed; and (3) marriage duration. 
We explicitly compare the currently married with four categories of the 
unmarried: never married, separated, divorced, and widowed. We use a 
flexible hazard model to model movements into and out of marriages and 
the impact of marital duration. 


THEORETICAL FRAMEWORK 


Scholars interested in explaining the observed relationship between mar- 
riage and mortality have pointed to two distinct effects: a selection effect, 
by which those least likely to die are the most likely to marry, and a 
protective effect, whereby marriage itself decreases the chances of dying. 
The workings of the first mechanism seem straightforward; those with 
chronic conditions or dangerous or unhealthy lifestyles may have more 
trouble attracting a spouse than healthy, relatively settled individuals 
(Carter and Glick 1976; Retherford 1975). Goldman (1993, p. 190) points 
out that “spouses may be selected for better health not only through the 
direct exclusion of mentally and physically ill persons from marriage, but 
also through a wide range of selection criteria including income, physical 
appearance, risk-taking behavior, health-related habits such as smoking 
and excessive drinking and emotional stability.” 

The protective effects of marriage may be more complex, and we focus 
on these in this research. Kobrin and Hendershot (1977) argue that the 
social integration provided by marriage results in lower mortality. They 
find that persons with high-status social ties—men or women heading 
families—have the lowest levels of mortality in the cross section, whereas 
those with few social ties—men living alone—-or low-status ties—women 
living as dependents in families—have the highest mortality. (But Kotler 
and Wingard [1989] find that increasing numbers of children have no 
effect on mortality for employed women and a positive relationship with 
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mortality for housewives.) According to Pearlin and Johnson (1977, p. 
714), “Marriage does not prevent economic and social problems from 
invading life, but it apparently can help people fend off the psychological 
assaults that such problems otherwise create." 

Trovato and Lauris (1989) argue that mechanisms other than social 
integration may operate to lower the mortality of the married. First, 
the married tend to have higher levels of economic resources than the 
unmarried. Married women benefit financially from the generally higher 
incomes of their husbands, and married men benefit financially from the 
economies of scale associated with marriage and from the household 
management skills of their wives. 

Second, marriage may encourage healthy behaviors and discourage 
risky or unhealthy ones. Umberson (1987) finds that marriage and parent- 
hood reduce the occurrence of a number of health-threatening behaviors 
such as problem drinking, drinking and driving, substance abuse, and 
other risk taking. 


SEX DIFFERENCES IN BENEFITS OF MARRIAGE 


The literature on the relationship between mortality and marriage consis- 
tently finds that marriage benefits men more than women, at least to the 
extent that the difference between the death rates of the married and 
unmarried is substantially greater for men than for women (Gove 1973; 
Trovato and Lauris 1989; Hu and Goldman 1990). This suggests that 
either the selective or protective effects of marriage, or both, operate 
more strongly for males than for females. 

Why should marriage offer more protection against dying to men than 
to women? A number of possibilities have been suggested. First, single 
men, especially the divorced and separated, seem to be especially prone 
to risky behavior and unhealthy lifestyles—much more than single 
women, and married men are especially ill-disposed to such behavior 
(Umberson 1987). So risk taking and its connection with nonmarriage 
for men much more than for women could explain the relationship. A 
second explanation focuses on sex differences in social integration; to the 
extent that women take responsibility for maintaining relations with fam- 
ily and friends, unmarried men may find themselves relatively isolated, 
whereas unmarried women may be embedded in a network of social 
support. Married men receive the benefits of social integration and sup- 
port from their wives and through her from others. Litwak and Messeri 
(1989) suggest that women’s social networks often include members of the 
medical community, allowing them to manage the nontechnical aspects of 
health care within the family. Married men also appear to benefit directly 
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from a wife’s usually substantial contribution to household labor and 
from the organized and regularized family life that tends to flow from it 
(Umberson, Wortman, and Kessler 1992). 


HYPOTHESES 


In this section we develop a series of hypotheses about the relationship 
between marriage, and between transitions into and out of marriage, and 
risks of dying. In our model, exposure to risk of mortality depends on 
the individual’s own resources and those of their spouse, their living 
arrangements, and their gender. It also depends on their current marital 
status and marital history. 

As we have already stated, the married may face lower risks of dying 
because those least likely to die are selected into marriage. In addition, 
marriage itself offers protection against mortality. Note that, as Helsing 
et al. (1981) argue, both processes could operate at the same time, with 
some selection of those in good physical, emotional, and mental! health 
into marriage and some protective effects conferred by wedlock. Al- 
though we do not directly address the existence of positive selection of 
the married, we try to point out in our discussion the mechanisms through 
which such selection could influence the results we observe. 

The protective effect of marriage could result from an increase in mate- 
rial well-being stemming from the economies of scale achieved by com- 
bining resources and from the specialization of tasks common in marriage 
(Becker 1981). Marriage could protect individuals by encouraging healthy 
behaviors, such as regular meals and hours, and by discouraging un- 
healthy ones, such as alcohol consumption or smoking (National Center 
for Health Statistics 1988). Finally, some scholars have argued that mar- 
riage protects individuals by integrating them socially with others—into 
the family, the community, the schools, and religious institutions. 

We can test some of this reasoning directly. First, using measures of 
household income, we can measure the improvement in material well- 
being associated with marriage. To the extent marriage improves health 
and reduces mortality by improving material well-being, holding con- 
stant the financial resources of the household should reduce the effect of 
marital status per se.’ 

Second, married individuals are integrated socially primarily through 
their connection to their spouse and secondarily through their connection 
to others with whom they live and through whom they are connected to 
family and friends outside the household. Unmarried individuals who 


? Theories dealing with the impact of income on health generally do not distinguish 
between the subject’s own income and household income. 
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live with others—their own children, their parents, other relatives, room- 
mates, or a cohabitor—may receive many of the benefits of the social 
integration that comes from marriage (Kobrin and Hendershot 1977). We 
test this idea directly by measuring the number of adults (other than the 
spouse) and the number of dependent children (under age 18) who share 
the household with the individual of interest. If some of the benefit of 
marriage results from living with others, we will observe a decrease in 
the mortality differential when we hold constant the presence of other 
adults and children. 

This reasoning also suggests that the effect of living with an adult 
(other than the spouse) is larger for the unmarried than for the married. 
This would be the case (1) because of the longevity and strength of the 
tie to a spouse compared to ties to another person and (2) because married 
persons have a close tie to another person in the household not available 
to the unmarried living alone, so the marginal benefit to the married of 
another adult is smaller than the marginal benefit to a single adult living 
alone.? Of course, those unmarried persons who live with another adult 
may be selected—either positively or negatively—from the pool of those 
currently not married. Those least able to manage on their own may live 
with parents or other relatives, so that selection is negative. Positive 
selection might mean that those with the most to offer a potential mate 
marry, those with somewhat less to offer cohabit, and those with the 
least to offer remain single and living alone. This reasoning fits with 
Booth and Johnson's (1988) conclusion that cohabitors tend to have per- 
sonal characteristics that make them poor marriage material. 

A key feature of our analysis is the use of a longitudinal data set, in 
which many individuals enter and leave marriage. Because we thus ob- 
serve many of the same individuals in various marital statuses, we are 
able to estimate the effect of changes in marital status on the risk of 
dying. To the extent that the relationship between marriage and mortality 
results from the selection of the healthy into marriage, we would expect 
to see a reduction in the hazard of dying with marriage since marriage 
would serve to identify healthy individuals. The same argument applies 
to the selection into marriage of those who are least prone to risky behav- 
ior.* To the extent that marriage reduces the prevalence of risky behav- 


* Much social integration comes from ties to those outside the household. However, 
we argue here that those with spouses have more potential sources of ties to others 
outside the household than the unmarried, since the married may have ties both on 
their own and through their spouses. In addition, the married have less need of ties 
to those outside the household, since they can meet more of their own needs through 
spouses than can the unmarried living alone. 

* We would like to hold constant the health and risk-taking behavior of individuals 
prior to marriage. We are unable to do so, however, because we observe a large 
proportion of our sample a number of years after marriage, and because the PSID 
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iors like drinking and driving, substance abuse, and binge drinking— 
especially by men—-then we may see an immediate effect of marriage on 
the hazard of dying from accidents or violence. 

We also hypothesize that protective effects of marriage confer benefits 
over an extended period of time. If marriage reduces risky behaviors and 
increases material well-being, the effects of this change on mortality may 
appear over time, as the individual reaps the benefits of better health. 
This reasoning suggests that the mortality advantage of being married 
increases with length of marriage up to some point.“ 

A large body of research (Brody 1985; Antonucci and Akiyama 1987) 
points to women's greater integration than men in networks of both kin 
and friends. Women tend to do the personal and emotional work of 
maintaining family connections with extended kin and with friends (Di 
Leonardo 1987). Women also tend to perform most housekeeping tasks 
within the home (Goldscheider and Waite 1991). At the same time, men 
have significantly higher earnings, on average, than women over their 
lifetimes and substantially more access to pension income after retirement 
(Holden, Burkhauser, and Feaster 1988). 

These gender differences in adult roles mean that men and women 
often have very different experiences after widowhood or divorce. Since 
men tend to cede network maintenance to women, single men often find 
themselves without much social support. And since men have left much 
of the homemaking to women, widowed and divorced men often find 
that their meals are irregular and their homes unkempt, whereas newly 
single women more often find themselves short of money (Hoffman and 
Duncan 1988). To the extent that the protective effect of marriage derives 
from social integration and a settled home— both of which should encour- 
age healthy behaviors—men should be more disadvantaged from losing 
a spouse than are women. This reasoning suggests that holding constant 
the living arrangements of the individual will reduce the male/female 


lacks repeated measures of health status. The PSID also lacks annual measures of 
cigarette and alcohol consumption. 


5S One reviewer pointed out that, even if marriage does not change behavior, those 
married persons with the worst health and riskiest behavior tend to leave the popula- 
tion through death or divorce, leaving in the married population those with the best 
health and lowest levels of risk taking. However, our model implicitly compares those 
married at a particular duration to those unmarried at the same age and time period, 
who presumably face even stronger selection out of the population through death than 
their married counterparts. Goldman (1993) points out that selectivity into marriage 
by health status does not have simple or intuitively obvious effects on the relative 
death rates of single and married persons. 


* Previously married men under age 65 show the highest rates of alcohol consumption 
of any group (National Center for Health Statistics 1988). 
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differential in the impact of the end of marriage on mortality and that 
holding constant household income will also decrease this differential. 


DATA 


The data used in this analysis come from the PSID, a large, national 
longitudinal data set that began in 1968 with 5,500 households. The 
sample has been resurveyed each year since that time.’ In each year the 
PSID obtained a detailed interview with the household head on his or her 
demographic and socioeconomic characteristics and those of household 
members. The PSID contains detailed annual information on marital 
status and a retrospective marital and fertility history of the respondent 
and spouse, which was obtained in 1985. This retrospective history, to- 
gether with annual information on marital status, allows us to precisely 
date all marriages, separations, and divorces. 

The PSID allows us to follow a representative sample of married cou- 
ples over a lengthy period during which some die. We can observe 
changes in marital status over time and the responses to those changes. 
We can hold constant characteristics of the individuals and their marriage 
and compare their experiences to those of the unmarried. 

Every individual of any age living in a PSID sample household in 1968 
has been followed since that time. Thus, we observe those who were 
children in the early years of the survey as they reach adulthood, marry, 
and divorce, and we observe the later experiences of a large number of 
couples who were married at the first survey. The analysis presented 
here uses the augmented file of the PSID, which includes information on 
all sample members ever interviewed in the survey, including those who 
died. We verified dates of death for a majority of decedents using infor- 
mation from death certificates provided to the PSID by states.? 

The sample used here consists of 11,112 individuals, 5,053 men, and 
6,059 women. We observe all sample members 10 years old or older at 
any point between 1968 and 1985 and follow them through the entire 
17-year period.? During that period, among those married, we observe 
706 individuals who become widowed at least once and 857 individuals 
who die. 


' Each member of an original sample household, or any child born to a sample mem- 
ber, is followed whenever he or she exits a sample household. New households formed 
by sample members are followed as new sample units and interviewed in the same 
way as original households, Thus, the sample has grown over time. 


5 We have the exact date of death from death certificates for 6896 of all decedents. 


? We include those persons 10 years old and older to ensure observation of early 
marriage and as a baseline for older ages. 
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TABLE 1 
NUMBER OF INTERVALS UNMARRIED AND MARRIED, 1968—85 


Respondents % Respondents % 


Intervals unmarried’ 
Oe fis. dn. SA 1,969 39.0 1,782 29.4 
YI oosecteesteeud 2,581 51.1 3,660 60.4 
2 s mue EAE E A 476 9.4 576 9.5 
x RET 27 5 40 7 
Intervals married: 
üt cece: 869 17.2 1,608 26.5 
Doe Enan 3,840 76.0 4,119 68 0 
Dr cA 328 6.5 315 5.2 
—— E 16 3 17 3 


Tables 1 and 2 below present information on marriage, death, widow- 
hood, and divorce for males and females in the sample. Table 1 shows 
the number of intervals during which we observe individuals as either 
married or unmarried. One individual can be observed first as never 
married, then as married, then as separated, then divorced, then as (re)- 
married, then as widowed. In this example we would observe six separate 
intervals for this one person. In this table individuals who have more 
than one “married” interval ended the original marriage—through wid- 
owhood, separation, or divorce—and entered a later marriage. The same 
is true of individuals who have more than one unmarried interval; they 
must have entered and left at least one marriage. Table 1 shows that 
39% of the men in our sample were never observed in the unmarried 
state between 1968 and 1985, and 51% were unmarried for only one 
interval; during this interval they were either never married, separated, 
divorced, or widowed. Three-quarters of the men and two-thirds of the 
women were observed in the married state exactly once; if that marriage 
ended, then they did not remarry—and the marriage may have ended 
with their death. Table 1 shows that relatively few men or women were 
observed in two or more marriages in the period. 

Table 2 shows the experience of persons from 1968 through 1985. This 
table shows the percentage experiencing each of the transitions—divorce, 
widowhood, and death—at any point in the period; some individuals 
experienced more than one type of transition. Of those married at the 
first interview, note that more than twice as many of the men as women 
die during the period, with women much more likely than men to become 
widowed. The similarity of the percentages divorced reflects the fact that 
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TABLE 2 
TRANSITIONS EXPERIENCED, 1968—85 


MARRIED IN 1968 UNMARRIED IN 1968 
% % % % % 
GENDER N Drvorced Widowed Deceased N Married Deceased 
Men ...........-. 2,627 17.7 7.4 14.4 2,426 64.2 4 3 
Women ......... 2,658 16.7 16.2 6 6 3,401 52 7 5.9 


the men and women who were married in 1968 were married to each 
other. Of those initially unmarried, most married and very few died by 
1985. The percentage marrying was higher for men than for women, but 
the percentage dying was slightly higher for women, due in part to the 
overrepresentation of older widows among unmarried women. The lower 
percentage dying among those unmarried in 1968 than those married 
primarily reflects the much younger average age of the unmarried. 


MODEL 


Our model is designed to study the effects of marital status and marital 
transitions on the hazard of mortality over the 20-year period covered by 
the PSID, 1968—88, and to control for the effects of other relevant covari- 
ates that might account for the gross difference. We use a continuous 
time hazard or failure-time framework. 

The mortality hazard rate at age a is the instantaneous probability of 
dying at age a conditional on having survived to that age. We use a 
generalized Gompertz formulation in which the log hazard, In h(a), is a 
linear function of age, calendar time, marriage duration, marital status, 
and other covariates: 


In h(a) = a, + a, Age(a) + a; Time(a) 
+ ai MarDur(a) + a; UnMar(a) + aX (a), 


where the explanatory variables and their definitions are given in Table 3. 

The hazard equation may be written as the product of (1) a “baseline” 
hazard that is a linear function of age and generates duration dependence 
in the hazard and (2) a term generating proportional shifts of the base- 
line hazard due to the effects of covariates that are either constant over 
time or that are time varying but constant within subintervals of time. 
That is, 

h(a) = go +o; Age(a) + a? Time(s) + a3 MarDur(a) „a4 UnMar(a)+ asX(a). 
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TABLE 3 


DEFINITIONS OF VARIABLES 


Variable Descriphon 
Age(a) uei enews .  . Piecewise linear spline with nodes at 40, 60, and 
75 years (begins at age 10) 
Smeg). xo — ue enmane . Calendar time trend, 1968—85 
Marital status: 
MarDur(a) ....... .... we. oe Years since beginning current marriage (zero if not 
married) 
UnMar(a) 
Unmarried ....... ..... ... Indicator for unmarried (vs. married)” 
Separated . ....... ............ Indicator for separated (vs. never married) 
Divorced ... ..... ...  .. Indicator for divorced (vs never married) 
Widowed ...... ............. Indicator for widowed (vs. never married) 
Other regressors, X (a): 
Household income — ..... ...... Log of household income in 1980 dollars; linear 
spline with nodes at quartiles of the income dis- 
tribution t 
Other adults in household .. ... N of adults (other than spouse) over age 18 in the 
household 
Dependent children in 
household ............ .... ...... N of children under age 18 in the household 
Black i. sue .. .. Indicator for race 
Education < 12 . — ............. Less than 12 years of schooling 
Education = 16  ..... .. . 16 or more years of schooling 
Spouse's education < 12 .. .... Spouse has less than 12 years of schooling 
Spouse's education = 16 ..... Spouse has 16 or more years of schooling 
Northeast region .. . ..... ...... Current region of residence 
Large city ose eese ees Residence in a city with a population of 100,000— 
499,000 
Very large city ....... ...... ...... Residence in a city with à population of 500,000 or 
more 


* At zero marriage duration, where relevant. 
t Quartile cutpoints. 8 5, 9 6, 107 


The baseline hazard is a function of age, calendar time, and marriage 
duration. Age(a) is a piecewise linear spline with changes of slope at ages 
40, 60, and 75. Time(a) is a linear trend within the 1968—88 period. 
MarDur(a) is duration of the current marriage at age a if married, but 
zero if unmarried. À person's age and calendar time move together collin- 
early, but their separate effects are identified, since persons are born at 
different points in time. For a married person, marriage duration is also 
collinear with age and time, so the combined duration dependence is 
given by the sum of the three effects. 

Covariates that shift the baseline hazard proportionately include (1) an 
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indicator variable for unmarried (relative to married) and separate indica- 
tor variables for separated, divorced, and widowed (each relative to 
never married), all in the vector UnMar(a), and (2) all other covariates, 
X (a), that may vary with age. The vector X (a) includes the demographic 
characteristics of race (an indicator for black), education, education of 
spouse if married, northeast region, residence in a large or very large city, 
household income (a piecewise linear spline in the log of household income 
with slope changes at income quartiles), and living arrangements (the num- 
ber of adults? and the number of children!! living in the household). 
The "baseline" survivor function, 


So(a) = exp| = E expla, + a; Time(8) 


+ a, Age(d) + ajMarDur(0)1401, 


incorporates all sources of duration dependence and is defined from age 
10 (a, = 10). The corresponding survivor function gives the probability 
of surviving to at least age a conditional on surviving to initial age a, 
and incorporates the effects of all other covariates. The survivor function 
is given by 

S 


I 
(8, .) 
S , H(a,, =| | L0 
[a| ag, H (as, a)] MEX 


where H(a,, a) denotes the history of the covariates (UnMar[t] and X[:]) 
from a, to a. The subintervals for which the time-varying covariates are 
constant define i (i = 1,..., 7). 

Estimation is based on maximum likelihood. For some persons, we 
observe the date of death, but for others we know only that the person 
is still alive as of the last survey date. We define a* to be either date, as 
appropriate, and the indicator variable D(a*) to be “1” if it is the date 
of death and “0” otherwise. Every person in the PSID sample was alive 
at the initial 1968 survey date; we denote age at that time by a,,. The 
likelihood function is given by the probability of the observed outcome 
(death date or censor date) conditional on having survived until 1968: 


L[a*|as, H(as, a*)] = S[a*| aa, H(as,, a*)](a*))P*? 


| expia; UnMar(a,) - a; X (2,)] 


3 


10 Persons 18 years old and older, including adult children and excluding the spouse 
if married. 
!! Any children under age 18, regardless of their relationship to the respondent. 


7 Note that the initial age of the first subinterval (i = 1) is a, and the end age of the 
last subinterval (1 = I) is a. 
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Because of the proportionality of the hazard function, the denominator 
probability of surviving to participate in the 1968 survey just cancels the 
corresponding portion of the numerator probability of observed out- 
come.!* Separate models are estimated for men and for women. 


RESULTS 


First we present a series of models that allow us to replicate earlier 
studies on the relationship between marriage and mortality and on sex 
differences in the married/unmarried differential in mortality. They also 
allow us to test the hypotheses presented earlier about the effects of 
financial resources and living arrangements on the mortality advantage 
of marriage. These models, presented in table 4, include a single dummy 
variable for current marital status (defined as currently married vs. cur- 
rently not married, with currently married as the reference category). 
The first model—the most basic—contains only measures of age and 
calendar time plus marital status. The second model adds measures of 
race, own education, education of spouse, region of residence, city size, 
living arrangements, and household income. The third includes all these 
except living arrangements, and the fourth all but household income. 
These latter two models allow us to compare the effects of measures of 
these two key sets of independent variables with and without the other 
set in the model. 

Model 1 in table 4 allows us to attempt to replicate the result often 
reported in previous studies of sex differentials in the impact of marriage 
on mortality. However, we find somewhat different effects than generally 
reported. Being currently unmarried significantly increases the hazard of 
dying for both men and women compared to those currently married; 
the effect is large for both males and females. Although the coefficient 
for females is somewhat smaller than the coefficient for males (0.52 vs. 
0.58), the two are not statistically different from each other. Thus, when 
we do not hold constant any characteristics of the individuals except their 
age and the time period of observation, we see no significant difference 
in the mortality advantage of marriage for men versus women. 

Next, in models 2, 3, and 4 we examine the impact of current marital 
status when we hold constant measures of household income and living 
arrangements, together with other characteristics of the individual, dis- 
cussed above. We argued earlier that the married might have lower mor- 
tality than the unmarried in part because they have more material re- 
sources. The economies of scale and the benefits of specialization in 


35 That is, S[a*|asa, H(G, a*)) = S[a*|as, H(as, a*)/5(as a, H(as, a4)]. 
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marriage could mean better health, and this could lower mortality. This 
reasoning also suggests that women might benefit more from the in- 
creased financial resources available to the married than men do, since 
women’s earnings tend to be substantially lower than men’s, and the 
financial well-being of formerly married women is generally lower than 
that of formerly married men. If this is the case, then we expect the effect 
of current marital status to decrease when we take household income into 
account. Models 2 and 3 of table 4, which include a series of splines in 
(log) household income, allow us to test this reasoning. Recall that model 
2 includes all variables, whereas model 3 does not include living arrange- 
ments. 

When we compare the coefficient for being unmarried in model 4 with 
the coefficient for being unmarried in model 3, we see that holding finan- 
cial resources constant reduces the coefficient for marital status for 
women to insignificance (from 0.65 to 0.25). For men, adding these mea- 
sures to the model reduces the coefficient from 0.84 to 0.60, but the 
coefficient for the variable unmarried remains significant. Adding mea- 
sures of living arrangements to the equation has virtually no impact on 
the coefficients for household income (compare models 2 and 3). These 
results suggest that the greater financial resources available in marriage 
are not responsible for the positive effect of marriage on longevity for 
men but seem to account for a good deal of it for women. 

We also argued that being married may reduce mortality by integrating 
individuals into a wider network of exchange and support, which may 
improve the ability to cope with stress and reduce risk taking. We index 
social integration through coresidence with adults—including a subject’s 
own children—other than the spouse and with any children under age 
18. 

A comparison of the coefficient for being unmarried in model 1 and in 
model 4 shows that including measures of the living arrangements of the 
individual (but not household income) does not reduce but increases the 
coefficient for being unmarried for both sexes, suggesting that the social 
integration that comes from living with others (besides the spouse) does 
not account for the mortality-reducing effect of marriage. ^ 

These results point to the sizable differences in the hazard of dying by 
current marital status. They also show no gender difference in the longev- 
ity advantage that married persons show. We see later that, among the 
unmarried, marital history does have different effects on men’s and 
women’s chances of dying. 


14 Yn results not presented here, we find that adding an interaction between current 
marital status and the presence of other adults and the presence of dependent children 
has no impact on the coefficient for unmarried for either sex. 
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Financial well-being and living arrangements.—In the section above 
we discussed how holding financial well-being and living arrangements 
constant affects the estimated impact of marriage on mortality. Next, we 
discuss the effect of each of these on mortality directly. As the reader 
will note, models 2 and 3 show that higher financial resources for the 
household do significantly lower the hazard of dying for both sexes. The 
patterns of effects differ somewhat for men and women, however. For 
men, statistically significant decreases in the risk of dying occur at levels 
below the top category used here—more than one standard deviation 
above the mean of household income for all men. For women, increases 
in the bottom category have little effect, but increases in income within 
the highest category greatly reduce the risk of dying. Household income 
appears to be an important predictor of mortality for both women and 
men, but the largest effects occur at different points in men’s and 
women’s income distribution. Comparing models 2 and 3 shows that the 
effects of household income on the hazard of mortality do not operate 
through living arrangements; the effects are virtually identical with and 
without living arrangements included in the model. 

Next we turn to the impact of living arrangements on the hazard of 
mortality for men and women. We begin with model 4, which does not 
include measures of household income. The results for model 4 show that, 
for both men and women, having another adult living in the household 
significantly reduces the hazard of dying. The coefficient for another 
adult is similar for men and for women. Recall that this person could be 
a parent, a sibling, an adult child, another relative, or an unrelated 
individual. The number of dependent children also significantly decreases 
the hazard of mortality but only for men. When we hold household 
income constant (model 2), we find that the presence of either adults or 
children has no significant effects for women. For men we find that only 
the presence of other adults remains significant. These results suggest 
that living arrangements have a modest effect on the risk of dying, but 
that—especially for women—some part of this effect is due to the greater 
financial resources of larger households. 

In results not shown here we tested the hypothesis that the effect of 
living with others besides the spouse was larger for the unmarried than 
for the married, since the married, by definition, have at least one other 
person living with them. Thus, the marginal effect of another adult may 
be larger for the unmarried. To model 2 we added interactions between 
being unmarried and the two measures of living arrangements. These 
results showed no significant interaction between living with another 
adult and current marital status. In fact, when we included these interac- 
tions in the model, we found no statistically significant effect of living 
arrangements for any group, with the single exception that for currently 
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unmarried women the effect of living with dependent children on the 
risk of dying is significantly greater than the (statistically insignificant) 
effect for married women. This effect appears net of the impact of the 
generally lower household incomes of female-headed families. Perhaps 
the stress of heading a household alone increases the chances that a 
mother dies, or selection of those mothers in the worst health into single 
parenthood could be responsible for this result. In either case, these find- 
ings suggest that cohabitation with another adult does not appear to 
protect men or women from the increased mortality risk that accompanies 
singleness. 

To summarize briefly to this point, we find a significant and sizable 
mortality disadvantage for both men and women who are not married 
compared to the married. But unlike much of the previous literature on 
the topic, we do not find a significantly larger marriage advantage for 
men than for women. Our results also suggest that the increased financial 
resources often accompanying marriage account for much of the marriage 
effect for women but not for men. For neither sex do living arrange- 
ments—either living with other adults or with dependent children—seem 
to account for any of the lower mortality of the married. 

Marital duration and previous marriage.—Next, in table 5 we decom- 
pose the currently unmarried into the never married, the separated, the 
divorced, and the widowed. Model 1 contains a dummy variable for 
unmarried (relative to currently married), together with a series of 
dummy variables for separated, divorced, and widowed (relative to the 
never married). These models also include measures of age, calendar 
time, race, own education, spouse’s education, region, city size, living 
arrangements, and household income. To the extent that those in the 
worst health are unlikely to marry at all, we expect the never married 
to be disadvantaged relative to both the currently married and the previ- 
ously married. In addition, the previously married may retain, at least 
for a time, some of the protective effects of better health that marriage 
bestows. If this is the case, the mortality risk of the previously married 
may lie between those of the currently married and the never married. 
However, two processes could act to increase mortality risks of the previ- 
ously married. First, the emotional trauma of the end of a marriage may 
cause poorer health habits, at least in the short run, and may increase 
risky behavior; Rosenbloom and Whittington (1993) find that widowhood 
produces negative effects on eating behaviors and nutrient intakes, for 
example. Second, married persons with poor health habits and risk- 
taking behaviors may be selected into the previously married state, either 
through marital disruption or death of their spouse. 

Table 5 shows strikingly different patterns of mortality hazards be- 
tween men and women for those not currently married. Previously mar- 
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ried men face mortality prospects that are the same as if they had never 
been married. The widowed, the divorced, the separated, and the never 
married all face approximately equal risks of dying and these risks are 
significantly higher than those faced by currently married men. Currently 
married women still face the lowest risks of dying, with those who never 
married and those who are divorced facing significantly higher and ap- 
proximately equal mortality risks. However, separated women are sig- 
nificantly more likely than the never married to die, and widowed women 
are significantly less likely. In fact, the mortality risks of currently mar- 
ried and widowed women appear to be quite similar. These results show 
the uniquely disadvantaged position of separated women. They also point 
to the favored position of women whose husbands have died relative to 
other unmarried women. Recall that these effects of marital status hold 
constant household income, which suggests that, although widowed 
women often suffer a fall in income with their husband’s death (Holden 
et al. 1988), if their income position remained the same their risk of dying 
would not go up. This is not the case for never married, divorced, or 
separated women. 

In model 2 of table 5 we test the hypothesis that the protective effects 
of marriage cumulate over time, as individuals reap the benefits of a 
more settled, less risky, and therefore healthier lifestyle. This model in- 
cludes an effect of being currently married versus never married versus 
previously married, as did model 1, and includes a measure of marital 
duration. For men, marriage results in an immediate and substantial 
reduction in the risk of dying—which could result from dramatic reduc- 
tions at marriage in the prevalence of risky behaviors or from the selec- 
tion of the healthiest individuals into marriage. For women we see no 
change in the risk of dying upon marriage, which is consistent with sex 
differences in the prevalence of risky behavior among the unmarried. 
However, for both sexes, the hazard of dying falls significantly with 
marital duration, suggesting a cumulation of the benefits of marriage 
over time. These benefits could result from the financial advantages of 
marriage and the better health or health care it brings, from better nutri- 
tion and a more settled lifestyle, or from the social and psychological 
support that comes with marriage. Note, however, that the decrease in 
hazard of dying that comes with marital duration is significantly larger 
for women than for men. We speculate later about the causes of these 
effects. 

Although this article focuses on the relationship between marital status 
and mortality, we briefly discuss the effects of the other predictor vari- 
ables on the probability of dying. This discussion relies on results from 
our most complete model, model 2 in table 5. As others have found, the 
risk of mortality increases with each year of age from age 10, the youngest 
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EFFECT OF MARITAL STATUS, MARRIAGE DURATION, HOUSEHOLD INCOME, 


AND LIVING ARRANGEMENTS ON THE HAZARD OF MORTALITY 


VARIABLE 


UnMar(a) 
Unmarried (vs married, zero 
duration) . ee 


Separated (vs. never marred) 


Divorced (vs never married) .... .. 


Widowed (vs never married) 


MarDur(a) (marriage duration, zero 


Age(a): 
Intercept . . 


10—40 years old .... . 


40-60 years old 


60-75 years old .. 0 ...... cee, 


75 or more years old . . 
Time(a) 


Household mcome: 


Lowest quartile ...... 


*.' t > 


Living arrangements: 
Other adults in household ...... 


Dependent children 1n household 


Demographics 
Black 


Education S e nus aea were ieee eed 


Education = l6..  ..... 


MEN 


Model 1 


6578 *** 
( 1418) 
.0712 
( 2891) 
— 2591 
(.2448) 
~.1014 
(.1677) 


—6 6957 *** 


(.7153) 
.0944 *** 

( 0166) 
0798*** 

(.0114) 
.03 13°" 

( 0097) 
0590 *** 

(.0123) 
.0046 

( 0096) 


— 1215** 
( 0504) 

> d292*9* 
(1177) 


—10557*** 


( 1679) 
—.5559 
( 4872) 


— 1881** 
(.0892) 
—.0360 
( 0479) 


1416 
( 1305) 
.0988 
( 1009) 
.2309* 
( 1253) 


Model 2 


3930% 
( 1693) 
.0818 
(.2862) 
—.2417 
(.2420) 
— 1492 
( 1667) 


— 0085 «e» 
( 0030) 


—6.5192 *** 


( 7147) 
0927*** 
( 0167) 
.0g53 s 
( 0115) 
0354 
(.0097) 
0548 %* 
( 0123) 
0085 
(.0097) 


— 1206** 
( 0502) 

3116 ms 
( 1176) 


—1 0720*** 


(.1686) 
— 5509 
( 4867) 


— 1868** 
( 0892) 

—.0438 
(0484) 


1165 
(.1316) 
0979 
(.1011) 
.2353* 
(.1255) 


WOMEN 

Model 1 Model 2 
4559** ~~ 0432 
(.1933) (.2458) 
1.1395 *** 1.2124*** 
( 2856) (.2802) 

1192 2165 
(.3359) (.3355) 

—.7308*** . —.7542*** 
( 1568) (.1567) 

— 0148*** 
(.0044) 
—9.6973***  —9 $552» 

(1.2744) (1.2762) 
.1601*** .1613 4*4 
(.0302) ( 0302) 

0683 *** 0780*** 
(.0158) (.0161) 
.0550*** .0594 e» 
( 0121) (.0122) 

0622*** .0606 ** 
(.0128) (.0127) 
.0128 0172 
(.0119) (.0119) 

~ .0702 ~ 0651 
(.0760) ( 0759) 

—.6082*** . —,5765*** 
(.1545) (.1553) 

—.5225** -.5610** 
(.2630) (.2642) 

—3.4461** —3.4799** 

(1 7370) (1.7378) 

— 1459* ~ 1393 
(.0881) (.0881) 
.0473 „0452 
( 0571) (.0572) 
.1173 1204 
(.1617) (.1618) 

3293*** .3217** 
(.1247) ( 1250) 
.0893 „0665 


(.1583) 


TABLE 5 (Continued) 


Marital Disruption 


MEN WOMEN 

VARIABLE Model 1 Model 2 Model 1 Model 2 
Spouse!'s education < 12" ...... ae .4891*** 4893*** 1119 .1514 
(.1115) (.1131) ( 1846) (.1842) 
Spouse's education = 16* ......... — — 1479 —.1829 2254 2512 
(.1700) ( 1704) ( 2348) ( 2354) 
Northeast region ..... 66. e ss —,1877* —.1694* 0592 0721 
(.1017) (.1016) (.1157) ( 1150) 
Large city 36549 3701 *** 0022 0118 
( 0955) (.0949) (.1167) ( 1173) 
Very large city MON 4556999 2562 **9 0001 .0061 
(.1020) (.1020) (.1271) ( 1277) 

Log likelihood .... .. —4,271.6 —4,267.1 —3,077 2 —3,0718 


Note — Variables are defined in table 3 SEs are in parentheses, two-tailed test for a significant 
difference from zero. 


age we include here. For females, the increase in the baseline hazard is 
relatively large for each additional year of age from age 10 to age 40— 
pointing to the very low risk of death at age 10— with slower increases 
in the hazard of mortality after age 40. For men we see approximately 
equal increases in mortality risk with increasing age from a low at age 
ten through age 60. From age 60 to 75 and from 75 on, the increases in 
risks with each year of age are significant but modest. Note that the 
cofficients for increasing age after 75 are quite similar for men and 
women. In fact, differences between the coefficients of the splines for 
various ages after 40 are small. 

'The results in table 5 show that black men and women face risks of 
dying approximately equal to those faced by their white counterparts, all 
else equal. This lack of an effect of race on mortality matches results by 
Zick and Smith (1991). However, we find a significant positive effect of 
race on both male and female mortality in additional results not shown 
here that do not include measures of household income. This result sug- 
gests that much of the often-observed differential in mortality between 
blacks and whites arises from differences in their income (see also Mott 
and Haurin 1985; Rogers 1992). 

The effects of education are not symmetric for men and women. For 
women their own education is important and that of their spouse is not. 
Women with less than a high school degree have significantly higher 
mortality. For men the education of their spouses is more important 
than their own. Men with less educated spouses, less than high school, 
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experience higher mortality rates. Conditional on their spouse’s educa- 
tion, men with higher education are at greater risk. We do not have a 
good explanation for this anomalous result. 

An interesting sex difference appears, however, in the effect of the 
spouse’s and subject’s own education. For women, having either a rela- 
tively well-educated or a relatively poorly educated husband does not 
affect their own chances of dying. Men, on the other hand, appear to 
suffer higher mortality risks if their spouses did not finish high school 
but to receive no extra benefits if their spouse finished college. And a 
husband’s own education has no effect on his risks of mortality, whereas 
women’s own education, if low, significantly increases their hazard of 
dying. Perhaps husbands with relatively low levels of eduation increase 
their wives’ mortality risks primarily through their lower contribution to 
household income. If the contribution of wives appears mostly in house- 
hold management and the benefits a well-run home confers and in man- 
agement of health care for the family, then poorly educated wives may 
provide less of these benefits to their husbands—and to themselves— 
than do wives with more schooling. Grossbard-Shechtman (1993) sug- 
gests that men with traits that are relatively undesirable relative to their 
wives’ characteristics have to compensate their wives by giving them a 
larger share of the husband’s income. This extra access to material re- 
sources could be used by the wife to improve her health and well-being. 

Men-—but not women-—living in large cities face heightened risks of 
dying compared to those in smaller cities or rural areas. And—for men 
only—those living in the Northeast appear to be less likely to die than 
those in other regions. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Let us summarize by giving our evidence on the mechanisms through 
which marriage is associated with lower mortality. First, we find—as 
have others—that when we compare men and women who are currently 
married with those who are not, the unmarried face substantially higher 
risks of dying than the married. We also find— contrary to some other 
findings— no statistically significant difference between the marriage ad- 
vantage for men and women. Our results show that although increased 
income does, reduce mortality, it does not appear to be the mechanism 
through which marriage lowers mortality for men but seems to account 
for much of the protective effect of marriage for women. 

Our test of the hypothesis that marriage protects its incumbents by 
integrating them socially receives no support; although living with other 
adults (in addition to the spouse for the married) reduces the chances of 
dying, controlling for living arrangements has no effect on the coefficient 
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for unmarried for either sex. When we do not hold constant the income 
.of the household, we find that each adult living in the household reduces 
the hazard of mortality for both men and women and that dependent 
children reduce mortality risks only for men. When we take into account 
the greater financial resources that often accompany extra adults, how- 
ever, we find that the impact of children disappears for men and that 
the effect of other adults is reduced. These findings suggest that, as Angel 
and Tienda (1982) argue, poor families may add adults to the household 
for the extra income they bring. 

In fact, when we hold household income constant we find no effect of 
living arrangements for women, except that unmarried women living 
with dependent children show higher chances of dying than comparable 
married women. By contrast, holding constant the composition of the 
household makes virtually no difference in the size of the effect of house- 
hold income on the risk of dying. These results imply that for both sexes, 
but especially for women, access to financial resources is a key pathway 
through which marriage improves their well-being and life chances. 

Our results show that men benefit immediately from reduced mortality 
risks at marriage. In addition, their risk of dying drops with marital 
duration as the marriage progresses. We argued earlier that an immediate 
fall in the hazard of mortality with marriage could result from a drop in 
risky behaviors but could probably not result from improved health. The 
benefits of improved health should appear gradually, over time. However, 
the selection of those with the best physical and emotional health into mar- 
riage could also appear as an immediate reduction in the hazard of mortal- 
ity, although as Goldman (1993) points out, this need not be the case. 

For women we see no decline in the hazard of mortality with marriage, 
but we do see a sizable fall in this hazard with each year of marriage. 
If, as our results suggest, women benefit to an important extent from the 
access to higher household income that marriage gives them, then this 
income may be buying them access to better health care, better nutrition, 
better housing, a safer job, less physical and mental stress, and so on. 
Whatever their source, the advantages of marriage for women tend to 
cumulate with the length of the marriage and are quite sizable. 

We also see that movements out of marriage have different implica- 
tions for the mortality risks of men and women. For men, the end of a 
marriage returns them to the level of risk that they faced before they had 
ever married; they fare no better than they did then, but they also fare 
no worse, and this is the case whether they divorce or their wife dies. 
For women, mortality risks are high for those who have never married 
and, by implication, over the lifetimes of those who remain single. The 
risk of dying for women remains unchanged at marriage but falls substan- 
tially over the course of the marriage. For divorced women the chances 
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of dying rise with the end of marriage to the same level as for the never 
married; for separated women they rise to significantly higher levels. 
However, widowed women fare significantly better than all other unmar- 
ried women and about as well as the currently married, at least once we 
hold constant income and living arrangements. 

If, as our results suggest, marriage improves the life chances of women 
primarily through improving their financial well-being, why do never- 
married, separated, and divorced women fare substantially worse than 
widowed women, even once we take household income into account? We 
speculate that widowed women with the same level of household income 
as divorced women are actually better off financially, since they more 
often have access to assets that remain from their marriage, especially a 
house. Divorced women often lose their house and generally must divide 
assets with their ex-husband, but widowed women more often retain the 
family home and other financial assets intact. If so, the superior asset 
position of widows compared to divorced women or never-married 
women could account for the mortality differentials we observe. The 
impact of assets, as well as income, on the mortality of previously married 
women deserves additional attention. 

Our results also show that the effect of marriage depends on its longev- 
ity and that the relationship between marital duration and hazard of 
mortality is quite different for men and women. For men we observe a 
large initial drop in the risk of dying after the wedding, followed by 
an additional, gradually accumulating benefit of marriage duration. For 
women we see no immediate improvement in mortality risks with mar- 
riage but a somewhat larger benefit over time from being in the marriage. 

These findings give us a good deal of evidence on the processes through 
which marriage protects its incumbents and on the ways that the impact 
of marriage differs for men and women. “His” marriage seems to consist 
of a settled life, improved perhaps by the household management skills 
and labors of his wife, especially if she has at least a high school diploma. 
Financial resources improve men's life chances but do not alter the im- 
pact of marriage itself on mortality. Part of this picture of “his” marriage 
comes from the importance to the husband's life chances of his wife's 
educational attainment. 

*Her" marriage seems to offer primarily the benefits of improved 
financial well-being, with the social integration that is unique to marriage 
and motherhood having little additional effect. Although we have not 
directly examined the impact of spells of poverty, our results are consis- 
tent with Zick and Smith's (1991) finding of substantial positive effects 


1S We are unable to test this reasoning directly, because the PSID includes detailed 
information on assets of the type we would require only in some years of the survey. 
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of such spells on the risk of dying, with marginal effects of poverty twice 
as large for women as for men. Note that, in contrast to “his” marriage, 
a married woman’s life chances do not improve with the education of 
her husband if we take household income into account, suggesting that 
financial well-being is the chief route through which highly educated 
husbands improve their wives’ mortality prospects and poorly educated 
husbands diminish them. 

We need to point out, however, that our conclusions are limited by 
several features of the analysis. First, although we have followed a large 
and representative sample of individuals into and out of marriages over 
a lengthy time period, we have not specifically taken into account the 
process through which some individuals select or are selected into mar- 
riage and others are not. Second, we have assumed that individuals are 
homogeneous in their tendency to dissolve a marriage and in their pros- 
pects for losing a spouse to death, given the covariates included in the 
analysis. In fact, people who lead unsettled lives while married— 
drinking, smoking, staying out late—are probably precisely the people 
who are more likely to find themselves unmarried later. And those people 
whose married life offers the fewest benefits to them may be more likely 
to end a marriage and more likely to become widowed. Our future work 
will address both selectivity into marriage and heterogeneity among those 
who are married. In spite of these limitations, this research provides 
evidence in support of the argument that marriage protects its incum- 
bents and offers insights into the mechanisms through which this protec- 
tion is provided. 
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The Organizational Context of Criminal 
Sentencing! 


Jo Dixon 
New York University 


'This article examines sentencing outcomes in 73 counties in Minne- 
sota to appraise three theoretical approaches to sentencing: the for- 
mal legal theory of sentencing, which predicts that legal variables 
are the primary determinants of sentencing, the substantive politi- 
cal theory, which predicts that legal and social status variables 
determine sentencing, and the organizational maintenance theory, 
which predicts that legal and processing variables determine sen- 
tencing. The findings demonstrate that the effects of legal variables 
are important determinants of sentencing irrespective of the organi- 
zational context whereas the effects of plea are conditioned by the 
level of bureaucratization in courts. The results also suggest that 
racial effects on sentencing are curtailed in the context of sentencing 
guidelines. 


INTRODUCTION 


Drawing from a variety of disciplinary perspectives, a substantive body 
of knowledge about the social organization of criminal sentencing has 
evolved. However, the empirical research on criminal sentencing has not 
produced an agreed-upon theory of criminal sentencing processes or a 
widely accepted set of determinants of sentencing outcomes. 

One of the most controversial theoretical debates centers on whether 
sentencing processes reflect a formal legal, substantive political, or orga- 
nizational maintenance rationality: the formal legal theory of sentencing 
predicts that sentencing is primarily determined by legal variables; the 
substantive political theory predicts that sentencing is determined by 
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legal and social status variables; and the organizational maintenance the- 
ory predicts that sentencing is determined by legal and processing vari- 
ables. A careful review of the empirical findings on sentencing indicates 
the degree to which this issue is unresolved. Studies that find minorities 
receiving harsher penalties than nonminorities interpret this finding as 
evidence that sentencing processes reflect political oppression or substan- 
tive political rationality (Garfinkel 1949; Spohn, Gruhl, and Welch 1982; 
Thomson and Zingraff 1981). Other studies argue that sentencing pro- 
cesses mirror formal legal rationality and that variations in sentencing 
can be attributed to legal factors. Thus, racial differentials in sentencing 
occur because of legal attributes correlated with race, for example, offense 
seriousness, prior record, number of charges, harm inflicted, and weapon 
use (Clarke and Koch 1977; Chiricos and Waldo 1975). A third set of studies 
claim support for organizational maintenance rationality in sentencing and 
argues that variations in sentencing outcomes are due to a combination of 
legal factors and processing procedures related to sentence reduction, for 
example, plea disposition (Brereton and Casper 1982; Nardulli 1979; Bern- 
stein, Kelly, and Doyle 1977). Finally, several recent studies observing 
both direct effects of legal variables and interactions between race and plea 
maintain that substantive political and organizational maintenance pro- 
cesses operate simultaneously such that legal factors increase sentences to a 
greater degree for minority populations and pleas are more likely to reduce 
sentences for nonminority populations (Zatz 1985). 

In this article, I integrate the previous sentencing theories into an 
organizational context perspective on sentencing (Flemming, Nardulli, 
and Eisenstein 1992; Eisenstein, Flemming, and Nardulli 1988; Hagan, 
Hewitt, and Alwin 1979; LaFree 1985). This approach suggests that the 
predominant rationality in the organization of sentencing varies across 
courts diverging in the organization of judicial and prosecutorial activi- 
ties. To assess the validity of the organizational context approach, I use 
ordinary least squares (OLS) and logistic regression techniques to analyze 
the effects of racial, legal, and processing variables on imprisonment and 
sentence length in courts varying in the bureaucratization of the technol- 
ogy used to organize the work of prosecutors and judges. 

This research strategy has several advantages over previous ones. 
First, I address a gap in the theoretical literature by integrating the 
insights of earlier sentencing theories. While these theories disagree on 
the rolé of legal, racial, and plea variables, each assumes that one set 
of variables affects sentencing in all courts. Hence, variations in the 
organization of sentencing among courts are viewed as nonproblematic. 
Utilizing the insights of more contemporary studies of courts as formal 
organizations with variations in bureaucratization, I maintain that courts 
organize the work of judges and prosecutors by employing various tech- 
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nologies that vary in their degree of bureaucratization (Eisenstein et al. 
1988; Hagan et al. 1979; LaFree 1985; Tepperman 1973). Moreover, I 
suggest that the level of bureaucratization in these technologies shapes 
sentencing outcomes (Tepperman 1973; Eisenstein et al. 1988; Flemming 
et al. 1992). Because the organizational context perspective synthesizes 
and extends the previous theories of sentencing, it offers a more complex 
and comprehensive examination of sentencing processes. 

Second, I address a gap in the previous empirical literature by intro- 
ducing direct measures of the bureaucratization of court technology into 
previous quantitative models of sentencing. Studies that introduce urban- 
ization into models use theoretical arguments about bureaucratization to 
explain the effects of urbanization, but none of these studies introduce 
direct measures of bureaucratization into sentencing models with formal 
legal, case processsing, and social status variables. Since the inconsis- 
tencies in the findings on the significance of legal, racial, and plea vari- 
ables in nonbureaucratic and bureaucratic contexts form the basis for 
current debates, this research provides a format for explaining the re- 
search findings now considered to be inconsistent. If the bureaucratiza- 
tion of the technology used to organize the work of judges and prosecutors 
in various courts affects the organization of sentencing, then its omission 
in previous models makes the previous inconsistencies in findings under- 
standable. Third, I examine several dimensions of the bureaucratization 
of judicial and prosecutorial technology that add leverage to a theory 
that posits the organization of court technology as an important determi- 
nant of sentencing processes. Fourth, I examine two dimensions of sen- 
tencing decisions, imprisonment and sentence length, separately. Because 
much of the previous research analyzes only one of these dimensions or 
fails to differentiate between the two, support or refutation of competing 
theories is often based on comparing different aspects of the sentencing 
decision. Since the effects of legal, extralegal, and processing variables 
may be different for these two aspects of sentencing, it is important to 
model them separately. Finally, analyses of court variations in sentencing 
processes, such as those in this paper, not only address previous theoreti- 
cal and empirical debates. In addition, they provide a framework for 
developing future theoretical and statistical models that capture the vari- 
ability and complexity of sentencing processes across courts varying in 
the bureaucratization of technologies employed to organize the work of 
court actors. 


THREE THEORETICAL PERSPECTIVES 


Using the current perspectives on sentencing, I appraise three theories 
that purport to explain the determinants of sentencing outcomes. Because 
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most theories of sentencing are general, they make the assumption that 
there is a unitary sentencing system in all courts. Hence, they describe 
the rationality of this unitary system such that individual and case char- 
acteristics that determine sentencing outcomes in all courts can be iden- 
tified. 

The first theory of sentencing argues that the organization of sentencing 
is based on substantive political rationality; the second maintains that 
the organization of sentencing reflects formal legal rationality; and the 
third portrays sentencing as a natural system based on organizational 
maintenance rationality. While not a separate perspective, a fourth ap- 
proach combines the ideas of the substantive political and the organiza- 
tional maintenance perspectives and argues that these rationalities con- 
verge to dilute formal legal rationality. Taken alone, none of these 
theories can successfully explain the divergent sentencing systems that 
form the focus of this paper. However, these general theories have impli- 
cations for explaining variations in sentencing processes across courts 
that differ in the degree of bureaucratization in the organization of prose- 
cutorial and judicial activities. After specifying the assumptions of each 
of the aforementioned approaches and assessing the empirical evidence 
for each, I use an organizational context perspective to formulate an 
explanation of the organization of sentencing that incorporates various 
aspects of the existing theories. 


The Substantive Political Perspective 


The first approach views the organization of sentencing from a substan- 
tive political perspective. One version of this theory views sentencing 
as a form of political oppression. Fostered by the classic works of Karl 
Marx (1859) and Thorsten Sellin (1938) and the more contemporary 
ideas of Richard Quinney (1970), this version argues that the admin- 
istration of sentencing is a politically organized system wherein the pow- 
erful use the police power of the state to reinforce their privileged position 
by reducing their legal liability for illegal behavior. This line of reason- 
ing focuses on the influence that social class or social status charac- 
teristics have on sentencing outcomes (Quinney 1970). A second version 
of the substantive political perspective also focuses on the influence that 
social class or social status factors have on sentencing, but explains these 
effects in terms of social welfare (Savelsberg 1992; Nonet and Selznick 
1978; Levin 1977). According to this version, welfare rationalities have 
motivated the introduction of a substantive political sentencing struc- 
ture that can influence the relationship between social status and sen- 
tencing. Thus, sentencing in the modern welfare state often deems the 
conditions associated with offenders of lower economic and social status 
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as mitigating or aggravating circumstances for determining sentencing 
outcomes. 

Regardless of which version of the substantive political theory one 
accepts, it is assumed that economic and social, as well as legal, factors 
influence sentencing. The substantive political theory of sentencing 
would predict that extralegal factors such as class and race, as well as 
legal factors, play a role in sentencing. Some of the early empirical re- 
search on sentencing finds that minorities such as blacks receive harsher 
sentences than whites, especially blacks who murder whites (Martin 
1934; Johnson 1957; Garfinkel 1949). Although these findings are often 
interpreted as evidence for the substantive political model of sentencing, 
their use of bivariate statistics renders them weak at best. Only a few 
contemporary studies find a direct link between social class and/or race 
once legal attributes are controlled (Spohn et al. 1982; Unnever, Frazier, 
and Henretta 1980). Most of the results from recent studies that include 
class or racial and legal variables find support for the formal legal per- 
spective. 


The Formal Legal Perspective 


According to the formal legal approach, the organization of bureaucratic 
and legal decision making is perceived as a technically rational machine. 
Accepting Weberian descriptions of modern organization as technically 
rational and applying Weber's argument to the organization of sentencing 
decisions, followers of the formal legal perspective submit that formal 
legal rules govern sentencing decisions via the application of these rules 
to specific cases. Hence, in addition to being predictable, sentencing out- 
comes are primarily the result of legal rules and criteria applied equally 
to all classes and races (Lukács 1971). 

From the viewpoint of the formal legal theory, one would expect legal 
factors to be the major determinants of sentencing outcomes. Thus, of- 
fenders with different class or status characteristics committing crimes 
of equal severity would receive similar sentences. 

Unlike earlier bivariate research, most contemporary research employs 
multivariate models that include social class or race, as well as measures 
of legal variables correlated with class and race. The results from the 
majority of these studies indicate that class and race become statistically 
insignificant once legal attributes such as offense severity and prior record 
are controlled (Chiricos and Waldo 1975; Bernstein et al. 1977; Burke 
and Turk 1975). Hence, most contemporary research supports formal 
legal explanations of sentencing processes. Given the scarce evidence for 
the substantive political model, Hagan (1974) and Kleck (1981) conclude 
that offender characteristics such as race contribute little to understand- 
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ing sentencing differentials. Similarly, in a more recent review of the 
numerous studies of sentencing, Wilbanks (1987) infers that racial and 
class variations in sentencing are generally reduced to zero when legal 
variables are controlled and that claims of a racist criminal justice system 
in the United States are based largely on myth rather than reality. 

While most contemporary models of sentencing include the legal vari- 
ables needed to test the merits of the substantive political and formal 
legal perspectives, many of them lack the processing variables needed to 
simultaneously test the merits of the organizational maintenance theory 
of sentencing. 


The Organizational Maintenance Perspective 


Repudiating the Weberian perception of the organization of sentencing 
as a technically rational machine, as well as the Marxian perception of 
it as a political machine, the organizational maintenance perspective de- 
picts the organization of sentencing as a natural system that operates on 
the basis of “Michels’s law.” According to Michels (1915), the impera- 
tives of organizational maintenance deflect the system from the pursuit 
of formal rational goals and result in the development of operating goals 
by organizational elites. When Michels’s law is applied to the sentencing 
process, the organization of sentencing is perceived to be an organiza- 
tional maintenance process created by courtroom elites. Because a com- 
plex network of ongoing informal relationships among court actors is 
formed, a cooperative effort to efficiently dispose of cases evolves, with 
effects not envisioned by the substantive political or formal legal models. 
Courtroom elites come to share common interests in disposing of cases, 
and the mutual interdependence that develops institutionalizes the pre- 
sumption of guilt and plea bargaining (Eisenstein and Jacob 1977). 

Moreover, an elaborate incentive system for plea inducement emerges. 
Numerous scholars elaborate on the various incentives that police, prose- 
cutors, defense lawyers, and judges have for cooperating in the induce- 
ment of guilty pleas (Newman 1956; Blumberg 1967; Sudnow 1965). 
Adopting this approach, the central problem for understanding the orga- 
nization of sentencing becomes defining the operational rather than the 
political or formal legal goals of sentencing. Because attention is diverted 
from political or formal rules, attention is given to the role that infor- 
mal rules and incentives play in organizational maintenance and survi- 
val. 

The sentencing theory emerging from this approach defines efficient 
case disposition as the operational goal that maintains a stable and or- 
derly sentencing system. Because all members of the courtroom work 
group receive benefits from disposing of cases with minimal effort, incen- 
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tives emerge that positively reward pleas via reduced sentences. Accord- 
ingly, “the state, at the relatively small cost of charge reduction or sen- 
tence lenicency, gains the numerous advantages of the plea of guilty over 
a long, costly and always uncertain trial” (Newman 1956). An organiza- 
tional maintenance approach to sentencing would predict that offenders 
who plead guilty would be rewarded with shorter sentences than those 
with trial dispositions. From the viewpoint of organizational mainte- 
nance theory, one would expect both legal criteria and plea dispositions 
to have an effect on sentencing independent of the social status of an 
offender. Because the emphasis is on organizational maintenance, how- 
ever, social status characteristics such as class and race would have no 
significant relationship to sentence outcomes. 


A Combined Substantive Political/Organizational Maintenance 
Approach 


Claiming that political and organizational maintenance goals are simulta- 
neously operating to displace formal legal rationality, some maintain that 
politics are institutionalized in organizational practices (Selznick 1966). 
Hence, bias against minorities in sentencing is an indirect political pro- 
cess that is institutionalized behind the facade of organizational mainte- 
nance in courts. According to Chambliss and Seidman (1971), certain 
categories of offenders, specifically whites, are induced to enter pleas that 
reduce their sentences, while other categories, specifically nonwhites, are 
processed in ways that fail to reduce their sentences. Because substantive 
political and organizational maintenance rationality erode formal legal 
rationality, processing variables and racial variables interact to affect 
sentencing. Although legal variables affect sentencing, there is also an 
interaction between the effects of class or race and plea. Hence, minori- 
ties or lower-class individuals with plea dispositions do not receive the 
sentence reductions given to whites or upper-class individuals who plead 
guilty. 

Findings from research incorporating processing variables such as plea 
into models with racial and legal variables indicate that plea directly 
affects sentencing or that race and processing modes interact to affect 
sentencing (Hagan 1975; Lizotte 1978; LaFree 1980; Bernstein et al. 1977; 
Spohn et al. 1982; Brereton and Casper 1982; Uhlman and Walker 1980; 
Zatz 1985). Hence, the results are interpreted as evidence for either the 
organizational maintenance or the combined substantive political/organi- 
zational maintenance theories. While these models contain the legal, ra- 
cial, and processing variables necessary to determine which of the afore- 
mentioned theories of sentencing is supported, they are not capable of 
answering questions about court variations in sentencing processes. 
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The Organizational Context Perspective 


Taken alone, none of these sentencing theories can fully explain variations 
in sentencing across courts. Since each perspective begins with the assump- 
tion that courts operate with a unitary system of sentencing, some rational- 
ity of sentencing is stressed with the exclusion or diminution of others. An 
alternative and less-utilized approach to the study of sentencing, the con- 
textual approach, provides an analytical tool for capturing variations in 
sentencing processes across courts. A contextual perspective on sentencing 
maintains that the sentencing of individuals in a given court is influenced 
by the political, social, and organizational context of the court. If we accept 
this premise, it is possible to synthesize the theoretical ideas from the ex- 
isting models of sentencing and formulate a contextual perspective that ig- 
nores neither the formal legal nor the political and organizational mainte- 
nance rationalities operating in sentencing processes (Savelsberg 1992). 

Reviews of the sentencing literature indicate the need for a contextual 
analysis of sentencing processes (Hagan and Bumiller 1983; Farrell and 
Holmes 1991; Savelsberg 1992). Although the few studies of the context 
of sentencing primarily focus on the influence of social and political envi- 
ronments outside the court on sentencing (Balbus 1977; Levin 1977; My- 
ers and Talarico 1986), several recent studies employ an organizational 
framework that explores the effects of the formal and informal organiza- 
tional contexts of courts on sentencing (Hagan 1977; Hagan et al. 1979; 
LaFree 1985; Nardulli, Eisenstein, and Flemming 1988; Eisenstein et al. 
1988; Flemming et al. 1992; Myers and Talarico 1986, 1987). For exam- 
ple, in an analysis of the sentencing of white-collar offenders, Benson 
and Walker (1988) suggest that differences in court contexts explain the 
incongruencies between their findings and the earlier findings of Wheeler, 
Wiseburd, and Bode (1982). A debate continues in the organizational 
context literature on criminal sentencing over the role that the bureau- 
cratic organization of court work plays in determining which of the vari- 
ous theories of sentencing is supported in nonbureaucratic and in bureau- 
cratic contexts. Most of the empirical work addressing this problem 
examines the effects of legal variables, social class or status, and plea 
bargaining on sentencing in rural and urban courts. 

One set of studies finds evidence for the formal legal model of sentenc- 
ing in urban courts and evidence for the substantive political model in 
rural courts (Hagan 1977; Pope 1976; Austin 1981; Miethe and Moore 
1985; Benson and Walker 1988). In other words, they find that legal 
variables predict sentencing in urban courts, while legal and social status 
variables affect sentencing in rural courts. Applying Weberian theories 
of bureaucratic organization, rural-urban differences are attributed to 
the rationalization and bureaucratic administration of justice found in 
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urban courts as opposed to the lack of bureaucratic administration in 
rural courts. According to Weber (1954), the administration of law has 
become increasingly bureaucratic and rational with abstract formal legal 
criteria replacing irrational criteria in decision making. More specifically, 
“whatever cannot be construed in legal terms is. . . legally irrelevant” 
(Weber 1954, p. 64; Myers and Talarico 1986), In recent formulations of 
these ideas, Tepperman (1973) makes Weberian assumptions about the 
organization of sentencing in urban courts and argues that sentencing 
decisions in urban bureaucratized courts are characterized by universal- 
istic legal standards and a disregard of statuses ascribed to offenders 
as criteria upon which decisions are made. Antithetically, sentencing in 
less-bureaucratized rural courts depends on both legal criteria and legally 
irrelevant criteria such as social status. 

In contrast, findings from other recent studies refute these results. Data 
from several studies demonstrate the opposite pattern; the formal legal 
model of sentencing fits sentencing practices in rural courts, while the 
substantive political or organizational maintenance models are reflected 
in sentencing processes in urban courts (Myers and Talarico 1986, 1987; 
LaFree 1985; Nardulli et al. 1988; Eisenstein et al. 1988; Flemming et 
al. 1992). This research finds that legal variables affect sentencing in 
rural courts, while legal variables and social status or processing vari- 
ables affect sentencing in urban courts. Two explanations are given for 
the patterns found in these studies (Hagan 1977; Pope 1976; Austin 1981). 
One explanation (Chambliss and Seidman 1971) submits that the admin- 
istration of law in highly bureaucratized courts, such as organizationally 
strained urban courts, entails the use of institutionalized class, race, and 
sex inequality. Hence, individuals belonging to politically powerless 
groups sentenced in strained and bureaucratic urban courts receive more 
severe punishments than similar individuals sentenced in nonbureau- 
cratic rural courts. 'The second explanation, based largely on qualitative 
data on nine courts, maintains that the coupling and informal relations 
of work groups in rural and urban courts varies in ways that influence 
decision making such as sentencing. According to this perspective, the 
nonbureaucratic organization of tightly coupled judicial and prosecu- 
torial activities in rural courts creates stable local legal cultures with high 
levels of interaction, visibility, and community accountability (Nardulli 
et al. 1988; Eisenstein et al. 1988; Flemming et al. 1992). As Eisenstein 
et al. (1988) state, “These features combine to make the court community 
members more visible to one another, to clients, and to the community 
at large, increasing accountability to the community and reducing discre- 
tion in court processing" (Eisenstein et al. 1988, p. 269). In contrast, 
work groups in highly bureaucratic and loosely coupled urban contexts 
characterized by low interaction, visibility, and accountability are more 
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likely to produce informal local legal cultures that use discretion in deci- 
sion making. Hence, they employ plea bargaining and sentencing prac- 
tices that are more individually determined, more discretionary, and 
more likely to invoke the use of legally irrelevant criteria in sentencing. 
The evidence supporting this explanation is less than unequivocal, how- 
ever, since Hagan et al. (1979) find that variations in the coupling be- 
tween court offices are largely ceremonial, with little influence on sentenc- 
ing. Whether one accepts the explanation of Chambliss and Seidman 
(1971) or the alternative explanation of Eisenstein et al. (1988), both 
predict that rural nonbureaucratic courts are characterized by universal- 
istic legal standards that reduce the use of nonlegal criteria in sentencing. 
Concomitantly, sentencing in urban bureaucratized courts is more discre- 
tionary and allows for the use of both legal and legally irrelevant criteria. 

How can one account for the discrepancies between these sets of find- 
ings? While previous studies are noteworthy for considering the organiza- 
tional context of sentencing, they have not directly specified the role that 
bureaucratization plays in conditioning the effects of formal legal, social, 
and processing variables on sentencing in nonbureaucratically and bu- 
reaucratically organized courts. In general, the prior quantitative re- 
search attributes differences in sentencing in rural and urban courts to 
bureaucratization, without introducing any direct measures of bureaucra- 
tization in their models. For example, Hagan (1977) employs urbaniza- 
tion as a proxy for bureaucratization, while Myers and Talarico (1986, 
1987) utilize caseload. As Myers and Talarico (1986) suggest, urbaniza- 
tion and caseload are often correlated with bureaucratization, but do not 
directly tap the dimensions of bureaucratization, such as complexity of 
division of labor and decentralization of decision making, identified in 
the organizational literature on bureaucracy and the administrative liter- 
ature on court organization. Even the presumed strong correlation be- 
tween bureaucratic organization and urbanization becomes suspect when 
one looks at the literature on court administration, which shows that 
bureaucratic organization may be more characteristic of courts in rural 
areas. For example, courts in rural areas often share judges and devise a 
very complex division of labor and a very decentralized decision-making 
process (Luskin and Luskin 1986). 

A few studies actually introduce several measures of bureaucratization 
related to the division of labor and decentralization of decision making 
in judicial and prosecutorial work, but the data in these studies are 
limited to cases processed in nine middle-sized jurisdictions (Nardulli et 
al. 1988; Eisenstein et al. 1988; Flemming et al. 1992). Moreover, their 
exclusive reliance on court-level data and bivariate analyses of relation- 
ships between court characteristics and aggregate sentencing outcomes 
does not permit them to disentangle the effects of individual- and court- 
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level variables on sentencing. The degree to which the effects of individ- 
ual-level variables such as severity, prior record, plea, and race on sen- 
tencing vary across courts differing in the organization of judicial and 
prosecutorial activites has not been adequately addressed and warrants 
further investigation. 

It is premature to accept either set of previous contradictory findings 
regarding the role of bureaucracy in structuring sentencing processes. 
The degree to which bureaucratic organization structures sentencing pro- 
cesses is still problematic. To date, no research has examined the effects 
of formal legal, social status, and processing variables on sentencing 
outcomes in courts that vary across different dimensions of bureaucratic 
organization. Thus, this study extends the newly emerging research 
agenda on organizational contexts by presenting a model that allows a 
consideration of the impact of various aspects of bureaucratic organiza- 
tion in producing different sentencing processes. If Tepperman (1973) 
has properly specified the relationship between bureaucratic organization 
and sentencing, then sentencing in nonbureaucratically organized courts 
depends on legal criteria and extralegal criteria such as social status, 
while in bureaucratized courts, a reliance on social status will be absent 
and sentencing will be primarily based on legal criteria such as offense 
severity and prior record. If, on the other hand, bureaucratic organiza- 
tion structures incentive systems for plea bargaining (Chambliss and 
Seidman 1971) and/or the informal organization of work-group cultures 
(Eisenstein et al. 1988), sentencing in loosely coupled bureaucratic con- 
texts will invoke the use of legally irrelevant criteria related to plea or 
race more than sentencing in nonbureaucratic contexts, where plea incen- 
tives are less and coupling among court actors is tightly structured. 

In the past few years, there have been fewer sentencing studies that 
empirically examine sentencing processes in courts with differing organi- 
zational contexts. Perhaps, this reflects dissatisfaction with the lack of 
any coherent pattern in the sentencing literature. Some authors suggest 
that the development of sentencing guidelines has reduced discretion in 
judicial decision making and lessened the possibility that social status and 
processing can contaminate the sentencing process. The first legislatively 
mandated sentencing guidelines were developed in Minnesota in 1980 (a 
more detailed discussion of the Minnesota sentencing guidelines is pro- 
vided in the next section), although most states, as well as the federal 
government, have implemented some form of guidelines for sentencing 
(Champion 1989). Rejecting the notion that sentencing guidelines have 
eliminated sentencing disparities, others argue that the effects of legally 
irrelevant criteria creep back into sentencing once sentencing guidelines 
are institutionalized or that discretion is moved from the sentencing stage 
to earlier stages of processing (von Hirsch, Knapp, and Tonry 1987; 
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Greenberg and Humphries 1980). While it would be premature to gener- 
alize the findings in guidelines states to nonguidelines states, the predomi- 
nance of guidelines in most states compels scholars interested in sentenc- 
ing to examine sentencing in guidelines states as well as in nonguideline 
states. While there are numerous studies in nonguidelines states, there 
are only a few studies in states with sentencing guidelines. Moreover, 
these studies generally ignore organizational variations among courts that 
may produce differential sentencing patterns despite the introduction of 
sentencing guidelines. 

To date, no study has been conducted that examines the context of 
sentencing where an explicit set of sentencing guidelines are implemented 
across courts varying in the degree of bureaucratization in the organiza- 
tion of prosecutorial and judicial activities. This research attempts to fill 
this void by extending the newly emerging agenda on contextual effects 
by looking at organizational contexts in a state with sentencing guide- 
lines. While it is premature to generalize from the findings on sentencing 
in one state, this research points to the importance of state sentencing 
policies and organizational variations among courts for understanding 
the contradictory findings of previous research on sentencing processes. If 
there are variations in sentencing processes across differentially organized 
courts in a sentencing guidelines state, then there will certainly be varia- 
tions in states with no state-organized effort to reduce the influences of 
social status and processing factors on sentencing. 


THE DATA 


The sample of 1,532 cases for this study comes from the Minnesota State 
Court Administrator’s case-tracking system and consists of all felony 
cases ending in conviction initiated in the first six months of 1983.7 The 
data come from four sources. (1) Information on the offense severity, 
prior record, race, sentence type, and sentence length comes from the 
Minnesota Sentencing Commission’s database for convicted cases in Min- 
nesota.* (2) Attorney-type and disposition-type information comes from 
the statewide case-tracking system of the Minnesota State Court Admin- 
istrator’s Office. The assistant director and staff members of the Minne- 
sota State Court Administrator’s Office and the director and staff mem- 


? Because the percentage of cases censored, i.e , not completed before the end of the 
data collection period, is extremely small and the residuals from an OLS regression 
approximate the normal distribution, the censored cases in this sample do not present 
problems for estimation. 

* There is no problem with missing data on the case information variables since the 
number of cases with missing data is minuscule. 
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bers of the Minnesota Sentencing Guidelines Commission provided 
invaluable assistance in preparing the data for analysis and spent numer- 
ous hours explaining the Minnesota court rules and sentencing guidelines. 
(3) The information on the organization of the work of the judges comes 
from responses to telephone interviews with the judicial administrators 
of the 10 judicial districts in the state of Minnesota. Interviews with the’ 
Minnesota assistant state court administrator informed us of the types of 
variations in the organization of judicial activities in Minnesota. The 
Minnesota State Court Administrator’s Office provided maps of each of 
the 10 judicial districts and the names of the judicial administrators for 
each of the 10 districts. They also contacted the judicial administrators 
and informed them that they would be receiving a phone call from us 
and that they were to provide us with information on the types of docket 
and calendaring systems used by judges in each county. We conducted 
telephone interviews with all of the judicial administrators. They pro- 
vided us with the information on docket and calendaring systems in each 
county in Minnesota, as well as other information on judicial assign- 
ments. (4) The information on the organization of the prosecutors’ offices 
comes from responses to a questionnaire given to the chief prosecutor 
in each county. Before designing the questionnaire, we interviewed the 
director of the Minnesota County Attorney’s Association, a previous 
court administrator for Minneapolis, and several previous chief prosecu- 
tors in Minneapolis to gain information about the various ways the prose- 
cutors organize the work in their offices. In addition, several judicial 
administrators and prosecutors pretested the prosecutor questionnaire on 
the organization of prosecutorial activities. The director of the Minnesota 
County Attorney’s Association provided us with the name and address 
of the chief prosecutor in each county. We mailed a revised questionnaire 
to the chief prosecutor in each county. In order to better understand the 
organization of each prosecutor’s office, we asked them to return any 
existing written organizational chart of their office with their question- 
naire. For offices with no existing organizational chart, we asked the 
chief prosecutor to sketch a chart indicating departments, divisions, and 
lines of authority. After receiving the returned questionnaires, we con- 
ducted interviews with the chief prosecutors in Minneapolis and Saint 
Paul.* It was our intention to examine organizational variations in the 
public defenders’ offices, but an interview with the director of the Minne- 


4 Information on the judicial administration was obtained for all of the counties in 
Minnesota, while information on the prosecutors’ offices was obtained for 84% of the 
counties. A careful examination of other characteristics of the missing courts gives no 
evidence of selection bias These courts are located in various geographic areas and 
do not come from any particular judicial district. 
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sota Association of Public Defenders revealed that their organizational 
structures were relatively uniform across courts since their control was 
state rather than county based. Although Hagan et al.’s (1979) work on 
the influence of probation officers on sentencing is important in some 
contexts, it is not applicable in Minnesota since the introduction of sen- 
tencing guidelines in Minnesota was accompanied by the elimination of 
probation officer sentencing recommendations. 

It is important to note that Minnesota is a sentencing guidelines state. 
In fact, Minnesota was the first state to implement both presumptive 
dispositional and durational guidelines for sentencing. The guidelines 
went into effect for any felony conviction after May 1, 1980 (for a detailed 
description of the guidelines, see Miethe and Moore [1985], Martin [1983], 
Minnesota Sentencing Guidelines Commission [1984], Knapp [1982], and 
von Hirsch et al. [1987]). The intent of the guidelines was to establish 
a set of consistent standards for sentencing that would increase uniform- 
ity in both the dispositional (in/out) and durational (sentence length) as- 
pects of sentencing decisions. A “modified deserts” standard was adopted 
whereby presumptive sentencing dispositions and durations are deter- 
mined by the severity of the conviction offense and, to a lesser extent, 
the criminal history of the offender. The presumptive sentencing disposi- 
tions and durations for each combination of severity/criminal history 
were determined by the Minnesota Sentencing Guidelines Commission 
and are presented in the form of a sentencing grid. 

Although the Minnesota system is considered one of the most compre- 
hensive determinate sentencing systems, there is sufficient opportunity for 
sentencing disparities. For example, judges may diverge from presumptive 
sentences within a 15% range without departing from the guidelines. In one 
evaluation, Miethe and Moore (1985) find that the likelihood of receiving an 
aggravated departure from the guidelines is influenced by the socioeco- 
nomic attributes of defendants. While evaluations of the role of offense se- 
verity, prior record, plea, and race under the Minnesota guidelines have 
been performed (Minnesota Sentencing Guidelines Commission 1984; 
Miethe and Moore 1985; Moore and Miethe 1986; Miethe 1987), these pre- 
vious studies are unable to gauge court variations in the predictors of sen- 
tencing outcomes. It is also true that these studies were conducted shortly 
after the implementation of sentencing guidelines. If, as some authors have 
suggested, sentencing practices in Minnesota adhered to guideline stan- 
dards during early implementation, but have shifted toward preguideline 
patterns in the later years of institutionalization, then it is important to con- 
tinudlly monitor sentencing processes (von Hirsch et al. 1987). 

Although previous studies provide evidence that the effects of social 
characteristics such as race and socioeconomic status diminished with the 
introduction of sentencing guidelines in Minnesota, the extent to which 
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discretion moved from sentencing to plea bargaining or occurred in courts 
with particular forms of judicial and prosecutorial organization is un- 
known. Because sentencing guidelines are designed to minimize discre- 
tion in sentencing dispositions and durations across judges and courts, 
they provide a particularly rich context for studying the variations in the 
determinants of sentencing across courts. Estimating the effects of social 
and processing variables on sentencing in a sentencing guidelines context 
provides the most conservative estimates of their effects. If there are 
significant differences in the effects of various social and processing vari- 
ables on sentencing once the effects of legal variables are controlled in 
guidelines states, then there will certainly be greater effects in states 
without state-imposed sentencing guidelines. Moreover, if the effects of 
legal, processing, and social variables vary across organizational settings 
in a guidelines state, then they will certainly vary across organizational 
settings in states without state policies designed to create uniformity. 
While disparities in sentencing are reduced in Minnesota because of the 
guidelines, organizational variations are maximized. Because counties 
vary in the organization of judicial and prosecutorial activities in Minne- 
sota, it is possible to compare sentencing processes across courts varying 
in their organizational forms. In summary, the existence of a set of sentenc- 
ing guidelines designed to reduce sentencing disparity coupled with county 
variations in judicial and prosecutorial organization in Minnesota renders 
it an optimal state for exploring the effects of legal, processing, and social 
variables on sentencing in courts varying in the bureaucratization of the 
technology designed to organize the activities of judges and prosecutors. 


THE MEASURES AND METHODS 
Measuring the Dependent Variables 


I analyze two measures of the dependent variable, sentencing. One re- 
flects the probability of receiving a prison-term sentence, and the other 
gauges the length of the sentence received for defendants receiving a 
prison term. I compute the prison-term sentence by giving a score of “1” 
to all cases receiving a prison term as all or part of their sentence. This 
includes cases receiving only prison terms and cases receiving prison 
terms plus other punishments such as fines and probation. Cases score 
“0” if they do not receive prison as all or part of their sentence. Included 
in this category are cases that receive diversion, probation, fines, jail 
terms, or some combination of these. As for the prison-length measure 
of sentencing, I measure the number of months of prison given to the 
defendant at sentencing. The measures for the dependent and indepen- 
dent variables are shown in table 1. 
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CODING PROCEDURES AND SUMMARY MEASURES FOR VARIABLES USED IN 
SENTENCING MODELS 


Variable Coding 
Sentencing outcome 
| ag gf. t) ¢ RRR ee .. Was the offender sentenced to prison? (0 = no; 1 
= yes; x = .21, SD = .41) 
Sentence length ............. ..... Length of prison sentence in months for offenders 
sentenced to prison (range = 1—140; x = 13.04, 
SD = 17.98) 
Legal: 
Severity.. — e oec re . Minnesota sentencing guidelines: severity level 
based on statutes (range = 1-10, x = 3.51, SD 
= 1.78) 
History ce one cmo Gd Minnesota sentencing guidelines: total criminal his- 


tory points based on weighted history (range = 
1-6; x = 1.30, SD = 1 77) 

Multiple charges ...... ... . Were there multiple charges brought against the of- 
fender at the original charging stage? (0 — sin- 
gle charge; 1 — multiple charges, x — .49, SD 


st ,50) 
Weapon ce rex even isa teense Did the offender use a weapon in the commission 
of his/her crime? (0 = no; 1 = yes; x = .05, 
SD = .22) 
Processing: 
PICA oe caier. thee ed de coms Did the offender go to trial or plead guilty? (0 = 
trial; 1 = plea; x = 95, SD = .21) 
Attorney type .......... eere Did the offender use a public or private attorney? 
(0 = public attorney; 1 = private attorney, x = 
.18, SD = .38) 
Social status 
RACE sanaot rast Noc wee Race of offender (0 = nonwhite; 1 = white; x = 
.79,SD = .41) 


Judicial bureaucratization: 

Judicial complexity ........... ... Was this case processed in a court where the judi- 
cial division of labor is characterized as non- 
complex with mixed dockets or complex with 
specialized criminal dockets? (0 = noncomplex 
division of judicial labor [nonspecialized mixed 
docket]; 1 = complex division of judicial labor 
[specialized dockets with specific criminal 
docket]; x = 52, SD = .50) 

Judicial decentralization.. ....... Was this case processed in a court where judicial 
decision making is characterized as centralized 
with an individual judicial calendar or decentral- 
ized with a master judicial calendar? (0 = cen- 
tralized judicial decision making [individual cal- 
endar] 1 = decentralized judicial decision 
making [master calendar], x = .66, SD = .47) 
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TABLE 1 (Continued) 


Vanable Coding 


Prosecutorial bureaucratization: 

Prosecutor complexity ......... .. Was this case prosecuted in a prosecutor's office 
where the prosecutorial division of labor is non- 
complex or complex? (0 = noncomplex division of 
prosecutorial labor [three or fewer divisions or de- 
partments]; 1 = complex division of prosecutorial 
labor [more than three divisions or departments]; x 
= 65, SD = 48) 

Prosecutor decentralization ...... Was the case prosecuted in a prosecutor's office 
where the prosecutorial decision making is central- 
ized in the hands of the chief prosecutor or decen- 
tralized so that any assistant prosecutor can make 
decisions? (0 = centralized prosecutorial decision 
making [only chief prosecutor has authority to 
make plea bargains] 1 = decentralized prosecu- 
torial decision making [any assistant prosecutor 
has authority to make plea bargains] x = .78, SD 
= 41) 


Measuring the Independent Variables 


] use four measures of the legal variables. The first has a range of 1—10 
and conveys the severity of the conviction offense. Several first-degree 
murder cases are excluded because they are outliers, since the sentence 
is mandatory imprisonment for life. Previous research suggests a number 
of possible measures of offense severity: maximum sentence allowed by 
law, judge's evaluations of seriousness, public survey response evalua- 
tions of seriousness, number of defendants, whether defendants resist 
arrest, degree of injury to victims, and whether weapons are used (Ha- 
gan, Nagel, and Albonetti 1980; Lizotte 1978; LaFree 1980). The measure 
I employ indicates the seriousness level of the most severe conviction 
offense as determined by the Minnesota Sentencing Guidelines Commis- 
sion (1984).5 The commission assigns every Minnesota felony statute a 
severity score with a range of 1—10. 


5 When an offender is convicted of more than one charge, the severity level of the 
most serious charge is used since this is the charge used for determining the sentence 
for offenders convicted of multiple offenses. 


$ Because the severity level I use is the same seriousness level used by the courts to 
sentence, it has less measurement error than measures in previous studies, where less 
is known about the dimensions used in formulating the seriousness level used by court 
actors. However, it should be noted that the severity level 1s organizationally derived 
by the Minnesota Sentencing Guidelines Commission. 
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The second legal variable operationalizes the criminal history of the 
offender. Previous studies employ a number of scientifically derived mea- 
sures of prior record. Some commonly used ones are prior arrests, prior 
convictions, and prior incarcerations (Lizotte 1978; Zatz 1985). A few 
studies include prior juvenile arrests (Greenwood, Petersilia, and Zimring 
1980). Rather than a scientifically derived measure, the criminal history 
measure I use is an organizationally derived measure (Minnesota Sentenc- 
ing Guidelines Commission 1984). This index, ranging from one to six, 
is computed by summing the weighted points accrued from the following 
items: (1) prior felony record, (2) custody status at the time of the offense, 
(3) prior misdemeanor and gross misdemeanor record, and (4) prior juve- 
nile record for young adult felons (for a detailed discussion of the 
weighting of criminal history information, see Minnesota Sentencing 
Guidelines Commission [1984]).’ Although the sentencing commission 
specifies the items to be used in computing the prior-record scores, it has 
been noted that prosecutors often engage in a practice of building up the 
prior criminal history scores to ensure imprisonment (von Hirsch et al. 
1987). In order to avoid biases introduced by this practice, I am using 
the prior-record score determined by the sentencing commission at dispo- 
sition rather than by the prosecutor at the charging stage. 

The third legal variable, multiple charges, is a dichotomous variable 
that designates whether the defendant had one charge or multiple charges 
at the original charging stage. Finally, the fourth legal variable, weapon, 
is operationalized as a dichotomous variable designating whether the 
offender used a weapon in the commission of his or her crime. 

In appraising the influence of legal variables on sentencing, I expect 
each to have a positive effect on the probability of imprisonment and 
the length of sentence. The Minnesota sentencing guidelines explicitly 
incorporate conviction offense severity and prior history as the basis for 
the prescriptive sentences recommended to judges. Because Minnesota 
defines retribution as the primary task of sentencing, I expect the severity 
of the conviction offense to have more explanatory power than the other 
legal variables. Although the Minnesota Sentencing Commission failed 
to adopt utilitarian goals, this goal was retained with reduced importance 
with the inclusion of prior record as the lesser of the two major compo- 
nents of the recommended sentence. Hence, I expect prior record to affect 
sentencing, but to a lesser degree than offense severity. Since the use 


7 The measure of criminal history used in this research is more detailed than that 
used by previous researchers because it weights the previous offenses according to 
seriousness rather than adding up the number of previous prior offenses with no 
regard for their seriousness. It also contains less measurement error because it is the 
score used by the sentencing commission in determining presumptive sentences. 
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of a weapon and the perpetration of multiple offenses are aggravating 
circumstances that are legitimate reasons for increasing sentences, it is 
expected that they will have a positive effect on sentencing, although 
this effect will be less than that of the two major determining factors, 
offense severity and prior record. 

To operationalize case processing, I use several variables. The first is 
a plea variable that differentiates cases resolved by pleas from cases 
resolved by trial by jury or trial by judge. Guilty-plea cases score “1” 
and trial cases, whether by judge or jury, score “O.”® The common claim 
that cases represented by private lawyers follow a different route in case 
processing prompted the inclusion of attorney type as a second case pro- 
cessing variable. Cases using a private attorney receive a score of “1,” 
and cases using a public attorney or representing themselves receive a 
score of “0.” 

As in most of the previous studies, I examine the effects of race on 
sentencing to assess the role of social status on sentencing and to test the 
merits of the substantive political theory of sentencing. Measures of either 
race or income are typically included since there are usually problems of 
multicollinearity if both measures are introduced in the same model. 
Since I do not have any available data on the income or occupational 
status of offenders, I include race in my models. Race is often included 
rather than income because information on race is generally more avail- 
able in court data, but also because it is typically a more salient basis 
for discrimination in criminal court. This is because most criminal offend- 
ers are in the lower income range, while there are considerably more 
variations in race and ethnicity to use as a basis for discrimination. Cases 
score “0” if they are nonwhite, “1” if they are white.'° There are several 
issues regarding the race variable that should be mentioned. First, several 
studies reveal that the racial composition of the offender/victim dyad is 


5 Although the data contain a substantial number of trial cases, the number is not 
large enough to distinguish trial-by-jury cases from trial-by-judge cases in statistical 
analysis. 

? The number of offenders representing themselves is minuscule. Hence, this variable 
primarily represents a distinction between the case processing routes of private and 
public attorneys. 

1? Some sentencing studies compare whites to nonwhites (Lizotte 1978; Chiricos and 
Waldo 1975), while others conduct separate analyses for whites, blacks, and Hispanics 
(Zatz 1985). While there are a sufficient number of nonwhites, especially Native 
Americans, the number in each category is not large enough to distinguish the various 
nonwhite categories 1n a statistical analysis, especially in the contextual subsamples. 
While the size of the race coefficient may vary across the nonwhite categories, the 
direction of the effects of race should be the same for the minorities I conducted a 
separate analysis of the various races in the nonwhite category, and the same patterns 
of sentencing are found for each group. 
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an important consideration in sentencing, especially for cases of rape 
(LaFree 1989; Myers and LaFree 1982). Since I do not have information 
on the race of the victim, I am unable to introduce this variable into my 
model. To evaluate the degree to which this exclusion introduces bias, I 
ran one analysis removing the rape cases and another removing all sex 
offenses. Because the results from these two analyses are analogous to 
the findings in this paper, it is unlikely that the missing information on 
the race of the victim biases estimates of the effects of race. Second, the 
distribution of race across courts could present potential problems of 
estimation if all the nonwhite offenders are in several courts. This is 
particularly important since the research design attempts to assess varia- 
tions in the effects of variables such as race across courts. An evaluation 
of the distribution of race across courts reveals that this is not as problem- 
atic as might be expected. While it is true that blacks are overrepresented 
in courts in urban counties such as Ramsey and Hennepin, it is also true 
that Native Americans are overrepresented in courts in rural counties. 
Since additional analysis shows that the effects of blacks and Native 
Americans are similar, I combined them into a nonwhite category. Com- 
bining the nonwhite categories reflects the distribution of nonwhites 
across courts and creates organizational contexts with enough minority 
offenders to permit reliable estimates. Given that Minnesota is a sentenc- 
ing guidelines state where minorities constitute a small proportion of the 
general and criminal population, I expect to find less effects of race than 
would be found in studies using data from nonguidelines states. 

I employ several measures of bureaucratization to test whether the 
level of bureaucratization of judicial and prosecutorial administration 
where cases are processed conditions the effects of legal, processing, and 
social variables on sentencing. The measures are derived from previous 
research on the organization of judicial and prosecutorial activities 
(Luskin and Luskin 1986; Eisenstein et al. 1988; Nardulli et, al. 1988; 
Flemming et al. 1992; Hagan et al. 1979; LaFree 1985) arid previous 
research on bureaucratic organization (Hage and Aiken 1969; Blau 1974; 
Hall, Haas, and Johnson 1967). I, like previous researchers, began with 
the assumption that urban courts are organized in a bureaucratic fashion 
while rural courts are less bureaucratized. However, a close examination 
of the organization of judicial and prosecutorial activities in Minnesota 
tells a different story. For example, courts in rural areas often display a 
complex division of labor and decentralization of decision making due to 
the sharing of judges across counties. This sharing also suggests that 
describing the local legal culture of rural courts as lowly bureaucratized 
with tight coupling is suspect. It is often the case that judges hear some 
cases in counties quite removed from the counties where they reside. 
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Courts are compósed of the set of offices of several key court actors: 
the judges, the prosecutors, and the defense lawyers. Because the organi- 
zation of public defenders is relatively uniform across courts in Minne- 
sota, I emphasize variations in the organization of the activities of judges 
and prosecutors. The organization of judicial and prosecutorial activities 
varies along a number of admininstrative dimensions that reflect the 
components of bureaucratic organization stressed in the literature on for- 
mal organizations. As mentioned earlier, this organization may be corre- 
lated with urbanization and caseload but in no way bears a one-to-one 
corrrespondence. For state courts in Minnesota, each county selects its 
own judicial and admininstrative structures. 

Despite the common perception that plea bargaining is essential for 
controlling court dockets and influential in sentencing in courts with 
heavy caseloads but not operative in courts with small caseloads, empiri- 
cal studies provide little support for the caseload pressure hypothesis 
(Heumann 1975; Wooldredge 1989; Heumann and Loftin 1979; Meeker 
and Pontell 1985; Myers and Talarico 1987; Holmes, Daudistel, and 
Taggart 1992). Most of these studies find that plea bargaining is high 
regardless of the caseload of the court (Heumann 1975). The paucity of 
evidence for the caseload pressure argument, coupled with the problems 
of using urbanization as a proxy for bureaucratization, spurred research- 
ers to seek other explanations for variations in plea bargaining and sen- 
tencing across courts. Alternative explanations focusing on organizational 
factors have proved fruitful. I introduced a measure of caseload in my 
models, but it was never statistically significant." Thus, the organiza- 
tional context remains the focal point of this research. 

Variations in the organization of judicial and prosecutorial activities 
in Minnesota correspond to the components of bureaucratic organization 
in the literature on formal organizations; variations in the organization 
of the judicial dockets and the prosecutorial divisions correspond to vari- 
ations in the division of labor; variations in judicial calendaring systems 
and prosecutorial plea-bargaining policies correspond to variations in the 
decentralization of decision making. Treated as variables, these adminis- 
trative factors can be viewed as indicators of related, but distinct compo- 
nent parts of bureaucratic organization that are present in varying de- 
grees in the technology used to organize the judicial and prosecutorial 
administrative structures where cases are processed. The conventional 


! Given that previous empirical research has generated little evidence for the effects 
of caseload and a great deal of evidence for the effects of organizational factors, I 
chose to include the organizational factors. 

" Some of the component parts of bureaucratization are highly correlated with one 
another, while others are only slightly correlated (see the correlation matrix in the 
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view that size is an adequate measure of bureaucracy because the various 
components of bureaucratization covary has been challenged by those 
who have attempted to develop organizational taxonomies. These studies 
maintain that bureaucratic organization is not a unitary element, but 
rather a heterogeneous category with components that need to be speci- 
fied and measured independently (Haas, Hall, and Johnson 1966; Pugh 
et al. 1968; Warriner, Hall, and McKelvey 1981). While there is some 
conceptual clarity regarding the important structural characteristics of 
bureaucratic organization, the specific referents of these characteristics 
vary with the type of organization studied. Because the component ele- 
ments of bureaucratization in courts may have varying effects on organi- 
zational processes such as sentencing, I analyze them separately. The 
measures developed in this paper apply the measures of bureaucratization 
developed by various organizational researchers and used extensively by 
Hage and Aiken (1969).'% Their specific referents are based on previous 
studies of the organization of courts (Eisenstein et al. 1988; Nardulli et 
al. 1988; Flemming et al. 1992; Hagan et al. 1979; LaFree 1985; Luskin 
and Luskin 1986). 

Two component parts of the bureaucratic organization of the judiciary 
are measured: complexity of division of judicial labor and decentraliza- 
tion of judicial decision making. Complexity of the division of judicial 
labor is operationalized by determining whether the criminal court where 
a case is processed operates with a noncomplex mixed docket, where all 
judges hear a variety of cases (e.g., criminal, civil, juvenile), or whether 
the court operates with a complex specialized docket, where one set of 
criminal-docket judges hear all the criminal cases. Cases processed in a 
court with low complexity (mixed docket) in the organization of the 
docket receive a score of “0,” and cases processed in a court with high 
complexity (specialized docket) in the organization of the docket receive 
a score of *1."!* 

The second component of Judicial bureaucratization, decentralization 


appendix). Because the literature on organizations suggests that these are related but 
distinct components of bureaucratic organization, I analyze each separately. Since 
there are separate equations for each component part and none of the component 
parts are highly correlated with the independent variables, correlations between the 
component parts do not present estimation problems. 

4 For a full discussion of these measures, see Hall et al. (1967). 

* These administrative variables provide a more precise measure of bureaucratic 
organization than the city-size or caseload-size variables used in previous research. 
Although city size and caseload are correlated with bureaucratic organization, they 
fail to capture the variations of bureaucratic organization across cities and across 
courts with high caseloads For example, judicial and prosecutorial activities are much 
more bureaucratically organized in Minneapolis than in Saint Paul, both urban courts 
with high caseloads. 
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of judicial decision making, is operationalized by examining the case 
assignment or calendaring system used in the court where the case is 
processed. Cases score “1” if they are processed in a court using a decen- 
tralized master calendaring system, whereby judges are responsible for 
the performance of a particular task (e.g., arraignment, bail, plea, or 
trial) for a case; cases score “0” if they are processed in a court with a 
centralized individual calendaring system, where judges are assigned 
cases rather than tasks and are responsible for all the tasks involving a 
case from beginning to end. 

Similarly, two components of the bureaucratization of the prosecutors’ 
offices are measured, prosecutorial complexity and decentralization. To 
operationalize the complexity of the division of labor in the prosecutor’s 
office where a case is processed, I use a dichotomous variable that gives 
a score of “0” to cases processed in offices with three or fewer divisions 
or departments and “1” to cases processed in offices with more than 
three divisions or departments. 5 

'The second component of prosecutorial bureaucratization comes from 
the responses of prosecutors to a questionnaire about the operation of 
their offices and indicates whether a case is processed in a prosecutor's 
office where decision making regarding plea bargaining is centralized or 
decentralized. Each prosecutor's office designated whether any assistant 
prosecutor has the authority to make a plea bargain or whether that 
authority rests solely with the chief prosecutor in the office. By authority, 
I mean that action can be taken without waiting for confirmation from 
above, even if, in fact, the decision is later ratified at a higher level. For 
each case, a “O” score is given if plea bargaining in the prosecutor's 
office is centralized in the hands of the chief prosecutor, and a “1” score 
if it is decentralized such that any assistant prosecutor can make a deci- 
sion about a plea bargain. 

If the organization of sentencing is uniform in all courts, I expect it to 
be characterized in one of the following four ways: (1) if the formal legal 
theory of sentencing best describes the sentencing process, sentence type 
and length in all organizational contexts will be influenced largely by 
legal variables; (2) if in addition to legal variables race is influential while 
processing variables are not in all legal contexts, there is support for 
the substantive political theory; (3) if the legal variables and processing 
variables are influential while race is not in all organizational contexts, 
support for the organizational maintenance model is given; (4) if legal 
variables are influential with race interacting with plea to influence sen- 


15 The decision to use three divisions or departments as the cut point for low and 
high complexity comes from theoretical considerations and an examination of the 
distribution of the number of departments across courts in Minnesota. 
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tencing outcomes in all organizational contexts, there is evidence for the 
combined substantive political/organizational maintenance theory. 

On the other hand, if the organizational context perspective is more 
applicable, I expect that sentencing processes will vary with the organiza- 
tional context. If Tepperman (1973) is correct, then sentencing in bureau- 
cratic courts will be determined by legal factors, whereas sentencing in 
nonbureaucratic courts will be determined by legal factors and legally 
irrelevant factors such as race and processing. If, however, alternative 
theories are more credible (Chambliss and Seidman 1971; Eisenstein et 
al. 1988), legal factors will predict sentencing in nonbureaucratized 
courts, and legally relevant and legally irrelevant factors will predict 
sentencing in bureaucratized courts. 

I use logistic regression to estimate an equation for prison and OLS 
regression to estimate an equation for sentence length without any infor- 
mation on the organizational context in which cases are processed.!é 
Next, I regress the two dependent measures on the legal, processing, and 
social status measures for cases in each of the judicial and prosecutorial 
contexts to determine whether the factors that predict prison and sentence 
length are the same regardless of the organizational context in which a 
case is processed." Differences between the coefficients for each variable 
in the low and high categories of each of the judicial and prosecutorial 
contexts are tested. !? 


16 The calculation of OLS is not adequate for testing the prison model because the 
dependent variable is dichotomous. Logit was chosen because it gives consistent esti- 
mates for models with dichotomous dependent variables. 
17 The substantive implications of bias due to sample selectivity are of particular 
concern in estimating the OLS coefficients for sentence length since only 300 of the 
1,446 cases sentenced received a prison term. In an effort to determine whether bias 
was introduced, I estimated two equations: one to model the selection process and 
the other to model the effects of selection and the other exogenous variables on the 
sentence length. Following Heckman (1979), probit was used to estimate the first 
model and OLS regression for the second. Since the results from this analysis shows 
no significant change in the effects of the other variables on the dependent variable, 
the interpretations of the results are the same for the uncorrected and the corrected 
models. 
35 The significance of the difference between any pair of logit or regression coefficients 
across equations is tested with the following test statistic, which has the following 
t-distribution. 
TREO VL m 

[V1(SEb1?) + V2 (SEb2?)(V1 + V2)]^? 

where 
b, — logit coefficient for population i, 
V, = N — K — 1for population i, 


SE, = standard error of logit coefficient for population 1. 
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TABLE 2 


UNSTANDARDIZED LOGISTIC REGRESSION ESTIMATES 
FOR Prison MODEL OMITTING THE ORGANIZATIONAL 


CONTEXT 
Variable Prison Model 
Legal. 
Severity... . eese Pesci ET ES 71* 
(.07) 
ICA — 1.21* 
(.07) 
Weapon avere E OUDA DERCK a enis ed 1.93* 
(.38) 
Multiple charges .................... . .10 
(.20) 
Processing 
Plau Goedesexekia eee — edis -—1.37* 
(.44) 
Attorney type... ceseceenes — 52 
(.30) 
Social status 
RiGee, a arene aw eee 37 
(.23) 
NN T ——— sr 1,446 
2 NOR D ven acl se ws EOR xe EIE ans ul 810 * 
Wy ssbssiveverty: a edan erara 7 
NOTE -Values in parentheses are SEs. 
*P 05; 


RESULTS 


First, I ask which of the four main theories of sentencing predicts prison 
and sentence length when the organizational context in which a case is 
processed is omitted.!? 

' The answer given by the results from the analysis predicting the prison 
decision, shown in table 2, and by the results from the analysis predicting 
the sentence length decision, shown in table 3, is the organizational main- 
tenance theory. When I regress prison on racial, legal, and processing 
variables, only the legal variables and the plea variable are statistically 
significant predictors of prison. Increases in the severity of the disposition 
charge and criminal history, as well as the possession of a weapon, sig- 


19 ‘The interactions between plea and race were introduced in the various models to 
test the combined substantive political/organizational maintenance model. Because 
these interaction terms were not found to be significant, I omitted them from the 
findings that I present. 
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TABLE 3 


UNSTANDARDIZED OLS REGRESSION ESTIMATES FOR 
SENTENCE LENGTH MODEL OMITTING THE 
ORGANIZATIONAL CONTEXT 


Variable Sentence Length Model 
Legal: 
Severity... ... — usss 8.56* 
(.55) 
HIStOEV uus rep 5.51* 
( 52) 
Weapon ............ eee 9 93* 
(2 75) 
Multiple charges ......... 3.94* 
(1.75) 
Processing 
Plea . uis Nune — 12 17* 
(2 67) 
Attorney type...... vs 1 36 
(3.01) 
Social status 
Race ^^ uw. — xe 1.91 
(192) 
AM uisus. caue IUa 300 
| EP 61 


NOTE -Values in parentheses are SEs. 
*P « 05 


nificantly increase the probability of receiving a prison term. As the orga- 
nizational maintenance theory would predict, cases that plead guilty also 
have a lower probability of receiving a prison term than cases with a trial 
disposition. Similarly, when I regress sentence length on racial, legal, and 
processing variables without reference to the organizational context, the 
legal variables and plea are statistically significant predictors of sentence 
length. Increases in offense severity, history, charges, and the use of a 
weapon significantly increase the number of months sentenced to prison, 
while a plea of guilty significantly decreases the number of months. 
Next, I ask whether the organizational maintenance theory is sup- 
ported across organizational contexts. If legal and processing variables 
predict prison and sentencing regardless of organizational context, then 
the organizational maintenance theory should be supported regardless of 
the organizational environment in which a case is processed. If, however, 
the variables that predict prison and sentencing length vary across orga- 
nizational contexts, the type of sentencing theory supported should de- 
pend on the organizational context. To test whether the effects of vari- 
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ables on sentencing vary across organizational contexts, I split the sample 
according to the level of bureaucratization of judicial and prosecutorial 
activities using two dimensions of bureaucratization: the complexity of 
the division of labor and the decentralization of decision making. I esti- 
mate the effects of racial, legal, and processing variables on prison under 
conditions of low and high judicial and prosecutorial bureaucratization 
(see table 4) and on sentence length under conditions of low and high 
judicial and prosecutorial bureaucratization (see table 5). The findings 
from the analysis of both judicial and prosecutorial contexts reveal that 
the formal legal theory is supported under conditions of low bureaucrati- 
zation and the organizational maintenance theory is supported under 
conditions of high bureaucratization, whether it be judicial or prosecu- 
torial. This pattern persists for both the prison and the sentence length 
decisions, but is stronger for the sentence length decision. 


The Organizational Context of the Prison Decision 


As hypothesized, the organizational context conditions which sentencing 
theory explains whether a defendant is given a prison sentence. When 
the sample is split, there is support for the formal legal theory of sentenc- 
ing under conditions of low bureaucracy and support for the organiza- 
tional maintenance theory under conditions of high bureaucracy. This 
difference persists for both the judicial and the prosecutorial context of 
the imprisonment decision. 

Judicial bureaucratization and the prison dectston.—When cases are 
processed in a court with low judicial bureaucratizatton—low complexity 
in the judicial division of labor and low decentralization in judicial deci- 
sion making—the organization of the prison decision corroborates the 
formal legal theory of sentencing. The estimates for the variables in equa- 
tions (1a) and (1c) in table 4 show that the coefficients for the legal 
variables are statistically significant while the coefficients for the pro- 
cessing and race variables are insignificant when cases are processed in 
courts where the work of judges is organized with noncomplex mixed 
dockets or centralized individual calendars. The coefficients for three of 
the legal variables, severity, history, and weapon, are statistically signifi- 
cant in the predicted direction: the greater the offense severity, the greater 
the probability of prison; the greater the prior criminal history, the greater 
the probability of prison; cases in which a weapon is used have a higher 
probability of prison. Since the dispositional aspect of the sentencing deci- 
sion in this setting reflects the formal legal model of sentencing, race and 
plea have no significant effect on the imprisonment decision. 

In contrast, when cases are processed in a court with high judicial 
bureaucratization—high complexity in the judicial division of labor and 
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high judicial decentralization in decision making—plea dispositions as 
well as legal factors affect the prison decision and the organizational 
maintenance theory of sentencing is substantiated. The estimates for 
equations (1b) and (1d) in table 4 demonstrate that three legal variables 
and the plea variable are statistically significant when the work of the 
judges is organized with complex specialized dockets and highly decen- 
tralized master calendaring systems. In this setting the probability of 
prison increases as criminal history and severity increases; the probability 
of prison is greater for cases with a weapon; and the probability of prison 
is greater for cases that plead guilty. Inasmuch as the prison decision in 
this setting reflects organizational maintenance rationality, race has no 
significant effect on the imprisonment decision. 

Prosecutorial bureaucratization and the prison decision. —'The models 
predicting prison under conditions of low and high prosecutorial bureau- 
cratization show results similar to those under conditions of low and high 
judicial bureaucratization. When cases are processed in a court with 
low prosecutorial bureaucratization—low complexity in the prosecutorial 
division of labor and low decentralization in prosecutorial decision mak- 
ing—the organization of the imprisonment decision verifies the formal 
legal theory of sentencing. As the coefficients for the variables in equa- 
tions (2a) and (2c) in table 4 show, legal variables are the statistically 
significant predictors of imprisonment for cases in courts where there is 
a noncomplex prosecutorial division of labor because of the small number 
of divisions or where prosecutorial decision making is centralized in the 
hands of the chief prosecutor; as offense severity or criminal history in- 
creases, the probability of receiving a prison sentence significantly in- 
creases. Because imprisonment decisions in this setting simulate formal 
legal rationality, neither plea nor race have a significant effect on the 
probability of imprisonment. 

Conversely, when cases are processed in a court with high prosecu- 
torial bureaucratization—high complexity in the prosecutorial division 
of labor and high decentralization in prosecutorial decision making—the 
organization of the prison decision supports the organizational mainte- 
nance theory of sentencing. The coefficients for the variables in equations 
(2b) and (2d) in table 4 reveal that both legal and processing variables 
are significant predictors of the prison decision when cases are processed 
in courts where the prosecutor’s office is characterized by a large number 
of divisions or where prosecutorial decision making is decentralized such 
that assistant prosecutors engage in plea bargaining. When the complex- 
ity of the prosecutorial division of labor is high (see eq. [2b] in table 4), the 
probability of prison is significantly related to offense severity, criminal 
history, weapon, plea, and attorney type; as offense severity or criminal 
history increases, the probability of prison increases; the probability of 
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prison decreases for cases involving a weapon, cases entering a guilty 
plea, and cases represented by a private attorney. Similarly, when the 
decentralization of prosecutorial decision making is high (see eq. [2d] in 
table 4), the probability of prison significantly increases with offense 
severity, criminal history, and the possession of a weapon, while it sig- 
nificantly decreases for cases with a guilty plea. Race has no influence 
on imprisonment decisions in this setting. 

"Legal variables are significant in predicting the imprisonment decision 
regardless of the organizational context. While the effect of plea is not 
significant in predicting prison for the low-bureaucratization models and 
is significant in predicting prison for the high-bureaucratization models 
for judicial (eqq. [1b] and [1d] in table 4) and prosecutorial contexts (eqq. 
[2b] and [2d] in table 4), it is noteworthy to add that there is no statisti- 
cally significant difference between the effect of plea when comparing 
the magnitude of the effect of plea in equations (1b) and (1d) and when 
comparing the magnitude of the effect of plea in equations (2b) and (2d). 
A t-test is used to compare the magnitude of the difference between each 
variable in the low- and high-bureaucratic contexts since it takes into 
account the differences in the SEs and the number of cases in each sub- 
sample. Although the magnitude of the difference between the plea effect 
in the low-bureaucratic context and in the high-bureaucratic context is 
not statistically significant, the magnitude of the plea coefficient pre- 
dicting prison is always greater under conditions of high bureaucratiza- 
tion. When we analyze the difference between the magnitudes of the 
plea effect under conditions of low and of high bureaucratization for the 
sentence length decision in the next section, the plea effect is also always 
greater under conditions of high bureaucratization. Furthermore, the dif- 
ference between the magnitudes of the plea effect under conditions of 
low and of high bureaucratization for the sentence length decision is 
statistically significant." This suggests that the organizational context 
affects the sentence length decision even more than it affects the impris- 
onment decision. 


The Organizational Context of the Sentence Length Decision 


The results from the models predicting the sentence length decision show 
many similarities to the results of the models predicting the imprisonment 
decision. The organizational context determines which sentencing theory 
best predicts the number of months of prison given to those individuals 


? While not the emphasis of this article, 1t is interesting to observe that the effects of 
offense severity and criminal history significantly increase, while the effects of weapon 
significantly decrease, as judicial bureaucratization increases. 
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with a prison sentence. When estimations of the determinants of the 
sentence length decision are made for cases processed in lowly and in 
highly bureaucratized contexts, the formal legal theory is favored for 
cases processed in lowly bureaucratized contexts and the organizational 
maintenance theory is corroborated for cases processed in highly bureau- 
cratized contexts. This pattern is highly stable for the judicial and prose- 
cutorial contexts. 

Judicial bureaucratization and the sentence length decision. —When 
an offender is sentenced in a court with low judicial bureaucratization, 
the organization of the sentence length decision mirrors the formal legal 
theory of sentencing. As the estimates for the variables predicting sen- 
tence length in equations (1a) and (1c) in table 5 illustrate, legal variables 
are statistically significant and processing and race variables are statisti- 
cally insignificant in predicting the sentence length decision when there 
are noncomplex mixed dockets or centralized individual calendars. The 
two legal variables that predict the number of months of imprisonment 
are offense severity and criminal history; as the offense severity or the 
criminal history of an offender increases, the number of months of prison 
in the sentence increases. Neither plea nor race are significant predictors 
of sentence length in this setting, where formal legal rationality predomi- 
nates. 

Conversely, the sentence length decision for offenders processed in 
courts with high judicial bureaucratization mirrors organizational main- 
tenance processes. As the results from equations (1b) and (1d) in table 5 
testify, the sentence length decision for cases processed in courts with 
high complexity (specialized dockets) in the judicial division of labor or 
high decentralization in judicial decision making (master calendars) are 
significantly affected by legal and processing variables. The effects of the 
legal variables on sentence length are positive, and the effect of the plea 
variable is negative and very strong; as offense severity or criminal his- 
tory increases, the number of months of prison increases; cases that plead 
guilty receive fewer months of prison than cases that go to trial. The 
formal legal rationality of the sentence length decision featured in this 
setting obviates any significant effect of either plea or race. 

Prosecutorial bureaucratization and the sentence length decision.— 
The results from the models predicting sentence length under conditions 
of low and high prosecutorial bureaucratization closely resemble the re- 
sults from the models predicting sentence length under conditions of low 
and of high judicial bureaucratization. 

The sentence length decision for cases processed in courts with low 
prosecutorial bureaucratization substantiates the formal legal theory of 
sentencing. Ás the results from equation (2a) in table 5 denote, the sig- 
nificant predictors of sentence length are legal variables when cases are 
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processed in courts where the prosecutor’s office has a small number of 
divisions or where the plea bargaining decisions are centralized in the 
hands of the chief prosecutor. The only aberrant pattern in the analysis 
is found in the results from equation (2c) in table 5, which shows that 
the organizational maintenance theory is supported when the decentral- 
ization of prosecutorial decision making is low. In this case, both legal 
variables and plea are statistically significant predictors of sentence 
length, with the effect of the plea variable having a greater negative 
effect in the lowly bureaucratized context: as offense severity or criminal 
history increases, the number of months in prison increases; pleading 
guilty decreases the number of months in prison. 

For cases processed in a court with high prosecutorial bureaucratiza- 
tion, the sentence length decision corroborates the organizational mainte- 
nance theory of sentencing. Findings from the model predicting an of- 
fender's sentence length when the prosecutors office is large and complex 
([2b] in table 5), as well as findings from the model in which the plea 
bargaining is decentralized in the hands of assistant prosecutors ([2d] in 
table 5), indicate that legal variables as well as the processing variable 
of plea influence the sentence length decision: the number of months in 
the prison sentence increases with offense severity or criminal history; 
the number of months in the prison sentence is less for cases that plead 
guilty rather than going to trial. Because the sentence length decision in 
this setting reflects an organizational maintenance rationality, there is no 
effect of race on the sentence length decision. 

The absence of a significant plea effect on sentence length in most 
of the low-bureaucratization conditions, coupled with the presence of a 
significant plea effect in all of the high-bureaucratization conditions, sug- 
gests that bureaucratic administrative structures designed to make case 
processing more efficient has an effect on the organization of sentencing. 
A defendant who responds to incentive systems to plead guilty in bureau- 
cratically organized judicial and prosecutorial contexts is less likely to be 
sent to prison and more likely to receive a lenient prison term than a 
defendant pleading guilty in a less bureaucratically organized court. The 
statistically significant difference in the effects of plea on sentence length 
across all comparisons of low and high bureaucratization is particularly 
persuasive for the argument that organizational contexts condition the 
organization of sentencing for both the prison and sentence length aspects 
of the sentencing decision. 


CONCLUSIONS 


These results demonstrate the strengths and limitations of each of the 
major perspectives on criminal sentencing by indicating the organiza- 
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tional context in which each theoretical perspectives applies. It is not 
surprising that the effects of legal variables are significant and strong 
regardless of the organizational context; this finding suggests that the 
formal legal perspective on sentencing must be considered in all court 
contexts. The processing measure of plea significantly affects sentencing 
in particular organizational contexts in a manner consistent with the 
precepts of the organizational maintenance theory. When compared with 
the results of previous research, these findings suggest the need to develop 
theories and empirical models that consider and directly measure the 
organizational as well as other contexts in which sentencing takes place. 

The formal legal theory receives the type of support under conditions 
of low judicial and prosecutorial bureaucratization that it often receives 
in the noncontextual research. Verification of the formal legal theory and 
negation of the organizational maintenance, substantive political, and 
combined substantive political/organizational maintenance theories is 
consistently shown in the low-bureaucratization models of sentencing, 
where legal variables are the primary determinants of imprisonment and 
sentence length. The fact that neither plea nor race affects sentencing in 
counties with low levels of judicial and prosecutorial bureaucratization 
indicates that an institutionalized system of sentence reduction based on 
race discrimination or plea bargaining is absent in this organizational 
context. The findings for the models predicting imprisonment and sen- 
tence length under conditions of low bureaucratization correspond to 
early noncontextual studies finding positive effects of legal variables and 
no effect of either processing or racial variables on sentencing disposition 
and duration. However, the limitations of the formal legal theory are 
shown in the models predicting sentence type and length under conditions 
of high judicial and prosecutorial bureaucratization. Using a sample from 
a sentencing guidelines state favors the formal legal theory in all contexts; 
state policies endorsing uniformity and the exclusion of social and pro- 
cessing considerations in sentencing determinations increases the impor- 
tance of legal factors and minimizes the probability that race and plea 
will effect sentencing in any context. Hence, effects of race and plea in 
any organizational context in a sentencing guidelines state would provide 
strong evidence for the substantive political perspective and the organiza- 
tional maintenance perspectives, respectively. 

The validity of the organizational maintenance theory is evident in 
the models predicting imprisonment and length under conditions of high 
bureaucratization in judicial and prosecutorial administrative structures. 
The strong negative effect of plea, coupled with the positive effect of 
legal variables, in these models is consistent with the empirical sentencing 
literature, arguing that sentencing processes reflect organizational main- 
tenance processes. The evidence from this research shows that sentence 
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reduction for pleading guilty is institutionalized in courts where the work 
of prosecutors and judges is bureaucratically structured. What is most 
notable is the consistent patterns for the plea effect across the various 
dimensions of prosecutorial bureaucracy; plea is consistently insignificant 
in the low-bureaucratization models and consistently significant in the 
high-bureaucratization models. While the organizational maintenance 
theory is substantiated under conditions of high bureaucratization, its 
lack of predictive ability under conditions of low judicial and prosecu- 
torial bureaucratization reveal its limitations. 

Although findings supporting the substantive political or the combined 
substantive political/organizational maintenance model of sentencing are 
lacking in this research, this may be the result of several factors associ- 
ated with Minnesota. First, the racial composition of the general and the 
criminal population in Minnesota is largely white. This racial composi- 
tion probably affects the relationship between race and sentencing; fur- 
ther research should extend the newly emerging research agenda on con- 
textual effects by examining the results from my model in states that 
have differrent racial compositions. For example, when my findings are 
compared to those of Myers and Talarico (1987), I do not find the racial 
effects that they report. This is not surprising, however, since their data 
comes from a southern nonguidelines state where there is a predominately 
minority criminal population with a greater racial mix in the general 
population. A second characteristic that distinguishes Minnesota is the 
sentencing guidelines policy; this policy favors the formal legal theory of 
sentencing and, hence, affects the relationship between race and sentenc- 
ing. The lack of a significant relationship between race and sentencing 
in my analysis may not be found in studies of sentencing in states without 
sentencing guidelines. Moreover, the absence of racial effects for sentenc- 
ing in Minnesota does not imply that there are no effects of race on other 
dispositions, since many have argued that there is a hydraulic displace- 
ment of racial discretion from sentencing to plea bargaining in sentencing 
guidelines states. Differences in the effects of race on plea bargaining 
and sentencing across states with differing sentencing policies only rein- 
forces the premise of this research that sentencing processes vary across 
settings. 

A serious consideration of the organizational context perspective on 
sentencing reveals that what appear to be competing theories of sentenc- 
ing are actually complementary theories that are capable of predicting 
the organization of sentencing in particular contexts. The consistent find- 
ing that legal variables related to offense severity and criminal history 
are important for predicting sentencing under conditions both of low and 
of high bureaucracy, while plea dispositions take on an added importance 
in the high-bureaucracy context, reveals the importance of the judicial 
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and prosecutorial context in structuring sentencing. Comparisons of sen- 
tencing in courts with low and with high levels of bureaucracy fail to 
support Tepperman’s supposition that bureaucratically organized courts 
render sentencing processes that are less affected by legally irrelevant 
factors than nonbureaucratically organized courts. In fact, the results are 
more consistent with Eisenstein et al. (1988), who argue that the greater 
division of labor and decentralized decision making in bureaucratic 
courts creates loosely coupled unstable work groups that use individual 
discretion such that legally irrelevant factors influence sentencing. While 
my findings are consistent with the theories of Eisenstein et al. (1988), 
they are in no way a direct test since I offer no direct measure of either 
the informal relations or tightness of coupling among court actors in the 
bureaucratic and nonbureaucratic contexts. It is quite possible that tight 
coupling among court actors only occurs if the court actors are in contexts 
in which the organization of work is nonbureaucratic and they are regular 
participants in a local legal and community culture. The assumption that 
courts in rural areas are nonbureaucratized and involve tight coupling 
among court actors engaging in other informal relationships in the com- 
munity merits further investigation since rural courts often share person- 
nel in a manner that does not ensure that the judge hearing a case in a 
particular court belongs to a stable local legal culture or even the local 
community culture. 

What are the consequences of the variation in sentencing processes 
across courts with different organizational structures in a sentencing 
guidelines state as evidenced in this study? Criminal justice professionals 
have attempted to establish an objective categorical system of sentencing 
to guard against the introduction of legally irrelevant criteria in sentenc- 
ing decisions concerning imprisonment and sentence length. My results 
should not be seen as an indictment of attempts to improve sentencing 
consistency. On the contrary, the explicit criteria set forth in the Minne- 
sota sentencing guidelines may have attenuated the effects of race on 
sentencing outcomes. The intent of this study is to demonstrate that, 
even with carefully drawn standards, sentencing will vary across courts 
that vary in their formal and informal organization. Professions seek 
legitimacy by demonstrating the objective nature of their decision mak- 
ing. This trend toward seeking consistency and fairness in sentencing is 
admirable, but a false sense of confidence in objective measures is created 
if we ignore the local context of sentencing. I hope that I have shown 
that it is premature to close the issue of the effects of legal, social, and 
processing factors on sentencing decisions until the contextual effects of 
the organizational, as well as social, environments of courts have been 
examined. 

'The findings of this research point to the limitations of any sentencing 
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theory that fails to address the organizational context of sentencing. Fu- 
ture theoretical developments and research designs need to take seriously 
the organizational context perspective of sentencing. Similarly, my con- 
clusions suggest the need for including the racial mix and state sentencing 
policies of courts where cases are processed. The organizational context 
is only one of several important contexts that influence the role of legal, 
social status, and processing factors in sentencing decisions. 

At the theoretical level, it is important to synthesize the previous theo- 
ries of sentencing such that each is seen as one of several ways that 
sentencing processes are organized. As sentencing research continues to 
examine sentencing in more contexts, the need to determine the context 
in which each of the current theories serves as the best model becomes 
more imperative. Since my results show that some theories are better 
suited for explaining sentencing when judicial and prosecutorial struc- 
tures are lowly bureaucratized while others are best at explaining sentenc- 
ing when structures are highly bureaucratized, researchers should not 
omit the organizational context of sentencing. The complexity and vari- 
ability of sentencing processes, however, will not be fully captured until 
research expands on the model in this paper to examine the organization 
of sentencing in jurisdictions that vary in their organizational, political, 
policy, and social contexts. 
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Structural Sources of Socioeconomic 


Segregation in Brazilian Metropolitan 
Areas! 


Edward E. Telles 
University of California, Los Angeles 


This article evaluates the impact of industrialization and urbaniza- 
tion on residential segregation by income among Brazilian metro- 
politan areas. Using data from the 1980 census of Brazil, the author 
finds that more-industrialized areas have lower segregation because 
they have lower income inequality. However, urbanization, partic- 
ularly population size, explains most of the variation in segregation 
among metropolitan areas. The conclusion is that the extent of 
urbanization, which is independent of industrialization, is key to 
understanding socioeconomic spatial inequalities in the large and 
rapidly growing cities of less-developed countries, but that conclu- 
sions regarding the effects of industrialization through industrial 
location or investment in real estate have been overgeneralized. 


On October 18, 1992, much of Rio de Janeiro's middle class felt besieged 
by the citys poor. Busloads of youths from poor communities in the 
“North Zone” paraded across Copacabana and Ipanema beaches in the 
“South Zone,” startling the predominantly white, middle-class 
beachgoers into running away. In a few cases, the youths engaged in 
fistights and in the petty theft of sandals, watches, and sunglasses, but 
the worst crime of all seemed to be their massive presence on the beach. 
The reactions to this event (arrastão) by South Zone residents revealed 
their prejudices and insecurities about the “poor, dark-skinned” resi- 
dents of the North Zone and of the highly visible, but socially distant, 
favelas (housing on illegally occupied land) of nearby hillsides (Veja 1992; 
Folha de Sáo Paulo 1992). The incident and the reaction to it manifested 
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deep-seated class and racial prejudices among the middle class through- 
out Brazil as they came to realize that the social and spatial barriers that 
had long kept class and racial groups apart were actually quite fragile. 

In addition to aggravating tension among social classes, as this event 
dramatizes, segregation affects access by the poor to schools, jobs, health 
services, and public utilities and impairs the capacity of cities to contrib- 
ute to economic and social development (Yujnovsky 1975; Angiotti 1993). 
As evidence for the United States suggests (Mayer and Jencks 1989; Mas- 
sey and Denton 1993; Brooks-Gunn et al. 1993), segregation is also likely 
to impair child development in Brazil and elsewhere because it concen- 
trates poverty into particular neighborhoods. On the other hand, a posi- 
tive aspect is that segregation may promote local control and facilitate 
political mobilization among the poor and the working class (Smith 1979; 
Caldeira 1992). In metropolitan areas like Sao Paulo, class segregation 
has strengthened working-class identities, allowing Worker’s Party activ- 
ists to build an organizational base that links neighborhood groups with 
labor unions (Bava 1994), 

This study seeks to understand segregation in Brazilian urban areas 
in the context of industrial and urban demographic change. In Brazil 
and throughout Latin America, uneven industrialization and growing 
social inequality have characterized the regional pattern of development 
in recent decades (Geisse and Sabatini 1988; Portes 1989). As these coun- 
tries become predominantly urban, industrialization’s effect on urban 
socioeconomic and spatial inequalities becomes increasingly important 
for understanding social development. Brazil presents an excellent setting 
for examining the effect of industrialization on segregation because of its 
high levels of income inequality and because industrialization is quite 
uneven across metropolitan areas, ranging from highly industrialized 
ones like Sao Paulo to others that have grown without the benefit of 
industrialization and are consequently left with bloated urban informal 
sectors (Evans 1979; Merrick and Graham 1979). I also emphasize urban- 
ization itself as important for understanding segregation in Brazil. The 
rapid growth of metropolitan areas from migration and the great varia- 
tion in population size must be understood independent of industrializa- 
tion and as critical factors in producing spatial inequalities. 


THEORY AND HYPOTHESES 


In this section, I first examine four groups of theories that relate industri- 
alization to segregation. I then examine the relation between segregation 
and demographic factors (migration and population size), and finally, I 
discuss the special case of the Brasilia metropolitan area. 
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Fic. 1.—Hypothesized effects of industrialization on segregation 


Industrialization, Inequality, and Residential Segregation 


several theories about how industrialization affects segregation have 
been proposed, although the specifics often are not clearly stated. I try 
specifying the major relationships suggested by these theories and sum- 
marize them under four perspectives and hypotheses that I call (1) neo- 
classical, (2) Marxist, (3) industrial location and accumulation, and (4) 
underdeveloped industrialization. Clearly, some theoretical elements are 
found in more than one perspective, but the four are intended to charac- 
terize the major relationships between industrialization, inequality, and 
segregation. In all the perspectives that consider income inequality, I 
hypothesize that greater income inequality leads to greater segregation. 
These hypotheses are illustrated in figure 1 and discussed in the following 
paragraphs. 

Neoclassical perspective.—Since the industrial revolution, the consis- 
tent and often large gains in per capita incomes accruing to industrializing 
societies have made industrialization the dominant criterion for develop- 
ment (Gilles et al. 1992), Presumably industrialization produces positive 
benefits for society. Wages increase, at least in the aggregate, and an 


. increasingly large share of the labor force is incorporated into productive 


and higher-paid industrial jobs. Poor countries, like Brazil, have often 
sought to diminish their reliance on manufactured imports and have 
made industrial development a central goal in their attempts to overcome 
poverty and raise living standards (Portes and Benton 1984). As cities 
industrialize, neoclassical theorists would expect residential segregation 
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to fall because of decreasing income inequality and because lower income 
inequality would likely diminish differences in access to property and 
housing. 

Nationally, neoclassical economic theory predicts that, with industrial- 
ization, national inequality will increase at first, as urban incomes in- 
crease while rural incomes remain stagnant. Later, as increasing numbers 
of the rural population migrate to cities in search of the better wages 
from industrialization, inequality will begin to decline, as fewer residents 
will be in poverty (Kuznets 1955). Within an urban area though, industri- 
alization should thus consistently reduce inequality. Finally, I contend 
that segregation may be affected by population size and growth in which 
segregation is likely to be greater in larger areas and in those experiencing 
greater migration, which I will discuss following the discussion of alterna- 
tive hypotheses about the effects of industrialization. 

Thus, in light of neoclassical theory, I hypothesize: 

HYPOTHESIS 1.—-Indusirialization reduces segregation but only indi- 
rectly by reducing income inequality. In turn, segregation is reduced, as 
it is a spatial manifestation of income inequality. These effects occur 
along with demographic effects. 

Marxist perspective.—Inspired by Marx, other analysts claim that the 
industrial revolution polarized the population into classes and increased 
the division of labor, presumably leading to greater geographical segrega- 
tion within cities (Engels [1845] 1973; Smith 1979). Based on evidence 
for recently industrialized countries, including Brazil, some development 
analysts challenge the neoclassical theory that industrialization eventu- 
ally reduces income inequality (Chenery 1980). Rather, such effects may 
be country-specific and depend on specific development patterns. Ac- 
cording to these analysts, Brazil's growth-oriented pattern has tended to 
produce greater inequality nationally compared to the equity-oriented, 
low-growth pattern illustrated by Sri Lanka or the rapid growth with 
equity pattern of Taiwan and Korea (Chenery 1980). Specifically, the 
benefits of industrialization for the working class have been insignificant 
compared to the disproportionate shares that have gone to industrial and 
financial capitalists (Kowarick and Ant 1988; Singer 1985). Strong mili- 
tary governments between 1964 and 1985 colluded with capitalists in 
maintaining high levels of inequality by keeping the minimum wage at 
very low levels, an amount sometimes paid even to workers in modern 
industrial jobs (Souza 1980; Singer 1985).? Under this theory, housing 


? Much debate surrounded the magnitude of change in inequality in Brazil from 1960 
to 1980, a period of rapid industrial growth. However, a thorough and careful evalua- 
tion by the World Bank of the empirical literature concluded that the structure of 
inequality in Brazil remained roughly the same or increased slightly from 1960 to 
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markets would similarly be more stratified, leading to greater segrega- 
tion. Thus, this discussion suggests a counterhypothesis: 

HYPOTHESIS 2.—Residential segregation is unrelated to or increases 
with industrialization because preindustrial levels of inequality persist or 
inequality increases with industrialization. 

Industrial location and accumulation perspective. —Industrialization 
may have direct effects on the spatial distribution of urban populations. 
Residences tended to be adjacent to or part of the workplace in old 
industrial cities (Angiotti 1993). In large and complex metroplitan areas, 
the agglomeration of large-scale industries in key urban locations may 
drive the elites and middle class out (Schnore 1965) but might also attract 
higher-paid industrial or specialized workers to such locations, leaving 
the poor behind or perhaps displacing the poor of those areas (Logan and 
Molotch 1987; Fales and Moses 1972). Despite disagreement about which 
class groups are most affected by industrial location, both of these 
hypotheses indicate greater intraclass agglomeration and therefore 
greater socioeconomic segregation. On the other hand, such direct effects 
from industrialization might have been more important when transporta- 
tion was less developed and workers lived close to their workplaces. The 
fact that manufacturing was based on large-scale production in even the 
most industrialized of Brazilian urban areas in 1980 permits us to test 
the theories of industrial location that may be irrelevant for the smali- 
scale and flexible forms of industrialization that increasingly characterize 
modern economies (Sassen 1991). 

In large cities that are highly class differentiated, the elites may attempt 
to segregate themselves and the middle class from the poor, as has been 
the case for Sáo Paulo throughout most of this century (Caldeira 1992). 
It is not clear whether such intents are universal or specific to particular 
cities. However, the ability of the urban elites and middle class to isolate 
themselves into income-homogeneous neighborhoods seems to depend on 
the capital that they can raise for building new housing tracts. Specifi- 
cally, construction and real estate speculation may be intensified with 
greater capital accumulation drawn from industrial profits (Harvey 1985; 
Logan and Molotch 1987). This would lead to higher land prices, further 
stratifying residents spatially and raising the threshold of housing afford- 
ability for the poor. These theories tend to ignore the mediating effects 
that income distribution has on the relation between industrialization and 
segregation, and they would seem to support the following hypothesis: 


1980, despite the growth (Pfefferman and Webb 1979). Wages in all sectors of the 
population increased during the period, although those at the very top increased the 
most. However, in the 1980s, a period of no growth, inequality increased though 
wages fell, to different degrees, at all levels (Bonelli and Sedlacek 1989). 
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HYPOTHESIS 3.——Industrialization is directly related to greater resi- 
dential segregation independent of its effects on inequality. 

Underdeveloped industrialization perspective.—Recently, some ana- 
lysts have used the notion of “underdeveloped industrialization” to ex- 
plain Brazil’s pattern of social development, inequality, and segregation 
(Ribeiro 1992; Kowarick and Campanário 1988). This perspective claims 
that, despite industrialization, working wages have declined, increasing 
income inequality. As the price of land rises, housing stratification in- 
creases. Specifically, capitalist industrialization in Brazil brings about 
greater control over salaries, more work hours, and worsening labor 
conditions and, thus, greater profits for industrialists. Lacking other al- 
ternatives for investment, industrialists invest a large portion of these 
profits in real estate, leading to higher land prices and thus greater income 
segregation because greater shares of the poor cannot afford housing of 
any kind (Geisse and Sabatini 1988). The failure of the state to control 
such activity and provide for the housing or general welfare of the poor 
allows such a process to go unchecked. Thus, industrialization, under 
this theory, would seem to negatively increase segregation both directly 
and indirectly via inequality. 

HYPOTHESIS 4.-—Industrialization leads to greater residential segrega- 
tion indirectly by maintaining or increasing income inequality and di- 
rectly by further stratifying real estate values. 


Demographic Factors and Segregation 


Migration.—Cross-sectional country comparisons and the historical 
experience of the currently industrialized countries shows that industrial- 
ization and urbanization are often thought to move in tandem (Gilles et 
al. 1992). However, this relation does not hold in currently less-developed 
countries, including Brazil (Firebaugh 1979; Merrick and Graham 1979). 
Third World cities grow largely through natural increase, which far out- 
paces the growth of cities in industrialized countries during their peak 
growth periods, and migration is often more related to adverse conditions 
in rural areas than to the attraction of urban areas, as exemplified by the 
rapid growth of cities in the least-industrialized regions of Brazil (Martine 
and Camargo 1984). Also, social networks between an urban area and 
other areas, which may have started when an uran area was economically 
attractive to migrants, may continue to reinforce migration despite with- 
ering economic opportunities. Thus, demographic factors such as popula- 
tion size and migration should be analyzed separately from industrial- 
ization. 

Population growth from migration may increase segregation by over- 
burdening the formal housing market and increasing competition for cen- 
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tral land and housing. Also, since migrants tend to enter the urban labor 
market without financial capital and as low-wage and often informal- 
sector workers, they are often limited to poor housing. Their strong social 
networks further channel them into particular neighborhoods that are 
often populated with many other poor migrants, thus increasing eco- 
nomic residential segregation (Perlman 1976; Leeds 1974). Population 
growth forces new neighborhoods to be formed, whether these be shanty- 
towns or middle-class settlements, and because these new neighborhoods 
are especially homogeneous in earlier stages, greater segregation is likely 
to accompany such growth. Finally, human ecologists have noted that 
population growth intensifies demand for central land and increases spa- 
tial differentiation, thus increasing segregation (Shevky and Bell 1955; 
Guest 1984). Thus 

HYPOTHESIS 5.—Higher migration rates or faster growth of metropoli- 
tan areas leads to greater segregation. 

Population size.—' The major difference between urban areas today 
and in the past is size—contemporary large urban areas are far larger 
and more numerous than in the past. Currently, many less-developed 
countries feature giant or mega-cities (Angiotti 1993). Brazil currently 
has two mega-cities: São Paulo, with more than 12 million inhabitants 
in 1980, and Rio de Janeiro, with about 9 million residents. 

Human ecologists have stressed the role of population size in increasing 
segregation (Schnore 1958). Population size allows for the development 
of greater social differentiation as well as greater differentiation of neigh- 
borhoods (Hawley 1950; Choldin 1984; White 1986a). Also, larger urban 
areas tend to have greater commuting distances and times, increasing 
demand for neighborhoods with better access to transportation routes 
and consumer and labor markets. This should lead to greater disparities 
in land values in larger areas, thus increasing segregation. Also, higher 
values overall would likely increase the chances of separate informal or 
illegal housing markets. This is clear in Brazil, as its rapid urban popula- 
tion growth in the 1970s often outpaced the housing supply. Thus 

HYPOTHESIS 6.—Larger urban areas tend to have greater residential 
Segregation. 


The Special Case of Brasilia 


Any analysis of segregation in Brazilian metropolitan areas should note 
the special case of Brasilia, which replaced Rio de Janeiro as the new 
national capital in 1960 and was to represent Brazil as a modern nation. 
Brasilia was designed, built, and administered by the state in the interest 
of, among other things, subverting the pernicious residential segregation 
and social class divisions that characterized typical Brazilian cities (Hol- 
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sten 1988). Brasilia’s creators had a vision of a residentially egalitarian 
city with persons of distinct social classes living together in standardized 
apartment buildings, which themselves were intended to negate social 
divisions (Holsten 1988). However, its transformation to a free real estate 
market and the growth of the Brasilia metropolitan area beyond the 
limits of the planned city (Plano Piloto) has led to very apparent class 
segegation between primarily middle-class government bureaucrats, who 
can afford to live in Brasilia city, and the low-skilled manual workers, 
who must live in the satellite cities (Campos 1991).? Thus, the spatial 
rigidness imposed by the highly ordered housing zones may have instead 
exaggerated Brasilia's spatial segregation beyond that of older Brazilian 
cities. Thus, the final hypothesis: 

HYPOTHESIS 7.—Bvasilia has significantly higher segregation than 
other Brazilian metropolitan areas. 


DATA AND VARIABLES 
Data 


Data are from the microlevel data files of the 1980 census of Brazil. All 
information on segregation is computed from the full 25% sample. In- 
dexes of segregation were computed by the Instituto Brasileiro de Geo- 
grafia e Estatistica (IBGE), under close supervision by the author. They 
are based on census tracts that have between 250 and 300 households, 
or an average of 1,150 persons.* Also, census tracts were designed in or 
prior to 1960 and new subdivisions are made according to physical crite- 
ria, thus diminishing the effects that variation in census tract design 
would have on measured social segregation across the metropolitan areas. 
The uniformity in the size of census tract parcels and fairly uniform 
criteria for their design make intranational comparisons viable. The units 
of analysis are the 40 Brazilian urban areas in 1980, as specified in an 
IBGE publication (Vetter 1988), with populations greater than 200,000. 


Measures of Segregation 


To measure segregation, I examine the extent of evenness in the distribu- 
tion of household income groups across metropolitan areas. The concept 


* Although the initial plan sought the integration of members of diverse classes, there 
was a clear differentiation of housing types between neighborhoods. Thus, when 
market forces were allowed to take over, sharp differences in housing values emerged 
among neighborhoods 

* By contrast, U.S. urban census tracts average about 5,000 persons. The larger size 
tends to reduce overall segregation values, as larger tracts are likely to be more 
heterogeneous. 
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of evenness refers to the extent to which social groups are differentially 
distributed across a metropolitan area. It is particularly suitable for cap- 
turing the amount of segregation found among the mosaics of households 
and neighborhoods that characterize the landscapes of Brazilian metro- 
politan areas. Much research on Latin American patterns of segregation 
have focused on centralization instead, largely because it describes an 
urban form derived from colonial (and even precolonial) times that is 
relatively easy to observe and, if measured, requires data for only two 
areas: the central city and the periphery. However, centralization fixes 
an a priori urban form that is both overly simplistic and often inappropri- 
ate for describing Brazil’s spatially complex metropolitan areas. 

The traditionally employed measure of evenness, and of residential 
segregation in general, is the widely used and intuitively interpretable 
index of dissimilarity (D) (Massey and Denton 1988; White 19865). How- 
ever, D is limited to the comparison of two groups. Because residential 
segregation by household income involves at least several categories, sev- 
eral pairwise comparisons must be made with D. To obtain a single 
citywide measure of segregation by social class, individual Ds must be 
aggregated as analysts have done in the past (Farley 1977; Denton and 
Massey 1988), or an index that can appropriately handle polytomous data 
must be chosen. Because D is sensitive to random fluctuations in the 
distribution of persons across census tracts, its aggregation to a single 
measure may be inaccurate. Several authors have suggested a rarely used 
entropy or information-based index known as the entropy measure of 
segregation or, simply, H (James and Taueber 1985; White 19865; Mas- 
sey and Denton 1988). Specifically, H measures departure from evenness 
by taking the weighted mean deviation of every census tract's entropy 
(E) from the entropy of the entire metropolitan area. 

Metropolitan area—wide entropy, a summary measure of (income) com- 
position, is computed as 


E = —1*Z(P,log P,), 
and a census tract's entropy (E,) is similarly 
E; = 2 (py log Pu), 
and finally, the entropy index of residential segregation (H) is 
H = Z(p,E — EMEP)» 100, 


where $, and f,, refer, respectively, to the census tract (i) population and 
the proportion of the population of each income group (k) in each census 
tract. The variables P and P, similarly refer, respectively, to the total 
population of a metropolitan area and the proportion of the population 
of each income group among the total metropolitan area population. 
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TABLE 1 


DISSIMILARITY INDEXES AMONG HOUSEHOLD INCOME GROUPS BY NUMBER OF 
MINIMUM WAGES IN FOUR METROPOLITAN AREAS OF BRAZIL: 1980 


Metropohtan Área 96 of Total 96 
and Income Group Population Nonwhite 20+ 


São Paulo 
ZU T. > Sioiaresvicva 7.3 2.9 PEN 
1019.99 ius 14.6 10.7 320 
5-999  ....... 28,1 22.2 32.9 
3—4.99 ............. 23.8 317 34.1 
2-2.99 ...... 13.2 37.6 39.5 
1-1.99 ............. 10.0 41.1 54.1 
Less than 1 2.9 36.0 73.7 
Rio de Janeiro 
ZU. Vu an na 6.7 51 M 
10—19.99 ... 11.1 15.1 24.5 
5—9.99 Loo. ee eee 21.2 31.0 27.8 
3—4.99 ...... ... 22.2 42.6 33.2 
2-2.99 ........... 16.1 48.3 46.8 
1-1.99 .... ...... 16.9 52.2 67.4 
Less than 1 ...... 5.8 528 83.4 
Salvador: 
A2USE- Sprscssesedvin 6.1 28 2 —À 
10-19.99 ......... 10 4 48.0 22.5 
5—9.99 ...... ce 17.6 68.0 26.2 
3—4 99 .... .... 18.4 79.7 31.2 
2-2.99 ...... ...... 16.0 84.0 44.8 
1—1.99 53 iss 19 7 87.6 65 7 
Less than 1 ..... 11.8 89.1 81.4 
Brasilia: 
ZU T sitet wiss 10.3 10.7 EN 
10--19.99 .......... 12.8 24.5 27 8 
5—9 99 20. asec 19.3 42.8 31.6 
3—4.99 ............- 19.8 55.1 38.0 
22:99 seek Seeds 15.7 60.1 50.2 
1—1,99 esas 17.2 62.9 68.7 
Less than 1 ...... 48 64.9 83.0 


10-1999 5-9.99 3—4.99 


20.7 


247 191 . 4 
35.6 30.6 21.1 
54.2 51.4 44.5 
73.9 73.2 69.5 
18.4 2-968 

25.6 19.7. «4 
42.3 36.5 26.0 
65.4 61.5 534 
82 7 81.0 76.7 
19.4 "m 

27.6 Al.3. 0 
44 5 38.5 27.6 
67.4 63.4 557 
83.6 82.0 77 
20.2 To 

28.6 20.8 ... 
46.9 40.3 29.2 
70.9 67.5 | 59.6 
86.2 85.7 82.9 


2-2 99 1-1.99 
30.3. ... 
601 41.4 
36.1 ... 
653 42.0 
38.0 eg 
65.6 42.5 
388 ... 
72.7] 48.5 


In addition to H, I present three other indexes of overall segregation 
based on D. The main substantive difference between H and the mea- 
sures based on D is that H measures the extent to which the income 
composition of census tracts deviates from the citywide composition, 
while the D measures are based on the extent to which paired groups 
deviate from each other in their distribution across census tracts. The 
first two indexes are aggregates of all pairs (as presented in table 1) but 
are weighted in different ways. “Standardized mean D” is weighted by 
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a standard or average population. I choose the metropolitan area of Juiz 
de Fora as the standard population since it very closely matches the mean 
income distribution of the 40 metropolitan areas. Thus, standardized 
mean D is the weighted mean dissimilarity of a metropolitan area if it 
had the income distribution of Juiz de Fora. The second index, 
“weighted mean D,” is weighted by the own income composition of each 
metropolitan area. The third index, “D between extremes,” is simply 
the dissimilarity index between the highest and lowest income groups. 

Weighted mean D, because it mathematically incorporates income 
composition, captures a different conception of segregation than the other 
measures. Specifically, it reflects the idea that, even though the highest 
and lowest income groups may be similarly segregated from each other 
in two metropoltian areas, the fact that these groups represent a higher 
proportion of the population in city A than in city B should make for 
greater segregation in city A, assuming all other groups are equally segre- 
gated. Standardized mean D, though, would yield the same segregation 
levels between the two cities, and H would yield similar levels. 


Independent Variables 


To estimate relative levels of industrialization, I use the percentage of the 
total labor force employed in manufacturing. The Gini index of income 
inequality is estimated from the midpoint values of the lowest six ranked 
income intervals as shown in table 1 and from assigning a value of 25 
for the highest, open-ended interval. Population size is logged to pull in 
large values, especially those of the two giant metropolitan areas. Per- 
centage migrant refers to the total resident migrant population divided 
by the total population. 


FINDINGS 
Segregation in Four Metropolitan Areas 


This section describes levels of segregation between paired household 
income groups in Sao Paulo, Rio de Janeiro, Salvador, and Brasilia. The 
use of dissimilarity indexes that pair all combinations of the income 
groups provides a sense of the nature and extent of segregation in various 
urban contexts. Table 1 shows that residential segregation follows the 
expected pattern of greater spatial distance with greater income differ- 
ences.? 


5 Segregation indexes were also computed for broad occupational groups. Bivariate 
and multivariate results based on the aggregate indexes (D and H) for occupational 
groups were similar to those based on income. The greatest exception to the pattern 
expected from segregation by income was in the examination of the paired dissimilarity 
scores. Segregation of white-collar workers from personal-service workers was lower 
than from sales, skilled manual, and transport workers, even though the last three 
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Using a rule of thumb in which values of 70—100 indicate extreme 
segregation (Massey and Denton 1987), extreme segregation is found be- 
tween households earning less than one minimum wage and (1) five in- 
come categories in Brasilia,? (2) four categories in Rio de Janeiro and 
Salvador, and (3) three categories in Sao Paulo. The second column 
shows that households earning less than one minimum wage represent 
only 2.9% of São Paulo's population, and aside from this very small 
group, extreme segregation among income groups is not found in that 
metropolitan area. By contrast, the proportion of Salvador's population 
earning less than one minimum wage is fully 11.896 and is extremely 
segregated from most of Salvador's remaining population—those earning 
over three minimum salaries. In addition to the lowest income category, 
extreme or nearly extreme levels are found in the next poorest, but sub- 
stantially larger, income category (one to two minimum wages) in Rio de 
Janeiro, Salvador, and Brasilia. In Brasilia, the two lowest income 
groups, which together represent 2296 of Brasilia's population, are ex- 
tremely or almost extremely segregated (values of 67.5 and higher) from 
the 43% of the population that earns at least five minimum wages.’ 
Thus, segregation of the middle class from the poor is moderate in highly 
industrialized São Paulo, substantially greater in Rio de Janeiro and Sal- 
vador, and clearly greatest in Brasilia. 

Further analysis of segregation among proximate groups at high in- 
come levels reveals a different pattern. Among the three highest earning 
groups, São Paulo has the greatest segregation at this level. Thus, segre- 
gation between the upper and lower middle classes, in rough terras, is 
greatest in Sao Paulo and lowest in Rio de Janeiro, although segregation 
between the poor and the middle class is greater in Rio de Janeiro than 
in Sáo Paulo. 


groups have higher incomes, on average, than personal-service workers. This may 
reflect the fact that personal-service workers include domestic workers, custodians, 
and security guards who often live on the premises of their employers. 


€ Numbers of minimum wages is a convenient way to collect and represent data in 
Brazil because of its high rates of inflation. In 1980, one minimum wage equaled 
about 75 U.S. dollars. 


' The relatively low levels of segregation in São Paulo are reflected in D between 
those earning 10—20 minimum wages and those earning 1—2 minimum wages. This 
is an important comparison of middle-class and poor groups in all four areas because 
these income groups represent substantial portions of the population in all four areas. 
São Paulo, e.g., has a D in this case of 54.1, compared to 67.4 for Rio de Janeiro. 
Differences in segregation between the poor and middle classes in São Paulo and Rio 
de Janeiro are even greater if we consider that the poor groups represent a much 
larger portion of the population in Rio de Janeiro, so that a much larger portion of 
the population in Rio would have to exchange census tracts with the middle class to 
achieve evenness at this level. 
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Class and race are closely correlated in Brazil so that class issues, 
like segregation, often become racialized in many Brazilian cities. The 
wealthiest groups are often almost all white and the poor are dispropor- 
tionately nonwhite, although racial composition and thus racial composi- 
tion by class may vary widely across cities. The third column of table 1 
shows the racial composition of income groups in the four metropolitan 
areas. In Salvador, where roughly 80% of the population identifies itself 
as nonwhite, nonwhites constitute 8096—9096 of the lowest four income 
groups but less than 30% of the highest earning group. In São Paulo, 
nonwhites are a large minority of about 30%—40% among the poor, but 
they are virtually absent (only 2.9%) among the highest income group. 
Thus some racial segregation in Brazil is assured by the fact that non- 
whites are disproportionately in lower socioeconomic groups, although 
moderate racial segregation also occurs among members of the same 
income category (Telles 1992). 


Levels of Overall Segregation in 40 Metropolitan Areas 


While the previous analysis has focused on segregation between paired 
income groups within metropolitan areas, the remaining analysis exam- 
ines overall segregation in the 40 metropolitan areas. Table 2 shows levels 
of segregation as measured by the four indexes and levels of income 
inequality for the 40 largest metropolitan areas by region and then by 
order of population size. Levels of segregation tend to be highest in the 
least developed Northeast region, although the relation is not very strong. 
Consistent with greater spatial inequality, levels of income inequality 
among Northeast urban areas are invariably higher than those of urban 
areas in other regions, with the single exception of nearby Belem. In 
fact, the lowest levels of income inequality tend to be in São Paulo, the 
most industrialized state of Brazil. Finally, table 2 shows that segregation 
tends to decrease with population size. 

Values of H are smaller than those of D, which tends to be true in 
general (White 1986a). Also, income segregation values using H are likely 
to be especially small because income groups are often continuous, re- 
sulting in some mixing across the boundaries of the categories. 

Brasilia has the highest levels of income segregation under H (20.1) 
and standardized mean D (50.7), despite having about average levels of 
income inequality (Gini of 48.3). Thus, Brasilia's relatively high segrega- 
tion seems to result from high levels of residential segregation between 
paired income groups (table 1) rather than from overall income inequal- 
ity. Teresina scores the highest on the weighted dissimilarity index (54.5), 
apparently because it has the highest level of income inequality (Gini of 
56.1) and income inequality is directly incorporated into this segregation 
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TABLE 3 


ZERO-ORDER CORRELATIONS AMONG RESIDENTIAL SEGREGATION MEASURES 


Segregation Measures 1 2 3 4 
1. Entropy index (H)  ......  ............ .... 1.000 
2. Standardized mean D .............. ..... i 885 1 000 
3. Weighted mean D . ........ Me, e 714 .934 1.000 
4. D between extremes ........ ....... ik .828 .917 .865 1.000 


NOTE.—JMN = 40. Values over .316 significant at the P < 05 level 


measure. In terms of D between extremes, only Recife (84.1) and Rio de 
Janeiro (83.4) have higher levels than Brasilia (83.0). 

Brasilia, Recife, Salvador, Jo&o Pessoa, and Teresina score among the 
10 most segregated metropolitan areas on all four measures. Aside from 
Brasilia, the other four areas are all in the underdeveloped Northeast 
region and are among the largest 5096. Places having among the 10 lowest 
levels of segregation on all four measures are São Jose dos Campos, 
Sorocaba, Jundiai, Uberlandia, Joinville, and Caxias do Sul, all of which 
are relatively small and in the more industrialized regions. These results 
suggest that size is positively associated and industrialization negatively 
associated with segregation. 

For purposes of the multivariate analysis, I chose H to represent segre- 
gation, a decision consistent with previous prescriptions for its use (White 
1986b; Massey and Denton 1988). The use of H rather than an aggregate 
D measure seems to be further justified by the fact that all four measures 
are empirically correlated, so that the choice of one over the other is not 
likely to greatly affect the findings. As table 3 shows, the four measures 
of segregation are highly correlated among themselves. Measure H is 
very consistent with standardized mean D (r = .885), reflecting their 
conceptual similarity. Measure H correlates the least with weighted mean 
D (r — .714) because local income inequality is mathematically built into 
the latter measure, an undesirable property in an analysis where income 
inequality is a covariate. Finally, D between extremes, although it 
strongly correlates with the aggregate measures, is selective of only the 
wealthiest and poorest sectors of the population. 


Explaining Patterns of Segregation 


To test how both industrialization and urbanization affect segregation, I 
regress H on the independent variables through four models. H is trans- 
formed into logits because of its limited range. The units of analysis are 
39 of the 40 metropolitan areas. I exclude Brasilia from the analysis 
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TABLE 4 


OLS REGRESSION RESULTS PREDICTING ENTROPY MEASURE 
OF RESIDENTIAL SEGREGATION (H) 


MODEL 
INDEPENDENT VARIABLES 1 2 3 4 Mran SD 
% in manufacturing ......... — 006** —.003  —.007*** — 003 20.9 12.5 
( 002) (.004) (.004) (.003) 
[- 393] [—.212] [- 459] [—.180] 
Gini index of inequality . . .010 .016** 48.5 4.6 
(.010) (.008) 
[.238] [.390] 
Population (logged) ..... .... 119*** .127*** 13.2 1.0 
( 025) (.024) 
[.614] [.653] 
96 migrant ........... Row 004 .006* 23.3 8.1 
( 003) (.003) 
[ 180] [.252] 
Intercept . .. a. ....... 71871  —2.417 —3.683 —4.556 
R'"6t.: s PEIUS .154 178 .491 .55] 
Adjusted R? ........ TM 132 132 .448 .498 


NOTE —N = 39 Dependent variable transformed into logits, SEs are in parentheses, and standard- 
ized coefficients are in brackets 
*P< 10 
** P= O05 
*** P< Ol 


because of its extreme segregation and statistical outlier status, as regres- 
sion diagnostics indicated. 

Regression results are shown in table 4. Model 1 shows that residential 
segregation decreases with industrialization, and model 3 shows an even 
stronger negative relationship when population size and migration are 
controlled. However, the addition of the income inequality variable in 
the simpler model (model 2) results in the loss of predictive power for 
industrialization, although inequality is not statistically significant in ei- 
ther. In the full model (model 4), industrialization is not significant, while 
inequality and both demographic variables are. Inequality is positively 
related to segregation, demonstrating that segregation directly reflects the 
extent of income inequality in an area of similar size and migration. 
This also reflects the modest correlation between industrialization and 
inequality, in which half of the variance between the two variables over- 
laps (r = —.76, in the appendix), indicating that greater industrialization 
tends to reduce inequality among metropolitan areas. Model 4 also shows 
that larger urban areas and those with larger proportions of migrants tend 
to be more segregated. The inclusion of demographic variables (models 3 
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TABLE 5 


OLS REGRESSION RESULTS PREDICTING INCOME INEQUALITY 


MODEL 
INDEPENDENT VARIABLES 1 2 
96 in manufacturing .........eeee serr nennen — 283*** —.266*** 
(.040) (.041) 
[—.760] [—.715] 
Population (logged) .......... ceccccsscscesvssrnsccecnevesneess — .466 
(.515) 
[—.186] 
ob migrants Aosa siune aan AERA. 0595 —.108 
(.066) 
[— 101] 
IBterCeDE sid kso eee: A ARAA 54.397 62.695 
RU As ac dv kettide aM eM EM EIS dee 578 609 
Adjusted R'-s lusu a 68 566 576 


NOTE —N = 39 Dependent variable transformed into logits; SEs in parentheses, and standardized 
coefficients in brackets. 
*P< .10. 
** P« 05. 
wek P < OL. 


and 4) more than tripled the explanatory power (R?) of the simpler models 
(1 and 2), so that about half of the variation in segregation was ex- 
plained.? 

The direct effect of industrialization on inequality is shown in table 5. 
Inequality is clearly reduced when greater proportions of the labor force 
are employed in manufacturing industries, and over half of the varia- 


* Several other variables, such as those representing the housing market, were consid- 
ered but later dropped because they tended to be less theoretically defensible than the 
included variables or had empirically insignificant effects. Housing turnover, which 
has been found to be related to class segregation (O'Loughlin 1983), is highly corre- 
lated with percentage migrant (r — .81), and homeownership has virtually no effect 
in any model (t < 1). Also, age has been shown to be an important predictor of 
segregation in the United States. However, a dummy variable for age, operationalized 
as whether the municipio population reached 100,000 by 1940 (the year of Brazil’s 
first reliable census), had no independent effect on segregation (t « 1). Finally, indexes 
of racial segregation were unrelated to class segregation (t < 1), a finding similar to 
that for the United States (Elgie and Clark 1981). I was also concerned that high 
density in urban areas had distinct implications for segregation because the physical 
area of a census tract is smaller than in lower-density areas. The percentage in apart- 
ments is an indicator of density and varies from 0.4 in Teresina to 34.3 in Santos. 
However, a separate regression analysis that excluded the four urban areas with more 
than 1596 of their population living in apartments (more than 1 SD above the mean) 
yielded results similar to the findings for the 39 areas. 
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er eg of MI 
on Segregation 


Fic. 2.——Path diagram showing effects of structural variables on segregation 


tion in inequality is explained (model 1) Finally, the inclusion of 
demographic variables had virtually no effect on income inequality 
(model 2). 

Thus, the results support hypothesis 1 that industrialization reduces 
segregation but only by reducing income inequality. Larger populations 
and a higher share of migrants also mean more segregation, supporting 
hypotheses 5 and 6. Furthermore, hypothesis 1 is supported only when 
the demographic effects are controlled. The relative effect of the variables 
is approximated with standardized coefficients shown in brackets in ta- 
bles 4 and 5, and the final results are illustrated in the path diagram in 
figure 2. Population size clearly has the strongest direct effect on segrega- 
tion (.653), followed by inequality (.390) and migration (.252). Industrial- 
ization has a relatively strong negative effect on inequality (b = —.760). 
Thus, the indirect effect of industrialization on segregation in this model 
is —.306 (.390 X —.760), an effect that is substantially less than that of 
population size. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Industrialization is associated with lower segregation across Brazilian 
metropolitan areas, but its effect occurs only indirectly, via an area's 
income inequality. The cross-sectional finding of a strong negative rela- 
tion between industrialization and income inequality thus supports neo- 
classical economic theory. It suggests that workers’ wages in the aggre- 
gate are greater relative to the middle class in Brazil in places where a 
larger share of the labor force is incorporated into industrial jobs. Thus, 
more industrialized areas are likely to have lower income inequé lity than 
less industrialized places at any single point in time. 

Industrialization has no discernible direct effects on segregation, as 
would be expected from theories claiming that industrial location geo- 
graphically clusters workers (Schnore 1965; Fales and Moses 1972; Logan 
and Molotch 1987) or that industrial profits are invested into local real 
estate markets, thus heightening spatial stratification (Harvey 1978; Lo- 
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gan and Molotch 1987; Kowarick and Campanario 1988; Geisse and 
Sabatini 1988; Ribeiro 1992). Because proponents of these theories often 
draw their evidence from studies of a single case, they may be unable to 
discern the overriding effects of changing income inequality on segrega- 
tion from these other effects. 

More important than industrialization, urbanization explains much 
more of the variation in segregation than industrialization and inequality. 
In particular, population size is the best predictor of an area’s segrega- 
tion, making isolation of the poor and working classes most likely to be 
greatest in the largest cities. The importance of demographic variables in 
explaining segregation has been ignored or understated in many political 
economy discussions of the determinants of segregation, which focus on 
variables like industrialization and inequality. Urbanization is often as- 
sumed to move in tandem with industrialization, but the processes are 
often independent of each other in the currently less industrialized coun- 
tries, and their effects on segregation may occur in opposite directions, 
as the case of Brazil shows. Industrialization decreases segregation, while 
urbanization increases it. Furthermore, the industrialization-inequality- 
segregation effect emerges only when population size and migration are 
controlled. 

Given the strong relation between segregation and social well-being, 
slowed growth among the largest Brazilian metropolitan areas and 
greater growth among smaller ones in recent years therefore gives reason 
for some optimism, Debates over the effects of the large size of cities in 
the Third World focus on economic and health issues but tend to overlook 
social issues. The emerging “mega-cities” of the Third World are thus 
especially prone to a high degree of socieconomic segregation. 

On the other hand, this pattern may not endure into the future. The 
transition from large-scale production to highly competitive, small-scale 
and flexible industrial production may mean greater income inequality, 
as the case of some global cities suggests (Sassen 1990), and thus greater 
segregation. Given substantial inequality in even the industrialized areas 
of countries like Brazil, new forms of industrialization may not affect 
inequality and may actually reduce the inequality and segregation of 
places that currently have little or no industrialization. Brazil is only 
beginning to enter this stage of industrialization, and thus how it will 
affect urban development, inequality, and segregation is still far from 
clear. 

Income segregation in Brazil implies racial segregation because the two 
are correlated, although racial segregation is also created by moderate 
levels of segregation between similar socioeconomic groups (Telles 1992). 
Also, spatial factors may help explain why class identities are stronger 
than racial identities. In places like Rio de Janeiro and Brasilia, segrega- 
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tion between the poor and the middle class is extreme, while racial segre- 
gation is not. Furthermore, while nonwhites are more likely than whites 
to be poor, white-nonwhite segregation among the poor is especially low 
(Telles 1992). 

The fact that metropolitan areas in the underdeveloped Northeast re- 
gion have the highest levels of income inequality and segregation and 
that residents in that region are predominately nonwhite means that, not 
only are nonwhites more likely to suffer from poverty than whites, but 
they are also more disadvantaged by virtue of living in more unequal 
and segregated places. The Northeast's underdevelopment and the pre- 
dominance of Afro-Brazilians in the Northeast are dual but related 
outcomes of the region's underdevelopment, historically rooted in a sys- 
tem of large landholdings for the development of a single export crop— 
usually sugar—which in turn depended on the brute labor of nonwhite 
workers. 

Most of the variation in segregation among Brazilian metropolitan 
areas is explained in this analysis by industrialization and urbanization, 
although much of it may be further explained by the local management 
decisions and physical idiosyncrasies of particular cities and regions. Al- 
though housing and labor policies tend to be uniform throughout Brazil, 
differences in the enforcement of these may also help explain urban varia- 
tion in segregation. Physical peculiarities like the mountainous terrain of 
Rio de Janeiro may help shape segregation, although Rio's segregation 
fits the modeled pattern based on all metropolitan areas. 

The case of Brasilia offers an important lesson in urban planning. Its 
particularly high level of segregation originates in its unique develop- 
ment, which has overcome the constraints of industrialization and urban- 
ization that predict segregation in other Brazilian urban areas. Segrega- 
tion in Brasilia has been shaped by a highly ordered urban design, 
followed by conversion to a free real estate market and unanticipated 
population growth beyond the planned city limits. Ironically, Brasilia's 
planners had sought to build a new capitol free of the enormous class 
distances found in other Brazilian cities. 

The direction of causality between industrialization, inequality, and 
segregation may also flow in reverse, although such effects are not likely 
to be observed at the metropolitan area level but at national or regional 
levels. Brazil’s large income inequality, as well as that of other Latin 
American countries, may itself be an obstacle to development. According 
to some economists, the strong pressure in highly unequal societies for 
populist solutions has led to the avoidance of the currency devaluations 
that were necessary for Taiwan and Korea to attain export competitive- 
ness and reach their current high levels of development (Sachs 1989; 
Mahon 1992). Similarly, high levels of segregation may impede develop- 
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ment as poor access to labor markets for many workers reduces their 
employability and lowers industrial efficiency. Also, inadequate access 
to good schools and other public services, as well as the psychological 
effect that segregation has on children and adolescents, limits the forma- 
tion of human capital that is necessary for development. 

Finally, given the complexity of residential form and segregation in 
the metropolitan areas of Third World countries, this study has demon- 
strated the need for indexes based on census tract data to measure levels 
of segregation. Such work could be extended to measure the social impact 
of segregation on the urban populations of these countries, particularly 
on the poor and on ethnic groups. Furthermore, because of the sensitivity 
of these measures to the size and design of census tract parcels, efforts 
should be made to create comparable tracts across countries. This would 
allow cross-national comparisons of cities, work that is currently hin- 
dered because of a general lack of uniformity at this level of aggregation. 
The choice of indexes has been shown to be important for accurately 
measuring segregation, as assumptions and limitations in their construc- 
tion are not readily apparent. 


APPENDIX 


TABLE Ai 


ZERO-ORDER CORRELATIONS AMONG ALL INDEPENDENT VARIABLES 
USED IN THE REGRESSION ANALYSIS 


Variable 1 2 3 4 5 
1. Entropy index (I) .... ............ 1.00 
2. 96 in manufacturing ......... . ... —.39 1.00 
3. Gini index of inequality . ........ .40 —.76 1.00 
4 Population (logged) ................. 54 .04 2507 1.00 
5. 95 migrant i. ocu od resa —.11 a2 — 31 —.31 1.00 


NorE.—MN = 39, Values greater than .316 significant at the P < .05 level 
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A Role-Based Ecology 
of Technological Change! 


Joel M. Podolny and Toby E. Stuart 
Stanford University 


This article considers what factors determine whether an innova- 
tion becomes a foundation for future technological developments 
rather than a “dead end.” The authors introduce the concept of 
the technological niche, which includes a focal innovation, the inno- 
vations on which the focal innovation builds, the innovations that 
build upon the focal innovation, and the technological ties among 
the innovations within the niche. Using patents and patent citations 
to measure characteristics of innovation niches within the semicon- 
ductor industry, the authors show that the size of the niche and the 
status of the actors within the niche have a positive effect on the 
likelihood that subsequent innovations will build upon the focal 
innovation. Competitive intensity within the niche has a negative 
effect on this likelihood. 


I. INTRODUCTION 


The power of technology to mold the arrangement of social activity has 
long been a topic of sociological interest (Marx 1954; Schumpeter 1950). 
This concern is manifest in the substantial literature on technology’s 
influence on formal organizational structure (Woodward 1958, 1965; 
Thompson and Bates 1957; Perrow 1967), informal relations within orga- 
nizations (Barley 1990), and the survival prospects of individual or 
groups of organizations (Tushman and Anderson 1986; Barnett and Car- 
roll 1987). The role of technology in shaping population-level outcomes 
and in structuring organizations has been an intellectually active, central 
area of inquiry in the sociology-based research on organization- 
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environment relations. However, while great effort has been devoted to 
the formulation of general propositions regarding technology’s ability to 
configure social relations, there is much less systematic understanding of 
the dynamic process according to which particular technologies become 
advanced and extended, while others are never developed. Sociologists 
have conducted numerous, detailed historical studies that document the 
direct or diffuse competitions among alternative technologies (Hughes 
1983; Law and Callon 1988), but there is a distinct absence of “middle 
range” sociological theory (see Merton 1968) regarding the determinants 
of technical change. 

Consider any technological domain, such as microelectronics or bio- 
technology. To the extent that the actors that develop those technological 
areas devote their energies to one particular pursuit, they will in general 
be unable to devote those same energies to other undertakings. In effect, 
ideas and innovations compete with one another for the allocation of 
resources and attention. Some technological solutions will become “win- 
ners” in this competition, drawing the interest and effort of those actors 
involved in the development of the technological domain. These winners 
are likely to become a foundation for the future advancement of techno- 
logical knowledge. Others will be “losers” in this competition in the 
sense that they will become technological dead ends. While the distinction 
between winner and loser should be regarded as end points on a contin- 
uum rather than as a dichotomy, this distinction helps to frame the cen- 
tral question that this article will consider: What are the factors that 
determine the degree to which a technology succeeds in this competition 
for resources and thus becomes a foundation for future technological 
developments? 

If technically superior innovations were always to dominate technically 
inferior ones, then the answer to this question would depend upon the 
technical attributes that make a particular innovation superior. How- 
ever, it is frequently observed that the “best” technologies (e.g., on the 
basis of price-to-performance ratios) are not necessarily the most success- 
ful ones, and this means that technical specifications alone may not be 
sufficient to gauge the likelihood of technological success (Katz and Sha- 
piro 1984; Farrell and Saloner 1985; Arthur 1988). Because of the un- 
certainty surrounding the technical promise of an innovation, we argue 
that an innovation’s ultimate contribution to technical advance is not 
simply contingent on its inherent technical properties, but to a large degree 
on its “niche.” 

While we formally define the technological niche of an innovation be- 
low, we can anticipate our framework with the observation that most 
innovations do not emerge in isolation. Rather, they build upon preex- 
isting innovations and may themselves become foundations for future 
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innovations. Thus, a given innovation is embedded in a relational context 
that can be defined by its connections to other innovations. Our frame- 
work uses the connections among innovations to bound a focal innova- 
tion’s technological niche. Loosely, we can now state the theoretical 
claims of this article. We argue that the historical importance of an inno- 
vation is largely determined by three attributes of its niche: (1) the extent 
to which a focal innovation is proximate enough in technical content to 
the expertise of other innovators that these other innovators are likely to 
build upon the focal innovation; (2) the competitive intensity, or degree 
of differentiation, among the innovations to which the focal innovation 
is linked; and (3) the identities of the actors associated with the focal 
innovation and the innovations to which the focal innovation is con- 
nected. Patents and patent citations, which represent, respectively, inno- 
vations and the technological commonalities that indicate technological 
ancestry, provide the data for an empirical assessment of these claims. 

Our article is organized as follows. Section II briefly reviews some of 
the literature on technical change. Section III develops in greater detail 
the theoretical underpinnings of the technological niche and also specifies 
the hypotheses that we test. Section IV describes our data. Section V 
discusses our study's empirical setting—the semiconductor industry— 
and our sample—all U.S. semiconductor device patents issued between 
1976 and 1991. Section VI presents our measures and our modeling strat- 
egy, including the specification of the statistical equations that we esti- 
mate. The final two sections present our results and then offer a discus- 
sion and conclusion. 


II. TECHNICAL CHANGE IN SOCIOLOGY 
AND EVOLUTIONARY ECONOMICS 


Sociologists and organization theorists have long recognized the impor- 
tance of technology in affecting organizational and industry-level out- 
comes, but scholars working in this area have typically been agnostic 
about the underlying determinants of technical change. To date the 
sociology-motivated, empirical research on technical change has too often 
ignored the factors responsible for the genesis of the technologies under 
study. Thus, in research on technology's influence on social structure, 
the analyses generally take place after the focal technologies have been 
developed. Even work that attempts to understand how organizational 
variables affect whether an invention gains a significant market presence 
assumes the prior existence of the invention (e.g., Stinchcombe 1990). 
One exception to this agnosticism regarding the determinants of techni- 
cal change is the emerging literature on the sociology of technology, 
which extends the social constructivist perspective that has been ad- 
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vanced in the sociology of science (Latour 1987). Through “thick descrip- 
tion” of technological controversies and their resolution, the social con- 
structivists emphasize the rich connections among actors and their 
innovations in technological arenas. These scholars use the network im- 
age of a “seamless web” to describe the dense pattern of relations concat- 
enating the innovations and associated actors in unfolding technological 
systems. Regarding technological progress, a central insight of this view 
is that the development of new technologies occurs through an inherently 
uncertain process: There is no archetypal way to accomplish a particular 
technological endeavor, and therefore there may be many suitable alter- 
natives that satisfy the demands of the technological task at hand 
(Hughes 1987). This perspective highlights the subjectivity of technologi- 
cal developments; it flatly rejects the notion that technologies are deter- 
ministic or that superior innovations necessarily dominate inferior ones 
(Pinch and Bijker 1987). 

Despite the social constructivists’ important theoretical contribution, 
however, areview of this literature raises three concerns. First, itis surpris- 
ing the degree to which the work in this tradition has proceeded indepen- 
dently of sociological work on organizations and markets (see Tushman 
and Nelson 1990; Green 1992). This is a concern because the overwhelming 
majority of innovative activity takes place within the organizational con- 
text of what are often industrial firms. Second, the studies in this tradition 
tend to be retrospective, considering successful technologies and offering 
ex post explanations for their success (Staudenmaier 1985). This method- 
ology causes much of the research in the sociology of technology to suffer 
from a strong selectivity bias. Third, the use of "network" in this litera- 
ture has been more metaphorical than rigorous, and, perhaps in part due 
to the lack of explicit measurement and in part owing to this tradition's 
preference for thick description, this research has yet to yield generaliz- 
able propositions concerning the rate and direction of technical change. 

The absence of general, sociological propositions regarding the rate 
and direction of technical change is noticeable when compared to eco- 
nomic work on this topic. À particularly distinctive aspect of many eco- 
nomic analyses of technical change is the degree to which they might 
be regarded as sociological in character; many of the assumptions that 
sociologists find objectionable in mainstream economic theories are sig- 
nificantly relaxed in explorations of technology. For example, the evolu- 
tionary approach to the study of technical change (e.g., Nelson and Win- 
ter 1982; Dosi 1984) builds upon a conception of the firm developed by 
behavioral organizational theorists such as Cyert and March. In these 
models, boundedly rational, “satisficing” (searching for acceptable 
rather than optimal solutions) organizations follow standard operating 
procedures in pursuing research and development. This process leads to 
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a highly path-dependent search for new technologies. The consensus in 
this literature is that technical change is a gradual process, characterized 
by the accumulation of minor improvements to incumbent technologies. 

As implied by terms such as “technological paradigm” and “techno- 
logical trajectory,” evolutionary theorists contend that technologies de- 
velop along paths that are determined by technical properties, as well as 
problem-solving heuristics and the skills and knowledge contained in a 
paradigm (Dosi and Orsenigo 1988). Therefore, a simplistic interpretation 
of evolutionary economic theories of the rate and direction of incremental 
technical change proposes that these are determined by properties of the 
technology itself or that they can be inferred from the local search prac- 
tices of organizations. In these theories, bounded rationality plays a criti- 
cal role: At the organization level its manifestation is local search, and 
at the individual level it is apparent in uncertainty about future techno- 
logical directions. However, such theories lack what we consider to be 
the defining element of a sociological perspective: a sensitivity to the 
relational context in which the advancement of technological knowledge 
takes place. 

In the next section, we introduce the concept of a “technological 
niche” as an analytical construct that focuses directly on the relational 
context that coevolves with technical change. As the social constructivist 
perspective does, we highlight the relationships among the actors in- 
volved in developing particular technologies. We do so by mapping the 
technological linkages among innovations that are developed by different 
actors, and we use the structure and composition of this mapping at one 
point in time to formulate hypotheses about how it will look in the next 
period. We rely on patents and patent citations to construct these map- 
pings or to document unfolding technological paths. This approach 
forgoes some of the thick description that characterizes the work of the 
social constructivists for a conceptual framework and empirical approach 
that yields generalizable and falsifiable propositions about the process of 
technical change. 


HI. THE TECHNOLOGICAL NICHE 


We define the technological niche at the level of the individual innova- 
tion. Using the social constructivist’s conception of technical change as an 
unfolding network as our point of departure, we label a focal innovation’s 
location in this network as that innovation’s niche. Each niche consists of 
nodes, which represent innovations, and ties, which signify the common 
threads of knowledge that flow from one node to the next as time passes. 
In our analysis, each innovation occupies an egocentric niche that in- 
cludes (1) the focal innovation, (2) the innovations on which the focal 
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FIG. 1.—Technological niche, defined to include only those innovations to 
which the focal innovation is directly tied. The box demarcates the boundary of 
the niche. Arrows indicate patent citations; they point in the direction of the 
earlier time period, indicating that later innovations build upon earlier ones. 


innovation builds, (3) the innovations that build on the focal innovation, 
(4) the innovations that are sufficiently close to the focal innovation in 
content that they help to circumscribe the focal innovation's technological 
contribution, and (5) the technological ties linking these innovations. 

Figure 1 provides an example of such a niche. Tbe egocentric niche 
includes all of the innovations in the box and the technological ties be- 
tween those innovations. We use the term “tie” to denote technological 
commonalities among innovations. An innovation A has a tie to B if the 
contribution of A incorporates, builds on, or is bounded by a technologi- 
cal contribution of B.? 


? Such technological ties between innovations can be regarded as a subset of knowl- 
edge-based ties between actors. The broader category of knowledge-based ties would 
include not only the linkages among innovations but also social ties among actors. 
Because the actors in our analysis are organizations, examples of knowledge-based 
ties would include such formal interorganizational alliances as patent cross-license 
agreements, and technology exchanges. Informal knowledge-based ties would include 
such connections as personal relationships among technical personnel employed by 
different organizations. 
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This egocentric conception of the niche is similar to the conception of 
the niche as role or relationally defined position (White 1981; Burt 1992; 
Podolny 1993, 1994; McPherson 1983; DiMaggio 1986). Given this role- 
based definition, the full technological network can be conceptualized as 
an interlocking role structure, and each new innovation represents both 
the emergence of a new niche in that structure and an entrant into one or 
more established niches. Accordingly, one could analyze technical change 
either as a process of niche emergence or niche entry. In our view, there 
is greater analytical leverage to be gained from the latter formulation. 
We adopt this approach because, if one were to frame the analysis of 
technical change as a process of niche emergence, it would be unclear 
where one would look for the causal mechanisms underlying the advance- 
ment of technological knowledge. In framing technical change in terms 
of niche entry, however, the search for the determinants of technical 
progress turns naturally to an examination of the niche itself, and the 
central question becomes: How do the characteristics of the niche affect 
the likelihood of a new entrant? 

For our purposes, there are three primary ways to characterize the 
structure and the composition of the technological niche. One is in terms 
of the innovations themselves, with purely technical features representing 
the important distinguishing criteria. The second is in terms of the iden- 
tity of the actors that own the innovations in a niche. As the social 
constructivist perspective highlights, underlying every technological 
network is a community of actors involved in its elaboration. For ap- 
plied technologies, this community is likely to include business firms 
with products that incorporate the technologies, as well as universities, 
government-sponsored research labs, and research consortia that together 
supply essential technological knowledge to manufacturing firms. The 
distribution of these actors across the technological network provides 
a criterion in addition to the technological attributes of innovations to 
distinguish between niches. The third way to categorize different niches 
is in terms of niche structure. By structure, we refer to the number and 
the pattern of relations that connect the innovations in a niche. 

Like capital-rich entrepreneurs who might enter one of many organiza- 
tional niches, innovators may perceive numerous niches into which they 
might enter.*> But given fixed resources and perhaps well-established 


* The question of niche entry can be posed as, Which regions of the technological 
network should the organization enter? or as, Which product areas should the firm 
pursue? While there is clearly a strong correspondence between the two, we focus on 
the technological niche, because nonmarket organizations (i.e., universities and re- 
search institutes) play an important role in technological development and because 
technological development can proceed without influencing markets. 
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competencies, these actors cannot pursue every possible avenue for future 
innovation; instead they must adjudicate between niches, deciding to 
enter only those with the greatest perceived promise. Certain innovations 
will prove to be central to the advance of technological knowledge and 
thus of great economic or at least prestige benefit to the organizations 
that own them. However, others in the same technical arena will remain 
peripheral to this technological advance. Clearly, the decision to invest 
resources in a particular niche is one of large consequence to the actor. 
We now shift our attention to consider how the three attributes of the 
niche that we have identified are likely to affect the process of technical 
change. 


The Quality of the Focal Innovation 


If the promise of an innovation were an easily observable feature, then 
the decision of which niche to enter would be a relatively simple one. 
However, it is striking the degree to which inherent technical properties 
fail to serve as reliable guides for discerning the innovations that become 
most successful. For example, when Intel Corporation developed the 
microprocessor, one of the landmark inventions in the semiconductor 
industry, the company was unaware of its significance. According to 
Gilder’s (1989) account of the microprocessor’s development, at the time 
of the innovation Intel’s sales staff believed that the company would 
never sell more than 10,000 microprocessors, and the firm’s board of 
directors expressed concern that the chip would distract Intel from focus- 
ing on its principal markets. 

The observation that technical characteristics alone cannot sufficiently 
inform decisions about which technologies to develop is a claim that is not 
unique to academics; it is also made by participants and close observers in 
different technological domains. For example, a 1993 article in Electronic 
Business, an electronics trade publication, focused on the recent flurry 
of interest in flash memory, a technology that was important for the 
inchoate market for personal digital assistants (handheld computers). 
Flash memory allowed a computer to write and quickly erase information 
from semiconductors that retained data even after their power supply 
had been cut. The author writes, “Remember bubble memory? How 
about Josephson Junction? The chip industry is littered with products 
and technologies that were the subject of huge amounts of hype but never 
panned out. Despite these cautionary tales, the drum beats are growing 
even louder for. . . flash memory. Although flash seems likely to escape 
the disastrous fates of these earlier technologies, some healthy skepticism 
seems warranted” (Ristelhueber 1993, p. 99). 

We note that pervasive uncertainty is not limited to the development of 
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specific new product areas. It is often the case that technological debates 
surround even well-established, basic technologies. For example, a long- 
standing controversy in the semiconductor industry has pitched silicon 
against gallium arsenide (GaAs) as the choice material upon which to 
engrave microscopic circuits (i.e., as the basic material for building inte- 
grated circuits). This debate has persisted because silicon has certain 
properties that make it easier to pack a large number of circuits on a 
single chip, but GaAs circuits are faster at equal or lower power than 
silicon circuits. Furthermore, GaAs has properties that make it appealing 
for building optoelectronic semiconductors (devices that detect, amplify, 
or transmit light). Still, silicon chips have dominated the history of the 
industry to date, but for many years some industry participants have 
foreseen a larger role for GaAs chips. As the former head of IBM's 
Advanced Gallium Arsenide Technology Laboratory noted, many advo- 
cates of silicon referred to GaAs as “the technology of the future, always 
has been, always will be” (Brodsky 1990, p. 68). 

Each of these examples points to a situation in which technical uncer- 
tainty surrounded a new innovation, technical controversy, or more gen- 
erally, a high-technology pursuit. It is precisely because of the uncertainty 
surrounding predictions of the potential of innovations that the second 
characteristic of niche composition, the identity of the actors that own 
the innovation in the niche, becomes important to consider. 


Attributes of Niche Occupants 


We argue that under conditions of technological uncertainty, the status 
of the actors that sponsor the innovations in a technological niche serves 
as a tangible guide for the probability that the focal innovation in that 
niche will become important. We define an innovator’s technological 
status as the perceived quality or importance of that actor’s previous 
contributions to the advancement of technological knowledge. The more 
that an actor’s previous innovations are perceived to have served as the 
foundation for successful innovational paths, the higher is that actor’s 
Status. 

In the above quotation on the significance of flash memories, the author 
expressed skepticism regarding the future promise of this innovation. 
What is left unexplained, however, is why the “drumbeats are growing 
even louder” for this technology rather than for the others that the author 
noted (Josephson Junction and bubble memory). One possible explana- 
tion is that the inventor of flash memory technology in 1986 was Toshiba 
and the leading promoter of this technology was Intel Corporation. 
Toshiba and Intel are among the most successful and innovative firms 
in the semiconductor industry. We argue that the combined status of 
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Toshiba and Intel provided an indication of the likelihood that flash 
memory would become an important technology. 

Anecdotal evidence that a prominent organization or individual actor 
can bolster expectations for a product by virtue of its association with 
that product is prevalent. For example, IBM’s entry into the personal 
computer market in 1981 provided the impetus for software developers 
to devote substantial resources to programs designed for the personal 
computer (Anders 1981). This example illustrates how the actions of high- 
status organizations can become “focal points” (see Schelling 1960) for 
the allocation of resources by the broader array of actors within or around 
a particular domain. 

The general observation that an actor’s status affects the attention that 
the actor receives from the larger community is supported by research 
in the sociology of science (for a discussion of the connection between 
the sociologies of technology and science, see Pinch and Bijker [1987)). 

Merton (1968) observed how scientists’ identities provide a biased lens 
through which the quality of their intellectual contributions are evalu- 
ated. He labeled this phenomenon the “Matthew Effect.” Given that 
the contribution of a scientist’s work cannot be assessed until a sufficient 
amount of time has elapsed for others to develop its implications, a work 
at its introduction is more readily taken to be important or innovative if 
it is produced by a high-status member of the scientific community. As 
a result, the likelihood that a work of a given quality will become the 
foundation for future research is greater if its author is of higher than 
lower status. 

Sociological research on markets has emphasized a similar status-based 
dynamic. Specifically, Podolny (1993) argued that a status hierarchy 
among producers in a market induces a flow of resources that causes a 
variation in quality across producers’ products consistent with, and thus 
confirming, the initial status ordering. Though Podolny (1993) formulated 
his argument with respect to the attention and resource allocation pro- 
cesses of consumers, we believe that the argument can easily be extended 
to the attention and resource allocation processes of innovators.* If actors 
working in a technological area expect that a technology will be superior, 
they will devote more resources to that technology than to alternatives 
that are evaluated to be inferior. Consequently, the technologies spon- 
sored by high-status actors are more likely to be rapidly developed than 
are competing ones, and they will thus appear as superior ex post despite 
the fact that they may not have been superior ex ante. For example, if 


* An interesting empirical question is To what degree is an organization's status in 
the market related to its status among other innovators? Unfortunately, our data do 
not allow us to make this assessment, 
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the combined status of Toshiba and Intel leads others to devote re- 
sources to the development of flash memory rather than to competing 
technologies, such as ferroelectronics, then this additional flow of re- 
sources will increase the likelihood that the high expectations for flash 
memory, as well as the superior status of Toshiba and Intel, will be 
confirmed. 

The fact that an actor’s status is expected to lead others to favorably 
evaluate its innovations does not imply that a high-status actor’s innova- 
tions will always, or even regularly, be of greater historical significance 
than those of a low-status actor’s innovations. It implies only that on 
average there will be an ex post positive correlation between an actor’s 
status and the acknowledged importance of that actor’s innovations. Per- 
haps of greater importance, the conception of status as an attribution 
that is contingent on an actor’s previous contributions to technological 
knowledge does not imply that the causal connection between contribu- 
tion and status is from the former to the latter. To the extent that an 
actor’s status beckons others to enter a particular innovation’s niche and 
thus increases the likelihood that others build upon its innovations, status 
by definition increases the contribution of an innovation. To draw on 
another of Merton’s expressions, the Matthew Effect may hold in part 
because status engenders a “self-fulfilling prophecy” with respect to the 
contribution of an innovation. 

In terms of the niche framework, we contend that actors rely on the 
status of the inventors of focal innovations to inform their decisions about 
which niches are most likely to become the foundation for superior tech- 
nologies. These considerations lead to our first hypothesis: 

HYPOTHESIS 1.—The greater the status of the actor associated with 
the focal innovation, the greater the likelihood of a new entrant into the 
niche at a point in time. 

In addition, we expect that the status of the other actors in the niche 
will influence the perception of the promise of the focal innovation. To 
the extent that others use an actor’s status to evaluate the importance of 
the actor’s innovation, the actor’s status indirectly serves as evidence of 
the quality of all innovations with which it shares a technological tie. 
Because we define niches as egocentric networks that comprise clusters 
of innovations linked by technological ties, we suspect that the status of 
all of the actors owning the innovations in a niche signals the importance 
of the central innovation. In effect, when high-status actors publicly 
acknowledge the importance of an innovation, they draw to it the atten- 
tion of the other members of the technological community. Accordingly, 
our second hypothesis states: 

HYPOTHESIS 2.—-The greater the status of the actors associated with 
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the nonfocal innovations in a niche, the greater the likelihood of a new 
entrant into that niche at a point in time. 

The discussion of status illustrates certain positive externalities that 
exist across technological ties. Each innovation (and corresponding actor) 
helps to legitimate other innovations that possess a similar technological 
content (and their owners). However, as Schumpeter (1950) highlighted, 
the process of technical change is in large part a process of competition. 
Technological ties are a source of legitimation, but also of competition, 
since they imply a technological commonality among innovations. Ac- 
cordingly, we suggest that an important factor shaping both the willing- 
ness and ability of a would-be innovator to enter a niche is revealed by 
the structure of that niche. 


Attributes of Niche Structure 


We argue that the relational structure of the niche indicates the intensity 
of competition within that niche. While competitive intensity is not a 
directly observable feature of a niche, ecologists (Hawley 1950) have long 
drawn on Durkheim's (1933) important insight that there is an inverse 
relationship between differentiation and competitive intensity. More re- 
cently, Hannan and Freeman (1989) have emphasized the importance of 
segregating processes in reducing the competitive intensity in the niche. 
For our purposes, a crucial analytical question is How can differentiation 
be measured in a technological niche? Were there some analogue to physi- 
cal or resource space, then it might be possible to simply count the num- 
ber of innovations that surround a focal innovation in that space. How- 
ever, we find implausible the assumption that there is a fixed carrying 
capacity for a type of knowledge that is independent of the realized level 
of that knowledge. In the domain of technological knowledge, there is 
no clear analogue to physical or resource space. Therefore, we rely upon 
the indirect ties in the egocentric network (i.e., the ties among the innova- 
tions to which the focal innovation is connected) to reveal the level of 
differentiation in the technological niche. 

Consider, for example, an innovation that draws on diverse strands 
of knowledge and then becomes the technological ancestor of a highly 
differentiated array of innovations. That innovation's egocentric network 
could be represented as in figure 2. The underlying differentiation is 
evidenced by the absence of technological connections among the innova- 
tions to which the focal innovation is tied. The laser is perhaps an exam- 
ple of such an innovation, because it has spawned multifarious innova- 
tions in unrelated domains, such as consumer electronics, medicine, and 
telecommunications. The fact that the nonfocal innovations do not share 
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Fic. 2.—Hypothetical sparse niche. The arrows point in the direction of the 
earlier innovations, indicating that innovations developed later build on earlier 
ones. The absence of indirect ties among the nonfocal innovations suggests that 
the figure represents a differentiated niche. 


technological ties implies considerable differentiation of technological 
knowledge in the niche. Conversely, consider the network around an 
innovation that draws on interconnected innovations and that spawns 
innovations that are themselves only slightly differentiated. An example 
of such an innovation, drawn from our own data on the semiconductor 
industry, is represented in figure 3. 

The number of direct ties provides no information about the level of 
differentiation in the technological content of the innovations within a 
niche, The central nodes in figures 2 and 3 are both directly connected 
to an equal number of innovations, and, while the direct ties are relevant 
to the signaling processes to which we just alluded, it is the indirect 
ties that provide information about differentiation and hence competitive 
intensity. The more indirect ties that surround a focal innovation, the 
more the network can be seen as folding in on itself, blanketing the focal 
innovation. 

The use of indirect ties to measure differentiation can be easily derived 
from network theory. According to both Granovetter (1974) and Burt 
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Fic. 3.—Niche of patent no. 4521796. Each box represents a patent and 
provides information on the patent’s owner and issue date. Arrows represent 
citations from one patent to another. The presence of numerous indirect ties 
among the nonfocal innovations suggests that there is low differentiation within 
the niche. 


(1992), the information that an actor receives from two alternative con- 
tacts is redundant to the degree to which those two actors are connected. 
More generally, the more connections there are among the nodes within 
the egocentric network, the less differentiated is the informational content 
at each node. Thus, the greater the density of technological ties in a 
technological niche, the more the innovations can be considered to be 
technologically similar. 

These considerations lead to our third hypothesis: 

HYPOTHESIS 3.—The greater the number of indirect ties among the 
innovations in a niche, the lower the likelihood that an innovator will 
enter that niche at a point in time. 
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While we have argued that indirect ties are the crucial structural deter- 
minant of the level of competition within the niche, direct ties are still a 
meaningful attribute of niche structure. Organizational and evolutionary 
theories of the firm (March 1988; Nelson and Winter 1982) highlight the 
role of local search behavior in understanding technological evolution. 
The basic claim of these theories is that resource constraints and em- 
bedded organizational routines restrict the areas for innovation that an 
organization may successfully pursue. This claim can be framed struc- 
turally by considering the number of nonfocal innovations, or alterna- 
tively the number of direct ties, within the niche. The more that the 
focal innovation is directly connected to other innovations, the more that 
the focal innovation is within the local search domain of other mem- 
bers of the technological community. This idea leads to our fourth hy- 
pothesis: 

HYPOTHESIS 4.—The greater the number of direct ties within the 
niche, the greater the likelihood of a new entrant into the niche? 


IV. MEASURING THE NICHE 


Having elaborated the framework and a set of theoretical propositions, 
we now present a way to operationalize the basic features of the techno- 
logical niche and the process of niche entry. Within our framework, 
we require a methodology capable of identifying innovations and the 
technological connections between them. Our approach is to rely on infor- 
mation contained in patent issues, which grant innovators the legal rights 
to commercially exploit their inventions. Patents provide a useful means 
for identifying innovations since they are only granted to products, pro- 
cesses, or designs that are judged by the Patent Office to be industrially 
useful and nonobvious to those trained in the current state-of-the-art 
of the relevant technological domain. Patent applications not judged to 
represent novel technologies are denied. 

Patents identify the technological ties between innovations. As part of 
the application procedure, patentees must list all previously issued U.S. 
patents that serve as important technological building blocks for the inno- 
vations for which they seek approval. Furthermore, it is the role of the 


* Alternatively, this hypothesis might be formulated in terms of the number of actors 
within a niche rather than in terms of the number of direct ties. However, we believe 
that the number of ties is more appropriate, because it takes into account the intensity 
of a particular actor's search within the area of a focal innovation. We use patents 
and patent citations to operationalize the niche, and these two quantities (the number 
of actors and the number of innovations in a niche) rarely differ (see n.8 for the exact 
proportions of "repeat citations" in the data used for our analysis). 
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patent examiner to verify that the lists included in the patent application 
encompass all relevant existing innovations. Such listings are referred to 
as “prior art” citations, which are an integral part of the patent process 
in the United States. The citation process is legally important, because 
it limits the claims of the patent under consideration; the technological 
domain of the current patent extends only to the point where the prior 
art ends. The innovator has a legal claim only to the aspects of the patent 
that do not overlap with the technological contents of the cited patents 
(see Office of Technology Assessment and Forecast 1976, p. 167). 

In our framework, each time a new patent is issued, the patented 
innovation both enters existing niches (by virtue of overlapping with the 
technologies represented by previous patents) and represents the emer- 
gence of a new egocentric niche. As time progresses, future patented 
innovations may cite the focal innovation, in which case its niche ex- 
pands. For example, in figure 1 innovations 3 and 4, which are patented 
prior to the focal innovation, are included in the niche once the focal 
innovation is patented. These two innovations represent work that the 
focal innovation cited as prior art. Innovations 5—7 represent later niche 
entrants; these innovations cited the focal innovation. 

A citation thus designates the focal innovation as a technological pre- 
cursor to a novel technology. In addition, the Office of Technology As- 
sessment (1976) asserted that the more cites that an innovation receives, 
the more important that innovation was in the advancement of technolog- 
ical knowledge. The literature has corroborated this assumption. For 
example, Trajtenberg (1990) found that patent citations were accurate 
indicators of technological importance in the computed tomography in- 
dustry, and Albert et al. (1991) found a positive correlation between the 
number of citations that a patented innovation received and the techno- 
logical importance that experts ascribed to that innovation. Several cross- 
sectional studies document a correlation between citations and economic 
performance. For example, Narin, Noma, and Perry (1987) found high 
correlations (ranging from .6 to .9) between the possession of a frequently 
cited patent portfolio and changes in corporate financial measures such 
as increases in company profits and sales (additional studies are reviewed 
in Basberg [1987]). In addition to these studies highlighting the relation- 
ship between citations and the (perceived) importance of an innovation, 
the fact that citation analysis is now used by corporations to analyze the 
technology portfolio of their competitors, to provide insight into likely 
future market strategies, and to compare productivity within or between 
firm laboratories further supports the use of patents as proxies for innova- 
tive activity (Eerden and Saelens 1991). 

While academic research has validated the use of patent citation data 
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as a meaningful reflection of a number of features of the innovative 
activities of firms, caution must still be exercised when using patents to 
identity innovations and the technological ties between them. Innovators 
may be less willing to patent some types of innovations than others (Levin 
et al. 1987). Furthermore, there are sometimes industry-specific means 
that innovators can use to protect their intellectual property.? For these 
reasons, it is not surprising that researchers have found interindustry 
variance in the tendency to patent (see Scherer 1984). To the extent that 
innovators do not seek patents for innovations, the use of patents to 
operationalize the composition and structure of the technological niche 
will be less encompassing. Clearly, the researcher must be sensitive to 
the validity of patents as indicators of innovations and the relationships 
among innovations in the context that is studied. With this admonition 
in mind, we turn to the empirical setting for our study, the semiconductor 
industry. 


V. THE SEMICONDUCTOR INDUSTRY 


The semiconductor industry began with the invention of the point- 
contact transistor at Bell Laboratories in 1947. The industry has evolved 
to include a heterogeneous population of firms, including large captive 
producers (e.g., IBM),’ diversified merchant producers (e.g., Motorola), 
and specialized firms that concentrate on a single technology or market 
niche (e.g., Bipolar Integrated Technology). European and Japanese or- 
ganizations have also actively participated in developing semiconductor 
technologies since the 1950s. In addition, while private firms have con- 
ducted a large majority of the innovation in semiconductor technology, 
national governments and universities have also developed and patented 


$ For example, in microelectronics, the industry that we examine, the Semiconductor 
Chip Protection Act of 1984 enables innovators to apply for copyrights to protect 
semiconductor mask works, which are in essence the designs of semiconductor chips’ 
circuitry. However, there are reasons to think that innovators are still likely to seek 
patents for their devices. First, the period of copyright protection is only 10 years 
since the time at which the mask work is registered with the Copyright Office or it is 
first commercially exploited, which is shorter than the 17-year period of patent protec- 
tion. Further, the Semiconductor Chip Protection Act does not prevent the innovator 
from receiving both copyright and patent protection for the same invention. Generally, 
it is thought that the statutory requirements for patents, novelty and nonobviousness, 
make patents more difficult to obtain than copyrights (for a discussion of the relation- 
ship between copyrights and patents for semiconductors, see Ladd, Leibowitz, and 
Joseph [1986]. 

7 Captive manufacturers are firms that produce for internal use rather than for sale 
on the open market. IBM is a captive producer because the vast majority of its 
semiconductors are consumed internally. 
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technologies. Thus, the semiconductor industry encompasses a range of 
actors based in many different nations, creating technological networks 
that span national boundaries and organizational forms. 

We have collected all U.S. semiconductor device patents granted to 
worldwide semiconductor innovators and manufacturers for 16 years, 
from 1976 to 1991.5 Previous research suggests that the U.S. patent sys- 
tem is the most complete for analyzing international technology. The 
United States is widely recognized as the world’s largest technological 
marketplace (with 50% of patents granted to foreign applicants; Albert 
et al. 1991). Patent information provided by the U.S. Patent Office is 
available back to 1976 from the Lexis/Nexis on-line database. 

As support for the use of patents to examine technology and technologi- 
cal change in the semiconductor industry, we note that all of the land- 
mark innovations in semiconductor technology have been patented (Wil- 
son, Ashton, and Egan 1980). Moreover, during the majority of the time 
period that we studied, certain semiconductor producers, most notably 
Intel and Texas Instruments (TI), aggressively litigated to protect their 
intellectual property. Indeed, the popular press estimated that TI earned 
some $1 billion in royalties from infringement lawsuits (Orenstein 1992). 
TPs patent royalties reached the point that the company reported them 
as a separate line item on its income statement. In addition, as Japanese 
producers gained familiarity with the U.S. legal system, they too became 
more assertive in filing infringement cases (for example, Fujitsu recently 
opted to file a countersuit against TI rather than to pay royalty fees; 
Helm 1992). The apparent importance that semiconductor firms placed 
on patents and patent rights suggests the validity of using patent informa- 
tion as operationalizations of the central concepts of our analysis. 


VI. ANALYSIS 


To assess our hypotheses, we model the citation rate for existing patents 
or, in theoretical terms, the process of niche entry and hence extension. 
Each spell begins when a patent is issued or cited and ends when it is 
next cited.? We employ the proportional hazards model introduced by 


* Under the U.S. system, patents are filed according to major class and subclass. 
Semiconductor device patents include all subclasses of primary class 357. Patents are 
typically filed in one primary class/subclass combination but are also cross-classified 
in additional locations. We include in our sample all patents filed in primary class 
357. 

? We experimented with alternative event definitions. For example, we performed 
analyses in which we did not end a spell when a self-citation occurred (i.e., when a 
focal patent was cited by its owner). This event definition can be defended on the 
grounds that a self-citation is substantively less meaningful than a citation from an- 
other actor, because it does not imply that an additional actor has decided to enter 
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Cox (Kalbfleisch and Prentice 1980). The equation that we estimate takes 
the following specification: 


r(t) = h(t) exp[XB + Y(0S], (1) 


where r(t) is the transition rate or hazard of niche entry, A(t) is an unspeci- 
fied baseline rate for the transition, X is a matrix of time-constant covari- 
ates, Y(t) is a matrix of time-varying covariates, and B and S are vectors 
of unknown regression parameters. Because A(t) is an unspecified step- 
function, the Cox model offers an extremely flexible means for modeling 
time dependence. While the Cox model accounts for interarrival time 
dependence (i.e., the time from when the patent is granted to the time 
at first entry and then the time between subsequent entries) with an 
unspecified baseline rate for the transition, the time since last arrival is 
not the only form of time dependence that is likely to affect the rate of 
citation. In addition to modeling interarrival times, we also include two 
clocks that accelerate the baseline rate. First, we include a variable (up- 
dated monthly) to denote the calendar time. Second, assuming that firms 
are more likely to enter a niche after they become aware of it, the compos- 
ite baseline should increase as a function of the time since the patent at 
the center of the niche was introduced. We therefore include a variable , 
in the model to denote the time that has passed since the introduction of 
the focal patent (the age of the patent, also updated monthly). However, 
because we expect the relevance of a patent to decrease with the time 
since it was introduced, we include an age-squared variable as well to 
allow for nonmonotonicity. s 

Our theoretical framework emphasized three attributes of the techno- 
logical niche: the quality of the focal innovation in a niche, the attributes 
of the actors associated with the niche, and the structure of relations 
among the innovations in the niche. We now introduce the covariates 
that we include in the model to represent each of these features of the 
niche. 

The quality of the focal innovation.—The difficulty that industry ob- 
servers have in inferring the comparative quality of innovations almost 
necessarily implies the absence of a completely adequate means to control 


the niche. Based on a similar logic, we considered a second alternative in which a 
spell ends only if the focal patent is cited by a new actor rather than one that has 
previously cited the focal patent. Again, it might be that a citation from an additional 
actor is a more significant event than a repeat citation, because it indicates that an 
additional actor has chosen to enter the niche. However, only 5.396 of the spells end 
in self-citations, and only 4.696 of the spells end in repeat citations by nonfocal actors. 
Consequently, while there may be theoretical reasons for considering alternative event 
definitions, in practice the results were unaffected by the different definitions of the 
dependent variable. 
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for the quality of an innovation. We see three possible ways to respond 
to this difficulty. One is to forgo any attempt to control for quality, under 
the assumption that what is not observable cannot have an effect on the 
likelihood of niche entry. A second approach is to treat quality differences 
across patents as unobserved heterogeneity and then to devise some 
method for controlling for this unobserved heterogeneity. A third possi- 
bility is to rely on one of the measures of quality that has been put forth 
in economic analyses of patents as indicators of innovative activity. In 
our analysis, we have chosen the second and third approaches, which 
both suggest the same control variable for quality. 

In their discussion of unobserved heterogeneity, Heckman and Borjas 
(1980) noted that unobserved differences across units are likely to result 
in occurrence dependence. A frequently cited example of this type of 
unobserved heterogeneity arises in the context of research on job mobil- 
ity. If there is unobserved heterogeneity across individuals in their likeli- 
hood of shifting jobs, then an occurrence-dependent term (i.e., the num- 
ber of times that someone has changed jobs in the past) will have a 
positive effect on the rate of job mobility. Heckman and Borjas argued 
that one way to account for such unobserved differences is to include as 
a control variable the number of previous realizations of the dependent 
variable. Applying Heckman and Borjas's logic to our analysis of pat- 
ents, we include as a covariate the number of times that a patent has 
been cited, controlling for the time that the patent has been at risk of 
being cited. 

While econometric work on unobserved heterogeneity suggests the in- 
clusion of a variable denoting the number of times that the patent has 
been cited, so too does economic research on patents as indicators of 
innovative activity. In particular, Trajtenberg (1990) employed the num- 
ber of citations received by a patent over a given time interval as a 
measure of that patent's quality. By including the number of citations 
received as a covariate (while also controlling for time dependence in the 
form of calendar time, the age of the patent, and the age of the patent 
squared), we thus include as a covariate the measure of quality that has 
been put forth in the economics literature. While we wish to avoid equat- 
ing an occurrence-dependent term solely with quality differences, since 
unobserved heterogeneity could be due to other factors, the fact that we 
have included the measure that others have used to capture quality 
should serve as a counter to the alternative hypothesis that many of 
our results can be explained by unobserved quality differences between 
patents. 

Attributes of niche occupants.—We have argued that an important 
characteristic of the actors within a niche is their status. Recall that we 
define an actor's status at a particular point in time as its contribution 
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to the advancement of technological knowledge up to that time. Consis- 
tent with this definition, we measure an actor’s status as a proportion 
related to the number of citations that the actor has received on all of its 
semiconductor device patents during the 12-month interval prior to the 
month in which it introduces a patent. A greater score on this variable 
implies a greater contribution to the advancement of technological knowl- 
edge over that time period. We do not measure status as a simple count, 
because an actor’s portfolio of patents enlarges over time, thus increasing 
the number of patents “at risk” of a cite. This procedure would result 
in status increasing merely as a function of time. For example, in month 
16 an actor can receive citations on patents only during a 15-month time 
period, but in month 36 it can receive citations on patents that it issued 
over a 35-month time period. To correct for the expanding risk set, we 
divide the number of cites to an actor over a given 12-month interval by 
the cites to all actors during that window. As a consequence of this 
standardization, an actor’s status can range from “0,” if it has received 
no citations during a given window, to a maximum of “1,” if it has 
received all of the citations made over the previous year. In the context 
of our data, the highest status organizations have scores of approximately 
.1, indicating that they had received 10% of the citations made over a 
one-year period. 

Hypothesis 1 anticipated a positive relationship between the status of 
the focal organization (i.e., the owner of the focal patent) and the rate 
at which other organizations choose to enter its niche. We thus include 
as a covariate the status of the focal organization at the time of its most 
recent entry into the focal patent’s niche. In general, the value of this 
covariate will be the focal organization’s status at the time that the focal 
patent was approved. However, if the focal inventor reenters the niche 
by introducing a patent that cites the focal patent, we update the variable 
to reflect the focal actor’s status at the time of its most recent entry into 
the niche.*® 

To clarify the definitions of the variables in the event-history analysis, 
we refer the reader to figure 4 and table 1. Figure 4 presents a hypotheti- 
cal niche that expands over time. Table 1 presents the spell data that 
would correspond to such a niche. The first spell begins when the focal 
patent is granted to organization C. At this time, organization C has a 
status of .04, and thus the covariate denoting the status of the focal 
inventor at the time of its most recent entry into the niche takes the value 


Clearly, this is not the only coding rule that one might apply. One might, for 
example, update the focal actor’s status whenever it changed. However, such a coding 
rule was impractical, because many actors change status monthly as new citations 
arrive and old citations are dropped (these are typically small changes). 
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Fic. 4.—Hypothetical niche and attributes of organizational actors from which 
the spells in table 1 are, constructed. Each box represents a patent and provides 
information on the month in which the patent was issued as well as the status 
and sales of the patent's owner at that month. 
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TABLE 1 


SPELLS CONSTRUCTED FROM THE HYPOTHETICAL NICHE IN FIGURE 4 


SPELLS 
VARIABLES t 2 3 4 
Time clocks * 
Age of patent .. a aea 0 0.66 ; 0 20 50 80 
Age of patent squared : , 0 400 2,500 6,400 
Calendar time .....  . .... ee ; 50 70 100 130 
Unobserved quality of the focal: patent 
N of patents that cite the focal patent . ; 0 1 2 3 
Attributes of actors within the niche: 
Status of focal organization . . ] 04 04 .06 .06 
Average status of nonfocal Sean tivation whose 
patents are cited by the focal patent... .. .075 .075 075 .075 
Average status of nonfocal organizations that 
cite the focal patent ias. du 025 025 05 
Sales of focal organization . ..... .. 80 80 100 100 
Average sales of nonfocal NER vie 
patents are cited by the focal patent . ...... 75 75 75 75 
Average sales of nonfocal organizations that 
cite the focal patent ... . s 0 200 200 250 
A of alliances entered into By the focal organic 
TRHOD La CiM3xexTD. o auaa aa Abies . 0 0 0 0 
N of self-citahions by the focal ATEN 0 0 1 i 
Attributes of the niche structure 
N of indirect tues . x T 0 0 1 2 
N of patents cited by the focal patent - eid ics 2 2 2 2 


* Values listed are at the start of the spell 


.04. This value implies that in the 12 months prior to month 50, the 
month in which the focal patent is introduced, organization C received 
4% of all the citations made. The first spell ends when the focal patent 
is cited by organization D in month 70. The covariate for the status of 
the focal inventor remains the same for the duration of the second spell, 
which ends in month 100 when organization C reenters the niche with a 
self-citation. On account of this reentry, we update the value of the 
covariate of the focal inventor to reflect the fact that its status has 
changed from .04 to .06. 'This variable has a value of .06 for the duration 
of the third and fourth spells. 

Hypothesis 2 posited that the status of the nonfocal inventors in a 
niche would have a positive effect on the likelihood of new entrants into 
that niche. To assess the effect of the status of the nonfocal actors, we 
include two covariates: the average status of the nonfocal innovators 
with patents that are cited by the focal patent and the average status of 
the nonfocal innovators with patents that cite the focal patent. We divide 
the status of the nonfocal innovators into these two components because 
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of the asymmetry implicit in the patent citation process. Our theoretical 
framework suggests that a citation from a high-status actor ought to be 
a more meaningful event than a citation to a high-status actor. If a 
high-status actor cites a focal patent, that actor implicitly acknowledges 
the dependence of its innovation on the technologies represented by the 
focal patent. In contrast, if a focal patent cites the innovation of a high- 
status actor, this implies only that the focal patent is in a technological 
area that the high-status actor regards as important; such a cite from the 
focal patent to the innovation of a high-status actor does not imply any 
acknowledgment on the part of the high-status actor of the focal patent’s 
contribution. 

Once again, figure 4 and table 1 show how these two variables are 
constructed. The focal patent in figure 4 cites two innovations. The aver- 
age status of the owners of these patents is (.10 + .05y2 = .075. The 
average status of the nonfocal innovators cited by the focal patent main- 
tains this value for all of the spells. In contrast, the average status of 
the nonfocal innovators that cite the focal patent changes each time an 
additional organization enters the niche. In the first spell, the focal inno- 
vation by definition has no citers, and thus the value of this variable is 
0 until the focal innovation is cited by organization D. Since organization 
D's status is .025, this variable has a value of .025 for the second spell. 
The value remains the same for the third spell since the reentry of the 
focal innovator into the niche does not affect this variable. However, 
when the focal patent is cited by organization E, this variable changes 
in value to .05, the average of organization D's status and organization 
E’s status. 

While status is the actor attribute of greatest theoretical interest, we 
recognize that it is not the only one that may be relevant to the process 
of niche entry. Another important attribute is the market presence of the 
organizations in the niche. Just as an organization's status may be a 
signal of the technological significance of its innovations, so sales may 
be a signal of the market significance of its innovations. There may be 
other reasons why an organization's market presence would affect the 
rate at which its technologies are developed, but we are less interested in 
discriminating among alternative explanations than we are in including 
market presence as a control. Because it seems reasonable to believe that 
sales and status will be correlated, greater confidence can be placed in a 
status effect if it can be shown to have explanatory power in excess of 
an organization's market presence. 

Motivated by these considerations, we admit in the analysis the market 
sales volumes (in billions of dollars) for the merchant and captive semi- 
conductor makers for which we were able to obtain this information. 
Data on the annual sales of merchant semiconductor firms between 1981 
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and 1991 were supplied by Dataquest, a consultancy and market research 
firm with clients in high-technology industries. Data on the estimated 
dollar value of production volume for the major captive producers over 
this period were obtained from the annual status reports issued by the 
Integrated Circuits Engineering Corporation (McLean 1981-91). Like 
our measures for organizational status, our measures for organizational 
sales are based on the time of an organization's most recent entry into 
the niche. However, unlike our status measures that are updated 
monthly, the sales data are available only annually. Thus, we include as 
a variable the sales volume of the innovator of the focal patent in the 
year prior to its most recent entry into the niche. We also add variables 
representing the average sales of all of the nonfocal organizations that 
are cited by the focal patent and the average sales of all the nonfocal 
organizations that cite the focal patent. Each time a new innovator enters 
a niche, this variable is changed to reflect the sales of the entering organi- 
zation (measured at the year prior to entry). 

There are two complications with the sales data. First, while the Data- 
quest data account for over 9096 of worldwide semiconductor sales and 
offer the most complete information available, they are not exhaustive. 
Dataquest attempts to collect data on all firms producing more than $10 
million in sales (approximately .02% of the market in 1991), but it does 
not track sales for all firms producing less than this dollar amount. For 
firms not included in the database, we assign a sales volume of zero. In 
so doing, we assume that sales levels of less than $10 million are not a 
stronger signal of market potential than zero sales, such as would by 
definition be true of nonproducing assignees (e.g., universities, govern- 
ment agencies, etc.). As justification for this decision, we note that the 
total sales volume in the industry ranged from $15.9 billion in 1981 to 
$55.5 billion in 1991, and the mean sales for a firm in the database are 
$473 million, so zero sales seems a sufficiently close approximation for 
the excluded firms. The second complication is that, while we have semi- 
conductor patents from 1976, we have data on sales volume only from 
1981. Excluding spells affected by missing data results in the elimination 
of 4796 of the sample, quite possibly biasing the results. Therefore, we 
imputed missing sales data according to the multiple-imputation proce- 
dure advocated by Rubin (1987). 


1 


H A distinctive feature of Rubin's multiple imputation procedure is that it introduces 
a random component into the imputation to reflect the uncertainty about the "true" 
parameter values underlying the coefficients that one uses for the imputation. In our 
analysis, we used a regression model to impute the missing sales data in year è — 1 
from observed (or imputed) sales in year ¢. We repeated this procedure until we had 
a complete data set (i.e., complete sales information for all firms going back to 1975). 
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We include two additional control variables that reflect other aspects 
of the actors in a niche. First, we include a variable that is the number 
of times that the focal organization cites itself. We noted earlier the 
possibility that a citation by the innovator of the focal patent might not 
represent as significant an event as a citation by an independent firm. 
Thus, we control for self-citations in the analysis. The final attribute of 
the actors in the niche that we include is the total number of patent 
license, patent cross-license, technology exchange, and second-source 
agreements that the focal organization entered prior to its most recent 
entry into the niche. We include the number of strategic alliances as a 
control variable, because the types of interorganizational relationships 
captured in this variable are likely to affect the degree to which the 
technology owned by an organization diffuses.’ Specifically, we expect 
that an organization’s participation in interorganizational relationships 
increases the amount of overlap between its innovative efforts and those 
of the organizations with which it is partnering. This overlapping effort 
may increase the degree to which other organizations build on the focal 
organization’s patents. The data for this variable were collected by scan- 
ning every edition of the trade publication Electronic News, a weekly 
periodical that has a section devoted to the semiconductor industry, for 
the time period covered by the focal patents in our study. Electronic 
News is probably the most comprehensive single source for information 
about collaborations among semiconductor firms. '* 

Attributes of niche structure.—-While hypotheses 1 and 2 considered 
the effects of status on niche entry, hypotheses 3 and 4 were concerned 
with the relationship between the structure of the niche and the rate 


We then constructed another complete data set following the same procedure. Rubin 
(1987) explains how parameter estimates from two or more such complete data sets 
can be combined to provide unbiased estimates of coefficients and their variances. 

12 Second-source arrangements are a common practice in the semiconductor industry. 
A formal second-source agreement occurs when one firm licenses another to manufac- 
ture one of its products, resulting in a nearly identical copy of the licensor's design. 
This practice helps to guarantee users that the product will be reliably supplied. 

35 Some of these agreements (cross-license and technology exchange deals) are symmet- 
ric in the sense that each firm licenses their patents or exchanges their technology 
with the other. The others, license and second-source deals, are asymmetric, because 
one firm is the licensor and the other is the licensee. Because we are interested in 
controlling for other factors that may lead to the diffusion of an organization's technol- 
ogy (and hence an increase in the rate at which its patents are cited), we increment 
this variable for both firms in the case of symmetric deals but only for the licensor in 
the case of second-source and license deals. 

^ While Electronic News is the most comprehensive source for interfirm collabora- 
tions, it is unlikely that the data on alliances is complete. In particular, we suspect 
that we have missed partnerships between small firms and especially small firms based 
outside the United States. 
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of entry. Specifically, hypothesis 3 stated that indirect ties among the 
innovations in a niche are expected to have a negative effect on the 
likelihood of a new entrant. The argument is that the competitive inten- 
sity in a niche is a positive function of the number of indirect ties in that 
niche, controlling for the number of direct ties. Therefore, we include as 
a covariate in the analysis a count of the number of indirect ties among 
the innovations in a niche (see fig. 4). 

Hypothesis 4 speculated that the number of direct ties in the niche 
would have a positive effect on the likelihood of a new entrant into the 
niche. As with the sales and the status of the nonfocal innovators in the 
niche, direct ties can be decomposed into two components: (1) the number 
of patents that the focal innovation cites and (2) the number of patents 
that cite the focal innovation. The previous discussion of quality differ- 
ences across patents suggests that there is an identification problem en- 
countered in interpreting the number of citations received by the focal 
innovation. While the number of citations to the focal innovation could 
represent the degree to which the focal innovation is in the local search 
domain of other actors, it could also be a proxy for unobserved heteroge- 
neity or patent quality differences. Thus, this parameter cannot be given 
a unique interpretation. While the interpretation of an effect for the 
number of citations going to the focal patent is confounded by alternative 
processes that may be proxied by this quantity, the number of citations 
made by the focal innovation can be clearly interpreted. The more patents 
that the focal innovation cites, the more that the focal innovation is 
within the local search domain of those within the technological commu- 
nity. Accordingly, we include the number of citations made by the focal 
patent as a test of the hypothesis 4. 

We reiterate that our sample includes all semiconductor device patents 
between 1976 and 1991. While these data provide the opportunity for a 
longitudinal analysis, it is important to point out that the arbitrary lower 
bound of 1976 leads to left censoring. When a niche emerges, it includes 
not only the focal patent but also all of the patents that the focal patent 
cites. If any of these patents were issued prior to 1976, they would be 
excluded from the data and thus not captured in the demarcation of the 
focal patent’s niche. To minimize the potential biases from left censoring, 
semiconductor device patents issued between 1976 and 1981 were not 
included in the analysis as focal patents but only as potential cites of 
patents issued from 1982 to 1991. Given that the product life cycle in the 
semiconductor industry is typically estimated to be three to five years 
from introduction to maturity (McClean 1981—91), we believe that a 
six-year window is fairly conservative. We have experimented with the 
length of this window, and the results that we report are robust across 
shorter and longer intervals. In total, our sample contains 4,048 patents, 
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FREQUENCY OF EVENTS PER PATENT 


N of Events Frequency 
Go. uev ween 1,037 
L^ xd adest 668 
"em 483 
Q^ area ir 289 
A e d d 174 
Bor. usb ds 111 
Dee depu EROS 72 
Ki N 32 
Bi uvbaoe ricis - 34 
D seeds esas eae 25 
LOE . ote saa ee 58 


Nort —An event occurs when a subsequent 
patent enters a focal patent’s mche, each event 
constitutes a completed spell 


TABLE 3 


DESCRIPTIVE STATISTICS FOR VARIABLES 


25th 75th 
Vanables Mean SD Percentile Percentile 
Quality of the focal mnovaton: 
N of cites received by focal patent .. . .... . » 1.743 3 092 0 2 
Attributes of niche occupants 
Status of focal innovator . .. x .030 024 005 048 
Average status of nonfocal anordan abd bi the 
focal patent . ..... ccc. cee see .  .020 .020 0 .033 
Average status of Anaoa aano that giie the 
focal patent . a AR SRW. o dio Ae CS . QE 019 0 .026 
Sales of focal fusa opi "E - 913 1.246 0 1 361 
Average sales of nonfocal novon that are cited 
by the focal patent . z 335 .553 0 415 
Average sales of aohia innovators that dits the 
focal patent ........ nuses on coves n teens 4e. 723 1.132 0 1.233 
Self-citations of focal innovator . er 453 923 0 1 
Alhances formed by focal innovator Dui: he 5.789 6 976 1 8 
Attributes of niche structure. 
N of citations made by the focal patent .... . ... 2.278 2142 i 3 
N of indirect ties 
Niche size = 2 or 3(N = 3,444) . .. ... 164 440 0 0 
Niche size = 4 or 5 (N = 2,154). .. .. . 4617 1.010 0 1 
Miche sze = Gor7(N = 1,171) .. .. ... 1.432 1.741 0 2 
Niche size = 7 or 8(N = 645) ..... ... wa. 2403 2.592 0 3 
Niche mze = 9(N = 753). ... AM s we 5.678 5.269 2 8 
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of which 2,983 represent focal patents (i.e., were issued after 1982). Table 
2 presents descriptive information on the number of entries (completed 
spells) per patent. For example, 483 patents experienced two complete 
spells (i.e., two subsequent patents entered their niche). Table 3 presents 
descriptive information on critical independent variables. In addition to 
the means and standard deviations, we present values for the 25th and 
75th percentiles, because the interquartile range is less sensitive than the 
standard deviation to outliers and to the assumption of normality. We 
report the distribution for the number of indirect ties at various levels of 
niche size (i.e., the number of citations from the focal patent plus the 
number of citations to the focal patent), since the number of possible 
indirect ties is contingent on the number of direct ties. 


VII. RESULTS 


We estimate the waiting time model specified in equation (1) using TDA 
5.2 (Rohwer 1993). Hazard rate estimates are presented in table 4. The 
coefficients reported in this table indicate how a one-unit change in an 
independent variable serves to multiply the rate of niche entry. 

In columns 1 and 2 of table 4, the effect for the status of the owner of 
the focal patent is positive and statistically significant. However, when 
the attributes of the nonfocal innovators and the sales of the owner of 
the focal patent are included in the full model (col. 3), this effect is no 
longer statistically significant. We had suspected that the lack of signifi- 
cance may have resulted from a high correlation between the sales and 
status of the owner of the focal patent, but the correlation between these 
two variables is only .55. Thus, we cannot reject the null hypothesis that 
the status of the focal innovator has no independent effect on the likeli- 
hood of a new entrant into the niche of the focal patent. 

In contrast, the average status of the nonfocal innovators that cite the 
focal patent and the average status of the nonfocal innovators that are 
cited by the focal patent both have positive and statistically significant 
direct effects on niche entry in the complete model. These findings indi- 
cate that the relationship between organizations in a niche can be com- 
mensalistic: When patents owned by high-status actors enter a niche, 
they attract other innovators, thus enhancing the status of the focal actor. 
Moreover, the status of those that cite the focal patent has a greater 
effect on the hazard of niche entry than does the status of those who are 
cited by the focal patent. To illustrate the difference, we consider how 
an interquartile shift in both variables multiplies the rate of entry. An 
interquartile-size increase in the average status of the citers of the focal 
patent augments the rate of niche entry by 3096 (exp[10.14 X .026] — 
1.302). In contrast, an interquartile-size increase in the average status of 
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those cited by the focal patent increases the rate of niche entry by only 
8.7% (exp[2.53 X .033] = 1.087). In other words, the effect of the aver- 
age status of those who cite the focal innovation is more than three times 
the magnitude of the effect of the average status of those cited by the 
focal patent. The difference in the magnitudes of these coefficients is 
consistent with our interpretation that a citation to the focal innovation 
is an explicit recognition of the importance of that innovation and that 
a citation from the focal innovation indicates only that the focal innova- 
tion is proximate to the innovations of other actors. 

Particularly interesting is the finding that the status of the nonfocal 
actors has a greater direct effect on the likelihood of niche entry than 
does the status of the focal innovator. Even in the model for which the 
sales of the focal organization are excluded from the analysis (col. 2 of 
table 4), the effect for the status of the nonfocal actors is greater than 
the effect for the status of the focal actor. While we had not anticipated 
this result, it is compelling to find that innovators have greater difficulty 
legitimizing their own innovations than drawing attention to the innova- 
tions of others. An actor’s self-interest in the success of its own innova- 
tions almost undoubtedly compromises its ability to draw on its status 
for the purpose of attracting to its innovations the attention of other 
actors. 

Although there is no statistically significant direct effect for the status 
of the focal innovator on the likelihood of entry, a comparison of the 
results in columns 1 and 3 of table 4 reveals an important indirect effect 
of the focal organization’s status. In column 1, when only the attributes 
of the nonfocal innovators are excluded, the effect of the focal owner's 
status on the likelihood of niche entry is positive and statistically signifi- 
cant. Indeed, the magnitude of the coefficient is approximately two times 
greater than in the full model. This finding implies that the status of the 
focal innovator significantly affects the probability that higher status (and 
larger) nonfocal actors will enter the niche, which in turn has a positive 
effect on the rate of niche entry. However, when we control for the status 
and size of these nonfocal actors, there is little direct effect of the focal 
owner’s status. Together, the indirect effect for the status of the focal 
actor and the direct effects for the nonfocal actors underscore the impor- 
tance of the sociotechnical context that is highlighted by the niche frame- 
work, The less that an actor is able to exploit its status to draw attention 
to its own efforts, the more that actor depends on the context in which 
its innovations are situated. 

Now we turn to the results for the attributes of niche structure. As 
hypothesized, the parameter estimate for the number of indirect ties in 
a niche is negative, indicating that an increase in the number of indirect 
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ties reduces the rate of niche entry. Controlling for the number of direct 
ties in the niche, each indirect tie lowers the rate of niche entry by 4.5% 
(exp[ — 0.0464] = .955). The negative coefficient as well as the level of 
significance for this variable suggest that the number of indirect ties does 
reflect the competitive intensity in the niche. Thus, technological domains 
that are “crowded” in the sense that the innovations in them lack differ- 
entiation are ones that potential entrants either avoid or are unable to 
enter. i 

Finally, the coefficient for the number of cites made by the focal patent 
has a positive effect on niche entry. This finding supports the local search 
hypothesis, which suggests that organizations continue to work in the 
domains in which they have had previous successes. The more that an 
innovation is within the local search domain of other organizational 
actors, the more likely is that innovation to become a foundation for 
future technological developments. 

Turning briefly to the control variables, we find that the coefficients 
for the number of cites received by the focal patent is positive. Because 
this variable is an occurrence-dependent term, we urge caution in its 
interpretation. However, the fact that this measure has been used in the 
economics literature to control alternatively for unobserved heterogeneity 
or quality differences across patents should increase the level of conf- 
dence in the results. The estimate for the sales volume of the focal firm 
and the average of the sales volumes of the nonfocal firms in a niche 
both have positive effects on the rate of niche entry. The number of times 
that a firm cites its own patents does not have a statistically significant 
effect in the complete model. The final control variable, the number of 
strategic alliances in which a firm participates, is positive but not statisti- 
cally significant in the complete model. 


VIU. CONCLUSION 


The sociology of technology has provided insight into the process of tech- 
nical change by emphasizing the uncertainty inherent in the innovative 
process and by invoking the network metaphor to highlight the intercon- 
nections among the diverse array of actors involved in the development 
of technologies. However, as we have observed, a review of this literature 
raises three concerns. First, it is unfortunate the degree to which this 
literature has developed separately from the sociological work on organi- 
zations and markets, given that the vast majority of innovation takes 
place within (typically market-based) organizations. Second, the studies 
in this tradition tend to be retrospective and thus suffer from a selectivity 
bias. Third, while this tradition’s preference for “thick description” has 
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sensitized scholars to many intricate features of the innovative process, 
this description has often proceeded at the expense of generalizable, falsi- 
fiable propositions regarding the rate and direction of technical change. 

In this work, we have sought to redress these shortcomings. While we 
have depended upon the social constructivists’ emphasis on the inherent 
uncertainty underlying the innovative process and the “seamless web” 
connecting actors and innovations, our framework and hypotheses have 
drawn on insights from the organizations literature within sociology. 
Ecology and especially network theory have provided the tools to opera- 
tionalize the technological niche, and, along with recent sociological work 
on markets, they have contributed to the formulation of a series of general 
hypotheses about how the properties of a niche and the actors within 
that niche affect the likelihood of entry. 

In the hazard rate analysis, we found that the status of the focal actor 
did not have a statistically significant direct effect on the rate of niche 
entry, but it did exert an indirect effect. High-status focal actors were 
more likely to find their innovations in niches occupied by high-status 
nonfocal actors, and the status of these nonfocal actors increased the rate 
of niche entry. Since an organization’s status derives from the degree to 
which others have entered the niches in which it is the focal innovator, 
this result indicates that an actor’s status depends not only on the quality 
or importance of its past efforts but on the status of those with whom it 
is affiliated. This finding and the finding that the number of indirect ties 
in the niche (which proxied for competitive intensity) had a negative 
effect on the rate at which innovators enter are the ones that we regard 
as the most interesting. These results demonstrate that an organization’s 
role in the process of technological change is meaningfully embedded in 
the sociotechnical context into which its innovations are introduced and 
developed. 

Before concluding, we would like to draw attention to some features 
of this analysis that have so far remained only implicit, as well as to 
highlight some directions for future research. Embedded in our analysis 
has been a methodological proposition about the process of technical 
change. In the literature on technology, the distinction is often made 
between the rate, direction, diffusion, and adoption of innovations, and 
these phenomena have been explored in separate studies. While we ac- 
knowledge the conceptual separation of these areas, we do not subscribe 
to their analytical divorce. Technologies develop as they diffuse, and as 
they progress they become more attractive to potential adopters, affecting 
the pace at which the initial innovation is modified; thus, rate, direction, 
diffusion, and adoption are intertwined. 

While this analysis has been carried out at the microlevel, we briefly 
comment on the macrolevel implications of the observed effects of status 
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and sales insofar as they indicate possibilities for future research. If large 
and high-status organizations shape the course followed by technical 
change, then within any technological domain we should observe that as 
history progresses innovative activity will be increasingly conducted by 
large, high-status firms, since small, low-status firms will be more likely 
to find themselves following technological dead ends. Indeed, Schum- 
peter (1950) posited a similar macrolevel dynamic, although he invoked 
the monopoly power of large firms as an explanation for why such firms 
would be the drivers of technical change. This analysis suggests a similar 
empirical result but does not require that high-status organizations have 
monopoly power within their markets to gradually become the dominant 
forces in directing innovation. The relative contributions of status and 
monopoly power in shaping technical change could be observed if a tech- 
nological domain could be studied from a period close to its inception. 
Biotechnology is one area that may afford the opportunity for such an 
exploration. 

A second possible direction for future research would be an exploration 
of the connection between the technological ties that emerge among orga- 
nizations in the elaboration of the technological network and the diverse 
array of interorganizational linkages. We expect that an organization’s 
location in the technological network should both partially explain and 
be partially explained by these interorganizational relations. 

Regardless of the direction of future research, the role-based ecology 
provides a sociological view of the rate and direction of technical change. 
We believe that these processes have yet to receive enough systematic 
research in sociology, given their importance in general and in particular 
their unique role in shaping the social organization of many economic 
activities. 
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Statistical methods are developed for comparing regression coeffi- 
cients between models in the setting where one of the models is 
nested in the other. Comparisons of this kind are of interest when- 
ever two explanations of a given phenomenon are specified as linear 
models. In this case, researchers should ask whether the coefficients 
associated with a given set of predictors change in a significant way 
when other predictors or covariates are added as controls. Simple 
calculations based on quantities provided by routines for regression 
analysis can be used to obtain the standard errors and other statis- 
tics that are required. Results are also given for the class of general- 
ized linear models (e.g., logistic regression, log-linear models, etc.). 
We recommend fundamental change in strategies for model com- 
parisons in social research as well as modifications in the presenta- 
tion of results from regression or regression-type models. 


I. INTRODUCTION 


The most common method used in empirical social research to compare 
two explanations of some specified dependent variable can be described 
as follows. A conventional explanation is represented by a linear model 
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that includes the set of predictors regarded as important factors in that 
explanation, as specified from the relevant theory and prior research. 
Suppose these are denoted as X = (X,, . . . , Xp). The alternative 
explanation is specified by adding to the original model a different set of 
predictors, say Z = (Z,,..., Z,), giving a linear model that includes 
both X and Z. Both models are then compared in terms of variability 
explained, the relative magnitudes of the regression coefficients in the 
two models, and the magnitudes of the coefficients relative to their stan- 
dard errors in either or both models. Such comparisons are usually made 
in order to determine whether the original explanation, the alternative 
explanation, or some combination of the two is most consistent with the 
data. Model comparisons of this general kind are ubiquitous in social 
research, as well as in other areas, and they are especially prominent 
whenever regression techniques are applied for the analysis of nonexperi- 
mental data, such as survey data. In this article, we recommend funda- 
mental changes in the logic of model comparisons in social research. 

Model comparisons formulated in the above manner generally involve 
two related but different questions. The first is whether the increment in 
prediction or explained variability obtained by adding Z is significant or 
important. Standard procedures that test the significance of the incremen- 
tal contribution of Z given X can be used to answer this question. For 
linear models, the usual F-test that compares the more comprehensive 
model that includes X and Z and the less comprehensive model that 
includes only X can be applied. For other members of the class of general- 
ized linear models, such as logistic regression, analogous chi-square sta- 
tistics can be used. Tests such as these for incremental contributions are 
based on the assumption that the more comprehensive (or *full") model 
is the model that generated the data (see, e.g., Blalock 1979; Hanushek 
and Jackson 1977; Neter, Wasserman, and Kutner 1989). That is, in 
conducting tests for incremental variability, the logic for this type of 
model comparison is predicated on the assumption that the more compre- 
hensive model is true or 1s conditional on the truth of this model. 

A second question is equally important when regression techniques 
are used to compare explanations. Are the coefficients that describe the 
relationship between Y and X in the first model different from the coeffi- 
cients that describe the relationship between Y and X in the second model 
where Z has been added and has hence been "statistically controlled"? 
Or is the regression relationship between Y and X stable across specifica- 
tions? This question cannot be answered in a valid way with conventional 
methods used for the assessment of incremental improvement in predic- 
tion. Those procedures have no direct relationship to inferential questions 
pertaining to the comparison of regression coefficients between models, 
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except in some special cases. In short, the question of incremental im- 
provement in prediction is different from the question of stability in 
regression relationships, and methods suited for the former question need 
not be valid for considering the latter question. In spite of this, research- 
ers often compare the coefficients associated with X between the models 
by examining whether one or more of the regression coefficients associ- 
ated with X is significantly different from zero in either model; or whether 
the level of significance of those coefficients differs between the models; 
or whether the apparent size of those coefficients differs between the two 
models. Comparisons of this general kind are invalid because (a) they 
ignore the fact that the coefficients in the first model are not independent 
of the coefficients in the second model and (b) they ignore the fact that 
both models cannot be “true” at the same time, except in the case where 
the two models are equivalent (i.e., when the Z factors do not contribute 
to the regression). The latter difficulty implies that the inferential logic 
used to make statistical assessments of this kind is simply not appro- 
priate. 

In this article we give simple procedures that can be used to compare 
regression coefficients across models when linear models or generalized 
linear models are used. We suggest modifications in the reporting of 
regression results that provide direct evidence about the relative plausi- 
bility of the two explanations. In our view, these methods ought to be 
used in practically all empirical research work where linear or generalized 
linear models are used to compare explanations. These methods utilize 
quantities that are routinely provided by standard computer programs 
for regression analysis and thus can be implemented with little extra 
work (and no new computer programs). 

In the next two sections we cover the simplest case involving three 
variables. This case is covered first to fix concepts and to illustrate the 
logical and inferential issues that arise. It also gives an alternative 
framework for the analysis of the case that so often serves as a prototype 
for regression analysis in social research. For this case it is straightfor- 
ward to compare a simple regression coefficient to a partial regression 
coefficient and thereby test whether “controlling” for a variable sup- 
presses or enhances the relationship between two variables (see Bollen 
1989, chaps. 2, 3; Duncan 1975).? In Section IV we give the generaliza- 


! We hasten to add that the methods presented here assume only that a "single- 
equation" regression model is available, having a full and a reduced version. This is 
very different from a “multiple-equation” model, which is featured throughout the 
literature on structural equation models. The distinction between the two approaches 
should be clear in the next section; the fact that we use only a single-equation model, 
with full and reduced versions, should be clear throughout. 
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tion for multiple regression, where either or both X and Z stand for sets 
of variables. Results in this section can be applied in all cases where 
multiple regression is used. Section V gives results for the class of general- 
ized linear models, and includes two examples. Examples throughout the 
article are designed to illustrate the logic of the suggested procedures and 
also to indicate how the calculations can be done using quantities rou- 
tinely provided by software for regression analysis. Section VI summa- 
rizes recommendations for applying these methods and suggests several 
generalizations of the approach useful for different research settings. 


U. THE THREE-VARIABLE CASE 


It is easiest to illustrate the logic of model comparison using the three- 
variable case where linear regression and least squares methods would 
be used. Let Y, X, and Z denote the three variables: Y is the specified 
outcome variable of interest and X and Z are predictors. Let F; X, Z, 
denote the values that these variables take on for the ith case, i = 1,..., 
n, where 5 is the sample size. Two models are considered: 


Hp: ¥, =a, B,X, + e, 151. (1) 
and 
HyY,— a, + DX, yZ; + vj t= 1,...,n. (2) 


We assume that error terms are well behaved, at least in the "full" 
model, H p. For example, we assume that v, is N(0, o?) (normally distrib- 
uted, homoscedastic errors) and that errors are not correlated with each 
other (or errors are independent of each other with the normality assump- 
tion). We let o? denote the error variance under the first model, o? the 
error variance under the second model; and we denote the standard esti- 
mators or estimates of these as 62, 6? (i.e., the mean-squared errors for 
the respective models). 

Now let x, = X, — X, the centered values, and let y,, z, denote the 
centered values of the other two variables. The least squares estimator 
of B, is 


b, = D, = Ex,y/Zx) = ssl = 1,5,/5,, (3) 


where 5; = È xi/n, Sy. = È y,x,/n, sj = X yi/n, and r,, denotes the 
ordinary coefficient of correlation between Y and X. In this section only, 
we write the least squares estimator of the slope as b,, = fj,, using a 
popular notation that reminds us of the fact that the estimator (and the 
model) do not “control” for Z (or any other variable). Assuming that the 
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simple regression model is true, the sampling variance of this estimator 
is 


V(by.| He) a c. /(ns;). (4) 


Replacing o? by ô? and taking the square root produces the estimated 
standard error of b, say 5(b,,). 

Using similar notation, the least squares estimator of B; in model H p 
is 


Dyes = Ba = Oye — Yata SA — 725, (5) 


where we use the popular notation b,, , for the partial regression coeff- 
cient (Blalock 1979). We see from this expression that b, = 6,,., if 
Tą = 0. Assuming that model Hp is true, the variance of this estimator 
is 


V(b,, ,| Hg) = oyinasi — 72)1 (6) 


(see, e.g., Hanushek and Jackson 1977, chap. 2). We note that both 
models cannot be true simultaneously, except in the special (and usually 
trivial) case where y = 0. The first logical issue that has to be addressed 
is which model of the two being considered is "true," or which can be 
assumed to be true for inferential purposes, or which ought to be assumed 
to be true for logically consistent inferences (whether formal or informal). 

Next consider the comparison of the simple and the partial regression 
coefficient given above. In the population, let 8 = B, — ;, and in the 
sample let 


d= $ = bp — bys. (7) 


(or d = 8 = B, — B,). Note that d is simply the arithmetic difference 
between the simple regression coefficient and the partial regression coef- 
ficient. The quantity d is an important quantity in elementary analyses 
of causal systems involving three variables. We do not here invoke the 
causal imagery of three-variable recursive models, however, which 
would require that the “causal ordering" of X and Z be known, that an 
additional regression equation with either X or Z as the outcome be 
specified, that the variables included as predictors in both regressions are 
uncorrelated with the disturbances in the two models, and so on (Duncan 
1975). It is very important to note that the logic involved here posits one 
outcome variable (Y); there are two competing models for this single 
outcome: the reduced model and the full model. 

If both regression coefficients are positive and their difference is posi- 
tive, then controlling for Z as in model Hg would be said to partially 
explain the relationship between Y and X. Of course, if B, = 0 (ie, 
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b,, , is not significantly different from zero), then we normally say that 
controlling for Z explains the relationship between Y and X, in which 
case 6 = p, (or d is approximately the same as b,,). Using (3) and (5), 
we obtain 


d = rains — rera), — 225,1. (8) 


Note that d is identically zero when (a) r,, = 0 (X and Z are uncorrelated) 
or (b) the coefficient for Z (i.e., 9), which is proportional to (fa — 1,,7,5), 
is zero (Z does not predict once X is included). These results ought to be 
intuitive, because if the two predictors are uncorrelated then the simple 
and the partial regression coefficients are identical, and because if Z does 
not predict at all in model H, then this model is identical to Hp in the 
sample. Neither condition will hold true exactly when nonexperimental 
data are used; condition (a) will hold approximately if levels of X have 
been randomly assigned.’ 


II. INFERENCE ABOUT THE SIZE OF 8 IN THE 
THREE-VARIABLE CASE 


The previous section summarized results from least squares analysis of 
the linear regression involving three variables. Questions of inference— 
such as hypothesis tests, confidence intervals, and so on-—were not ad- 
dressed. We now elaborate on these issues with an eye on how 5,, and 
b,, , ought to be compared using the formulae in the preceding section 
as a guide. 

To make inferences about the simple regression (Hp), it is ordinarily 
assumed that this model is “true.” The usual é-statistic (¢ = b,,/s(b,,)) 
is based on this assumption, for example. But if H p is also considered, 
then it is normally assumed that this model is true for purposes of making 
inferences about the parameters of that model. Both models cannot be 
true simultaneously, however, in the common setting where one model 
represents one causal or structural explanation and the other model repre- 
sents a different causal or structural explanation. Of course, the reduced 
model is related to the full model as Hg = Hp + (y = 0), which is the 
usual way to represent the fact that the reduced model is nested in the 
full model. Of the two models, Hp can always be assumed true; Hp is 
true when the full model is true and when y = 0. This fact has important 
consequences for any comparison of the two models, not just the infer- 


ence about d = b,, — 0,, ,. 


* For practical purposes, we can assume that d will be nonzero with probability one 
in all cases where nonexperimental data are used and the sample size is relatively 
large. In the same situations, 7,, and 4 will both be nonzero as well. 
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We now make the assumption that inferences should be conditional 
on the full model, Hp, holding true. In this case, we usually regard 8 as 
the bias in the estimator of B,, — B, when Z is an omitted variable in 
the former model; d is then the natural estimator of *omitted-variable 
bias" (Hanushek and Jackson 1977; Arminger 1995). We do not have to 
make a strong assumption that model H is true in some deeply philo- 
sophical sense, but we do have to make inferences conditional on some- 
thing in order to maintain logical consistency. In our view, it is most 
natural to assume that statistical inferences should be conditional on the 
full model. This is consistent with virtually all research practice where 
full and reduced models are compared, and so this assumption should 
not be controversial. For example, this assumption is applied to test for 
the significance of the incremental variation explained by Z, which would 
be assessed in this case with a t-statistic, £ = 4/s(4), or the square of 
this statistic (the F-statistic for incremental variability explained in this 
case). The same assumption is now used to draw inferences about the 
difference in regression coefficients. 

Both b, and b,, , are linear functions of the Y, or the y,. For example, 


by, = È 2,9, (053), 


which shows that b,, = È wřy; with w* = x,/(ns;). The difference 
d = bys — b,,.,1s also a linear function of the y,, 


d = 2, w,y,. (9) 
Using (7), (3), and (5) and the definition of correlation leads to 
w; = xJ(ns;) — (sx, — s2)l[n(szs; — 52]; (10) 


where s,, = 2 x,z,/n. The distribution of d is determined from this 
expression. For example, the variance of d is V(d) = X w?V(y,), assum- 
ing that observations are uncorrelated.* 

If we assume that model H is true and hence condition on X and Z, 
then this means that we seek V(d| Hg) = V(d|X, Z). This implies that 
we use the variance of Y given X and Z (or given model H p), which we 
write as V(y,| Hg). Now V(y,|Hr) = V(y,|x,, 2, = V@,) = o$, the 
error variance under the second model. Direct algebra gives È w? = 
vil[nsi(1 — 17,)], so the standard deviation of the difference d is 


old) = o, Ir, |/[nsi(1 — r2]. (11) 


* The term V(¥,) actually stands for the conditional variance of y, given the predictors 
used (or some other condition), and so the assumption is that, given those predictors 
(or some other conditions), the observations are conditionally uncorrelated or condi- 
tionally independent. 
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The estimated standard error is obtained by replacing c, with ¢,, the 
square root of the estimate of error variance in the full model. We see 
that this standard error is zero if r,, = 0, in which case d = 0 (simple 
and partial coefficients are identical). Because r,, 74 0 can be assumed 
when nonexperimental data are analyzed and the sample is relatively 
large, the fact that o(d) = O when 7,, = 0 does not affect the validity 
of the procedures given here. Note that we have assumed 74, < 1 through- 
out (i.e., X and Z are not colinear). Because we have conditioned on the 
full model (i.e., on both X and Z), this correlation is not a parameter, 
although the magnitude of this correlation affects the standard error and 
hence the power of tests based on it. 

Some additional formulae shed light on the logic of comparing coeffi- 
cients between models in this three-variable case. For model Hp, the 
standard deviation of b,,., is o /[ns;(1 — v2)]'^7, and we see from (11) 
that 


o(d) = |r,]o(,..). (12) 


This expression shows the fallacy of making comparisons between the 
two coefficients assuming that the coefficients are independent or uncor- 
related. If X and Z are correlated with r„ = .5, for example, c(d) is 
one-half of o(b,, ,). The sample analogue to (12) is s(d) = |r,|s(b,..,), 
using the ordinary standard error of the partial regression coefficient as 
calculated in the least squares analysis of the full model. 

Assuming that H p is true, d/s(d) follows a £ distribution on n — 3 df 
under the hypothesis that 6 = O, where s(d) is obtained from (12) by 
substituting ô, for o,. It is easy to show also that 


d = rasis, 


(see Clogg, Shihadeh, and Petkova 1992, p. 57), and from this it follows 
that ¢ = d/s(d) = 4/s(4). In other words, the test for a significant differ- 
ence between b, and b, , is equivalent to the test for the significance of 
4 in model Hp, a result that holds only in the three-variable case consid- 
ered here. 

In a situation where this three-variable setup represents a realistic 
comparison of two explanations, we recommend calculating the differ- 
ence d = by — b,, , and the standard error of this difference, s(d), as 
above. In this case only, the significance of d can be determined from 
the significance of the coefficient of Z, or the "test for omitted variable 
bias" and the test for incremental explained variability are identical. In 
this case, we recommend replacing the usual variance estimator (or the 
standard error) for the quantity b,, by an alternative estimator that recog- 
nizes that model Hp, and not H,, is assumed to be true. We now give 
simple results that show how an adjustment of this kind can be made. 
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We seek V(b, |H p), not V(b,,| Hpg), which is estimated under the sim- 
ple regression model. Because b,, = È w*y,, with w* = x,/(ns7), and 
V(y,| Hp) = o1, we obtain the preferred estimator of the standard error, 


5*(b,) = 6,/(ns3)", (13) 


taking note of the fact that V(b,.| H5) = a5 È wf". Let s(b,.) denote the 
standard error calculated for model Hp. Then we see that the corrected 
standard error is 


5*(b..) = Sb) le 


Because VU — W) = V(U) + V(W) — 2cov(U, W) for arbitrary 
random variables U and W, the covariance between b, and b,,., can be 
obtained easily. That is, V(d) = V(b,,) + V(b,,.,) — 2cov(b,., b,,.,), 
where the calculation assumes “variance under H,” and “covariance 
under H p.” The first three quantities have already been obtained. Using 
(12), (13), and (6), we find cov(b,,, b,,.,) = a/(ns;), that is, 


cov(b,,, b...) = V(b y| Hy). (14) 


Finally, the correlation between the two regression coefficients is (1 — 
y2,)?, which is independent of the error variances, and this gives yet 
another way to see how closely associated the two estimators are.? 

We conclude this section with another formula for the variance of d 
that turns out to be suitable for the general case. Using results given 
immediately above, V(d) = V[(b,, — by ,)|H] can be written as 


V(d) = V(b,, ,) — Vb,,| Hy)as/o,. (15) 


This means that the variance of d can be estimated as s^(d) = s*(b,, ,) 
— s7(b,,)64/6¢, where these quantities are the squared standard errors 
and error variance estimates produced as standard output by a regression 
package. The square root of this quantity is s(d). 


A. An Example 


We illustrate these relationships with an example drawn from the 1990 
General Social Survey (GSS). The dependent variable (Y) is occupational 
prestige as calibrated on the 1980 census occupational classification sys- 
tem. Predictor X is respondent’s education in years (EDUC) while the 
predictor Z is father's education (PAEDUC), both scored as years of 


S Note that the covariance between the two coefficients is positive and hence the 
correlation is nonnegative, ranging over the interval [0, 1). That is, the value of the 
simple regression coefficient and the value of the partial regression coefficient are 
positively correlated if r,, »5 0. 
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TABLE 1 


COMPARISON OF COEFFICIENTS IN A THREE-VARIABLE CASE: 
OCCUPATIONAL PRESTIGE REGRESSED ON EDUCATION AND FATHER’S EDUCATION 


Predictor Model H, Model Hy d t = dis(d) 
Intercept .....................-- 12.946 13 315 — 370 —.605 
(2.912) (2.977) (.611) 
EDUC.  iuoeie. us d 2.292 2.351 — .059 — .605 
(.210) ( 232) (.098) 
PAEDUC ..... .... — 107 
(177) 
G biac uuu . a ee 11.964 11.974 
Ro soa: suerte 5. Aen .245 246 
Ho siese desan NA .. 368 368 


SOURCE.—GSS (1990). 

NoTE.—-Cases pertain to all males ages 20—64 with nonmissing codes for all variables Note that 
4/34) = —.107/ 177 = — 605. SEs are in parentheses. Calculations were carried out to more decimal 
places than are reported. 


schooling completed. The sample is all male respondents ages 20—64 with 
nonmissing codes on all variables; both regressions were estimated on 
the same cases, which is necessary for application of the usual model 
comparisons as well as for the ones suggested here.* 

Results appear in table 1. The coefficient associated with EDUC in 
the simple regression is b,, — 2.292; for the regression involving PA- 
EDUC (Z) the corresponding coefficient is b,, , = 2.351. Hence, d = 
—.059 and s(d) = .098 = (.232? — .210?67/02)" using (15) with substi- 
tution of the estimated error variances. The ratio of the two variance 
estimates is 143.3821/143.1338 = 1.0017, which is greater than unity 
because the PAEDUC variable is unimportant relative to the loss of a 
degree of freedom. Even in this case where most analysts would delete 
the additional predictor (i.e., choose the reduced model), the estimated 
standard error of d is informative. Note that t = d/s(d) = 4/s(4) = 
—.605 (when more decimals are used). All of the preceding formulae can 
be checked out with this case. For example, (12) gives s(d) = .0980 = 
.4224 X .2320 = 1,,5(b,, ,). (Note that EDUC and PAEDUC have a 
Pearson correlation of .4224 in the sample of cases used for this regres- 
sion). Note also that the difference in the intercepts can be studied in 
exactly the same way, for reasons that will be made clear in the next 
section. The ratio of the difference in intercepts to the standard error is 


$ A difficulty in applying these formulas to published regression results is that missing- 
case exclusions are often applied differently from model to model, with the result that 
different samples are used for each model. 
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also equal to the f-ratio for the added covariate (— .605). If the full model 
with EDUC and PAEDUC were preferable, we could adjust the standard 
errors for the parameters in the reduced model by the ratio of the two estimates 
of standard deviations of the error terms (see [13] and surrounding text). 

As shown earlier, the variance (and the standard error) of d was calcu- 
lated assuming that the full model was true. And in this case, the test of the 
significance of d turns out to be equal to the test of the significance of 4 in 
the full model. Under standard assumptions, including normality of the 
errors v, in the full model, the ratio t = d/s(d) = 4/s(4) follows at distribu- 
tion exactly if the null hypothesis is true (y = 8 = 0, in this case). 


B. Comparison with a Related Procedure 


The above procedure is related to several large-sample tests for “model 
misspecification” as summarized in Godfrey (1988). Hausman’s (1978) 
procedure is the most popular test of this kind. It will be considered 
briefly in relation to our procedure to illustrate important differences in 
logic and assumptions. Hausman’s test applies to a wide range of model 
comparisons, not just to the type of model comparison considered in this 
article (we are not aware of examples in which the Hausman procedure 
is applied to the class of problems considered here, however). It has a 
very simple form for the problem of comparing two linear regression 
models where one is nested in the other. 

The Hausman test in this setting gives V(d) = V(b ys ,) — V(6,,), which 
is closely related to our procedure (see [15]). The sample estimator of this 
variance is used to construct tests similar to those presented here. A 
different method is used, however, to estimate this variance. Often in 
practice, each variance on the right-hand side is calculated under the 
model used to obtain each quantity; that is, V(b,, ,) is estimated from 
model Hp and V(b) is estimated from model Hg. But the logic of the 
Hausman test is based on estimating the variance of d under the reduced 
model, so V(d) should be understood as V(d|H ,). In other words, Haus- 
man's test assumes that the reduced model is true, whereas we assume 
that the full model is true. Large-sample approximations are applied to 
estimate this variance in general settings where the method is applied. 
(In general settings where the Hausman method is applied, it can be 
difficult to determine the variance of parameter values in a full model 
assuming that the reduced model is true, and perhaps this accounts for 
the common practice of using the estimated variances of those parameters 
in each model.) 


' If Hausman's test is applied correctly in this case, in the sense that V(d|H,) is 
actually calculated under the reduced model, then this test will be more powerful 
than our test if the reduced model H p is true. If the full model is true, however, then 
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Hausman’s procedure as applied to our setting consists of the following 
logic: (a) assume that the reduced model is true so that b,, is both a 
consistent and an efficient estimator of B, = B,; (b) under this condition, 
b,x , is a consistent estimator of B,, = p, also; (c) if these assumptions 
are true, then V(d)-—and tests of the significance of d—can be based on 
the above formula, with or without modification. There are many varia- 
tions of the Hausman test in the literature. For example, Bentler and 
Chou (1993) present several statistics for assessing model improvement 
in the context of covariance-structure models that are closely related to 
Hausman’s test and to the related Rao score tests. Their procedures are 
also based on an assumption that a given reduced model (or a model 
with one or more restrictions) is true. And their procedures have a differ- 
ent purpose, that of diagnosing lack of fit or of modifying the reduced 
model. These procedures are different from those presented here, because 
we assume that the full model is true. 

Applying the Hausman method in the usual way gives the variance 
estimate, .23027 — .21017 = .0097, with square root (SE) .098, which 
is the same (to three decimal places) as the result derived from our 
method. But this result obtained because the ratio of mean-squared errors 
was approximately one in this case. If the variance of the difference is 
estimated without modification—without adjusting for the mean-squared 
errors—then in almost all cases where there is significant incremental 
variability due to Z the variance estimate derived from this approach 
will be negative (i.e., in cases where Z contributes significantly, the esti- 
mate of error variance will be reduced and the estimate of the variance 
Vib,, ,] wil be smaller than the estimate of the variance V[b,.] as a 
consequence).? The similarity in this case between the Hausman proce- 
dure, as typically applied, and our procedure is due solely to the fact 
that Z does not contribute significantly to the regression, as reflected in 
the fact that the ratio of mean-squared errors is nearly unity. The Haus- 
man test could not be used, without modification, in cases where Z con- 
tributes significantly and the standard error of b, , is smaller than the 
standard error of b,,. The procedure based on Hausman's framework is 
very different from the one we have proposed because it actually condi- 
tions on the reduced model holding true, whereas we have conditioned 
on the full model holding true. If the modification described above is not 
used in the application of the Hausman test, the estimator of the variance 
(or SE) of d can be negative. This difficulty does not arise with the 


a test should be based on the full model, and the precision of the d value will be 
estimated in a valid way with our approach in this case. 


® An example of this is that the Hausman procedure could not be applied without 
modification in the example using multiple regression in table 2 below. 
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method presented here (see, e.g., eq. [12]). Also, under the maintained 
assumptions (the full model is true, the errors have constant variance, 
etc.), the test of the significance of d is exact for small as well as large 
samples, whereas the Hausman procedure is a large-sample test with 
asymptotic justification.? 

The conditions assumed in the Hausman test and in related misspecifi- 
cation tests of this general kind are very different from the conditions 
assumed here. Similar comments apply to the procedures covered next. 


IV. MULTIPLE REGRESSION 


We now give the generalization to multiple regression. The reduced 
model is represented as 


Hri¥, = a* + PIX, +... + PSX, + €:, (16) 
and the full model is represented as 
Hyp:Y¥,=a+B,X,+...+ B,X, 


(17) 
Tod vy y. 


where i = 1,... , n, and the same sample is used to evaluate both 
models.!? There are f predictors in X and q predictors in Z; the previous 
sections covered the case where p = q = 1. Denote the least squares 
estimators of the regression coefficients associated with X, as bf in the 
former (reduced) model and as 5, in the latter (full) model, k = 1,..., 
p. Call the corresponding vectors of regression coefficients b* and b, 
respectively." 

Now let 8, = BF — B, and d, = bf — b,, quantities that follow from 
earlier considerations of the three-variable case. In vector terms, we have 


? If the errors v, in the full model are normally distributed with constant variance, 
then d has an exact ¢ distribution, and in large samples d will be normally distributed 
without the normality assumption. 

10 Note that we use an asterisk—instead of numbered subscripts as in the previous 
case—-to denote the coefficient from the reduced model. Below we use the symbol b* 
(or bf) for the (least squares) estimator in the reduced model, the symbol b (or b,) for 
the (least squares) estimator in the full model. We use the notation B to denote maxi- 
mum-likelihood estimators. Of course, for linear models with normally distributed 
errors the least squares estimators are maximum-likelihood estimators. 

!! Note that the intercept can be regarded as the coefficient of the “predictor” defined 
as "the vector of ones.” Then X would have p + 1 predictors, and we can examine 
differences in intercepts in the same way that we examine differences in the other 
coefficients. Inferences of this kind for intercepts could be of interest in the context 
of regression standardization (see, e.g., Clogg and Eliason [1986] and references cited 
therein). i 
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ò = B* — B, d = b* — b. In appendix A we show that V[(b* — b)| H p] 
= V(b) — V(b*|H,). Note that V(b*| Hg) = V(b*| Hg)o1/o1, so that the 
variance-covariance matrix from the reduced model is multiplied by the 
ratio of error variances, as before, to produce the variance-covariance 
matrix under the full model. From these facts we obtain the simple ex- 
pression, 


s^(d,) = s*(b,) a s*(bP) 67/64, (18) 


where s*(-) refers to the estimated variance of the quantity involved; and 
s* (bf) is the sampling variance (squared standard error) of the coefficient 
in the reduced model, as estimated in that model. (Note that s?(bf) x 
[62/62] is the estimate or estimator of V[b¥#|H>,].) The scale factor is 
simply the ratio of the two mean-squared errors. The square root of s?(d,) 
is the standard error of interest; we see that these can be calculated easily 
from standard output from the two regressions. 


A. An Example Using Multiple Regression 


To illustrate how these methods can be used, we consider regression 
models estimated with the 1990 GSS, with Y denoting occupational pres- 
tige and six predictors: X, and X;, spline-coded variables for years of 
education less than or equal to 12 or greater than 12, respectively; X,, 
father's occupational prestige score (when the respondent was 16 years 
old); X,, age in years; X,, fathers education in years; X., mother's 
education in years; thus p = 6 predictors. The predictors added to form 
H, are Z,, a dummy variable for marital status (1 = currently married); 
Z, number of children in respondent’s family; Z,, unemployment history 
(dummy variable with 1 = ever unemployed); Z,, a dummy variable 
indicating satisfaction with current residence; thus g = 4 additional pre- 
dictors. Results appear in table 2. The F-ratio for the comparison of the 
full and the reduced models is 2.837, which is significant at less than the 
.05 level with a reference distribution of F, 23- The ratio of mean-squared 
errors is 62/62 = 124.2156/128.1167 = .9696, and this quantity is used 
in (18) and could be used to correct the estimates of standard errors in 
the reduced model. 

Even though adding Z contributes to explained variability in a modest 
way (an increase in R? of .032), significant differences between the coeffi- 
cients of several of the predictors in X are observed. The coefficient for 
post-high-school education (spline) decreases from 1.817 to 1.548 (d — 


7 Compare (18) with (15). Further insights about this expression can be found in the 
previous section and in the appendix 
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TABLE 2 


A COMPARISON OF Two REGRESSION MODELS PREDICTING OCCUPATIONAL PRESTIGE 


Predictor Model H, Model H, d, = bf — b, tm dVs(d,) 
Intercept . . oaa a seen 18.194 21 766 -3 $73 ~1.45 
(8.273) (8.508) (2 457) 
X: education = 12 years..,........ 1057 1 176 — 120 ~ 1.24 
( 607) (.605) ( 096) 
X,: education > 12 years . .... 1 817 1 548 269 227 
( 757) (.754) ( 119) 
X ,: father's occupation 2o* we hess 4D 106 .019 2.20 
( 072) ( 072) ( 009) 
) qur s tel. E S .139 .072 .067 4.40 
(.067) (.072) (.028) 
X; fathers education ........... ... . 252 -—.206 — 046 — 1,29 
(.240) (.239) (.036) k 
X,. mother’s education .. ..... . — 019 — 028 009 2.64 
(.034) (.034) (.003) 
Z, marital status .. n ~ 3.393 
(1.692) 
Z: no. of children . ... .. .... .090 
(.561) 
Z: unemployment history . . se. -—2 803 
(1 585) 
Z,: satisfaction with residence ..... : 1.236 
(1.514) 
O° uddectuelse t eases ah ueris P319 11 145 
RU vdd aue quie . S20 .352 


SOURCE.—GSS (1990) 
NOTE.—See text for definition of variables, For both models N = 241. 


.269), which is a difference of more than two standard errors. By control- 
ling for the factors in Z, the coefficients for father's occupation, age, and 
mother’s education have also changed in important ways. As a block, 
the coefficients for the six predictors have changed significantly as well. 
Because p = 6 = q = 4, the test for significance of the vector d = b* 
— b is equivalent to the incremental F-statistic (F = 2.837, which is 
significant at less than the .05 level compared to the reference distribution 
of F, 23; see Clogg, Petkova, and Shihadeh 1992). 


13 Note that the special case where p = q = 1 was covered in the section on inference 
in the three-variable case. The squared t-statistic for the significance of d is identical 
to the incremental F-statistic for the significance of the predictor Z. When p < q, a 
related but different test for block differences has to be used. This is described briefly 
in the appendix and in Clogg et al. (1992). Finally, note that standard methods can 
be used to make simultaneous tests for some, but not all, differences. For example, 
if s differences were of interest, a simple (conservative) method of adjustment is to 
use a* = a/s instead of a for each of the s comparisons, which is an application of 
the Bonferroni method. 
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To summarize, we find that adding the four predictors in Z changes 
the relationship between Y and X significantly, and four of the coefficients 
have been singled out as the source of the difference. Finally, note that 
the tests based on the d, values are very different from tests on the 
individual regression coefficients. For example, the coefficient for 
mother’s education does not appear to be significantly different from zero 
in either model; however, the difference between these two coefficients 
is very significant. The explanation offered by the reduced model is thus 
quite different from the explanation offered by the full model, not only in 
terms of additional predictors used but also in terms of several coefficients 
describing the Y—X relationship. Whether these differences are substan- 
tively important or not would depend on a variety of factors, but a 
rigorous and logically consistent assessment of these differences can be 
based on the d,, the s(d,), and their ratios. * 


B. A Note on Comparing Regression Coefficients between Groups 


It is instructive to consider briefly the relationship between the proposed 
framework and methods for comparing regression relationships between 
groups. Suppose that the identical regression model corresponding to, 
say, Hp, were estimated in two groups such as males and females. The 
separate regressions can be retrieved from a regression model for both 
groups combined by adding a dummy variable D that denotes the group 
variable as well as the interaction of D with each of the predictors. If 
the error variance is the same in each group, then group differences in 
regression coefficients can be assessed in a valid way by testing the inter- 
action terms, singly or jointly. When the error variances are not the 
same, different methods have to be used (see Gujarati 1988). 

In large samples, the significance of the difference between the coeffi- 
cient B,, and the coefficient B, (the coefficient in the male sample and the 
coefficient in the female sample, say) can be assessed with the statistic 


s = (B, — ÊV Ên) + sB, 


which follows a standard unit normal under the null hypothesis of equal- 
ity of the two coefficients. The standard error of the difference is the 
square root of the sum of the two squared standard errors, assuming that 
the samples are independent. 

Our procedures appear at first sight to be similar to the standard 


M Significance of the incremental contribution of Z need not be associated with sig- 
nificant differences in the d, values, even if the components of X and the components 
of Z are moderately correlated. An example demonstrating this appears in Clogg et 
al. (1992); also see the first example in the next section. 
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method outlined above, but actually they are very different. First, in 
our method the comparison of the simple regression coefficient (or any 
coefficient in a reduced model) and the partial regression coefficient (or 
any partial regression coefficient for predictors common to both the re- 
duced and the full model) is based on the same sample, not different 
(independent) samples. The two quantities are correlated, as shown 
above. We might randomly split the sample into two groups and estimate 
model Hp for one sample and model Hp for the other, however, and 
then use a modification of the standard procedure. If the two samples 
are based on random selection, then we could, say, compare b,, from 
the first sample with b, , in the second sample. But the two models 
condition on different things, and this has to be taken into account. 
That is, a z-statistic analogous to that given above for the comparison of 
coefficients from the same models applied to independent samples (with 
b,, used in place of B, and b, , used in place of 8,) cannot be used to 
compare the simple and the partial regression coefficients, even if each 
is estimated from randomly selected subsamples. For example, the sam- 
pling variance of b, in the first sample needs to be modified to take 
account of the fact that the comparison should be conditional on the full 
model. An approximate way of doing this is to take s4(b,,) = s?(b,,) X 
MSE#/MSE%, where MSE£ denotes the estimate of error variance for 
the full model as estimated with the randomly selected subsample and 
MSE} is the estimate of error variance for the reduced model as esti- 
mated with the other randomly selected subsample. Although this would 
be a valid procedure in large samples, it is not efficient, as can be seen 
from the fact that the full sample is not used to estimate the error variance 
under the full model. Similar comments would apply to the extensions 
of our method given next if they were compared to common methods for 
group comparisons of regression coefficients. * 


V. GENERALIZED LINEAR MODELS 


The above procedures for linear regression will now be extended to the 
class of generalized linear models (McCullagh and Nelder 1989). That 
is, procedures are now developed for log-linear models for categorical 
data (Agresti 1990; Goodman 1978, 1984), logistic regression for binary 
outcome variables, most logit-type models for polytomous outcome vari- 
ables, Poisson-regression models for event-count data, and most of the 
event history regression models used widely in social research. A frame- 


5 We are indebted to a referee for suggesting consideration of this approach. 
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work for analysis of this class of models was presented in Clogg, Petkova, 
and Shihadeh (1992); see Petkova and Clogg (1993) for derivations that 
are summarized here. We consider the general case as well as some spe- 
cific examples. 

The reduced model will be represented as 


Hain, = oF + BEX,u +... + BFX,, (19) 
and the full model will be represented as 
Hpi, = a+ BX, +... FBX, +12. t... + YgZig (20) 


where i = 1,..., ^. Here, m, refers to a function of the expectation of 
Y, say n; = g(p,), with E(Y,) = p,. The classical regression model in 
the previous sections is obtained by taking g as the identity “link.” If Y, 
refers to a count in cell z of a contingency table, then g is the logarithm 
and (19) and (20) represent two log-linear models for a contingency table 
with » cells. If Y is a binary dependent variable with E(Y,) = 7,, the 
probability of “success,” then taking g(m,) = log[v;/(1 — 1,)] gives the 
standard logit model. If Y is multivariate, as with multinomial logistic 
regression, g is then a multivariate link function, usually a set of logits 
with one category chosen as a base. (If all variables are discrete so that 
the data can be arranged in a contingency table format, then the log link 
can be used. The log-frequency model can be reformulated in the usual 
way as a model for logits; see Goodman 1978.) The framework given here 
also applies to multivariate outcomes with appropriate modifications. 
We thus deal with a class of models that is wide enough to cover most 
applications of regression methods in social research. '® 

For model Hp, denote the “weight matrix" associated with a given 
generalized linear model as W*. Denote the corresponding weight matrix 
for model H p as W. For the ordinary log-linear analysis of contingency 
tables, with F, denoting the expected frequency in cell 1, W* is the diago- 
nal matrix with the expected frequencies under model H , on the diago- 
nal, and W is the diagonal matrix with the expected frequencies under 
model Hp on the diagonal. For logistic regression involving a binary 
dependent variable, the matrices are also diagonal matrices, with the 


16 The conditions leading to B* = B (“Z is collapsible”) for the class of generalized 
linear models are different from those in the ordinary linear model. Agresti (1990) 
summarizes these. The main restriction in our formulation is that we consider only 
members of this class of models that do not include a special overdispersion parameter 
for unmodeled heterogeneity. 
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entry in the ith diagonal defined as w, = 1,(1 — 71) (for the full model), 
with a corresponding entry for the reduced model (see Agresti 1990, chap. 
3). These weight matrices are readily available with standard routines or 
can be easily calculated from those routines. 

Now let B and * denote the relevant coefficient vectors where the 
intercept has been included, both then with p + 1 elements. The variance 
of 8* under model H} is the (p + 1) X (f + 1) matrix, 


V*(B*) = (XTW*X)^!, (21) 


where the asterisk denotes the reduced model. This quantity is used to 
calculate the standard errors reported for this model, and this matrix is 
available from almost all software packages that would be used to esti- 
mate this model. The variance of * under model Hp is the so-called 
sandwich estimator, 


V(B* = X"W*X) (XTWX)X'W*X)'! (22) 


(see, e.g., White [1980] and Godfrey [1988] for the general form of this 
estimator). Finally, the covariance between (* and (ó can be shown to 
be equal to 


cov(B*, B) = V*(B* = (X7W*X) |. (23) 


Derivations appear in Petkova and Clogg (1993). 
The variance of the estimated difference (6 = B* — f) is thus the 
p X p matrix, 


VÈ) = V(B) + V(B*) — 2cov(B*, Ê), (24) 


where V(B) is the variance matrix of the regression coefficients for X in 
the full model (standard output), and the remaining two quantities are 
defined in (22) and (23). Note that the variance and the covariance terms 
in this expression are calculated under the full model, which is consistent 
with the inferential logic put forth earlier for the linear model. For com- 


U These weight matrices are used to define the variance estimators, based on the 
information function, and so are used implicitly to calculate standard errors in routines 
using maximum likelihood estimation. The upper-left-hand block of the information 
matrix is — (X? WX) for the full model, e.g.; and the estimated information is obtained 
by substituting W in this expression. 

18 Note that the covariance under the full model is (asymptotically) equal to the vari- 
ance of B* under the reduced model, which is different from the corresponding exact 
variance obtained from the ordinary linear model. In this section all variance and 
covariance calculations are “large-sample” quantities and must be understood in this 
light. 
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parisons of individual coefficients, the standard error is obtained by tak- 
ing the square root of the relevant diagonal entry in this matrix. This 
result can be simplified further. Using (21)-423), we obtain 


VÈ) = V + V*(B5ax"WXx)V*(8*) — 2(V*(85], (25) 


where V(B) is the variance matrix for the coefficients associated with X 
in the full model and V*(8*) is the variance matrix for the coefficients 
associated with X in the reduced model. These quantities will be provided 
as standard output, perhaps with a user-specified option, in virtually all 
programs for the analysis of generalized linear models or special cases of 
them. The only additional quantity to be calculated which is not a by- 
product of the calculations is the matrix (X ^ WX). This matrix can be 
obtained by inverting the variance-covariance matrix of parameter esti- 
mates for the full model, taking the matrix block of the result that corre- 
sponds to elements of X and taking care to ensure numerical accuracy. 
This matrix can be obtained in other ways as well; see below. 

It can be noted that the usual Hausman (1978) test, if applied to this 
particular comparison of nested models, would approximate the variance 
as V(B) — V*(B 9, using the estimated variance matrices under each 
model. Both the variance estimator and the suggested test proposed here 
differ from the Hausman procedure. Estimates obtained from Hausman's 
formula for the variance can be negative (or nonpositive definite; see 
also Holly 1988 and Sec. III above), whereas the above estimator is 
nonnegative. The inferential logic associated with our approach is related 
to but different from that associated with the Hausman procedure. We 
do not assume, for example, that the reduced model is true; instead we 
condition on the full model (or assume that it is true) just as in the 
standard comparison of the two models using the difference between the 
two-model chi-square statistics. 


A. Example: Collapsibility in Contingency Tables 


To illustrate how the above results can be used in the analysis of contin- 
gency tables, we analyze the classic Lazarsfeld (1948) panel data analyzed 
with log-linear models in Goodman (1973) and with other methods by 
others. While the example illustrates how to apply the techniques in 
general settings where contingency tables are used, we also develop in 
this context a method for analyzing the “two faces" of panel analysis 
(Duncan 1981). 

In this example, there are four dichotomous items leading to a four-way 
cross-classification. By comparing full and reduced models as specified 
below, the hypothesis of collapsibility can be examined in a rigorous way. 
Collapsibility with respect to a given parameter or quantity means that 
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TABLE 3 


LAZARSFELD PANEL DATA: 
OBSERVED FREQUENCIES AND FITTED FREQUENCIES UNDER Two MODELS 


Frrrep FREQUENCIES 


CELL OBSERVED ———— a I ————— ees 

(4, B, C, D) FREQUENCIES Model H ,(F) Model H (f) 
OLD PE d E ET 129 128.10 72.07 
CE r EE E 3 5.45 13.70 
L2 D esee EE PE 1 .80 7.61 
(1:2 2) cece us aan 2 .65 41.62 
(L2 b D) Lau 11 11.58 18.68 
(127 E 2) ica ausit aere 23 20.87 3.55 
C22) oce: 0 .07 1.97 
(12:22) EEEE 1 2.48 10.79 
(DLV A) oue DD i 1.99 12.81 
QA 2) sateen 0 .08 2.44 
OLAI uu senos : 12 12.11 1.35 
QA 2 2) oae sh 4: 11 9.81 7.40 
(rh mp qe 1 .33 38.44 
(2.2. E I lodos 1 .60 7.31 
(2:2:2. 1) ret sez 2 2.01 4.06 
(2:2:2:2) Se S 68 69.06 22.20 


Sources —Lararsfeld (1948) and Goodman (1973). 

Note —A and C refer to vote intention, Republican vs Democrat, at the first and second interviews, 
respectively, B and D refer to opinion of the Republican candidate, favorable vs unfavorable, at the 
first and second interviews, respectively. See text for description of the models N = 266. 


the given parameter is the same in the marginal table as in the full table 
with no variables collapsed, i.e., that marginal and partial "association" 
are equivalent (see, e.g., Agresti [1990]; Clogg et al. [1992]; and references 
in the latter source). For the analysis of collapsibility involving dichoto- 
mous variables, relatively straightforward methods can be used (Du- 
charme and Lepage 1986). But the analysis of collapsibility using existing 
methods is not so straightforward when polytomous variables are in- 
volved, particularly when the table has more than three dimensions. In 
contrast, the methods given here can be applied to examine collapsibility 
for arbitrary contingency tables. 

Table 3 gives the observed frequencies in the cross-classification of the 
four items as well as estimated expected frequencies under two models. 
Variables A and B refer to vote intention (1 = Republican, 2 = Demo- 
crat) and candidate opinion (1 = favorable toward Republican, 2 = 
unfavorable) in the first interview, and C and D are similarly defined 
variables for the second interview. Model Hp is the model fitting the 
marginals {(AB), (AC), (BD), (CD)}. This model fits the data well with a 
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likelihood-ratio chi-square value of 6.74 on 7 df. We see that this model 
includes across-time relationships, or “lagged effects,” for the two re- 
peated measures. That is, this model includes the interaction between A 
and C and the interaction between B and D. But the interaction between 
opinion at time 1 and intention at time 2 and the interaction between 
intention at time 1 and opinion at time 2 are both deleted in this model 
(i.e., the AD and BC interactions are excluded). The model does, how- 
ever, include the contemporaneous "partial" association of the two vari- 
ables at time 2, in the C-D interaction term. The reduced model H , is 
the model fitting the marginals {(AB), (CD)}, which says that the joint 
variable AB is independent of the joint variable CD. This "reduced" 
model fits poorly, with a likelihood-ratio chi-square value of 497.33, 12 
df. We would not take this model seriously as a description of the distri- 
bution in the four-way table, but this model has a special property that 
permits the analysis of collapsibility. This property is exploited next. 

Collapsing over the first-wave measurements, A and B, gives the 2 X 
2 cross-classification of C and D, the second-wave measurements. The 
frequencies in this table are 

(5 a 
15 82 


(levels of C in the rows, levels of D in the columns). The logarithm of 
the odds ratio is 6* = 3.3587, with standard error s(6*) = .3506. The 
log-linear model for this marginal table, with expected frequencies de- 
noted by F, ,,;, is 


log(F , 443) = A* + tu + ADi T Anan: 


using the standard definition of parameters. We find (Agresti 1990; Good- 
man 1973) that Apa = 6*/4, AApay = $*/4, sŇ pan) = s(6*)/4. The 
asterisk refers to the fact that the parameter or quantity pertains to the 
marginal (C x D) table. Now because model Hp for the full table posits 
independence between 4B and CD, the parameters, parameter estimates, 
and standard errors for the above model can be obtained from the param- 
eters, parameter estimates, and standard errors, respectively, for the log- 
linear model for the full table corresponding to Hp, that is, from 


H y:log(Ff,) = M* + Afo + Mi + Mig) + Mg + ABO + Afoa. 


It is also the case that the marginal association between A and B can be 
obtained directly from the A—B interaction in this expression, and so on. 
We now examine rigorously whether the marginal C—D interaction given 


19 This model is equivalent to Goodman’s (1973, table 5) model H ,,. 
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from the collapsed table (or in the model H p) is different from the partial 
C-D interaction in the model H p. The full model is 


Hp: log(F ys) wes À xx Na + À p(j) + AAB) T Aca) 


+ Apa + Acpan + Macaw + spi» 


where we have arranged terms to correspond to those used in Hp above. 
Except for notational differences, we now have a full and reduced model 
of the kind introduced at the beginning of this section. 

Given the equivalence between the model H, for the full table and 
the “model” giving parameters for marginal association in both the A~B 
and the C—D tables after collapsing, the marginal and partial association 
can be compared statistically using the same kind of tabular layout as 
was used earlier for the standard regression problem. That is, we can 
study rigorously the “two faces” of panel analysis (Duncan 1981) to 
determine if the contemporaneous marginal association at wave two (the 
relationship between C and D in the marginal C X D table) is different 
from the partial association between C and D in the full table (full model) 
*controlling" for across-time relationships. The relevant quantities ap- 
pear in table 4. All results were obtained using (21)-(24), with the diago- 
nal weight matrices estimated from the corresponding fitted values in 
table 3. 

We see from table 4 that the C-D marginal interaction value, .840 
corresponding to a log-odds ratio of 3.36 (odds ratio of 28.75), is not 
significantly different from the C—D partial interaction value, .736 corre- 
sponding to a partial log-odds ratio of 2.95 (partial odds ratio of 19.03). 
The difference (.103) is not significant compared to the standard error 
(.076). (The standard error is obtained by taking the square root of the 
relevant entry in the variance matrix defined above.) In summary, “con- 
trolling” for across-time relationships included in model Hp does not 
change the inference about the relationship between intention and candi- 
date opinion at the second wave in a significant way, so there does not 
need to be a special explanation for how contemporaneous association is 
produced by lagged "effects" (Duncan 1981). That is, in this example the 
two faces in the two-wave panel are indistinguishable. Similar comments 


20 Other quantities can be examined in this fashion, but it does not make sense to 
compare the marginal A-B interaction to the “partial” A-B interaction because 
variables C and D refer to second-wave measurements and thus should not be “con- 
trolled for” when studying the association between variables at the first wave. In Hy 
we have included the terms relevant for studying the AB marginal table to indicate 
how such a comparison could be made in a context where this type of comparison is 
relevant. Exactly the same results would be obtained if the A, B, or AB terms were 
deleted from Hpg, even though the fitted frequencies for the reduced model would 
change if we deleted those terms to form the reduced model. 
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TABLE 4 


A COMPARISON OF Two Loc-LINEAR MODELS FOR THE LAZABSFELD PANEL DATA: 
MARGINAL AND PARTIAL ASSOCIATION COMPARED 


Parameter Model Hpg Model Hy d, = bf — b, z m= d,/s(d,) 
PANE E AEA N, 284 .081 203 1.12 
(.088) (.201) (.181) 
D odas, veins — 009 — ,095 .104 1.43 
( 088) (.114) (.073) 
[87 D MEN P .840 .736 .103 1.35 
(.088) (.112) (.076) 
A aca — OX SER 251 .210 NR 
( 076) (.194) 
Bez. “ites 063 .113 NR 
(.076) (.100) 
BB icin. Siem 612 .152 NR 
( 076) (.108) 
BP peer .936 
(.111) 


NoTE.— Comparisons not relevant (NR) for A, B, and A-B terms, ses text. 


apply to the C and D main-effect terms, although we would not ordinarily 
be interested in these terms as such. (Because none of the three terms 
differs significantly between the models, we can say that the entire CD 
table “structure” is not affected by controlling for lagged effects.) Note 
that significant differences might have been expected because the full 
model is a dramatic improvement over the reduced model in this case. 

Straightforward modifications of the above approach can be used to 
examine any collapsibility question if collapsibility is defined in terms of 
parameters in log-linear models. If polytomous variables were used, for 
example, the comparisions between two-factor or multifactor interactions 
across models formed in the above fashion would lead to chi-square tests 
with more than one degree of freedom (see, e.g., Clogg et al. 1992). Note 
that the logic is applicable to contingency-table modeling in general, 
such as for the analysis of mobility tables, and in even more general 
circumstances. The reduced model need not correspond to a collapsed 
table, but it must be nested within the full model in order to apply this 
framework. For the analysis of a given mobility table, for example, the 
reduced model might correspond to quasi-perfect mobility having a pa- 
rameter for each cell on the main diagonal, and the full model might 
correspond to an association model that also includes parameters for the 
cells on the main diagonal. This approach could be used to determine 
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whether adding the parameters for off-diagonal association in the full 
model changes the inference about the magnitude of “persistence” effects 
for the cells on the main diagonal. The general suitability of this approach 
for answering questions of this kind is one advantage of this approach 
compared to others in the contingency-table area (see, e.g., Ducharme 
and Lepage 1986; Whittemore 1978). The approach is directly suited for 
conventional analyses of collapsibility where a variable is collapsed, as 
indicated by the above example. 


B. Logistic Regression: Example 


Our final example pertains to logistic regression where categorical or 
continuous predictors are used. Note that the literature on collapsibility 
in contingency tables is not relevant when one or more of the predictors 
are continuous. (If predictors are categorical, the previous example can 
be used as a guide for the analysis, taking into account the standard 
relationship between a log-linear model for frequencies and the logit 
model.) The necessary formulae are still (21)-(25), and we simply need 
to supply the matrix (X? WX). This matrix can be calculated as follows. 
For the full model Hp, denote the fitted logit model as 


$, = â + BX, + 3Z2,. 


The predicted probability for the ;th case is thus ft, = exp(®,)/[1 + 
exp(®,)], and the ith element of W is hence $9, = #,(1 — t). The matrix 
of interest can then be calculated in a variety of ways, for example, 
by transforming the variables and obtaining the sum of squares and 
cross-products for an OLS regression. Generalizations of this procedure 
can be used for any member of the class of generalized linear models; 
each is characterized by a different weight matrix, which depends on the 
link function.?! 

Table 5 presents results from two logistic regression models estimated ` 
from the Supplement on Aging (SOA) of the 1984 National Health Inter- 
view Survey (NHIS). The models predict whether the respondent re- 
ported “fair or poor health" (Y = 1) versus “good health" (Y = 0). The 
first model (Hpg) predicts the logit of prob(Y = 1) from self-reports of 
*symptomatic" conditions or "asymptomatic" conditions summarized 
in the notes to the table. Model H p adds q = 7 other predictors designed 
to measure demographic and other characteristics of the respondent, in- 


21 We can also obtain the estimate of the matrix X" WX by inverting the variance- 
covariance matrix of parameters for the full model; the upper-left-hand block of this 
matrix corresponding to the predictors in X, including the intercept, is the desired 
quantity. 
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TABLE 5 


LOGISTIC REGRESSION MODELS PREDICTING SELF-REPORT OF Poor OR Farm HEALTH 


Predictor Model Hx Model H , $, s = d,/s(d,) 
Constant .. 2 136 — 747 — 1.379 — 7.57 
( 057) [ 054] ( 192) (.182) 
Symptomatic . . 1.628 887 742 37.14 
( 060) [.056] ( 067) (-020) 
Asymptomatic nd .613 508 106 7 22 
( 085) [ 079] (.092) (.015) 
lamitations n... seese . € 432 
( 009) 
Age .. .. DOR" — 018 
( 003) 
Female c . vibes era kes ; —.412 
( 045) 
Nonwhite . ... ; 546 
( 071) 
Not marned . — 176 
(.048) 
Educaton — 549 
( 034) 
Metro/noncentral — 040 
(.054) 
Nonmetro 148 
(.148) 
Model x? 1,125 66 4,677 24 


SoURCE.— Supplement on Aging, 1984 Natonal Health Interview Survey. 

Note —The data pertain to N = 15,808 individuals age 55 and older in 1984 Symptomatic condi- 
tions include rheumatic heart disease, coronary heart disease, angina pectons, myocardial infarction, 
any other heart attack or stroke or cerebrovascular accident, broken hip, rheumatic fever, Alzheimer's 
disease, cancer of any kind ("ever had"), or arthritis or rheumatism, diabetes, aneurysm, blood clots 
("had in past 12 months”) Asymptomatic conditions include hypertension, hardening of the arteries, 
osteoporosis ("ever had”), or varicose veins ("had in past 12 months"). "Limitations" is number of 
functional limitations, residence was measured in three categories metropolitan-central-city (deleted 
category), metropolitan-not-central-city (metro/noncentral), and nonmetropolitan (nonmetro) SEs are 
in parentheses, SEs under the full model for the coefficients in the reduced model are ın brackets. 


cluding residence. Comparing the coefficients for symptomatic conditions 
and asymptomatic conditions between models indicates how these other 
status measures influence the relationship between reported conditions 
and self-reported health; the comparison thus can be used to quantify 
the degree to which self-reported conditions translate into perceptions of 
poor health. This relationship has implications for the survey measure- 
ment of health status (see Johnson and Wolinsky 1993). 

Because the sample size is so large, it is not surprising that the observed 
differences for the two predictors of interest change significantly. It seems 
clear that controlling for the status and other characteristics (Z factors) 
produces a dramatic change in the coefficient for symptomatic conditions 
(the difference is .74), which is over 37 SEs from zero. The coefficient 
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for asymptomatic conditions changes less (the reduction is .11), but is 
still highly significant, over 7 SEs from zero. Controlling for the status, 
residence, and other factors in Z thus changes the relationship between 
reported health conditions and self-reported health in a dramatic way. 
This finding can either be construed as a problem in using (subjective) 
self-reports of health or as an indication of the extent to which health 
conditions are mediated by status and other factors and so translate ob- 
jective health conditions into self-reported perceptions of health. 

A block test of no significant differences in any of the three coefficients 
in the reduced model based on this approach leads to chi-squared statistic 
1,794.35, 3 df. Obviously, most of the block difference is due to the 
dramatic change in the coefficient for symptomatic conditions. Note that 
all variance (or SE) calculations as well as this chi-square value condition 
on the full model being true. That the full model is an improvement 
over the reduced model cannot be doubted; the likelihood-ratio statistic 
comparing the two models is 3,551.58 = 4,677.24 — 1,125.66, 8 df, 
using the “model chi-square” values given in table 5. In this case, we 
thus find both a significant increment due to adding Z and significant 
change in the coefficients associated with X. The previous example was 
a case where the increment by adding Z was very significant, but still 
there was not significant change in the main parameter of interest. 

This procedure can also be contrasted with the Hausman (1978) test, as 
this procedure would be used for this type of model comparison. This proce- 
dure conditions on the reduced model, which is definitely not “true” given 
the above results. Then V(8) would normally be approximated as Y (B m 
Y*(8*), and the Hausman chi-square statistic is H = 67(V(8)]-'8. The 
value of H in this case is 882.24, which is very different from the value 
obtained above.*? Once again the inferential logic distinguishes this ap- 
proach from others: as with ordinary tests for incremental contributions, 
our approach conditions on the full model holding true. Straightforward 
modifications of the procedure suggested here can be used to develop the 
estimators and tests for other regression-type models in the class of general- 
ized linear models (Poisson regression for event-count data, multinomial 
logistic regression, many models for event history data, etc.). 


VI. CONCLUSION 


Examples used to illustrate the application of this method of comparing 
regression coefficients were designed mostly to show how calculations 


22 Both statistics lead to rejection, but they are each specified under different conditions, 
so it is not a surprise that these values differ. Note that the reduced model would be 
decisively rejected and so a test assuming that the reduced model is true could lead to 
very different results compared to a test assuming that the full model is true. 
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can be done easily with standard output from routines for regression 
analysis. With the exception of the example comparing the two faces of 
panel analysis (in the previous section), we do not claim that these exam- 
ples demonstrate well the power or the flexibility of the suggested frame- 
work. We thus conclude with some observations on the potential role of 
these methods in theoretical explanation and in answering some method- 
ological questions that are central in several substantive areas. 

The concept of full and reduced models used throughout this article is 
obviously more than a statistical framework that makes inferences consis- 
tent and valid. In sociology as well as other areas, different theoretical 
explanations or “causal structures” are most often represented in this 
fashion. If a given theory or causal structure is represented by our equiva- 
lent of the reduced model (Hp) with specified predictors X, then it is 
important to examine the stability of the coefficients associated with X 
when various modifications are made in the explanation or causal struc- 
ture. The most common way to modify a given explanation is to consider 
various other models that also include X but include additional factors 
(Z). This logic is closely related to the discovery and validation of "laws" 
(Pratt and Schlaifer 1988), and is or ought to be a vital aspect of theoreti- 
cal analysis where alternative explanations are truly pitted against each 
other (cf. Jasso 1988). Direct application of this framework would seem to 
confront this general issue and also give explicit “rules” for elaborating 
particular theories represented as linear equations. In the vast majority 
of applications of regression methods for either causal inference or theo- 
retical explanation in social research, analysts are implicitly examining 
questions of stability or change in regression coefficients (or regression 
relationships) under alternative specifications. Our framework can be 
used to examine those questions explicitly, logically, and with valid statis- 
tical methods. We do not claim, however, that this framework gives an 
automatic recipe for causal inference, only that the comparisons devel- 
oped here provide assistance in this task. (The problem of causal infer- 
ence with regression models and "nonexperimental data" does not re- 
duce to just stability in coefficients under alternative specifications; see 
Smith [1990] and references cited therein.) 

Although not a panacea for causal inferences using regression methods, 
there are several important methodological or substantive questions that 
can be addressed by this general framework. We conclude by mentioning 
some of these. (1) In an experiment or a quasi-experiment where X de- 
notes the treatment levels “assigned,” comparing the coefficient of X in 
the reduced model with the coefficient of X in various full models with 
added covariates provides information about the reliability of the causal 
inference that would be drawn. If the difference d is substantial or sig- 
nificant under alternative full models, for example, then this indicates 
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that the randomization (or quasi-randomization) was not effective. (2) It 
is often the case that either X or Z is categorical or can be categorized 
in various ways. By specifying the categorizations as full and reduced 
versions of a model of interest, the loss of information or the change in 
the inference associated with different ways of combining categories can 
be examined rigorously by means of the framework examined here. An 
example in a contingency-table setting appears in Clogg and Shihadeh 
(1994, chap. 2). (3) Many questions related to contextual analysis or group 
effects (see Manski 1993; Bryk and Raudenbush 1992) can be illuminated 
by application of the suggested framework. How to aggregate the groups 
used to define social context is an obvious case in point. If, say, X denotes 
individual-level factors and Z denotes group-level factors, in the simplest 
version of an analysis of this kind, then contextual analysis ought to be 
telling us not just whether Z contributes incrementally but whether the 
individual-level inferences (coefficients for X) change once the macrolevel 
factors are included. (4) Finally, at least some questions concerning selec- 
tivity bias can be addressed using this approach. Many models for selec- 
tive samples have been proposed (cf. Manski [1993] and references cited 
therein). In many cases, selectivity is modeled by introducing the formal 
equivalent of added covariates (Z). Estimating this model and finding 
that these factors add “significantly” to the regression is not the same 
as demonstrating that the inference without an adjustment for selection 
is wrong for every predictor. Sharper inferences about the role of selection 
(Which relationships are affected by the selection process?) could be ob- 
tained by applying this framework. 

The above extensions have not been worked out in sufficient detail so 
that prescriptions can be made, although these seem to be natural areas 
in which to extend this approach. But application of the framework put 
forth here would strengthen the comparison of regression coefficients 
across or between models that characterizes so much empirical research 
in sociology and other areas of social research. The modifications sug- 
gested for presenting findings from regression models featured in every 
example in this article would better communicate the evidence for model- 
to-model differences in regression relationships that figure so prominently 
in contemporary research practice. 


APPENDIX 
Derivations for the Linear Model 


The main result in Section IV, special cases of which appear in Section 
III, is that V(b* — b) = V(b) — V(b*), where the variance is taken under 
the full model and the standard assumptions are applied (homoscedastic- 
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ity, normality of errors). This result does not appear in the literature, to 
our knowledge, so a complete derivation is provided here.” 

We let X denote the predictors in the reduced model including the 
vector of ones for the intercept (so that X is of order n x [p + 1]). The 
variance of b* under the full model is 


V(b*) = (XX)! a5, (A1) 


where o? is the error variance in the full model, not the reduced model. 
This expression follows from the fact that the least squares estimator of 
b* is (XTX) !XTY, The variance of b (coefficient vector for X in the full 
model) is 


V(b) = Ao, (A2) 
where 
AmIXtX -X'ZUZ'2)'Z*Xr, (A3) 


This matrix is derived in the usual way by partitioning the design matrix 
for the full model as Q = [X, Z], so that Q7Q is the partitioned matrix 


pin - 
£X. ZZ) 


The matrix A in (A3), of order ( + 1) X (p + 1), is the entry in 
the inverse of this matrix corresponding to the upper-left position. This 
quantity times the error variance under the full model gives the variance 
formula in (A2). 

By similar methods, it can be shown (Clogg et al. 1992, p. 59) that the 
difference in the coefficient vectors is d = b* — b = MY, where 


M = (XTX) XT — AX? + AXTZ(Z?Z) ZT], (A4) 


where A is defined in (A3). From this it follows that Vid) = MM?c? 
(under the full model). We now show that MM? = A — (X?^X)^!, from 
which it follows that V(d) = V(b) — V(b*), again with the understanding 
that the variance is evaluated under the full model. 

From the definition of A in (A3), we obtain the relationship, 


XTX—A^7!- XTZ'Z)"!Z?x, (A5) 


? Although we use results in Clogg et al. (1992), the simplifications given here were 
not included in this work. 
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which is used repeatedly below. Term by term multiplication of M and 
M? using (A4) gives 
MM? = (XTX) X7TX)XTX) ! — (XTX) 'XTXA 

TQTX)?XT'Z(ZTZ) !ZTXA — AXTX(XTX) ! + AXTXA 
— AXTZ(ZTZ) !ZTXA + AX'Z(ZTZ) !ZT*X(X7X) ! 
— AXTZ(ZTZ) !ZTXA + AXTZ(ZTZ) ZTZYZTZ) 'Z? XA. 
Using (A5), this simplifies to 
MM? = (XTX)! - A + (XTX XTX — AJA — A 
+ AXTXA — A[XTX — ATA 
+ A[X7X — A (X7 X)?! 
— A[X7TX — A^ A + A[X7X — A^ 1]A. 
Canceling terms leads directly to 
MM? —(X7TXy ! —A«*A-— (XTX)? 
— A + AXTXA — AXTXA - A- A — (XTX) |, 
which simplifies to 
MM7—4A4-—(QX7TX)', 
the result to be shown. This means that 
V(d) = Ac? — (XTX) !o?, (A6) 


which is V(b) — V(b*), with the variance calculated under the full model. 

The variance is estimated by substituting 62, the mean-squared error 
under the full model, with » — p — q — 1 degrees of freedom. When 
the design matrix for the full model is of full rank, the matrix MMT is 
positive definite, so negative variance estimates will not arise (see related 
comments in Sec. ID. Because d is a linear combination of the observa- 
tions (Y), d is normally distributed with mean ô and variance defined 
above; in small as well as large samples the exact distribution of the 
standardized value of any d, value follows the £ distribution, a result 
used in Sections III and IV (see Clogg et al. 1992 for details). 

To test the hypothesis that a given 8, = BF — B, = O, the ordinary 
t-statistic can be used. To test the hypothesis that the entire block is zero 
(i.e., 6 = 0), the statistic 


F* = d'[P(d)] ! dip* (A7) 
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can be used, where p* = min(p + 1, g). The divisor follows from the 
fact that the rank of M is p*, and if q < p + 1 then a generalized inverse 
must be used; however, in the latter case, the statistic in (A7) is equivalent 
to the usual F-statistic for the incremental contribution of Z given X. 
The statistic in (A7) follows the F» „—-p-g-1 distribution under the hy- 
pothesis of no differences. If a block is chosen that is a subset, say p' < 
p + 1, of the original elements of X, then p* = min(f', q). Subsets of 
the coefficients can be examined in an analogous manner. 
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The Impact of Random Predictors on 
Comparisons of Coefficients between 
Models: Comment on Clogg, Petkova, and 
Haritou! 


Paul D. Allison 
University of Pennsylvania 


As Clogg, Petkova, and Haritou (1995) correctly observe, regression ana- 
lysts are often intensely concerned with what happens to the coefficient 
of a predictor variable when additional variables are introduced into a 
regression model. Unfortunately, this concern is typically expressed in 
comparisons that lack any measure of statistical reliability. To remedy 
this deficiency, Clogg, Petkova, and Haritou (hereafter CPH) propose a 
set of methods for testing whether the change in a regression coefficient 
(or set of coefficients) is statistically significant. These methods have the 
virtues of simplicity and applicability to a wide class of generalized linear 
regression models. 

CPH deserve credit for identifying an important but overlooked prob- 
lem, and their solutions are both clever and elegant. Nevertheless, I 
believe that their proposed methods suffer from a fundamental flaw: 
they make unrealistic assumptions about the sampling properties of the 
predictor variables. Not surprisingly, this strategy leads to a substantial 
simplification of their methodology. But in doing so, it exposes the analyst 
to the risk of highly misleading conclusions. 

My main objective is to explain why I think their assumptions are 
problematic and to suggest what may go wrong as a consequence. I shall 
focus primarily on the three-variable linear model since it embodies all 
the critical issues without the distracting complications of the multivari- 
able and nonlinear cases. And if the methods are deficient in the three- 
variable case, there is little point in generalizing them to more compli- 
cated situations. I shall also suggest some alternative methods for both 
three-variable and multivariable linear models. 


! For helpful suggestions, I am indebted to Nicholas Christakis, Arthur Goldberger, 
Herbert Smith, and Richard Waterman. Direct correspondence to Paul D. Allison, 
Department of Sociology, University of Pennsylvania, 3718 Locust Walk, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania 19104-6299. E-mail: allison@ssdc.sas.upenn.edu 


® 1995 by The University of Chicago. All rights reserved. 
0002-9602/95/10005-0007$01.50 
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THE THREE-VARIABLE CASE 


As far as possible, I will utilize the notation of CPH. The basic situation 
is this: we first regress Y on X. Then we regress Y on X and Z. We want 
to know if there is a significant difference between the two coefficients 
for X. Like CPH, I assume that the data are generated by a “full” 
model: 


Y,— @ t Pyri 7 By ce T V, 11,5559 (1) 


where v, satisfies the usual assumptions of the linear model.’ All deri- 
vations are based on this model, not on the "reduced" model that ex- 
cludes Z. 

The basic aim is to test the null hypothesis that 6 = 0, where ô = B,, 
— B,, ,, and B, is the population least squares regression coefficient of 
Y on X alone. That is, B,, = 0,,/0;, where g, is the covariance of X 
and F, and co? is the variance of X. An unbiased estimator of 5 is just d 
-= b, — bys: where the D's are the sample least squares estimators of 
the B's. It can be shown that 


O us 
ô = e. (55), (2) 


x 


which is the population analogue of CPH’s formula 


35x 
d= by, (3). (3) 


where s„ is the sample covariance between X and Z and s? is the sample 
variance of X. We see then that à = 0 if B, , = Oorifo,, = O, that 
is, if either Z has no effect on Y, controlling for X, or if X and Z are 
uncorrelated. In other words, there are two different ways that the null 
hypothesis can be true. But CPH focus only on the first possibility. They 
conclude that an appropriate test statistic for this null hypothesis is just 
the usual t-statistic for the null hypothesis that B,, = 0, namely, the 
ratio of the least squares coefficient b,, , to its estimated standard error. 
In this setting, then, one needs only to check the significance of the added 
variable. If its coefficient is significantly different from zero, we con- 
clude that the coefficient for the initial variable has also changed sig- 
nificantly. 


? Specifically, I assume that E(v,|X,, Z,) = 0, V(v,|X,, Z) = o°, and cov(»,, v,|X,, 
Z,, X, Z) = 0 for all i and for all j * i. For exact inferences, one also needs 
normality of v,. 
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This is a surprising result, one that CPH claim applies only in the 
three-variable case. What they do not say is that there is an analogous 
and even more startling result in the multivariable case: suppose that a 
single Z variable is added to a model with several X variables. Under 
CPH's procedure, the t-statistic for the change in each X coefficient is 
identical to the t-statistic for the Z coefficient. In other words, when a 
single variable is added to a regression model, either every coefficient 
changes significantly or none do. Y suspect that most experienced 
regression analysts will be troubled by this property. When a variableis 
added to a regression equation, some coefficients may change 
greatly, others hardly at all. Is it plausible that a procedure for testing 
changes in coefficients should be insensitive to the magnitudes of the 
changes? 

CPH reach these unusual conclusions because of the way they treat 
the predictor variables X and Z. In textbook treatments of regression 
analysis, it is common to assume that the predictor variables are fixed 
or nonstochastic. That means that, in repeated sampling, all the values 
of the predictors stay the same from sample to sample, and only the 
values of the dependent variable change. In fact, however, this assump- 
tion is only plausible for experimental designs or for stratified sampling 
when there is one stratum for every combination of values of the predictor 
variables. But the vast bulk of social science research is nonexperimental, 
and no one does stratified sampling in that way. So why do textbook 
writers make such a patently unrealistic assumption? Because it enor- 
mously simplifies the algebra and it is relatively innocuous. For inferences 
about a correctly specified model, you get the same (or equivalent) results 
whether you treat the predictor variables as random or fixed. For exam- 
ple, in a two-variable linear model, the standard result for fixed X is that 
V(b) = oins;. When X is random, we have V(b,,) = o;E(1/nsj). 
These results are operationally equivalent because, in the random case, 
we estimate the expectation by its sample value. 

Results are not equivalent, however, when the aim is to compare a 
full model with a restricted model. When predictor variables are fixed, 
for example, it is well known that deleting Z from the model reduces the 
variance of the coefficient of X. But when X and Z are random, Binkley 
and Abbot (1987) showed that the variance of the coefficient of X may 
increase substantially when Z is deleted. Similarly, in comparing the 
performance of alternative variable selection methods, Breiman and 
Spector (1992) concluded: "There can be startling differences between 
the x-fixed and x-random situations." 

Although CPH do not assume that the predictor variables are fixed, 
they do something equivalent: they make all their inferences conditional 
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on the realized values of the predictor variables.* Here's a crucial exam- 
ple: from CPH's formula (11), it is easily shown that the conditional 
variance of d is 


2 
V(d|X, Z) = V(b,, =) E (4) 


Noting that s,,/s? is the sample regression coefficient of Z on X, we can 
also write this as 
V(d|X, Z) = V(b,, bi. (5) 


This result is correct as far as it goes, but treating (5) as the variance of 
d assumes that s,, and s? are constants, not random variables that can 
vary from sample to sample. In the next section I show that when X and 
Z are random, the unconditional variance of d is larger than (5), possibly 
much larger. 


ALTERNATIVE METHODS FOR THE THREE-VARIABLE CASE 


In the appendix, I derive the unconditional variance of d in the multivari- 
able case. Specializing to the three-variable case, we have 


V(d) = V(b,, JE (bi) + By, ,V(b,.). (6) 


Comparing (6) with (5), we see that the first component of the sum in (6) 
corresponds to (5) except that we have taken the expectation of 62. Since 
the second component of (6) is nonnegative, the unconditional variance 
exceeds the conditional variance except when B,, , = 0. 

In practice, a consistent estimator for this variance is 


s?(d) = s*(b,,. ) bl, + b1, Ls *(b,.). (7) 


All of these quantities are available from standard computer output. 
Here, s(b,, =) is just the estimated standard error of b,,.,, and s(b,,) is 
the estimated standard error of b,,. The usual formula for s(b,,) depends, 
of course, on the assumption that Z can be expressed as a linear function 
of X with an error term satisfying the standard conditions. If this is 


3 CPH appear to confuse conditioning on the model with conditioning on the predictor 
variables when they write V(d|H 4) = V(d|X, Z) where H p refers to the full model. 
While they are correct that it is necessary to choose some model as "true" in order 
to calculate expectations and variances, that does not imply that one must also condi- 
tion on the variables in that model. In statistical terminology, conditioning on & model 
has no technical meaning, while conditioning on a random variable (or variables) is 
a well-defined operation. 
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implausible (e.g., if Z is dichotomous), one can use robust variance esti- 
mates (White 1980) that are now available in many regression programs. 
Having calculated s?(d), one can construct the test statistic d/s(d), which 
will have approximately a standard normal distribution under the null 
hypothesis that 8 = 0. Alternatively, an approximate 9595 confidence 
interval can be calculated as d  25(d). 

For hypothesis testing, another solution is based on likelihood theory. 
Assuming a trivariate normal distribution for X, Y, and Z, one can max- 
imize the likelihood, subject to the constraint that 6 = 0, and construct 
a likelihood ratio test by comparing the constrained likelihood with the 
unconstrained likelihood. The chi-square statistic is calculated as twice 
the positive difference in the two log likelihoods. Notice, however, that 
we can carry out the constrained estimation in two distinct steps. First 
constrain B,, = 0, and then constrain o,, = 0. Pick whichever likeli- 
hood is larger and contrast that with the unrestricted likelihood (which 
must be larger still). This amounts to doing two likelihood-ratio tests, 
one for each constraint, and using the chi-square that is smaller. 

This logic could be extended to more conventional tests for regression 
coefficients. First regress Y on both X and Z, and do a standard test for 
B,, = = 0. Then regress Z on X (or, equivalently, X on Z) and test for 
significance of that coefficient. Reject the null only if both tests lead to 
rejection. Note that under this procedure, the probability of rejecting the 
null hypothesis (and concluding that the coefficient of X has changed) is 
always lower than it is for the CPH test because the rejection region of 
my proposed test is a proper subset of their rejection region. 


A MONTE CARLO STUDY 


To get an empirical comparison of the conditional and unconditional 
methods, I generated random samples from a “population” in which X 
and Z had a bivariate normal distribution with means of zero, variances 
of one, and a correlation of p, where p was assigned values of .00, .30, 
and .50. I then generated Y according to the equation 


Y =1 +28 + y2 +E, (8) 


where E, an “unobserved” random disturbance, was normally distrib- 
uted with a mean of zero, a variance of 100, and was independent of X 
and Z. The coefficient y had values of either zero or three. When y = 
O, it follows that 8 = 0. When y = 3, we have 6 = 3p. For each of the 
six combinations of p and y, I drew 500 random samples of size n = 
100. In each sample, I calculated d, the conditional and unconditional 
estimates of the variance of d, and nominal 95% confidence intervals 
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TABLE 1 
COMPARISON OF CONDITIONAL AND UNCONDITIONAL METHODS WITH SIMULATED 
DATA, Y = 3 
CONDITIONAL UNCONDITIONAL 
p 5 V(d) Mean Pid) % Covered Mean Pid) % Covered 
.00 .00 .102 .014 15 .116 99 
.10 .30 .115 021 51 124 94 
.30 .90 .203 114 80 .211 94 
.50 150 .429 360 92 .439 96 


around 8 using both the conditional and unconditional variance esti- 
mates. 

Tables 1 and 2 give the results. I will first examine table 1, in which 
y = 3. The third column gives the actual variance of d across the 500 
samples, which is a model-free estimate of the true variance. The fourth 
column reports the mean of the estimated variances of d using CPH's 
conditional estimator. When p = 0, the actual variance is more than 
seven times the average estimated conditional variance, a truly horren- 
dous performance. As p gets larger, the CPH estimator does some- 
what better, although even at p — .50 it is still only 8496 of the actual 
value. 

These variance underestimates are reflected in the percentages of con- 
fidence intervals that actually include the true value, shown under “% 
covered." For p = 0, only 15% of the CPH confidence intervals include 
the true value 6 — 0. Equivalently, a two-tailed test of the null hypothesis 
(which is true in this case) would be rejected in 85% of the samples. For 
p = .10, the coverage improves substantially to 5196, and for p = .50 
it is almost at the nominal level. By contrast, the unconditional methods 
perform very well. Although the average of the variance estimates is 
always greater than the actual variance, the overestimate is never greater 
than 1496. And the coverage of the confidence intervals is fairly close to 
the nominal value of 95%. 

Now turn to table 2, in which y = 0. From equation (6), we see that 
when the true coefficient of Z is zero, the unconditional variance reduces 
to the conditional variance. Hence, there is no reason in this case to 
expect the unconditional method to do any better than the conditional 
method, and the results in table 2 bear that out. In fact, the unconditional 
estimates do somewhat worse. While the results for the conditional meth- 
ods are nearly ideal, the unconditional variance estimates are too high, 
and the confidence intervals are too large. These biases are greatest when 
p = 0 and become trivial when p = .50. Even in the worst case, how- 
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TABLE 2 
COMPARISON OF CONDITIONAL AND UNCONDITIONAL METHODS WITH SIMULATED 
DATA, y = 0 
CONDITIONAL UNCONDITIONAL 
p 5 Vid) Mean (d) % Covered Mean f'(d) 95 Covered 
.00 00 .009 .010 95 .022 100 
.10 ,QO .021 .020 93 .032 100 
.30 .Q0 .108 .110 95 .120 99 
.50 .QO .367 .365 95 .375 97 


ever, the unconditional confidence intervals are conservative in that the 
probability of rejecting the true null hypothesis is less than the nominal 
a level. 

One should not take these simulations as definitive, however. Only a 
few sets of parameter values and one sample size were considered. The 
assumption that the predictor variables are normally distributed is also 
unduly restrictive. Nevertheless, I think the results are sufficiently clear 
to raise substantial doubts about the appropriateness of CPH's proce- 
dures for the kinds of data that are typically analyzed by social scien- 
tists. 


THE MULTIVARIABLE CASE 


The generalization to the multivariable case involves a few new issues. 
In matrix notation the true model is 


Y - X8 Zy t v, (9) 


where Y and v are n X 1 vectors, X is an # X f matrix (including a 
column of ones for the intercept), Z is an m X q matrix, B isa p x 1 
vector, and y isa q X 1 vector. I assume further that the usual assump- 
tions of the linear model hold conditionally on X and Z. That is, E(v|X, 
Z) = 0 and V(v|X, Z) = dI where I is the n X n identity matrix. The 
aim is to make inferences about 6 = B* — B, where B* is the p x 1 
vector of population least squares regression coefficients of Y on X alone. 
We estimate 5 with d = b* — b, where b* is the sample least squares 
estimator of Y on X alone and b is the least squares estimator of Y on X 
when Z is included. Let g be the least squares estimator of y when both 
X and Z are included in the model, and let H = (X"X) ! X7Z, the p x 
q matrix of least squares regression coefficients for Z on X. 
In the appendix I show that an appropriate estimator for V(d) is 
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Vid) = HV(g)H? + gWg(X7X)^!, (10) 


where W is a matrix of variances and covariances of the residuals from 
regressing Z on X. The first component of the sum in (10) is equivalent 
to CPH’s conditional variance estimator. Although the matrix W is not 
standardly available in regression programs, it could be easily computed 
from the residuals. 

No special computation is necessary when there is only a single Z 
variable, as (10) reduces to 


Vid) = s*(g)hh™ + g^ Vih), (11) 


where s*(g) is the squared estimated standard error of g, h is now a p x 
1 vector of regression coefficients for Z on X, and V(h) is the usual 
estimated covariance matrix. As in the three-variable case, one may wish 
to use a more robust estimator for this matrix. From the main diagonal 
of (11), the variance for the change in the coefficient of a single variable 
X,is 


s7(d;) = s*(g)hi + g^s (A), (12) 


where h, is the coefficient of X; in the regression of Z on X. Note that 
(12) has exactly the same form as (7) in the three-variable case, except 
that the bivariate coefficient of Z on X is replaced by a partial coefficient. 

To test the null hypothesis that ô = 0, i.e., that none of the coefficients 
changes with the addition of Z, one may use the statistic 


- d" Y (d) d 
$ 


which has approximately an F distribution with p and n — p — q degrees 
of freedom under the null hypothesis. By contrast, CPH's F-statistic has 
min(f, q) as the divisor and the corresponding degrees of freedom. That's 
because CPH's estimator of V(d) does not have full rank if q < p, that 
is, if the number of Z's is less than the number of X's.* But (10) has full 
rank (except when g = 0) with probability 1, because the second compo- 
nent of the sum has full rank. 

Likelihood tests of 8 = O0 are also possible with LISREL 8 (Jóreskog 
and Sórbom 1993) because that program allows for testing nonlinear 
restrictions on the coefficients. The trick is to specify a recursive linear 
model in which all the X's are causally prior to all the Z's. Then esti- 
mate the model under the restriction Hg — 0. While earlier versions of 


F* (13) 


* À square matrix has full rank if no column (or row) is a linear function of the other 
columns (or rows). 
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LISREL cannot impose nonlinear restrictions, they do report standard 
error estimates for the “indirect effects” using formulas given by Sobel 
(1982). Under a recursive model, the indirect effect of X, on Y through 
Z is equivalent to d,. Hence, these standard errors can be used to con- 
struct i-statistics and confidence intervals for the individual elements of 
d. Although Sobel’s formulas are equivalent to (10), his results were 
obtained as asymptotic approximations. Equation (10), on the other 
hand, is based on exact results in the appendix. 


WHEN IS CONDITIONING JUSTIFIED? 


I have argued that when predictors are random, making inferences condi- 
tional on the sample values of the predictors is justified in some situations 
but not in others. Is there any way to characterize the distinction between 
these two kinds of situations? Here are two possible answers to this 
question: 

1. Ancillarity.—For conventional inferences about regression coeffi- 
cients, the practice of making inferences conditional on the predictor vari- 
ables is well grounded in the theory of ancillarity (Cox and Hinkley 1974). 
That theory says, roughly, that if the marginal probability distribution of 
some sample statistic does not depend on the parameters of interest, then 
inference should be made conditional on that sample statistic, which is 
termed an ancillary statistic. In standard regression problems, the mo- 
ments (means, variances, and covariances) of the predictor variables are 
ancillary for testing hypotheses about the regression coefficients, so it is 
reasonable to make inferences conditional on those moments. 

For the three-variable case considered here, however, we have a sam- 
ple statistic s,, whose sampling distribution obviously depends on the 
parameter o,,. But this is one of the parameters we are trying to make 
inferences about because the null hypothesis is true if o,, = 0. Condition- 
ing on 5,, is tantamount to assuming that the only way the null hypothesis 
(that ò = 0) can be true is if 8,, , = 0. Hence, conditioning cannot be 
justified by the principle of ancillarity. 

2. Conditional unbiasedness.— Consider an arbitrary statistic 6 com- 
puted from data (X, Y). A plausible claim is that the conditional variance 
V(6|X) is acceptable for making inference about 6 whenever V(6) = 
E(V(6|X)), that is, when the unconditional variance is equal to the ex- 
pected value of the conditional variance. From (A3) in the appendix, we 
see that this equality holds if and only if E(0 |X) does not depend on X. 
For a standard, three-variable linear model, this condition is satisfied 
because E[b,,.,| X, Z] = B,,.,, that is, the coefficients are conditionally 
unbiased. On the other hand, 
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E|d|X, Z] = (e) #68. (14) 
This means that, in a particular sample, if b,, happens to be larger (or 
smaller) than the "true" coefficient due to sampling variation, then d 
will also tend to be too large (or too small). Using the unconditional 
variance for inference enables us to take account of this additional source 
of variation. 


GENERALIZED LINEAR MODELS 


Everything I have said so far applies only to linear models. For generalized 
linear models, the situation is rather more complicated because the regres- 
sion estimators cannot usually be expressed in closed form. Nevertheless, 
given the arguments just presented, there are strong reasons to suspect that 
the unconditional variance of d will exceed the conditional variance. While 
I have not yet attempted to derive the unconditional variance, I am not 
optimistic that useful formulas will be forthcoming. Bootstrap estimates of 
the variance offer one potential solution in these situations. 


CONCLUSION 


I have argued that the methods of CPH for comparing regression coeffi- 
cients in “full” and “reduced” models depend on treating the predictor 
variables as though they were fixed from sample to sample, an unrealistic 
assumption for most social science data. Allowing for randomness in 
the predictors leads to different, more conservative tests and confidence 
intervals. This differs from inferences about coefficients in a single, cor- 
rectly specified model, where methods are the same whether predictors 
are fixed or random. The alternative methods proposed here are readily 
implemented with conventional software and appear to outperform the 
CPH methods on simulated data. While the issues are admittedly subtle, 
I hope that these arguments are sufficient to forestall the universal and 
uncritical adoption of the CPH tests as a standard for evaluating changes 
in regression coefficients. 


APPENDIX 
Derivation of the Unconditional Variance 


Using the notation developed above for the multivariable case, I make 
use of the well-known result (e.g., Goldberger 1991) that b* = b + Hg. 
This implies that d — Hg. We then have 
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E(d|X, Z) = Hy, (Al) 
and 
V(d|X, Z) = HV(g H*. (A2) 


Formula (A2) is equivalent to the variance formula given by CPH. To 
get the unconditional variance, we make use of another well-known for- 
mula for arbitrary random vectors U and V, 


VU) = EIV(U|V)] + VIEU |V), (A3) 


that is, the unconditional variance is equal to the expectation of the 
conditional variance plus the variance of the conditional expectation. 


Applying this to the problem at hand, we have 
Vid) = E[V(d|X, Z)] + VIE@|X, Z)] (A4) 
= E(HV(g) H7) + VIT). 


Focusing on the second term in (A4), write H = lh; h... hl Y = 
[Yi Y2- - - Yl’ and Z = [Z,Z, . . . Z,]. We then have 


Hy = T Yh (A5) 
j^1 
It follows that 
VI) = > Vb, + > > yyrecov(h,, hy). (A6) 
J jo Mj 


Substituting (A6) into (A4) yields the desired result. 

If we are willing to assume that the population regression of Z on X 
satisfies a standard linear model, then we can further simplify (A6). In 
that event, 

Vih,) = oF ECTX)^!, (A?) 

and 
cov(h,, hy) = o, E(X" X) !, (A8) 
where c; is the disturbance variance in the equation for Z, and o, is the 
covariance between the disturbances in the equations for Z, and Z,. Let 


() bea q X q matrix containing these variances and covariances. We 
can then write V(d) as 


Vd) = EGIV(g H7) + Y' OqEQC X). (A9) 
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To estimate this, we can replace population quantities with sample esti- 
mators to get 


Vid) = HV(g)H? + g"Wg(XTX)-!, (A10) 


where W is a matrix of variances and covariances of the residuals ob- 
tained from regressing Z on X. 
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REPLY TO ALLISON: MORE ON COMPARING 
REGRESSION COEFFICIENTS’ 


Allison (1994) raises some legitimate questions concerning the interpreta- 
tion of some of our procedures (Clogg, Petkova, and Haritou 1994; CPH 
hereafter). Because his comments pertain to the CPH methods for the 
analysis of linear regression models, in this note we also concentrate on 
this case.” 

Virtually all of the literature on specification tests or collapsibility tests 


1 We are indebted to Bing Li and Bruce Lindsay for helpful comments. 


2 The CPH procedures for generalized linear models are different from the CPH 
procedures for linear models. For example, for the analysis of collapsibility in contin- 
gency tables where log-linear models or related models might be used, the CPH 
procedures are automatically “unconditional” because the models pertain to multivar- 
iate (joint or marginal) distributions. For contingency table settings where either 
log-linear models (unconditional) or logit models (conditional) might be used to address 
the same question, the inferences are equivalent between the two cases as well. The 
CPH procedures for generalized linear models are valid unconditionally, for testing 
the relevant null hypothesis, and so are valid conditionally as well. 
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cited in CPH pertains to unconditional inference and large-sample ap- 
proximations. Because the CPH methods are related to these other meth- 
ods, the CPH methods also have valid unconditional interpretations. In 
this note we describe the situations under which the CPH methods (for 
the analysis of linear models) have valid unconditional interpretations. 
We also give a simple modification of those methods, based directly on 
formulas in CPH, that can be used to obtain unconditional tests of the 
null hypotheses in all possible situations. 

Our summary responses to the questions in Allison’s comment are as 
follows: 

1. For fixed predictors, the CPH procedures are valid and optimal in 
a variety of senses, under standard assumptions. In addition to CPH, 
see Clogg, Petkova, and Shihadeh (1992). 

2. For random predictors, the procedures in CPH are valid when in- 
ferences are “conditional” on the relevant functions of the predictor 
values observed. The CPH test can be interpreted as giving the signifi- 
cance (or the approximate significance) of observed between-model differ- 
ences in regression coefficients, assessed in terms of repeated sampling, 
with repetitions having the same (or similar) values of the predictors 
observed in the sample (i.e., essentially as hypothetical repeated sampling 
of “error terms”). ~ 

3. For random predictors, the CPH procedures give valid uncondi- 
tional inferences for testing the null hypothesis in some but not all cases. 
The CPH procedures do not provide valid (unconditional) inferences 
when the two sets of predictors are orthogonal (or nearly orthogonal) in 
the population. A simple modification, based directly on the formulas in 
CPH and described below, gives valid unconditional inference in all cases 
that give rise to the null hypothesis. 


I. THE PROBLEM 


The (linear-model) problem considered in CPH can be described in ma- 
trix notation as follows. Consider a “reduced” model 


Hy:Y = XB* +e, (1) 
and a "full? model 
Hy Y = Xp T Zwvy t v. (2) 


Suppose that all variables are measured as deviations from means so that 
intercepts can be ignored. When viewed unconditionally, it is assumed 
that v is uncorrelated with the predictors X and Z, which is one way of 
stating that model H is assumed to be the "true" model. As in CPH 
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we seek inference procedures that are logically consistent with this as- 
sumption. 
The null hypothesis of interest is 


Hy:p* = p. (3) 


Using (1) and (2) we obtain e = Zy + X(B — B*) + v, and when the 
null hypothesis is true we obtain 


e=Zy +. (4) 
Using (4) we obtain another representation of the null, 
XxrY = 0, (5) 


where %y, is the matrix of covariances between predictors in X and 
predictors in Z.? In other words, the null hypothesis can be viewed as 
the condition B* = B, or as the condition that the error term e is uncorre- 
lated with X or as the condition in (5).* From (5) we see that H, is true 
if any one of the following conditions holds: 


Zygz = 0, Y #0, (i) 
(X and Z are orthogonal in the population) or 
y = 0, X yz unspecified, (ii) 
(Z does not predict net of X) or 
Xyz750, 4 #0, Xe, = 0, (iii) 


(rows of $ yz are orthogonal to y). 


Il. ESTIMATING VARIANCES 


Let b* denote the least squares estimator of B* in the reduced model, 
and let b denote the least squares estimator of B in the full model. The 
variance of d = b* — b can be written as 


V(d) = V(b*) + V(b) — 2 cov(b*, b). (6) 


This variance can be understood as either conditional or unconditional. 


3 The “population” regression coefficient B* can be written as B* = Er;lX,, = B 
TOXriXyzy, assuming that v and X are uncorrelated, and hence B* = B if and only 
if Xy,y = 0. There are several other ways to represent the null hypothesis. 

* It is easy to see that Vie) = o} = y^X,,y + (B — B9'Zrx«(B — B*) + o} + 28 
— B*)Z yy. When H, is true, this simplifies to o? = y7Z,,y + o. 

5 These three cases are mutually exclusive. Case (ii) is the most inclusive, while case 
(iii) is the least inclusive. Note that case (iii) is not relevant when there is just one X 
variable and just one Z variable, as in Secs. II and III of CPH., 
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Use subscript « for unconditional and subscript c for conditional, where 
conditional throughout means “conditional on X and Z.” For standard 
linear models, CPH shows that cov,(b*, b) = V,(b*), so from (6) we 
obtain 


V(d) = V(b) — V,(6*), (7) 


which is derived in the appendix of CPH. For conditional inference (i.e., 
conditional on X and Z), this variance should be evaluated using the 
mean-squared error from the full model, which is another result in CPH. 
The sample estimators are 


Y (b*) = &ov,(b*, b) = (X7X/n)^!67/n; (8) 
f. (b) = (n4)61/n, (9) 


where nå = [(X?X/n) — (X! Zin(ZTZin) (Z*X/n)] ! (see eq. [A6] in 
CPH) and &? is the mean-squared error from the full model. 

Note that if X and Z are orthogonal in the population, in the limit 
(X^ Z/n) approaches $y, = 0, and using (8), (9), and the definition of 
the matrix A, we see that V,(b*) and Y (b) tend to the same value. In 
other words, Y (d) = Y (b) "e V (b*) approaches zero quickly under 
this condition, so the conditional variance estimator V (d) is simply not 
appropriate if this condition obtains. In view of these facts, the situation 
where the null is true because X and Z are orthogonal and y ~ 0 (case 
[i]) must be excluded in the conditional approach used in CPH, if these 
procedures are to be used for unconditional inference.’ 

Now consider the unconditional variance of d, that is, V,(d) = V,(b*) 
+ V,(b) — 2 cov,(b*, b). The unconditional covariance in question is 
consistently estimated by éov,(b*, b) = (XTX/n) ^! 62/n, because the co- 
variance is an expectation, and (X7^X/n)' ! tends to Xl, which is 


é Because (X^ Z/n) and its transpose both appear in a product of terms in the expres- 
sion for Y. (b), Y" (d) tends to zero rapidly when X and Z are orthogonal in the popula- 
tion; ie., it tends to zero more rapidly than o1/»s approaches zero. The rate of conver- 
gence to zero is essentially 1/5? when this condition is satisfied. This explains Allison's 
results in the first row of his table of simulations. When Xy, ~ 0, the quantity 
converges to zero at the usual rate, 1/5. The asymptotic variance estimator in question 
converges to [yy — XygzX;2Xl1; |! — Erllol/m, and if X and Z are orthogonal 
then this quantity is identically zero. If X1, = 0 and y = 0, as in case [ii], then this 
conditional variance estimator is valid unconditionally, however. 

7? Note that an analogous restriction applies if the CPH methods are viewed as condi- 
tional procedures (see nn. 2 and 4, CPH). The related Hausman (1978) test, which is 
an unconditional procedure, is also valid only if X and Z are not orthogonal in the 
population. The Hausman estimator, if adapted for use in this situation, merely re- 
places o? by o2, where o? is the error variance under the reduced model. The corre- 
sponding asymptotic variance (Hausman method) will be identically zero when this 
type of orthogonality holds also. 
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bounded under standard assumptions (variances are finite, predictors in 
X are not colinear). Similarly, the unconditional variance of b is consis- 
tently estimated by V,(b) = (nA)67/n, which is the usual estimator of the 
variance of b in the full model. The unconditional variance of b* is not 
always consistently estimated by V,(b*), however. But V,(b*) can be 
consistently estimated by 


Vi(b*) = (XTX/n)^! 62/n, (10) 


where 67 is the mean-squared error from the reduced model. Note that 
Y. (b*) is the usual estimator of the variance of b*, as obtained from estimat- 
ing the reduced model. When the null is true, b* estimates B, but when the 
null is not true, b* is biased (or inconsistent) as an estimator of B; in this 
case b* estimates B* (+ B). When the null is not true, X and e will be corre- 
lated, but V,(b*) is still a consistent estimator of the variance of b*.? 


II. A SIMPLE UNCONDITIONAL VARIANCE ESTIMATOR 
AND A TEST 


The above results imply the following estimator for the (unconditional) 
variance of d. Using (8), (9), and (10), we obtain 


Ñ (d) = V(b") + V(b) — 2P,(b*. (11) 


Note that f (b) and ¥.(b*) are consistent estimators of V,(b) and cov, (d*, 
b), respectively, and that Y. (b*) defined in (10) is a consistent estimator 
of V,(b*). So Y (d) is a consistent estimator of the (unconditional) vari- 
ance of d.’ 

For the kth predictor X,, the squared standard error of the difference 
d, = bf — b, can be estimated by 


Salda) = (bE) + s*(b,) — 25*(b3)(67/61) (12) 


using (11). Only the (squared) standard errors and the mean-squared 
errors from the two models are used: s*(b¥) is the squared standard error 
of bf (as calculated in the reduced model), and s*(b,) is the squared 
standard error of b, (as calculated in the full model). The significance of 
d, can be assessed, in large samples, by z = d,/s,(d,), which follows a 


* The fact that X and the error € will be correlated when the null is not true does not 
create a problem. It is still the case that E(b*|X) = B*, V(b*|X) = (XTX) ~'o}. And 
V(b*) = Ey[V(b*|X)]—because Vy[E(b*|X)] = Vy(B*) = 0. In the usual errors-in- 
variables problem, when the observed predictors are correlated with the error term, 
these relationships still hold, but of course E(b*|X) can be very different from 
E(b*|X*), where X* is the “true” value of the predictor. 

? The CPH method for generalized linear models is analogous to the expression in 
(11) above; see CPH eqq. (22)--(25). 
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standard unit normal under the null.!° The variance estimator in (11) or 
(12) and the (large-sample) test based on it are valid for all cases that 
give rise to the null hypothesis (cases [i], [ii], or [iii]). 

The CPH procedures for conditional inference, in contrast, give 


selda) = s'(b,) — s (DENOS 0E) (13) 


(see CPH, eq. [18]. Note that s2(d,) = s2?(d,), in large samples. Using 
(12) and (13), we find that s2(d,) = s?(d,) + s*(b¥)[1 — 62/67], and 
when y = 0 the two mean-squared errors will be approximately equal 
so that the extra component can be ignored. Using the above definitions 
of variances and covariances, it is easy to verify that the unconditional 
correlation between b¥ and b, is related to the conditional correlation as 
Corr,(bf, b,) = [&orr,(b*, b)](6,/6,). Because o, S o, in large samples 
the unconditional correlation in question will tend to be smaller in abso- 
lute value than the conditional correlation, but the two correlations will 
be equal, in large samples, if 'y = 0. 


IV. UNCONDITIONAL INTERPRETATIONS OF THE CPH 
CONDITIONAL PROCEDURE 


As demonstrated above, the “problem” with the CPH conditional proce- 
dure is that, in some cases, it can lead to inconsistent estimation of the un- 
conditional variance of b*, the least squares estimator of the regression co- 
efficient in the reduced model. 

'The unconditional variance of b* can be written as 


V,(b*) = Ex 2[V(b*)] + Vy zLE(b*|X, Z), (14) 
which upon direct substitution gives 
V,(b*) = Ex 4[X7X/n)-'o2/n] + Vg 4IX7X/n)  (X7Z/n)y]. (15) 


Note that the first component of V, (b*) is consistently estimated by V" (b*), 
as defined in (8). And note further that V,(b*) is consistently estimated by 
V(b") defined by (10). Straightforward algebra using (6), (7), and (14) gives 


V,(d) = Ex z|V.(d)] + Vx zX^X/n) XT Zn], 


which is derived in a different way by Allison. Note that the term Vy zC) 
can be ignored when the null hypothesis is true because y = 0 (case [ii]), 
in which case this term is identically zero. This term will be negligible 
(and hence can be ignored) in some other cases. But this term cannot be 


10 The validity of (12) and the test based on it can be verified through simulations. 
Each term in (12) is a consistent estimator of the corresponding unconditional variance 
or covariance, and each term tends to zero at the usual rate 1/n. 
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ignored if the null hypothesis is true because X and Z are orthogonal in 
the population and y »* 0 (case [i]). 

The CPH procedures thus determine the (unconditional) significance of 
d in terms of the significance of 4. That is, they are sensitive to condition 
[ii], which gives rise to the null; but they are not sensitive to condition [i]. ! 
Allison's simulations under this condition in the bottom half of his table 
verify this in a simple case. (The CPH conditional procedures are *exact" 
unconditionally in this case.) The CPH procedures are not valid if the null 
is true because X and Z are orthogonal and y ¥ 0. If this condition is a likely 
possibility then the simple modification presented above can be used. 


V. CONCLUSION 


There can be a difference between conditioning and not conditioning 
when the predictors are random. Whether or not to condition on sample 
values of random predictors depends on the manner in which the data 
were collected and on what inferences are sought. When unconditional 
inference is appropriate, it is important to take account of the ways in 
which the null hypothesis could arise. 

Researchers should use the CPH conditional procedures if conditional 
inferences are appropriate. Experimental data and many types of quasi- 
experimental data are suited for the conditional procedure. For the regres- 
sion analysis of naturally occurring observations (say, observations on 
states or organizations), it seems most natural to “fix” the values of the 
predictor variables. Inferences would then be based on (hypothetical) repe- 
titions of error terms. 

Researchers should use the CPH conditional procedure with an uncon- 
ditional interpretation if unconditional procedures are appropriate (and 
orthogonality between X and Z can be ruled out). In this situation re- 
searchers should recognize that the significance of the between-model 
difference in regression coefficients is then judged on the basis of the 
significance of 4, or that the inferences are sensitive to case (ii) that gives 
rise to the null. In this case, between-model comparisons of regression 
coefficients must be construed primarily as a function of the significance 
of the added (Z) variables. We think this situation might characterize 
many practical problems in social research where two explanations are 
compared. The need to compare explanations might arise most often 
because the two sets of predictors involved are *known" to be correlated. 


!! Suppose X has f predictors and Z has q predictors If p = q, the CPH test for the 
significance of all p elements of d is equivalent to the usual F-test for the significance of 
the incremental contribution of Z. That is, the CPH test and the usual F-test for the 
incremental contribution of Z are closely related, in the sense that the former is always 
a function of the latter. 
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Finally, researchers should use the unconditional procedure given in Sec- 
tion III of this note if unconditional procedures are appropriate and all pos- 
sible ways that the null can be true are of interest. The CPH procedures, 
including the simple modification presented in this note (see eqq. [11] and 
[12], are very simple to apply, and we believe that these procedures solve 
an important problem. 


CLIFFORD C. CLOGG 
Pennsylvania State University 


EvA PETKOVA 
Columbia University 


with the assistance of 
TzuwEI CHENG 
Pennsylvania State University 
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To conserve space for the publication of original contributions to 
scholarship, the comments in this section must be limited to brief 
critiques. They are expected to address specific errors or flaws in 
articles and reviews published in the AJS. Comments on articles are 
not to exceed 1,500 words, those on reviews 750 words. Longer or 


less narrowly focused critiques should be submitted as articles. Au- 
thors of articles and reviews are invited to reply to comments, keep- 
ing their replies to the length of the specific comment. The AJS does 
not publish commenters’ rebuttals to authors’ replies. We reserve 
the right to reject inappropriate or excessively minor comments. 





THE STUDY OF SOCIAL TASTE THROUGH FIRST NAMES: 
COMMENT ON LIEBERSON AND BELL 


The article “Children’s First Names: An Empirical Study of Social 
Taste” (AJS 98 [November 1992]: 511-54) by Stanley Lieberson and 
Eleanor O. Bell raises two problems: (1) it ignores previously published 
French-language studies dealing with exactly the same topic and (2) the 
findings presented in the article are limited. These two problems are 
linked, for had Lieberson and Bell presented the findings of previous 
studies on the same topic, the weakness of their own findings would have 
been obvious. 

It was my understanding that Lieberson and Bell knew those previous 
works. Why did they not mention them? In their article, Lieberson and 
Bell deal at length with the idea that first names offer research material 
particularly well suited to the study of social taste and its transforma- 
tions. I first presented this idea, nearly in the same terms, in an article 
published 14 years ago (Besnard 1979). This article is not mentioned, 
although I assume that Lieberson knew it, for I sent it to him at his 
request in 1988. 

This article outlined a program and contributed to the creation of a 
research tradition on first names in France to which historians, demogra- 
phers, and sociologists have contributed. This tradition of research is 


Permission to reprint a comment printed in this section may be obtained only from 
the author. 
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illustrated by several articles (mentioned below) and no less than four 
books (Dupáquier et al. 1984; Pérouas et al. 1984; Besnard and Des- 
planques 1986; Dupáquier, Pélissier, and Rébaudo 1987). Although Lieb- 
erson and Bell mention the name of one of these books (Besnard and 
Desplanques 1986), nothing is said about its content. Of the broader 
research tradition, only passing mention is made: "In addition, there are 
some sociological and demographic studies of naming outside the United 
States" (p. 513n.3). Is this localism justified? 

The problem of excluding these French studies is that, in fact, they 
have been carried out on a much larger scale than Lieberson and Bell's 
own work. Pérouas et al. (1984), for example, analyze first names in a 
French province for a period of 1,000 years (N = 1,000,000). Dup&quier 
et al. (1987) analyze first names throughout France during the entire 19th 
century from a representative sample of 90,000 persons. A third study 
(Besnard and Desplanques 1986) uses several national samples represent- 
ing a total of 2.5 million individuals (4 million in the fourth edition of 
the same book) to analyze first names given in France from 1890 to 1985. 
In the latter study, a specifically sociological approach is used to correlate 
the first names of all the individuals born since 1940 with a wide range 
of social and demographic variables such as birth order, parents' age, 
and fathers, mothers, and grandparents’ occupation. These studies, 
which are well known in France, present findings concerning social tastes 
and the social transformation of tastes whose validity has been widely 
accepted. 

In addition to the books already mentioned, these findings have contin- 
ued to be elaborated and discussed in articles (Besnard 1984; Desplanques 
1986a; Bozon 1987a; Besnard 1991; Besnard and Grange 1993; Besnard 
1994) as well as in pedagogical instruments such as encyclopedias and 
dictionaries (Boudon et al. 1989; Besnard 1988; Besnard 1989) and hand- 
books (Cherkaoui 1992). Results of the French naming studies have also 
been discussed in the main French journals of social sciences (Besnard 
1986; Desplanques 1986b; Bozon 1987b; Héran 1987; Mendras 1987; Pé- 
rouas 1987) and debated in symposia (Dupåquier et al. 1984). 

Why did Lieberson and Bell not take into account these studies that 
focused on the same sociological issue and used the same kind of mate- 
rial? It is difficult to imagine that the authors wanted to enhance the 
originality of their work. 

The question of priority is not all that important. It is quite possible 
that the idea of using first names as a means for exploring social taste 
may have occurred to Lieberson and Bell spontaneously, albeit recently, 
for it did not appear in Lieberson's initial programmatic article on first 
names (Lieberson 1984). 

More important is the fact that, compared with French studies, the 
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findings presented by Lieberson and Bell are rather limited. The authors 
themselves admit these limitations, but, according to them, they are due 
to the pioneering nature of their work which, supposedly, deals with “a 
relatively neglected topic” (p. 549). 

As a matter of fact, most of their findings are not established on a solid 
enough basis. The reason is simple: the data sets they use are too limited, 
and, in particular the time span taken into account (13 years) is far too 
brief. In such a short period, it is impossible to grasp the life cycle of a 
first name and to know which moment in this cycle we are observing: Is 
the first name just appearing, is it developing, at its apex, declining, 
disappearing? This point has an important consequence. We learn from 
Lieberson and Bell that, in New York State during the period 1973—85, 
certain first names are more likely to be chosen by mothers with a high 
school education than by mothers with only an elementary school educa- 
tion. But from this fact alone one cannot draw the conclusion, as they 
have done, that certain first names are typical of certain social classes. 
Indeed, the differences registered could be explained not so much by 
“class differences in taste” as by the existence of a vertical pattern of 
diffusion of tastes that entails a temporal gap in the choice of first names 
according to the social status of the parents. I refer here to the famous 
trickle-down process, which have been put forward, for more than a 
century, by sociologists, but rarely studied thoroughly for itself. 

In this respect, Lieberson and Bell remain silent on essential informa- 
tion which I had to check myself. They described a number of first 
names—such as Emily, Lauren, Megan, Andrew, Matthew, Adam, 
Ryan, Joshua—as the most favored by the highly educated, but they 
forget to mention that these same first names were in an ascending phase 
during the period 1973—85 in New York State. Conversely, first names 
such as Michelle, Melissa, Lisa, Anthony, Robert, Richard, and Jason, 
described by Lieberson and Bell as typical of the less educated, were in 
decline during the same period. This means that vertical diffusion process 
might be a better explanation than class differences. 

Strangely enough, the authors do not perceive the contradiction be- 
tween their strong assertions on class differences in taste and their subse- 
quent attempt to stress the existence of a pattern of vertical diffusion. 
They admit, on this point, that the “span of time . . . is too brief”; 
however, they present some findings with the same justification: “To our 
knowledge, this diffusion issue is rarely studied with actual temporal 
data" (p. 542). In fact this issue of the social diffusion and transformation 
of tastes has been at the very center of the French studies. 


! Each year the New York State Health Department provides the listing of the top 
25 first names of both sexes in order of frequency. This information is not very precise 
but is sufficient to determine whether the use of a first name is increasing or declining. 
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In order to assert with confidence that a first name has been typical of 
a certain social group, the use of this first name must be analyzed during 
its entire career. Whereas, in France, the life span of a first name is 40 
years or so, names appear to persist longer in the United States. It is 
possible, indeed even likely, that while first names such as Lauren or 
Megan were overrepresented in the upper middle classes in New York 
State prior to 1985, they became typical of the lower classes after 1985. 
This possibility undermines Lieberson and Bell's arguments about the 
“favorable disposition" of the highly educated “toward the n-ending 
name" (p. 531), and, more generally, about “the nature of educational 
differences in taste" (p. 529; my emphasis). Despite their claim to the 
contrary then, Lieberson and Bell have failed to demonstrate that there 
are "taste differences in subpopulations” that would reveal their “gen- 
eral esthetics dispositions" (p. 511). I believe this was the main objective 
of their study. 

However, such a demonstration has been made. The French studies, 
not discussed in Lieberson and Bell’s article, have demonstrated both (1) 
the important influence of the vertical diffusion of tastes and (2) the 
existence of class differences in taste. Some first names are indeed more 
or less typical of certain social classes, but many others are not. One can 
find names of this latter type in all social classes with practically the 
same frequency, but at different periods. 

In order to demonstrate social stratification of taste, it is vital to master 
the diffusion process and thus cover a long period. This key issue has 
not been perceived by Lieberson and Bell, although it was abundantly 
documented in the French studies at their disposal. Have Lieberson and 
Bell considered that sociological research is restricted to works published 
in the United States and using U.S. materials? If such was the case, it 
would be a striking example of scientific parochialism. 


PHILIPPE BESNARD 
Université de Paris-Sorbonne 
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REPLY TO PHILIPPE BESNARD 


Besnard raises three objections to our paper: (1) we do not cite the French 
literature on names; (2) our interpretation of class differences does not 
emphasize vertical imitation; (3) we do not cite his 1979 paper because 
we want to claim his ideas as being our own. I will address each of these 
in the above order. 

It is indeed true that there is a long and distinguished history of French 
scholarship on first names. I have gone through enough of these publica- 
tions to develop an admiration for the care and elegance involved, as 
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well as the craftsmanship of the work. Some of these studies should be 
useful to me as I address cross-national comparisons of changes over 
time. However, the issue at hand is their relevance to the work by Bell 
and myself. Why does our paper ignore the French studies, endowed as 
they are with such huge N?s? All I can do is offer a rather prosaic line 
of reasoning. One does not cite work just to cite it—rather one cites 
work relevant to the issues under consideration. There are 11 tables in 
our paper as well as two in the appendix. Table 1 lists the leading boys’ 
and girls’ names, separately for blacks and whites. Table 5 compares the 
influence of race with the influence of parental education on the names 
given to children, showing that the race effect is stronger than the class 
effect. Table 11 tabulates the use of names as reported in a list of standard 
American names with education and race of mother. For each of these 
three tables, why not cite the relevant French data on racial differences? 
Alas, I can find no information about them in any of the publications 
referred to above—not even in Besnard and Desplanques (1993), which 
reports names for 4 million people. Table 6 provides information on the 
frequency of made-up names—a phenomenon that is really not compara- 
ble in France because there is an official control exerted on name choices. 
As for the data in table 6 on concentration in the top 20 names, Besnard 
and Desplanques (1993, pp. 18—21) report only the top 10 in each birth 
cohort. Tables 7 and 8 apply a modified Boolean approach simulta- 
neously to the linguistic, etymological, biblical, historical, and phonemic 
character of the names favored by different classes. In turn, table 9 looks 
at the semantic connotations of names favored by the social classes. This 
whole line of analysis is rejected out of hand by Besnard, but no data 
are cited from the French literature as to why it is wrong. Are there no 
French data on this? If not, how can I cite their relevant studies? If there 
are French data that show we are wrong, why not specifically cite the 
relevant analysis? That I would find useful. As for the two tables in the 
appendix, listing the 50 most popular names among white boys and white 
girls, I think it would have been fun to compare them with French names 
for & comparable period. The best I could find during that period in 
Besnard and Desplanques (1993) is the top 10. Apparently, it is possible 
to list a larger number of the most common names in the entire popula- 
tion, but, in fairness, this must prevent them from listing the 50 most 
common names for each specific birth cohort. (I will shortly consider the 
relevance of the French literature for the other tables in our paper.) 
Let us turn to the one substantive issue raised by Besnard— whether 
the observed class differences in naming preferences are due to imitation 
as contrasted with differences in taste. Table 2 of our article provides a 
summary measure of the association between distance in education with 
distance in naming choices. A very orderly pattern shows up. Likewise, 
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a very detailed analysis of the educational gradients of names is shown 
in tables 3 and 4. In the case of Emily, for example, the degree of parental 
preference varies positively with mother’s education. We examine these 
results in terms of class differences in taste such that some names will 
differ in their appeal to parents with different educational levels. From 
this perspective, the challenge is to figure out what it is about those 
names that causes them to vary in their appeal to parents with different 
levels of education. Besnard rejects this approach, arguing that these 
class-linked patterns result from a diffusion process in which lower SES 
parents imitate the names used by those of higher status; in turn, the 
latter begin to use newer names in order to avoid being associated with 
these strata. Hence the association between class and name at a given 
point in time is nothing more than a function of where each name hap- 
pens to be along the diffusion chain. If I understand the argument, then 
names such as Crystal, Tammy, Maria, Angela, Luis, and Jose (which 
we found to be disproportionately favored by mothers with relatively 
low education) were actually copied from high SES families that used to 
favor these names. Keep in mind that these two perspectives are not 
necessarily exclusionary in the sense that we cannot a priori say if one is 
true the others are false. Class differences among some names may differ 
because they genuinely differ in their appeal to different classes. Yet, on 
the other hand, the differential popularity of some names may reflect 
some variant or another of the trickle-down theory. 

In order to evaluate these theories, we must first avoid the confusions 
running through Besnard’s argument. Diffusion and imitation are not 
the same thing. If there is imitation, then there will be diffusion. But, if 
there is diffusion, it does not follow that it is caused by imitation. In 
other words, diffusion is not sufficient evidence that imitation occurs. 
This is because diffusion can be nonrandom (in the sense that one seg- 
ment of the population may adopt a name earlier than another segment) 
without it being caused by imitation. The diffusion will occur because 
of a central stimulus, say television or movies, that amplifies the choices 
of writers and agents and thereby influences the choices of others. From 
this perspective, it is not one class imitating the names that they see used 
by another class; rather it is being inspired by the names they encounter 
in the mass media as the names of appealing fictional characters or ap- 
pealing performers.! The mechanisms operating even here are more com- 
plex than the simplistic imitation model would suggest. For example, the 
majority of names in the mass media do not take off as popular names. 
The imitation notion is in itself unable to account for the successes and 


1 I am indebted to Cleveland Kent Evans for suggesting such a mechanism. 
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the failures. Moreover, a child may be given the name of some illustrious 
figure not because they are the member of some class that the parents 
aspire to, but simply because the parents admire or wish to honor that 
person. Also keep in mind that the imitation model attaches no signifi- 
cance to the nature of the name initially adopted by the higher status 
parents—all it has to be is a name that is not associated with the classes 
beneath them. Likewise, the imitation model attributes a mechanical 
adoption by lower classes: if classes above them use a name, then that 
is enough for them to decide to also use the same name. 

A second confusion found in Besnard’s comment is between the num- 
ber of years that a name is popular in the society and the number of 
years it takes for a name adopted by one class to then also be adopted 
by another class (as posited by the imitation theory). Clearly our span of 
13 years is too short to draw conclusions about the life span of most 
names. Quite properly, we avoid this issue. On the other hand, it turns 
out that 13 years is not too short a period to deal with the diffusion 
hypothesis; that is, during this brief period we find names that first be- 
come popular for at least one educational class and then get adopted by 
one or more other classes. The pattern is harmonious with a class diffu- 
sion hypothesis in the sense that usage of a name among more highly 
educated mothers is more likely to precede usage among less educated 
mothers than are shifts in the opposite direction (see our table 10). Take 
Jason and Ashley as examples. In each case they were not initially 
adopted by all classes in the same year, but the span between the first 
and last adoption is so narrow that it is hard for us to believe a trickle- 
down model could explain it. For reasons developed in our article (see 
pp. 543-44), we argue that it is questionable that such an incredibly 
rapid chain could reflect imitation of one class by another. It is hard to 
understand how lower SES parents would so rapidly learn about the 
statistical distribution of names among higher SES parents. (In the case 
of clothing, it is easy to see how this might occur because of movies, 
television, magazines, and the clothing shown in stores.) To be sure, 
there may well be other names, where the diffusion is both slower and 
in the direction hypothesized, that are consistent with a trickle-down 
theory, but this would take a longer period of study. 

What evidence is there to support our approach that these differences 
between educational groups are a reflection of differences in tastes? The 
turnover in leading names varies by education of mother in ways that 
make no sense from the class imitation perspective (see table 6, last 
column). If that theory was correct, given the sequence it postulates, 
we would expect equally rapid turnover for each educational subgroup. 
Indeed, if anything, we would expect turnover to be more rapid for the 
higher SES since they are trying to drop any names that are imitated— 
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whereas the lower strata have no push to drop their choices. In point of 
fact, it is the lower strata who are more rapid in their name changes. (It 
is not immediately obvious to me how a simple imitation diffusion model 
would generate such a pattern.) We also find that the disposition to give 
children unique names is greater among less educated mothers. Since 
they are unique names, there is no imitation involved whatsoever. The 
data reported in tables 7, 8, 9, and 11 all indicate systematic differences 
in name choices in ways that make sense in terms of taste differences—for 
example, difference in the semantic differentials of the names each class 
chooses, the origins of the names, the sound patterns, even the likelihood 
that the names have a history. In my estimation, it would take an incredi- 
bly complex, convoluted, and forced interpretation to incorporate all of 
these results into an imitation model. 

What is the evidence against this interpretation? Besnard not only says 
we are wrong; he also believes that our New York State data prove this 
and that the French data have already shown this to be the case. I 
decided to investigate each of these claims. In my opinion, the results 
are rather interesting. 

I find the logic unclear in the way Besnard raises New York State 
names as examples of this so-called imitation process. This is because he 
makes the untested assumption that in New York the growth and decline 
in the number of children with a name is a sound indicator of class 
diffusion. Át any rate, I take it that he claims that names in decline are 
names that the higher strata are dropping. The cruel truth is that the 
results totally fail to support him. If we compute ND (the index of net 
difference; see p. 527) separately for the first half and second half of the 
period for which we have data, here is what we find: names that are in 
decline—as Besnard defines it—are as likely to have a more negative 
ND in the first half as in the second half. Names that are expanding 
during this period, without exception, show lower NDs in the second 
half than in the first. In other words, the shifts are in the opposite direc- 
tion from what I understand him to be claiming. 

Where are these French studies that rigorously demonstrate that this 
vertical diffusion is the driving force accounting for contemporary class 
differences presently observed? Besnard mentions two papers written 
after our article was published, which by their titles seem to address this 
topic (Besnard 1994; Besnard and Grange 1993). Through the editors of 
the AJS I have requested copies of both from Besnard, but I did not 
receive them before writing this rejoinder. Nevertheless, I was able to 
find some relevant information. The latest edition of Besnard and Des- 
planques (1993), written after our article was published, provides a new 
operational definition of the phrase “adding insult to injury." They have 
now added a table (pp. 282-83) that compares the leading names across 
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four social groups. Except for the failure to compute ND, this is begin- 
ning to look remarkably like our tables 3 and 4. Why are they doing 
this? A clue is provided in the previous edition where only two social 
categories are compared (Besnard and Grange 1991, p. 270). The com- 
mentary tells us that the social differentiation of tastes is continuing to 
grow; that is, there are class differences that are not simply a function 
of vertical imitation. This is also verified in Besnard himself (1991), 
where he admits that there is a growing social diversification of choices 
that challenges this older model. The question now becomes How impor- 
tant is the vertical diffusion model anyway, even in France? 

There are some data for France that are hardly definitive, but they do 
not exactly increase one's confidence in Besnard's use of present-day 
France as grounds for dismissal of our approach. For fathers in each 
of six different socioprofessional classes, Desplanques (1986, pp. 76—79) 
provides data on the five names most frequently given to sons and daugh- 
ters.^ The most recent period is 1980—81, the earliest 1945—49. I looked 
at the leading names in the most recent period for the sons of either 
farmers or workers, asking if there is evidence that these names represent 
vertical diffusion from the choices made earlier by managers/executives. 
This was then repeated for their daughters. The results largely contradict 
the class imitation model. Among boys’ names, for example, four of the 
leading names given to the sons of agriculturalists or workers in 1980—81 
(Jéróme, Sébastien, Mickaél, and Cédric) never appear as a leading name 
among the sons of managers, going back to 1945—49. The concept of 
vertical diffusion is hardly supported by Frédéric, a leading name only 
among the sons in 1980—81 born to agricultural workers. This is because 
it first appears simultaneously among the sons of both managers and 
workers in the 1970—74 period. Likewise, Guillaume first appears as a 
leading name in 1980—81, simultaneously among the sons born to manag- 
ers, the intermediate professions, and the agriculturalists; Nicolas first 
appears as a top-five name among the managers in 1970—74, then among 
all but the agricultural and worker classes in 1975—79, and finally among 
all of the classes in 1980—81. Does this look like a perfect example of 
vertical diffusion? Except that by 1989—90 it ranked seventh among 
workers and was still third among the sons born to the manager/executive 
group (Besnard and Desplanques 1991, p. 270)—hardly a textbook exam- 
ple of a vertical diffusion model that predicts that the higher strata would 
drop the name after the lower strata pick it up. Of eight names for boys, 
only Julien could be said to fit the model: it first appears as a leading 
name among the sons of the managerial class in 1975—79; it also appears 


? Desplanques chooses not to provide information on the occupations of the mothers. 
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among the sons of four other classes in 1980—81, one of which is the 
workers. Using another source I do find that Julien is the second most 
popular name among workers in 1989—90, at a time when it ranks thir- 
teenth among the managers’ sons (based on Besnard and Desplanques 
1991, p. 270). This is not exactly a disappearance among the elite, and 
the rapidity of diffusion raises questions that we have discussed earlier, 
but I can afford to give Besnard the benefit of the doubt because not one 
other name even vaguely fits this vertical diffusion model. 

I will not burden the reader with a detailed examination of seven 
leading names that appear among the daughters born of agriculturalists 
or workers in 1980—81, having cited the source for these data. These also 
fail to support the diffusion model, with most being adopted by different 
classes in the same period or adopted without ever even appearing among 
the daughters of the manager/executive fathers. Marie seems to be a mild 
exception since it is adopted by agriculturalists and some other classes in 
the period immediately following its adoption by managers and execu- 
tives for their daughters. But even here the model crashes: in 1989—90 
it is not even among the top 20 among daughters born to workers, 
whereas it is in third place among the daughters of managers/executives. 
In short, if you look at the data in a systematic way, the argument against 
our perspective does not even hold up with the data for France in the 
current period. 

Finally, why is Besnard's 1979 paper ignored? It consists of a confused 
review of the literature, two hypotheses (neither of which, to my knowl- 
edge, has he ever studied), a proposal to interview parents about their 
motives for choosing a name (an idea that he disowned in his 1991 paper), 
and a plea for quantitative research on names. Being startled to learn in 
his letter that these 7.5 pages of text "outlined a program and contributed 
to the creation of a research tradition on first names in France, to which 
historians, demographers and sociologists have contributed," I reread 
the paper in question. Try as I may, I still find no reason to cite it and 
cannot understand how it had such a great influence in France. Perhaps 
I am wrong. As a reality check, I examined the four French books Bes- 
nard cites as illustrating this tradition of research stimulated by his paper. 
Besnard and Desplanques (1993) does not even cite Besnard (1979)—and 
for good reason, considering its hypotheses; Dupáquier, Pélissier, and 
Rébaudo (1987) includes the paper in the bibliography, but mentions it 
nowhere else; only three of the 35 articles in the collection edited by 
Dupáquier, Bideau, and Ducreux (1984) refer to this paper (one of these 
being written by Besnard himself). Perouas et. al. (1984) not only dates 
the origins of their project to a period preceding the paper in question, 
but the preface (by Jean Delumeau of the Collège de France) traces the 
intellectual origins of the book back to the 1932 publication by Marc 
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Bloch and a 1941 work by Lucien Febvre—-Delumeau does not even 
mention Besnard. Somehow this doesn’t quite jibe with the way Besnard 
describes his role. 

What about the insinuation that Besnard’s paper is purposely not cited 
in order for our paper to claim priority on all of these discoveries? First 
of all, if we are going to steal Besnard’s ideas, why write to him for a 
reprint? Also, if we are going to claim credit for originating all of the 
ideas in our paper, we would not have written that “the analysis of 
gender differences in the naming process is inspired by Alice Rossi’s 
(1965) pioneering study of the names given to children in white middle- 
class families living in and near Chicago” (p. 516). Also, how can it be, 
as Besnard claims, that the central thesis of our paper is at one point 
lifted from him and, at another point, totally wrong? 

I cannot understand Besnard’s concern about priority; we make no 
such claim and—moreover—he has no business making one. The notion 
of studying first names to get at various social processes is a long-standing 
one; our paper cites several publications that long precede his, and this 
without even trying hard. Rossi’s paper, for example, was published 14 
years earlier than Besnard’s. Far be it from me to write about French 
scholarship, but it does not appear that Besnard is the pioneer in that 
literature either. Even the Bloch and Febvre publications cited by Delu- 
meau are hardly the earliest. For example, a bibliography of work on 
French first name studies compiled by Semeilhon (1984) lists 212 publica- 
tions prior to Besnard’s 1979 paper, with 33 occurring even before the 
20th century. Speaking of discrepancy, the 1979 Besnard paper cites only 
one of the 212 French works on first names that had been published by 
that time. 

At any rate, I completely agree with Besnard on a key point: he is not 
cited as extensively as he would like. The only issue is why. 


STANLEY LIEBERSON 
Harvard University 
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INTERCLASS SEGREGATION, POVERTY, AND POVERTY 
CONCENTRATION: COMMENT ON MASSEY AND EGGERS! 


In a recent article (AJS 95 [March 1990]: 1153—88), Douglas Massey and 
Mitchell Eggers provide a test of William Julius Wilson's (1987) thesis 
that the rising concentration of minority poverty in inner cities results 
largely from nonpoor minority families moving away from poor minority 
families. They reason that if Wilson's thesis is correct then there should 
be observable increases in minority interclass segregation over time and 
these increases in interclass segregation should explain increases in minor- 
ity poverty concentration. 

In this article, Massey and Eggers base their analysis on 1970 and 1980 
data for 60 metropolitan areas. They measure interclass segregation with 
the index of dissimilarity (D,,), and they measure poverty concentration 
with an index of intraclass contact (,P*) computed for the poor (class 
isolation); D,, measures the degree of spatial separation of social groups. 
It is a symmetrical index that gives the proportion of X and Y members 


! Direct all correspondence to Craig St. John, Department of Sociology, University of 
Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma 73019. Many thanks to Sampson Blair for assistance 
with the graphics. 
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that would have to exchange residential locations to achieve an even: 
distribution. Among members of the same social group ,P* measures the 
likelihood of residential contact. It gives the probability that a member 
of group X will encounter another member of group X by virtue of shar- 
ing the same residential location. In this comment I focus on Massey and 
Eggers's analysis for blacks. 

From examining the 1970—80 change in interclass segregation for 
blacks, Massey and Eggers conclude that increases in interclass segrega- 
tion among blacks in the 1970s were not large enough to account for 
significant increases in black poverty concentration during the decade. 
This judgment is confirmed in a multivariate analysis in which, for the 
period 1970—80, change in the isolation of poor blacks is regressed on 
change in interclass segregation among blacks, change in black residen- 
tial segregation from whites, and change in the black poverty rate. In this 
regression, change in interclass segregation does not have a statistically 
significant effect on change in class isolation. Massey and Eggers inter- 
pret these results as evidence that Wilson's thesis is incorrect. Further, 
these results are important for an additional AJS article (Massey 1990) 
and a book (Massey and Denton 1993) in which it is argued that racial 
residential segregation, not the selective out-migration of nonpoor blacks, 
is responsible for making the underclass 

Wilson (1991) has criticized the results of this study on two grounds. 
First, he argues that using an index of class isolation provides for a 
description of the overall level of concentrated poverty in a metropolitan 
area, but neither identifies specific neighborhoods that are ghettos nor 
measures increases in the concentration of poor blacks living in such 
neighborhoods. Second, he argues that change in the interclass segrega- 
tion index is a poor measure of the extent to which the minority nonpoor 
have moved away from the minority poor, because it does not detect 
much of this movement. As many of the nonpoor move away from the 
poor, they end up in new neighborhoods with smaller but substantial 
poor populations. This movement does not necessarily contribute to an 
increase in interclass segregation, because, as the poor in the old neigh- 
borhoods have become more segregated from the nonpoor, those in the 
new neighborhoods have become less segregated. 

In this comment I argue that there are two additional reasons why 
change in the interclass segregation index does not detect the movement 
of nonpoor blacks away from poor blacks. The first concerns the way 
Massey and Eggers calculate the interclass segregation index. They di- 
vide the black population into four classes: the poor (P), the lower middle 
class (LM), the upper middle class (UM), and the affluent (A). They 
compute interclass segregation by averaging the six segregation indexes 
calculated for the six combinations of these classes taken two at a time 
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Fic. 1.—Simulation for average interclass segregation index, baseline condi- 
tion: Dp im = «E45 Dp ym Re 25, Dp 4 = re Diu, UM —-— .14, Dima = .26, Duss 
= .12, average D = .21, pP$ = .24. 


(Dp rues Dpows Dras Dry uo Dry) and Dyy 4). If lower-middle-class, 
upper-middle-class, and affluent blacks move away from poor blacks, as 
Wilson argues they have, then the three segregation indexes involving 
poor blacks and other blacks (Dp;,, Dpyy, and Dp) will increase, 
increasing the average segregation index. Simultaneously, the three segre- 
gation indexes not involving poor blacks (Dr, yy, Dru, 4, and Dy 4) are 
likely to decrease, decreasing the average segregation index. To the extent 
these countervailing effects cancel each other out, it is possible for poor 
blacks to become more segregated from nonpoor blacks, as the latter 
move away from the former, while there is no change in average in- 
terclass segregation. 

This situation is illustrated in the simulation presented in figures 1 and 
2. Consider the city in figure 1 with five neighborhoods and 5,000 people. 
Of these, 1,000 are poor, 1,300 are lower middle class, 2,000 are upper 
middle class, and 700 are affluent. This distribution approximates the 
distribution Massey and Eggers report for blacks in the Chicago standard 
metropolitan statistical area (SMSA) for 1970. 'These people are distrib- 
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FIG. 2.—Simulation for average interclass segregation index, effect of out- 
migration of nonpoor: Dp ;y = .20, Dp yy = .34, Dp 4 = .38, Dim Uu = -14, 
Diya = .18, Dyui = 04, average D s VAP PPP = ,30. 


uted into the five neighborhoods such that there is one neighborhood 
approximating a ghetto with a poverty rate of 38% surrounded by four 
mixed-income neighborhoods with poverty rates of 1696. The index of 
class isolation of the poor is .24. The six interclass segregation indexes 
for the city are as shown and the average is .21. In figure 2, 110 lower- 
middle-class blacks, 180 upper-middle-class blacks, and 10 affluent 
blacks (300 total) have moved from neighborhood 5 evenly into neighbor- 
hoods 1—4. Neighborhood 5 now has a poverty rate of 54%, and the 
other neighborhoods now have poverty rates of 14%. The index of class 
isolation of the poor is now .30. The six new interclass segregation in- 
dexes are as shown. Poor blacks became more segregated from nonpoor 
blacks, but the levels of segregation among the nonpoor blacks decreased, 
canceling out the increased segregation of poor blacks. The average in- 
terclass segregation index for the city remains .21. Thus, in spite of the 
substantial selective out-migration from neighborhood 5 that significantly 
increased the isolation of the poor, the average interclass segregation 
index did not change at all. 
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Fic. 3.—Simulation of out-migration of nonpoor and increasing poverty rate, 
baseline condition: Dp yp = ‘205 pPRp = .24. 


The second reason why change in the interclass segregation index does 
not detect the movement of nonpoor blacks away from poor blacks in- 
volves the increasing poverty rates in the metropolitan areas in Massey 
and Eggers’ study between 1970 and 1980. Increasing poverty in these 
metropolitan areas simultaneously served to decrease black interclass seg- 
regation and increase the isolation of poor blacks. Decreases in interclass 
segregation caused by increasing poverty offset increases in interclass 
segregation that might result from the nonpoor moving away from the 
poor. Thus, increasing poverty can make it appear as if the nonpoor 
have not moved away from the poor, even when they have, while also 
contributing to the increasing isolation of the poor. 

This situation is illustrated in the simulation presented in figures 3-6. 
Consider the city in figure 3. This figure is the same as figure 1 except 
lower-middle-class, upper-middle-class, and affluent blacks are included 
in one class, the nonpoor, for ease of presentation. There are 1,000 poor 
people (P) and 4,000 nonpoor people (NP) in this city for an overall 
poverty rate of 20%. The index of interclass segregation (Dp yp) is .23, 
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Fic. 4.— Simulation of out-migration of nonpoor and increasing poverty rate, 
effect of out-migration of nonpoor: Dp yp = .30, pP = .30. 


and the index of class isolation for the poor (pP}) is .24. Now consider 
figure 4 after 300 of the nonpoor have moved from neighborhood 5 evenly 
into neighborhoods 1—4. The overall poverty rate is still 20% although 
the poverty rate has increased substantially in neighborhood 5 and de- 
creased slightly in neighborhoods 1—4. The index of interclass segregation 
is .30, an increase of .07, and the index of class isolation for the poor is 
.30, an increase of .06. The increase in interclass segregation is a direct 
result of the movement of the nonpoor from neighborhood 5, and it 
corresponds almost exactly with the increase in the isolation of the poor. 
The comparison of figures 3 and 4 corresponds with Wilson’s thesis. 
Figure 5 is the result of taking the city shown in figure 3 and increasing 
the poverty rate by 10 percentage points in each neighborhood with no 
movement of the nonpoor away from neighborhood 5. Compared to fig- 
ure 3, the economic composition in each neighborhood now more closely 
matches the economic composition of the city as a whole, and the poverty 
rate in each neighborhood in which poor people live is higher. Thus, the 
index of interclass segregation for the city in figure 5 is .17, a decrease 
of .06 from figure 3, and the index of class isolation for the poor is .33, 
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Fic. 5.— Simulation of out-migration of nonpoor and increasing poverty rate, 
effect of increasing poverty rate: Dp yp = .17, pPýp = .33. 


an increase of .09 from figure 3. Increasing poverty has both reduced 
interclass segregation and increased the isolation of the poor. 

Figure 6 displays the combined effects of increasing poverty and move- 
ment of the nonpoor away from the poor. The distribution of the poor and 
the nonpoor into neighborhoods in this panel is the result of first increasing 
the poverty rate in every neighborhood of the city in figure 3 by 10 percent- 
age points and then having 300 of the nonpoor move from neighborhood 
5. The interclass segregation index is .26, an increase of only .03 compared 
to figure 3, and the index of class isolation for the poor is .38, an increase 
of .14 compared to figure 3. Because the positive effect of the movement of 
the nonpoor from neighborhood 5 on interclass segregation has been offset 
by the negative effect of increasing poverty, there has been little increase 
in interclass segregation. At the same time, both increasing poverty and the 
movement of the nonpoor from neighborhood 5 have contributed to the 
increase in the index of class isolation for the poor. 

Consequently, for the two reasons I have specified, finding that there 
is little change in interclass segregation while there are increases in class 
isolation does not mean that nonpoor blacks have not moved away from 
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Fic. 6.—Simulation of out-migration of nonpoor and increasing poverty rate, 
combined effect of out-migration of nonpoor and increasing poverty rate: Dp yp 
= .26, pP Ep = 38. 


poor blacks nor that this movement was inconsequential for the increas- 
ing isolation of poor blacks. On the contrary, it is almost certain that 
changes in measures of overall interclass segregation calculated for metro- 
politan areas obscure population dynamics at the neighborhood level. To 
understand the role of selective out-migration of nonpoor blacks in creat- 
ing the underclass requires an examination of population gains and losses 
at the neighborhood level and the subsequent changes in neighborhood 
social class composition. 


CRAIG ST. JOHN 
University of Oklahoma 
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BEYOND THE TECHNICAL DETAILS: 
REPLY TO ST. JOHN 


In our article, we computed measures of black interclass segregation to 
examine Wilson's hypothesis that the geographic concentration of black 
poverty stemmed from the out-migration of nonpoor blacks from poor 
ghetto neighborhoods (Massey and Eggers 1990). We demonstrated that 
increases in income segregation among blacks were small during the 
1970s and were unrelated to trends in the concentration of black poverty. 
For two reasons, St. John argues that this approach might not detect the 
movement of nonpoor blacks away from poor black neighborhoods. 

First, he shows that under certain circumstances nonpoor out- 
migration can produce increases in some measures of interclass segrega- 
tion and decreases in others, so that when average indexes are computed 
the changes offset one another to yield little change in the summary 
measure of class segregation that we used. We agree that this outcome 
is possible, depending on where nonpoor out-migrants from poor black 
neighborhoods are assumed to settle. This argument, however, does not 
explain why we find the same results using the affluent—poor segregation 
index, where there are no offsetting effects. 

Second, St. John shows that under certain circumstances an increase 
in poverty among blacks can offset the effect of nonpoor blacks moving 
out, again leading to little change in our summary measure of interclass 
segregation. We also agree this scenario is possible, although it requires 
poverty rates to increase in neighborhoods where nonpoor blacks have 
relocated. This assumption is probably not realistic, since nonpoor mov- 
ers tend to move toward higher status neighborhoods, which are less 
likely to bear the brunt of any increase in poverty. 

In general, we concur with St. John's main point that the results we 
reported in “The Ecology of Inequality” cannot definitively reject Wil- 
son's black middle-class migration hypothesis. Our findings simply add 
to a growing list of circumstantial evidence that is inconsistent with this 
view. 
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If black poverty concentration is caused by the out-migration of non- 
poor blacks from poor neighborhoods, why are levels of poverty concen- 
tration so much lower for Asians and Hispanics though their levels of 
income segregation are so much higher, as we reported? And why is 
the level of black interclass segregation in different metropolitan areas 
unrelated to the level of net out-migration from poor black neighbor- 
hoods, as reported in Massey, Eggers, and Denton (1994)? And why is 
the poverty rate across census tracts unrelated to the level of net out- 
migration from those tracts, as reported in Massey and Kanaiaupuni 
(1993)? And if nonpoor blacks are moving out of ghetto areas, where 
are they going? Certainly not to white areas: In metropolitan areas that 
experienced a sharp increase in black poverty concentration, levels of 
racial segregation hardly changed (Massey and Denton 1987) and black- 
white segregation showed no tendency to decline as income rose (Denton 
and Massey 1988). 

The problem with all of this evidence, of course, is that it is indirect. 
None of it directly measures the movement of individual blacks, poor 
and nonpoor, in and out of specific kinds of neighborhoods. This analysis 
is provided elsewhere (Massey, Gross, and Shibuya 1994), and we hope 
that it persuades policymakers and scholars to reject the idea that non- 
poor blacks somehow bring misery to their former neighborhoods by 
moving away in an attempt to improve their own residential circum- 
stances. We view this argument as a specious attempt to blame the vic- 
tims of prejudice and discrimination for the consequences of their own 
victimization. 

Why should the black middle class be different from the middle class 
of other groups? Throughout American history, upwardly mobile individ- 
uals and families have tried to improve their welfare and their opportuni- 
ties by moving to better neighborhoods, but racial segregation has closed 
this avenue of advancement to aspiring African-Americans. 

As a result, middle-class blacks have been less able to achieve im- 
proved neighborhood conditions than middle class members of other 
groups, and poor blacks have been forced to endure concentrations of 
poverty that are unparalleled. Rather than blaming middle-class blacks 
for the emergence of the urban underclass, scholars and policymakers 
should work to open up housing markets and give African-Americans 
access to one of the most important avenues of upward socioeconomic 
mobility the country has to offer. 

DouGLAS S. MASSEY 
University of Pennsylvania 
MITCHELL L. EGGERS 
Economic Commission for Europe 
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Paradoxes of Gender. By Judith Lorber. New Haven, Conn.: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1994. Pp. x1+424. $30.00. 


Rosanna Hertz 
Wellesley College 


Over the past two decades, gender has moved from being a marginal 
subfield of family sociology to holding a central position in the discipline. 
Judith Lorber has played a vital role in the transformation of gender 
studies, and this book reflects her extensive influence over the way sociol- 
ogists understand gender. Because of work like hers, the study of gender 
is (and will continue to be) taken seriously. 

Paradoxes of Gender offers not only a synthesis of the state of the field, 
but, in contrast to earlier handbooks and critiques of gender dichotomies, 
it is framed in a clear and sophisticated context that cuts across levels of 
analysis. At the very outset Lorber makes clear that we must view gender 
as a social institution that “establishes patterns of expectations for indi- 
viduals, orders the social processes of everyday life, is built into the major 
social organizations of society, such as the economy, ideology, the family, 
and politics, and is also an entity in and of itself” (p. 1). By emphasizing 
that gender is a “human invention” (p. 6), she leaves no doubt that hers 
is a sociological perspective and one that does not easily or comfortably 
accept the notion that there is anything “natural” (p. 284) about gender 
inequality. 

One of the greatest strengths of this book is that it is packed with new 
insights from research that may be familiar to many scholars. The first 
third of the book challenges the myth that gender is a simple biological 
construct. According to Lorber, the social construction of gender begins 
when an infant is assigned to a sex category on the basis of genitalia. 
Individuals assigned to one sex category are treated differently from indi- 
viduals assigned to the other. In other words, physical anatomy does not 
fix a person’s gender; however, once gender is assigned, individuals are 
expected to adhere to appropriate norms and values for women and men. 

Moreover, Lorber contends, gender is not a simple dichotomous vari- 
able. Using non-Western studies and historical material, she argues that 
these categories are much more fluid and bendable. Some non-Western 
societies have third and fourth genders that link genitalia, sexual orienta- 
tion, and gender status in different ways (e.g., Native American ber- 
dache, Hijras in India). In this regard, gender status (living life as a man 
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or a woman) may be distinct from gender identity (being a member of a 
group, women or men) and from sexual desire for a woman or man. 
Further, in Western cultures we continue to conflate sex, sexuality, and 
gender, even though there are many examples that suggest that these 
categories do not completely overlap. For example, transvestites, bisexu- 
als, gay men, and lesbians may cross the boundaries between sex, sexual- 
ity, and gender—demonstrating how socially constructed gender really 
is—but paradoxically do not disturb how deeply the social world is gen- 
dered. 

The second part of the book examines gender as a social institution 
and how human beings have used gender to organize social life. She 
reviews the early emergence of inequality between men and women in 
foraging groups and hunting and gathering societies. The early unequal 
exchanges between women and men that emerged out of kinship ties 
continue to persist in contemporary societies. She demonstrates that para- 
doxes that emerged at that period remain relevant today. For instance, 
if men need women more than women need men, why do women end 
up controlled and subordinated? Similarly, in her discussion of modern- 
day life, including the role that parenting and children play in subordinat- 
ing women, she incorporates the literature on infertility in order to under- 
stand what we can learn about gender relations when parenthood 
becomes difficult to achieve in traditional ways. She also provides a more 
holistic assessment of “traditional” claims of motherhood by referring 
to studies of how women of different social classes, racial groups, and 
sexual orientations experience motherhood. Finally, in reviewing the lit- 
erature on occupational segregation, she emphasizes what changes do 
and do not take place when women enter male-dominated occupations 
and when men enter female-dominated occupations. 

The last section of the book focuses on how the system of gender 
inequality might be dismantled. Ultimately, Lorber calls for a kind of 
affirmative action policy where equal numbers of girls and boys would 
be educated and trained for each occupation, where half the elected 
positions would go to men and to women, where men and women would 
equally parent, and so forth. This more balanced world, she contends, 
would lead to radical shifts in every field as women’s (and men’s) views 
and experience would now alter how knowledge is produced, taught, 
and interpreted and how social problems are defined and deemed worthy 
of pursuit. This utopian vision may lead to gender equality; it is unclear 
to me, however, that it will eradicate inequality more generally. In all 
likelihood, it will just shift the focus of inequality. In this respect—and 
despite her claim that the analysis of gender as a social institution repre- 
sents a paradigmatic shift—the fact of gender remains deeply rooted in 
virtually every aspect of social life. 

A real strength of the book is the way Lorber weaves together several 
different literatures in new ways. Throughout I was struck by two aspects 
of Lorber’s approach: first, how skillfully she uses the exceptional cases 
and experiences to inform what we know and can learn about gender 
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and, second, how powerfully she establishes the concept of paradox in 
analyzing divisions between women and men and their resulting inequal- 
ities. 

Paradoxes of Gender deserves to be read by both specialists and general 
readers alike. Those who are familiar with the literature will find 
Lorber’s insights and her ability to reorganize various pieces of the puzzle 
of gender construction unmatched. Those scholars who want an introduc- 
tion to gender studies will find her book to be an intelligent and thought- 
ful summary. 


A Very Social Time: Crafting Community in Antebellum New England. 
By Karen V. Hansen. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press, 1994. Pp. xv +262. $30.00. 


Jeanne Boydston 
University of Wisconsin—M adison 


Keenly aware of the many missteps possible in crossing into unfamiliar 
fields, scholars tend to shy away from interdisciplinary work. Karen V. 
Hansen’s A Very Soctal Time: Crafting Community in Antebellum New 
England is a good reminder that such journeys, often necessary, can be 
gracefully conducted. 

A Very Soctal Time arises from Hansen’s skepticism about the ade- 
quacy of a two-sphere model for contemporary social science research on 
gender. Hansen, a sociologist, decided to investigate the problem at its 
historical roots—in the daily life of antebellum New England, where 
Americans first fully conventionalized the ideology of separate gender 
spheres. Poring through 56 diaries, 20 letter collections, and 19 autobiog- 
raphies, by both men and women, she found instance after instance of 
the broad social interdependence of men and women—shared activities, 
shared space, shared customs, and a range of shared mechanisms through 
which women and men alike approved or censured the behavior of other 
men and women in their community. “These vital accounts,” she con- 
cludes, “not only challenge the way contemporary scholars frame social 
structure but also call into question the general acceptance of a broad, 
dominant middle-class culture and the supposition that nineteenth- 
century women led lives entirely separate from men” (p. 1). 

Although this is not a new conclusion (historians have long recognized 
that few real people enacted literally the highly stylized gender feints of 
the ideology of spheres), Hansen is to be applauded for her delightfully 
fresh rendering of daily life in mid-19th-century New England. Armed 
with a full command of the historical literature and an impressive capac- 
ity to read primary documents with care and intelligence, she offers a 
deft evocation of the clamorous, busy, and yet highly personalized socia- 
bility of this lost world. 
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Hansen’s aim is not merely to note the historical anomalies of the 
two-sphere model, however, but to suggest a revision. To the conven- 
tional “public” and “private” she adds “a third, mediating category” 
(p. 7), the “social,” which “embraces activities that transcend individual 
households and operate independent of state, such as visiting, gossiping, 
churchgoing, attending lectures, joining political movements, baby- 
sitting a neighbor’s child, and shopping” (p. 9). “In antebellum New 
England,” she argues, “the social was characterized by rules and negoti- 
ation, as compared to the laws and litigation of the public, and in contrast 
to the motivating forces of emotion and need in the private. The social’s 
unique values included mutuality, reciprocity, voluntarism, and lo- 
calism” (p. 9). 

Hansen is right about the need for a new framework. Whether this 
book completely answers that need is another question. She offers the 
social as a third sphere, alongside but not in place of the public/private 
dichotomy, which she wishes to retain since it “continues to hold an 
unyielding grip on both the popular imagination and academic dis- 
course” (p. 7). I agree with the observation but demur on the significance 
of longevity: It would not be the first time a bad idea had held the world 
spellbound. 

Hansen defines the social in relation to the individual household and 
the state, a maneuver requiring that she posit relatively stable identities 
for both of these poles. But were they stable? (Are they now?) Certainly, 
“household” was not: Hundreds of thousands of migrants pulled up 
stakes to travel west; sons and daughters bailed out of natal families in 
great numbers; native-born families coupled intense intimacies with a 
willingness to hire perfect strangers to work in their homes; and workers 
resided in apartments two or three families to the room. Meanwhile, the 
antebellum state stumbled along as best it could—an ungainly collection 
of competing interests, unruly behaviors, and underdeveloped agencies. 

The ideas of “household” and “state” operating in this study, then, 
are themselves somewhat idealized. Those idealizations stripped away, 
the qualities Hansen finds unique to the “social”——especially those quali- 
ties that belie a certain contingency and absence of formal structure— 
appear to characterize most aspects of this extremely volatile period. The 
“social,” it seems to me, is less the third partner of “public” and “pri- 
vate” than their true nature revealed. 

One implication of A Very Social Time is that we must look beyond 
the icons of “public” and “private” to other qualities of modern society 
that they obscure. Hansen emphasizes mutuality, reciprocity, volunta- 
rism, and localism. My own reading of antebellum history suggests that 
those qualities coexisted with, and were often marshaled in the service 
of, opportunism, unequal dependency, exclusion, and hierarchy. What 
the icons have concealed, I suspect, is not only reciprocity but ruth- 
lessness. The question of why that concealment grounded its authority 
in the language of gender is left unexplored in this study. 
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Encounters with Aging: Mythologies of Menopause in Japan and North 
America. By Margaret Lock. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 1993. Pp. xliv + 439. 


L. L. Cornell 
Indiana University 


Encounters with Aging is a masterwork of thought about gender, the 
body through time, and cultural difference between Japan and North 
America. It is rich in detail, for its narratives of the lives of middle-aged 
women are long and textured. They will bear careful study. More impor- 
tantly, the book is rich in thought about a portion of human life that has 
not been thought much about: the middle years. 

'This book originates from one observation: women stop menstruating. 
But rather than following the American self-help book idiom and be- 
moaning fearsome physical changes, it uses this observation as a gateway 
to a wide variety of issues. Language is one. The characteristic symptom 
of menopause for European-origin women in Canada and the United 
States is hot flashes. Hot flashes are so uncommon in Japan (only 9% of 
Lock's survey sample of 1,100 menopausal women report experiencing 
this symptom in the previous two weeks, vs. 3096 in Manitoba and Mas- 
sachusetts samples) that there is not even a word for the phenomenon. 
'The hormonal change may be the same, but its physical manifestation is 
different. 

The invention of menopause as a deficiency disease, to be treated by 
estrogen replacement therapy, is a second theme. It happened in the 
1930s with the isolation of estrogen and progesterone; until then meno- 
pause was normal, natural, and invigorating. Western women now can 
avoid the atrophy of the breasts, the decrepit ovaries, the deranged endo- 
crine system that clinicians observe and the “miserable and emotionally 
disturbed time" that Freudian therapy promises (p. 329). 

The many Japanese doctors whose words Lock reproduces here are 
astonished and horrified by this regime. Few women come to them with 
symptoms of menopause; those who do visit doctors report not hot flashes 
but shoulder stiffness and headaches. Doctors may use hormones for a 
short time in the most severe cases, but they prefer to treat these com- 
plaints with herbal medicine from the Chinese tradition and to advise 
the women presumably at greatest risk, pampered housewives with noth- 
ing to do, to find some purpose for their lives. This reluctance to use 
hormones, in a society which is well educated and otherwise highly medi- 
cated, reflects a different epidemiology (elderly women become bedridden 
by stroke, not broken hips), an emphasis on mild doses of all drugs, and 
a fear of side effects that makes birth control pills unavailable to Japanese 
women (54% of Lock’s broad socioeconomic sample report having one 
or more abortions [p. 262]). 

In fact, Japanese women do not have menopause; they have konenki 
instead. Konenki is like Western menopause in being a socially con- 
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structed experience, but it differs in that it is a period of time, not a 
single event that divides the lifetime into “youth” and “death.” Stop- 
ping menstruating is not even mentioned by many of Lock’s narrators. 
Konenki is a time of changing roles: Japanese women emphasize “the 
way in which in middle age a woman turns from being concerned primar- 
ily with children and their care to enjoy a brief spell of freedom (‘mother’s 
time of rebellion’), before she becomes fully occupied with the care of 
aged people for a good number of years” (p. 45). Even the divorced, 
widowed, never married, and childless women Lock takes care to include 
in the sample define themselves as persons engaged by family responsibil- 
ities in a way unfamiliar to their more self-centered peers in North 
America. 

Lock’s method combines survey research with narratives to depict the 
subjective experience of ordinary women, not the illness experience of 
those who make their way into clinical samples. As an anthropologist 
she justifies the use of statistics more than most sociologists would. I 
believe her picture of the normative role statistics play in creating the 
image of the ideal Japanese family is overwrought, though it is true that 
statistics are ubiquitous, while access to the underlying data is surpris- 
ingly restricted. 

Encounters with Aging will be especially valuable to students of the 
sociology of medicine, the life course and aging, gender studies, and 
comparative family sociology. It contains excellent vignettes of the details 
of women’s lives in Japan: a woman caring for her incontinent mother-in- 
law while her husband has an affair (pp. 281—86); the single woman, 
continuously employed full-time, who makes one-third of the salary her 
male peers do, and thus cannot afford her own house (p. 175); the wife, 
a single mother by virtue of her husband's transfer to a different city, 
who takes up volunteer work to relieve her loneliness and headaches, 
but surrenders when his company forbids it (pp. 291—92). 

Overall, the book gives a troubling picture of the misogyny both societ- 
ies offer to aging women. Japanese worry that the prosperous and egali- 
tarian nuclear family will obliterate the self-sacrifice of middle-aged 
women that assures family rather than government care for the elderly. 
North Americans have a far more sinister approach: a desperate clinging 
to the trappings of youth that belies a pathological fear of aging and 
death. Encounters with Aging challenges both views. 


Masculinity and the British Organization Man since 1945. By Michael 
Roper. New York: Oxford University Press, 1994. Pp. xi+259. $37.00. 


Mary Blair-Loy 
University of Chicago 


In Masculinity and the British Organization Man since 1945, Michael 
Roper explores the identity and gender attitudes of postwar British career 
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managers. He interviews 25 men and five women who began their careers 
in the manufacturing sector of postwar Britain and who reached their 
late careers in the 1980s. Roper elicits intimate accounts of the managers’ 
life histories, and he provides a subtle interpretation of his data. 

In contrast to descriptions of organization men as rational, detached 
decision makers, Roper finds organization men living in an emotional 
economy in which they “negotiate the satisfactions and discontents of 
masculinity” (p. 2). This emotional economy helps explain the managers’ 
passionate commitment to their work and the systematic exclusion of 
women from senior management. 

Roper finds that relations between men at work are permeated with 
an intensity otherwise reserved for family and erotic relationships. Orga- 
nization men establish bonds with their mentors that can take the form 
of dutiful son and good father, parricidal son and bad father, or young 
virgin and experienced seducer. Relations between peers are often 
charged with homoerotic affection. And organization men take pleasure 
in their company’s products, regarding them as progeny or as objects of 
desire. 

Roper argues that organization men from both middle- and working- 
class backgrounds feel their masculinity to be under attack. This sense 
of besiegement is in part due to the cross-cutting of gender and class 
hierarchies. In the cult of toughness, working-class manufacturing jobs 
are “hard” and productive and constitute proof of the worker’s mascu- 
linity. Managers of middle-class origins privately fear that their univer- 
sity backgrounds and “soft” desk jobs do not warrant the same mascu- 
line pride as working-class jobs. Managers of working-class backgrounds 
can boast of having once done “tough” jobs, yet they feel insecure in 
their leadership abilities and social standing in the British class system. 

The decline of the manufacturing sector further undermines the mascu- 
linity of organization men. Their power is also threatened by the as- 
cendance of a new generation of business-school-trained managers, who 
emphasize company profits rather than products. Roper claims that 
threats from a changing economy and a new breed of managers intensify 
organization men’s identification with company products and technology. 

Roper argues that this precarious sense of masculinity prompts organi- 
zation men to divide the world into masculine and feminine spheres and 
to reject what is culturally considered feminine, including the tender 
sides of their own personalities. Their siege mentality makes them feel 
easily threatened by strong women. More than one of his respondents 
had fired capable female managers. 

It is impressive that Roper transcends the type of gender perspective 
that reduces masculinity to an unchanging phenomenon that affects all 
men similarly. The book focuses on one generation of managers in one 
nation and in one industry. The organization men’s self-images and ac- 
tions are affected by the national economic context and by their position 
in history between the family capitalists and the business-school-trained 
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managers. This historical grounding helps Roper avoid treating mascu- 
linity in a categorical way. 

The book’s strength is at the same time its weakness. Roper’s focus 
on one generation makes it difficult for him to marshal evidence for his 
statements that these organization men are different from the managers 
that preceded and followed them. For example, he amply documents 
organization men’s fetish for company products but presents less convinc- 
ing evidence of how this resembled or contrasted with the feelings other 
generations of managers had toward their products. Further, although 
his data support his theory that organization men exclude capable women 
in shoring up an embattled masculinity, we are left with little insight 
into why family capitalists barred women from managerial careers and 
why the new business-school generation continues to resist the inclusion 
of women in senior management. 

While Roper corrects the tendency of most sociologists to ignore man- 
agers’ emotions and sexuality, he sometimes goes overboard in seeing 
gender significance almost everywhere. He tends to overdetermine orga- 
nization men’s beleaguered masculinity and to see it as influencing almost 
every statement. For example, he interprets working-class managers’ 
confessions that they hide their fear of defeat as evidence of the masculine 
cult of toughness (pp. 115—16). Instead, one could see these statements 
as expressions of the challenges of leadership, whether faced by men or 
women. Other statements that he interprets as indicating erotic bonds 
between managers could be read as simply expressing human warmth 
(e.g., p. 137). 

Nonetheless, Roper's book remains an impressive piece of research. 
His interviewing skills elicited sensitive and illuminating data. He 
grounds his nuanced interpretation of life histories in British economic 
history. The book’s emphasis on the cultural and psychological dimen- 
sions of gender inequality will influence future research on gender and 
organizations. 


Cinderella Goes to Market: Citizenship, Gender, and Women’s Move- 
ments in East Central Europe. By Barbara Einhorn. London: Verso, 
1993. Pp. viii4- 280. $59.95 (cloth); $17.95 (paper). 


Barbara Heyns 
New York University 


Amidst a burgeoning literature on gender and economic transition, this 
book is the first to my knowledge to survey the full gamut of change in 
east central Europe from a feminist perspective, with the aim of making 
theoretical and comparative sense of postcommunism. Edited collections 
that offer fascinating country-specific accounts and serve as a forum for 
women from the region are more typical. In contrast, this book tackles 
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the big questions head-on, in detail, and with a wealth of comparative 
information. It succeeds in presenting both a cogent summary and in- 
formed, balanced interpretations. Einhorn is well versed in the theoreti- 
cal issues at stake; she draws on historical and contemporary sources, on 
personal interviews, and on literary as well as social science material to 
illustrate her points. But what makes the book truly exciting is the rich 
set of theoretical ideas that shape the discussion. 

Did socialism aim to emancipate women but simply fail? Or was the 
promise of gender equality only rhetoric and illusion? Will the “woman 
question” always be the last, unresolved issue for citizenship rights? Why 
are women now losing the jobs, political positions, and economic status 
they earned under socialism? Is there an internal logic to emerging dis- 
courses—-whether nationalist or liberal—that inherently disenfranchises 
women relative to men? And why are Eastern European women so “al- 
lergic to feminism,” while seemingly unable to mobilize in their own 
interest? Starkly framed, these questions embody a certain Western bias; 
they have, however, become fundamental to the East-West dialogue. 
Einhorn addresses them with care, insight, and thoughtfulness; the result 
is a book that must be taken seriously in all future work. 

By citizenship, Einhorn means more than democratic elections or social 
entitlements. Rather, empowerment and the capacity for agency within 
a transformed civil society are central, ideals that were common among 
the former opposition movements. It is not yet clear to what extent the 
new postcommunist governments will enable citizens, be they male or 
female, to realize such goals; apparently, the heady attainment of political 
sovereignty comes first. With vivid examples, Einhorn presents the politi- 
cal and economic dilemmas shared throughout the region, while being 
sensitive to the distinctions among countries. One could fault the book 
for premature crisis mongering; I believe, however, that Einhorn is pre- 
scient. Pulling the plug on state socialism, at least at the outset, appears 
to mean losing the bath, the baby, and much of the plumbing. 

The public/private distinction acquired a different meaning under state 
socialism than in the West. Private life was a political category, to be 
sure, but the concept included everything opposed to state control. For 
both men and women, family life and informal social networks repre- 
sented a sanctuary from the state and a major source of personal freedom 
and autonomy. The private sphere became a base for political opposition 
and an idealized alternative to the command economy. Family and 
friends were extremely important, both objectively and subjectively, for 
acquiring consumer goods, for sharing information, and for simply sur- 
viving. Women “manned” the household and network nodes that kept 
this system functioning. The fact that such relationships are now less 
necessary diminishes women’s influence. Privatization has become a gen- 
dered concept. For men it means entrepreneurship, for women domes- 
ticity. Understanding how these meanings evolved, however, helps to 
explain why many women romanticize home life without paid employ- 
ment, even or especially when this is not a viable option. 
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The "allergy" to Western-style feminism is widespread and difficult 
to understand. State socialism rendered women’s issues obsolete or part 
of a utopian future that could be implemented only under communism. 
Compulsory labor force participation did not emancipate women in East- 
ern Europe; as in the West, women had double burdens and the “second 
shift." Women felt themselves to be equal to men, however, because of 
their mutual oppression and lack of power. Child-care and maternity 
benefits were taken for granted; now they are rejected as part of a pater- 
nalistic package or as far too costly. Although women held many more 
political positions under socialism than at present, “tokenism” without 
power is now repudiated. Although the loss of reproductive rights met 
with substantial organized opposition, reversing these policies has proved 
difficult. 

For feminists the critical question is What has been unleashed here 
and who is responsible? There are many potential villains: an aggres- 
sively political church; nationalist rantings; liberal, antistate policies that 
aim to dismantle the public sector. Each is partly to blame for the sudden 
increase in gender inequality, but as Einhorn acknowledges, too few 
women have fought the trends. Postsocialist media images verge on the 
utopian. Western television celebrates both consumerism and sexuality, 
in a manner that seems coarse and even vulgar when compared to the 
aesthetics (and ascetics) of socialism. Goods are equated with the good 
life; amazement and envy for the apparent universality of washing ma- 
chines eclipses the question of who actually does the wash. Einhorn is 
skeptical that women will retreat to domestic roles or be convinced to 
worship at the altar of nationhood and bear larger families; at the same 
time, the drift is ominous. As in the West, women are more likely to be 
unemployed, and when employed they still tend to work for the state. 

East-West confrontations have a way of challenging the conceptions 
of Western feminists as well. The antipathy to feminism is, at least in 
part, an aversion to individualism. An example will suffice. At the end 
of one of the first women's studies courses ever offered in Poland, the 
instructor was approached by an articulate young woman who solemnly 
announced that she could not accept the goals of the feminist movement, 
“because the moral and ethical foundations are flawed.’ ‘What do you 
mean?’ asked the astonished instructor. ‘American feminism is based on 
seeking pleasure and choice,’ responded the student quickly. ‘And what 
should the ethical foundation be?' asked the instructor, taken aback. 
‘Self-sacrifice and an obligation to help others.’” Sorting out such moral 
and philosophical issues is important for politics and for feminism. This 
book is a good beginning for this task. 
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The New American Workplace: Transforming Work Systems in the 
United States. By Eileen Appelbaum and Rosemary Batt. Ithaca, N.Y.: 
ILR Press. 1994. Pp. ix+287. $45.00 (cloth); $18.95 (paper). 


Vicki Smith 
University of California, Davis 


This volume is the latest in a fine set of ILR Press publications that 
analyze cutting-edge changes facing the U.S. workforce. The New Ameri- 
can Workplace reviews and synthesizes a wide range of quantitative and 
qualitative studies. The authors ask what configuration of organizational 
arrangements, public policies, and industrial relations might enable U.S. 
firms to move beyond the traditional mass-production model, facilitate 
competitiveness, and sustain a skilled and well-paid workforce. Compar- 
ative analysis, for Appelbaum and Batt, helps explain successful out- 
comes, so they draw extensively on data about Japanese and European 
systems (such as lean production, sociotechnical approaches, diversified 
quality production, and flexible specialization) to frame the discussion of 
U.S. alternatives to organizing mass production. 

The authors optimistically argue that these non-American production 
strategies support high wages and high skills and depend heavily on union- 
ized labor’s cooperation and participation, thus increasing the bargaining 
power of the latter. But the bad news for the United States-—both for work- 
ers and for everyone hoping for robust industrial development in an inter- 
national, postindustrial economy—is that despite widespread innovation, 
U.S. experiments with workplace change do not advance a sustainable, 
systemic transformation that would achieve the advantages of the Japa- 
nese, Germans, Swedes, and Italians. The U.S. approach has been piece- 
meal, in Appelbaum and Batt’s view, in that companies pick and choose 
from a “menu” of existing approaches. It is an eclectic approach that both 
exploits and favors low-skill, low-wage outcomes for labor. 

Furthermore, the comparative data highlight the regrettable absence 
of a cohesive “institutional framework” for maximizing new workplace 
innovations in the United States. Appelbaum and Batt argue that because 
it lacks government policies that continually train the workforce and 
buffer workers from technological and organizational upheaval or that 
nurture research and development and interfirm coordination and be- 
cause corporate profit strategies reward short-term speculative behavior 
and punish “patient” capitalists, American industry will be consigned 
to a haphazard and ad hoc industrial framework with deleterious conse- 
quences for its ability to compete. 

The bulk of the book is devoted to mapping out the extent and charac- 
ter of innovations recently adopted by U.S. firms. Covering unionized 
and nonunionized settings, manufacturing and service industries, Appel- 
baum and Batt amply demonstrate that the current corporate emphasis 
on participation, flexibility, and restructuring goes far beyond rhetoric. 
They analyze in depth recent surveys and qualitative case studies, ac- 
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cessibly presenting the data about progressive workplace innovations in 
two long appendixes. These data suggest that, while the breadth of U.S. 
innovations is impressive, the depth of change is questionable. Firms 
may be counted as innovative if they have only one employee- 
involvement practice, and it is difficult to view this as evidence of deep- 
rooted transformation in, for example, a large, multidivisional company. 

In addition to showing the range of new practices, the authors in- 
sightfully discuss current dilemmas in interpreting data about them, a 
problem experienced by any researcher who relies on the accounts of 
managers or on secondary reports found in the press. Definitional and 
methodological problems are substantial, such as the fact that managers 
in different companies may refer to very different arrangements with 
common terms like “employee involvement programs” or “self-managed 
work teams.” Conversely, managers across a handful of corporate set- 
tings may lack a common vocabulary for describing what is essentially 
the same production arrangement. 

Surveys often fail to tap the dynamics of change and involvement, 
while even in-depth interviews may distort accounts of the adoption and 
failure of programs because managers may try to portray new policies, 
and their role in promoting them, in the most positive light possible. 
(The book inadvertently presents a strong case for conducting in-depth 
field research to disentangle the multiple and complex dimensions of 
workplace transformation.) 

It would be difficult to find more information about the depth and breadth 
of workplace change today than in this well-organized and comprehensive 
book. Yet reading it reinforces one’s skepticism about the direction that our 
economic structure and the status of U.S. workers are taking. Appelbaum and 
Batt point out that despite great enthusiasm for long-term workplace re- 
form—enthusiasm inspired by real problems in maintaining competitive- 
ness—many employers, in the current economic environment, will gladly for- 
sake reform to satisfy the short-term interests of investors and shareholders. 
This sets substantial limits on progressive corporate transformation in the 
United States. As long as the same corporate managers that adopt cutting- 
edge participative systems also lay off hundreds and thousands of their 
employees with little warning, they erode the trust and cooperation necessary 
for building long-lasting structural change in our production systems. 


The Change of a Lifetime: Employment Patterns among Japan’s Manage- 
rial Elite. By John C. Beck and Martha N. Beck. Honolulu: University 
of Hawaii Press, 1994. Pp. vii+ 286. $39.95 (cloth); $18.95 (paper). 


Hiroshi Ishida 
Columbia University 


The Change of a Lifetime examines changes in the pattern of lifelong 
employment among Japan's corporate elites. The book focuses on a small 
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group of male corporate elites—graduates of “elite” colleges who are in 
career-track positions in “elite” companies—but it often reports data on 
the college-educated population as a whole and on trends throughout 
the entire labor market. Using documentary evidence, interviews, and a 
questionnaire survey, the authors arrive at two bold conclusions: first, 
that significant changes indicating a move away from lifetime employ- 
ment have taken place in Japan since the late 1980s and, second, that 
the higher rate of changing jobs among elite corporate workers in the 
late 1980s is likely to remain stable “throughout the foreseeable future” 
(p. 249). 

The book begins with the historical background of the lifetime- 
employment system (chap. 2) and its postwar development (chap. 3). 
These chapters, which rely heavily on a few selected sources (such as 
Thomas Rohlen's For Harmony and Strength (Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1974] and Ezra Vogel’s Japan’s New Middle Class 
[Berkeley: University of California Press, 1963], point out the impor- 
tance of the traditional value of loyalty to the group in explaining the 
emergence and development of a “uniquely Japanese” system of lifetime 
employment. Because this system is firmly grounded in the Japanese 
tradition, according to the authors, it maintained integrity in the postwar 
period and contributed greatly to rapid economic growth. 

The remaining chapters of this book describe how this system began 
to change in the late 1980s. The main argument of the book is that even 
though the lifetime-employment system remained firmly established in 
Japan in the late 1980s, both employers and employees became much 
more tolerant of the idea of job changing and a clear trend of increasing 
mobility was witnessed. Shifts in attitudes toward changing jobs are 
evident in many opinion surveys. More people were thinking about quit- 
ting their present job and willing to listen to offers from a headhunter in 
the late 1980s than in the past. Statistics related to changes in the actual 
number of job movers among elite employees are harder to find. Nonethe- 
less, the authors rely on two kinds of statistics to support their claim. 
First, national-level statistics reported by the Ministry of Labor show 
that Japanese firms employed more male college graduates who already 
had work experience than those who had no work experience in 1988 
and 1989, whereas the situation was reversed in the early 1980s. Second, 
the authors’ own survey of 157 college graduates in the Tokyo area in 
1988 shows that, among the 30 respondents who had changed jobs, the 
majority of them did so between 1986 and 1988. However, contrary to 
what the authors claim, the statistical evidence does not show conclusive 
trends. The national level figures include college graduates of elite and 
nonelite schools regardless of industry and firm size, and a sample of 30 
job changers is not sufficient to derive a bold prediction about the Japa- 
nese lifetime employment system in the 1990s. 

The most entertaining part of the book is perhaps the discussions of 
case studies of individuals who experienced job hopping and of firms 
that extensively recruited midcareer college graduates. These accounts 
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provide vivid descriptions of the psychological and social pressures that 
many job hoppers faced as well as the organizational struggles of the 
firms that were forced to accommodate the new workforce into the system 
of lifetime employment. 

The book examines four macrolevel factors that contributed to the 
increased mobility of the Japanese workforce: the aging of the population, 
the slow pace of economic growth, the need for diversification, and the 
internationalization of the market. Given these macrolevel factors, the 
authors point out three kinds of organizations where midcareer recruit- 
ment proved to be successful in Japan: (1) foreign companies that aggres- 
sively recruited Japanese managers and engineers, (2) Japanese high tech- 
nology firms and firms attempting to diversify that required engineers 
and technicians with specialized training and knowledge, and (3) large 
Japanese companies in the service sector (such as banking and security), 
where the demand for employees with international experience increased 
markedly. These analyses, which specify the context within which em- 
ployment relations underwent significant changes in Japan, are the most 
informative part of this book. 

It is unfortunate that the data presented in the book end around 1989. 
It is an open question whether the changes observed in the late 1980s 
continued into the early 1990s, when the Japanese economy experienced 
a major recession. Another limitation concerns female employees. Al- 
though Japanese corporate elites are predominantly men, female college 
graduates who are in managerial track positions are completely ignored 
in the book. The authors might have found more evidence for their claim 
of changes in Japanese employment relations if they had included female 
corporate elites since the Equal Employment Opportunity Law was en- 
acted in the late 1980s. The book, nonetheless, reveals that the notion 
of the homogeneity and stability of the Japanese male corporate world is 
in need of heavy qualification. 


Union of Parts: Labor Politics in Postwar Germany. By Kathleen A. 
Thelen. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 1993. Pp. xii+ 262. 
$35.00. 


Colin Crouch ' 
University of Oxford 


Kathleen Thelen has given us, for the first time in the English language, 
a thorough account of how the German industrial relations system really 
works. Over the years it has been possible for this complex system to be 
portrayed in a number of more or less mutually inconsistent ways. The 
problem lies in its well-known dual nature: centralized collective bar- 
gaining alongside company-level work councils. Such a model can be 
perceived~—as indeed German trade unions perceived it for most of the 
first two decades of its existence—as one where unions pursuing normal 
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antagonistic collective bargaining are constantly undermined by a collab- 
orative and nonunion form of consultation through works councils. Alter- 
natively, by skipping over the differences between unions and works 
councils, it can be depicted as a model of legally guaranteed union work- 
place strength. 

What really seems to happen, at least in those industries where unions 
have learned how to use it, 1s a subtle and complex balance between the 
different limbs of the dual system. And to understand fully what is meant 
by balance here it is necessary to follow Thelen’s reasoning and reject 
the automatic assumption that intraorganizational relationships between 
center and periphery are necessarily zero sum. Works councils do con- 
strain unions: They take on a number of tasks that otherwise might be 
performed by unions, reducing the latter’s scope, and they are bound to 
a peace obligation with the employer. On the other hand, unions have 
very often achieved de facto penetration of the works councils by having 
their candidates elected to them, though this in no way guarantees that 
those elected will then automatically follow central union preferences in 
their work in the firm. 

Unions have to work hard to secure the cooperation of works councils; 
they therefore incorporate works councillors in their bargaining commis- 
sions and decision-making bodies. This incorporation integrates them in 
the union, binding the union to the perspective of works councils. 

The whole process is an example of the subtle Verflechtung (interweav- 
ing) that is at the heart of so many modern German institutions and is 
so different from the stereotypes of that country. At the same time, a 
good deal of the process has been largely accidental. Although Germany 
gives the impression of having a kind of designer industrial relations, put 
in place as a deliberate new conception in the years after World War U, 
no one ever envisaged the dual system working quite the way it does. 

Although she does not say so explicitly, Thelen is also contributing 
usefully to collective action theory, providing an example of the limita- 
tions of simple central/decentral dichotomies. There is a strong coordi- 
nating capacity at the heart of German trade unions and, therefore, col- 
lective bargaining. But it is a center that is required to take serious note 
of the periphery, in a process from which both levels (and the several 
intermediate ones) gain. And if there is tension between them, it is not 
necessarily that routinely envisaged in social theory of a center that is 
capable of seeing national priorities and therefore becomes detached from 
members, while local representatives remain close to the latter’s Limited, 
nonstrategic perspectives. The company consciousness imposed on local 
representatives under a works council system requires them to be some- 
thing more than defensively reactive. Thelen expands very interestingly 
on this last point by contrasting German and U.S. industrial relations. 
Both countries’ systems would rank high in any comparative assessment 
of degree of legalism, but the American one, she argues, is contractually 
based, while the German is constitutionally anchored. One consequence 
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of this system is that German unions do not have to protect their estab- 
lished rights by defending all past victories but can risk bargaining for 
innovation. 

She demonstrates this last characterization of the German system by 
showing how German unions were able to bargain their way through the 
major restructuring crises of the 1970s and 1980s. Confident nationally 
in the constitutional base of their rights, responsive locally to companies’ 
needs, they were able to adopt modernization strategies. The complex 
interrelationship of center and periphery enabled them to operate with 
remarkable flexibility while still developing general strategy. This is dem- 
onstrated through case studies of three important industries: steel, auto- 
mobiles, and consumer electronics. These are very diverse, and the story 
is by no means the same; this account is therefore as nuanced at the 
detailed level as it is clear in the strategic political implications. 

Overall the book presents a favorable view of the achievements of 
German organized labor, demonstrating how it has been able to behave 
in ways usually only associated with small countries, where a strategic 
level of action is that much easier to achieve, while giving full attention 
to the ways in which it differs from them. But it is not uncritical. Among 
the three industries considered, the story in consumer electronics is less 
successful than in the other two. Nationally, Thelen shows how Germany 
was unable to sustain levels of employment as high as in several other 
advanced economies. It is notable that, using the earlier work of Fritz 
Scharpf (“Economic and Institutional Constraints of Full-Employment 
Strategies,” pp. 257—90 in Order and Conflict in Contemporary Capital- 
ism, edited by John H. Goldthorpe [Oxford: Clarendon, 1984], she is 
able to attribute this not to restrictions imposed by German labor prac- 
tices but to the behavior of the Bundesbank. 


The Scar of Race. By Paul M. Sniderman and Thomas Piazza. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, Belknap Press, 1993. Pp. 
ix +212. $18.95. 


David O. Sears 
University of California, Los Angeles 


This book, on the role of race in the political attitudes of the white mass 
public, is something of a compromise between an academic research 
report and a trade book critiquing contemporary social scientific writings 
from a neoconservative viewpoint. Its main message is that the civil 
rights agenda, fully harmonious with “the American Creed" in the days 
of Gunnar Myrdal, now conflicts with it, thereby generating much non- 
racist white opposition (especially to affirmative action). 

The book takes on large questions. It reports a study that was innova- 
tive in a number of respects. The book takes a commendably pluralistic, 
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often imaginative, approach to empirical testing, employing both correla- 
tional and experimental techniques rather than relying solely on the often 
overused multiple regression of survey data. 

However, the decision to gear the book for a lay audience may have 
mixed consequences for its reception. The book will no doubt receive 
more than the usual attention from public intellectuals, particularly those 
ideologically in tune with its main message. As a piece of scholarship in 
an intensely researched field, however, the book is dissatisfyingly non- 
cumulative, rarely placing the authors’ new results in the context of the 
extensive empirical literature on exactly the same problems (other re- 
search on racial attitudes is cited fewer than a dozen times in toto). Also, 
its style of presentation may be too nonspecific and methodologically 
simplistic to allow scholars in the field to properly assess, much less 
accept, the authors’ claims that the book introduces “a radically new 
way of conducting studies of public opinion” (p. 11), addressing “ques- 
tions that can, for the first time, be answered” (p. 67), with findings that 
uncover “a sea change in the temper of racial politics" (p. 23). 

The book makes three specific claims. First, racism has a much smaller 
role in mass white politics than many others think it has. There is no 
“new racism” or “covert racism," just a familiar general ethnocentrism 
(derived from authoritarianism) that manifests itself variously in old- 
fashioned racial stereotypes (especially perceptions of blacks’ lack of 
work ethic) and anti-Semitism. Second, racial prejudice has only modest 
influence over attitudes toward racial policies (which instead are assessed 
on their own merits, issue by issue). Third, not being rooted in an unvary- 
ing racial prejudice, these policy attitudes are neither highly consistent 
across issues nor unusually resistant to change; rather, support varies 
across issues and responds to good arguments, allowing political coali- 
tions to be made and remade as policy proposals change. 

Three general solutions are proposed for the long-standing racial prob- 
lems of our society. Blacks need to become more responsible and hard- 
working to counter whites’ reality-based stereotypes; whites need to be 
better educated, generating more tolerance as they tie their policy atti- 
tudes more closely to their moral principles; and elite liberals need to 
generate more sensible policy proposals. 

Much of the book is framed as a long series of refutations of others’ 
claims. These adversaries are generally described, without citation, only 
in such shadowy terms as “contemporary commentators on race,” “the 
conventional wisdom,” “the new racism researchers,” “the consensus 
view,” “the common suggestion,” or “recent claims.” Since they are 
not usually identified, it is usually unclear whether these adversaries are 
social scientists, legal theorists, legislators, political activists, or op-ed 
writers. 

The lack of citation is more than just a matter of academic nicety, 
because the claims attacked by the authors often resemble straw men 
more than they do widely held theories: for example, “the response of 
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whites to specific issues of race, it is said, is so massively consistent that 
plainly the particulars of specific issues and policies are not, in them- 
selves, important” (p. 18); “White Americans respond . . . to the contem- 
porary array of racial issues en bloc, either opposing or favoring them 
across-the-board” (p. 25); “Opposition to affirmative action is said to 
be, in and of itself, racism” (p. 97); “The new racism researchers’ thrust 
has been to assert that ideology reduces to racism” (p. 120); “It is ar- 
resting to hear that individualism has become, in our time, the source of 
racism" (p. 173-74); and “It is a mistake, a deep and disfiguring mistake, 
to believe that racial politics does not take part in regular politics” (p. 
176). No well-known social scientist who works on racial attitudes holds 
these views, so far as I know. 

Do the authors make a good case for their own claims? First, do racial 
policy attitudes on different issues cluster in various separate issue 
agendas, no longer driven by a simple underlying racial prejudice gener- 
ating consistent antiblack (or problack) viewpoints? The authors do dis- 
tinguish three separate “agendas” but present no direct test of cross-issue 
inconsistency, such as a factor or cluster analysis, nor any evidence that 
such inconsistency has increased over time. 

Does racial prejudice no longer have much influence over racial policy 
preferences? Again, the authors present no comparisons over time. Cur- 
rently, however, opposition to the “social welfare” agenda (e.g., the call 
for more government spending on blacks) is linked to whites’ stereotypes 
of blacks’ lack of work ethic and to both prejudice and general conserva- 
tism (p. 117). Opposition to the “equal treatment” agenda (e.g., fair 
housing) stems from prejudice, not ideology (pp. 123, 126). The authors 
do not assess the origins of opposition to the “race conscious” agenda, 
because they say that for busing and affirmative action “there is scarcely 
any support for either among whites” (p. 130; notwithstanding the data 
showing that 25% of whites support each policy and 50% support minor- 
ity set-asides; see pp. 131, 133). These findings resemble those from many 
other studies: strong prejudice effects for all racial issues, with general 
political racial ideology or nonracial traditional values making an inde- 
pendent contribution on more contemporary issues. 

Will whites change their racial policy preferences, given good argu- 
ments? Some experiments are presented that report attitude change fol- 
lowing brief counterarguments. The commendable originality of this ap- 
proach is offset to some degree by selective data reporting and by an 
absence of significance tests, tests of the durability of change, or reference 
to the extensive literature showing impressive stability of racial attitudes 
over time. 

Are racial stereotypes openly expressed rather than covert? The stereo- 
type of blacks’ poor work ethic is still common and openly expressed, as 
both Kluegel (“Trends in Whites’ Explanations of the Black-White Gap 
in Socioeconomic Status, 1977—1989,” American Sociological Review 55 
[1990]: 512—25) and Bobo and Kluegel (“Opposition to Race-Targeting: 
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Self-Interest, Stratification Ideology, or Racial Attitudes?” American So- 
ciological Review 58 [1993]: 443-64) reported several years ago from GSS 
data (in work not cited by Sniderman and Piazza). 

Do racial stereotypes stem from generalized ethnocentrism, as in the 
theory of the authoritarian personality, rather than specifically from anti- 
black affect? The authors do find racial stereotypes correlated with anti- 
semitism, treated here as a surrogate for ethnocentrism. The authors 
argue that such stereotypes are also rooted in whites’ real direct experi- 
ences with blacks: “It is part of the ordinary experience of many whites 
to encounter blacks who are not trying as hard as they could to overcome 
their problems” (p. 106). However, no data are presented on whites’ 
personal experiences with blacks (or with any other group) or on the 
linkages of such experiences to whites’ policy preferences. This observa- 
tion itself risks being more stereotype based than data based. 

In the end, no evidence is presented contrary to Converse’s (“The 
Nature of Belief Systems in Mass Publics,” pp. 206—61 in Ideology and 
Discontent, edited by D. E. Apter [New York: Free Press, 1964) original 
demonstration that racial attitudes are more stable and consistent than 
other attitudes. And it is clear that racial prejudice is strongly linked to 
racial policy preferences. Many scholarly readers may be troubled by the 
concessions the authors made to trade book presentation. The book seeks 
to stimulate controversy, which is almost always healthy for scholarship. 
But effective challenges to others’ views in intensely researched areas 
are more likely to come from better documented and more convincing 
evidence. 


Sharing the Journey: Support Groups and America’s New Quest for Com- 
munity. By Robert Wuthnow. New York: Free Press, 1994. Pp. 
xiii + 463. $22.95. 


David M. Hummon 
Holy Cross College 


In Sharing the Journey, Robert Wuthnow invites a diverse audience to 
explore the character and significance of the small-group movement in 
contemporary American society. Speaking to movement participants and 
clergy as well as academics, he offers a highly readable analysis of the 
contributions of support groups to individual well-being, spirituality, and 
community life. Although sympathetic to the movement, Wuthnow 
writes not as an apologist but as a scholar, concerned with understanding 
the movement as it both enriches and limits human experience. 

Sharing the Journey combines survey analysis with qualitative re- 
search to construct an exceptionally rich interpretation of small-group 
life. Using a representative sample of the U.S. public that includes more 
than 1,000 small-group members, Wuthnow provides the first national 
analysis of the demographics of group membership, of the varied types 
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of groups, of the motives people have for joining groups, and of group 
dynamics. Drawing on the work of 15 research associates, Wuthnow also 
incorporates ethnographic interviews and observations into his presenta- 
tion. These materials enable him not only to illustrate survey findings 
with flesh-and-blood examples but also to explore questions of group 
process and cultural meaning. 

Wuthnow offers compelling evidence that small groups have become 
a significant feature of the U.S. landscape. Currently, 40% of the U.S. 
public report that they participate in a small group “that meets regularly 
and provides support or caring for those who participate in it" (p. 395). 
Moreover, such participation is distributed across the diverse groups that 
compose U.S. society. Though women, older individuals, and better edu- 
cated Americans are somewhat more likely to join groups, such demo- 
graphic differences are modest, and other social cleavages that frequently 
divide Americans—race, income, region, community size—are even less 
consequential. Such inclusive participation is encouraged by a wide di- 
versity of groups. Of contemporary support groups, Wuthnow estimates 
that 2996 are adult Sunday school classes, 2596 are Bible study groups 
of different forms, 12.596 are self-help groups (4 in 10 of these are related 
to addiction), and the remaining 3396 are special interest groups (these 
are divided equally among groups devoted to book discussion, politics 
and current events, and sports and hobbies). Though members of these 
diverse groups report receiving many types of support from their groups, 
these groups excel in providing communal and emotional support, help- 
ing participants to overcome feelings of isolation, providing encourage- 
ment, teaching self-acceptance, and nourishing self-esteem. 

Wuthnow attributes the growth of the small-group movement during 
the last three and a half decades to its cultivation of a sense of community 
and of the sacred. Although Wuthnow places this quest for community 
in the context of a breakdown of such traditional sources of communal 
ties as neighborhood, he argues that support groups are expressive of the 
very social forces that make them personally advantageous and socially 
adaptive. At once formally organized groups with leaders, goals, and 
schedules and at the same time small, voluntary, relatively fluid, nonde- 
manding, and caring, support groups paradoxically provide a formally 
structured informality, a rationalization of intimacy. As such, they not 
only offer a sense of community to members but they also transform the 
very ways that Americans experience and think about community. Such a 
transformation, Wuthnow suggests, may well involve social and personal 
costs, such as a weakened sense of the nature of commitment and a 
narrowing of social horizons. 

Wuthnow emphasizes that the growth of the support-group movement 
must also be understood as an expression of people's search for the sa- 
cred. He argues that this function of small groups is not indicative of 
secularization but of the very strength of contemporary religious life. 
The support-group movement has been actively supported by church 
organizations, which have provided facilities, leaders, and a common 
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culture of caring. Many Americans join support groups explicitly to en- 
rich their faith or grow spiritually, and members report that they feel 
spiritually nurtured by their groups. Although such enrichment is culti- 
vated by group opportunities to discuss religious texts or pray, Wuthnow 
documents that such growth is particularly encouraged by providing a 
context in which personal stories are told and imbued with spiritual 
meaning. Here again, however, Wuthnow suggests that the small-group 
movement’s engagement with spirituality may be transforming the very 
ways that Americans conceive of the sacred. For example, the intimacy, 
caring, and self-directed nature of support-group culture may be domesti- 
cating conceptions of God, cultivating a God of love rather than obedi- 
ence, of personal needs rather than social justice, of immediate, prag- 
matic ends rather than transcendence and worship. 

Wuthnow’s interpretation of the support-group movement in terms of 
religious and communal dimensions of U.S. life is both complex and 
provocative. Though support groups clearly serve the needs of the indi- 
vidualistic self of contemporary U.S. culture, Wuthnow demonstrates 
that such groups also encourage members to become more active in their 
community through volunteer work. Such findings suggest that support 
groups may sometimes function as mediating institutions, turning Ameri- 
cans outward toward the larger society as well as inward toward the self. 
Such arguments, theoretically informed and empirically grounded, make 
Sharing the Journey a compelling social analysis of a significant facet of 
USS. life. 


Goodness Personified: The Emergence of Gifted Children. By Leslie Mar- 
golin. New York: Aldine de Gruyter, 1994. Pp. xxiii - 181. $37.95 (cloth); 
$18.95 (paper). 


Spencer E. Cahill 
Skidmore College 


Enrollments in social problems and deviance classes attest to the allure 
of the socially forbidden and troubling. But Leslie Margolin’s fascinating 
and informative book should turn some heads, for it perceptibly reveals 
the scholarly charms and rewards of focusing attention on the socially 
valued. 

Margolin takes the reader on an intriguing historical journey. The 
book begins by discussing the eugenic origins of the gifted-child move- 
ment, follows the rhetorical twists and turns of the movement’s scholarly 
allies, and passes through an all too brief ethnographic chapter about a 
counseling center for gifted children and their families. There are numer- 
ous stops along the way to theoretically digest the empirically lush pan- 
orama. 

As Margolin documents, the founders of the gifted-child movement 
reportedly discovered not only cognitively but also physically, morally, 
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and spiritually gifted youngsters. These founders were not troubled that 
these little ubermensch almost invariably came from affluent, respectable, 
and lily-white families. It made perfect scientific and common sense to 
them. Exceptional goodness was an inheritance rather than an accom- 
plishment. Margolin then shows how gifted-child scholars later re- 
nounced their forerunners' unfashionable class and racial bias without 
renouncing the core belief that goodness is endowed. Admirably self- 
critical and gracious in the face of criticism, they rhetorically ducked 
responsibility for what they and their forerunners had wrought. For ex- 
ample, they shifted the blame for the underrepresentation of African- 
Americans among gifted children from faulty genes to dulling environ- 
ments, safely avoiding taking any blame themselves. Vet, despite their 
self-serving rhetoric, Margolin does not question the sincerity or motives 
of gifted-child crusaders. Rather, he convincingly argues that they, like 
everyone else, are oblivious to their own reality-constructing work and 
its consequences. 

However, Margolin makes it abundantly clear that gifted-child schol- 
arship has been and remains passionately partisan. Its purpose is to pro- 
mote special and segregated education for gifted children as variously 
defined and identified. Over the years, gifted-child scholars have argued 
that the exceptional talents of gifted children are squandered in class- 
rooms with ordinary students and teachers, where they are woefully mis- 
understood. They also question parents’ ability to keep up with their 
prodigious offspring. Margolin is justifiably impressed by these scholars’ 
rhetorical success and genius. They created a victim without weakness— 
the gifted child—and a type of villain who is fully redeemable—the 
ordinary and uninformed peer, teacher, or parent. 

As Margolin documents, no one is more persuaded by the rhetoric of 
the gifted-child crusaders than its authors. They are oblivious to the 
possibility that exceptional educational opportunities might produce 
gifted children. They are obliviously silent about the possibility that ordi- 
nary children might benefit from those same educational opportunities. 
And they are oblivious to the possibility that their success in securing 
public funds for gifted children’s special education might be at the ex- 
pense of their more ordinary peers. Like their predecessors, contemporary 
crusaders for gifted children and the professional experts who nurture 
the goodness of its young personifications are convinced that goodness is 
endowed. As Margolin illustrates with transcribed excerpts of counseling 
sessions recorded at a center for gifted children, once a child 1s designated 
gifted, those professionals view almost everything he or she does as symp- 
tomatic of his or her gifts. Through Margolin’s social constructionist lens, 
the counselors’ tortured interpretations of their gifted clients’ words and 
deeds are almost comical. Yet the counselors are deadly serious, and that 
sobering thought dilutes their unintended humor. 

Margolin’s social constructionist parable has many theoretical morals. 
I will only mention two here. First, Margolin’s astute analysis of how 
the socially constructed category of gifted children diminishes their peers 
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suggests that we can learn much about the socially bad, ugly, and just 
plain ordinary from studying the social construction of goodness. As Mar- 
golin illustrates, images of goodness create, by implicit contrast, images 
of evil and mediocrity. Second, Margolin’s critical examination of educa- 
tional programs for gifted children confirms Foucault’s contention that 
the exercise of power has become less punitive and more seductive and, 
consequently, more effective. Those programs entice conformity with the 
lure of enhanced status and the promise of future success. As Margolin 
argues, it is a temptation and power that few children or parents can 
resist. 

I have not done justice in this brief review to the empirical bounty, 
theoretical insights, and scholarly pleasures of this thin volume. Though 
Margolin repeatedly interrupts the reader’s pleasure by dropping names 
and by relying too heavily on these persons’ arcane expressions, this is a 
minor irritation. Readers who politely ignore it will be richly rewarded. 
This book is a treat and deserves a wide audience among students of 
social life, whatever their substantive interests. There are lessons for all 
of us in its pages. 


Leaving Home before Marriage: Ethnicity, Familism, and Generational 
Relationships. By Frances K. Goldscheider and Calvin Goldscheider. 
Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 1993. Pp. xvit+242. $27.50. 


William G. Axinn 
Pennsylvania State University 


The rapidly rising incidence of nonfamily living over the past four de- 
cades is one of the most dramatic changes to sweep American society in 
recent times. Although the extent of this change has been documented, 
relatively little is known about the factors that have produced this dra- 
matic change. Furthermore, evidence suggests that nonfamily living has 
important consequences for many areas of social life, including both fam- 
ily formation and gender relations, so that understanding the causes of 
nonfamily living is a crucial step toward explanations of many recent 
soclal changes. In their book Leaving Home before Marriage, Gold- 
scheider and Goldscheider turn to individual-level data (the High School 
and Beyond surveys) to explore the factors that are associated with non- 
family living in early adulthood. The Goldscheiders ground their explora- 
tion in theories of ethnicity, familism, and intergenerational relation- 
ships, so that the individual-level results provide important clues about 
these aggregate-level social changes. The book provides the most compre- 
hensive examination of the causes of variations in nonfamily living to 
date, and as such it is important reading for a broad range of social 
scientists. 

The chapers of Leaving Home before Marriage begin with a description 
of premarital residential independence (PRI) and the relationship be- 
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tween expectations for this independence and actual behavior. Then 
Goldscheider and Goldscheider build a systematic causal model of factors 
affecting PRI. They begin with factors that are exogenous to the lives of 
young adults, namely their racial and ethnic heritage, and build toward 
more proximate causes of young people’s behavior, including religion, 
religiosity, and attitudes about relationships to parents, gender relations, 
and marriage. The later chapters address intergenerational effects on 
PRI by examining the effects of family structure, parental resources, 
intergenerational resource transfers, and parental expectations. The book 
provides parallel analyses of expectations and behavior that continually 
emphasize the factors that influence both or one and not the other. Re- 
sults build toward the general theme that family-oriented values, the 
family context, and other family members (parents) are central determi- 
nants of individuals’ expectations of and experiences with nonfamily 
living. 

The highlights of the book are a number of findings that reach beyond 
nonfamily living per se to provide insights into the causes of behavior 
more generally. The book joins previous studies by demonstrating that 
young people’s expectations are important determinants of their subse- 
quent behavior, even when controlling for factors that predict both ex- 
pectations and behavior. The analyses also show that parental expecta- 
tions are an important determinant of young people’s behavior, even 
when the young people’s own expectations are taken into account. This 
work also adds to the literature indicating that attitudes about a range 
of family relationships are important influences on young people’s lives. 
Thus, the results demonstrate the important role family context plays in 
shaping the lives of young people, including subjective aspects of family 
context. 

The most conspicuous omission from this book is the word “cohabita- 
tion.” The same decades that have seen the dramatic rise in nonfamily 
living have seen an equally dramatic rise in nonmarital cohabitation. 
Many of the factors that the authors show increase the likelihood of 
PRI also increase the likelihood of premarital cohabitation. The authors’ 
definition of PRI appears to include cohabitors, so it is difficult to tell 
whether results are primarily produced by effects on cohabitation or ef- 
fects on other forms of residential independence (living alone or with 
housemates). The addition of cohabitation to both the conceptual frame- 
work guiding the analyses and the analyses themselves would have clari- 
fied and strengthened the book’s contribution. On the other hand, recent 
work on living arrangements suggests substantial fractions of those who 
experience a premarital cohabitation experience residential independence 
first. Thus, analyses of cohabitation would also be strengthened by taking 
other forms of PRI directly into account. 

While providing as comprehensive a picture as possible, given the 
limitation to one data set, Leaving Home before Marriage also provides 
an atlas filled with tantalizing directions for new research. Additional 
measures of family values and family relationships are likely to enhance 
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our understanding of the processes leading to residential independence. 
In fact, a better understanding of familism may improve our insights 
into many aspects of family behavior. The authors’ observation that 
living arrangements are at least as much household-level decisions as 
individual-level decisions should spur researchers to develop better theo- 
ries of family and household influences, along with collecting more com- 
prehensive data from other household members. The authors’ prediction 
that levels of nonfamily living are likely to rise should also motivate more 
aggressive research on the consequences of nonfamily living. Of course, 
research on these consequences needs to distinguish between nonmarital 
cohabitation and other forms of nonfamily living. 

Undoubtedly this book will be the starting point for these and other 
important avenues of future research. It provides a comprehensive exam- 
ination of the determinants of nonfamily living, insights into the causes 
of behavior more generally, and an outstanding foundation for further 
research. Therefore I recommend it highly. 


Out of the Garden: Toys and Children’s Culture in the Age of TV Market- 
ing. By Stephen Kline. London: Verso, 1993. Pp. x+ 406. $34.95. 


Gary Alan Fine 
University of Georgia 


Some titles say it all. Readers of this journal will already have guessed 
what the theme of Stephen Kline’s engaging, if unsurprising, volume is. 
The snakes in Kline’s Eden are marketing managers. Kline (p. 23) avers: 
“The shadow that marketing casts upon our most cherished means of 
cultural expression is now too ominous to be viewed naively.” Those 
who cherish their naiveté have only themselves to blame. To suggest that 
Out of the Garden lacks the element of surprising revelation, of course, 
does not suggest that the work is without interest, nor does it demonstrate 
that Kline’s thesis is inaccurate. That Chicken Little was overly worried 
does not mean that there is never a cause for alarm. 

For Kline the fundamental threat from marketing involves its invasion 
and alteration of children’s culture, not the economic vulnerability of 
youth. As many others have done before him, Kline frets that our contem- 
porary culture of consumption, particularly the animated Saturday morn- 
ing visual ghetto, has corrupted a purer, precapitalist children’s culture. 
This precapitalist culture did not, as Kline notes, disappear all at once 
but has been vitiated by a gradual process in which children’s innocence 
has been corrupted by encroachments of external, materialist, adult 
forces. One of the strengths of Kline’s analysis is the space devoted to 
the marketing of play and children’s literature prior to the advent of 
television culture and spinoff toys. 

The decision of whether to embrace Kline’s vision—with its attendant 
values—is perhaps more a matter of preference than of evidence. Surely 
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one cannot deny that children’s culture has been altered over the centu- 
ries, decades, and days, but the specification and evaluation of this 
change is a greater challenge. 

The frequently presented argument that children’s culture used to be 
cut off from the culture of adults is difficult to embrace, because children 
have simultaneously been incorporated and expelled from the domains 
of adult life. Children have been incorporated into both adult media and 
adult-dominated institutions (schools, day care, youth sports, camps); 
yet, simultaneously, and without grace, they have become increasingly 
removed from the community of adults. Children are colonized in their 
own specialized institutions, guarded by adults paid for that task. The 
multiage community of the streets has been lost except in some quadrants 
of the inner city. 

Children develop, as they always have, a relationship to the culture 
of the adult world, but the relationship is more instrumentally grounded 
than expressively linked. Children do not find themselves in the world 
of adults, so much as they now find adults crouching at the edges of their 
world, controlling, protecting, and tempting. Kline does not argue that 
children should be brought into the world of adults, nor does he wish 
that children be left alone to make their own market choices; rather he 
embraces the legitimacy of adult regulation of children’s culture— 
switching one set of adult controllers for another. Such regulation need 
not be a bad thing, but it is most explicitly an ideological choice—a 
choice that is not grounded on demonstrable harm to children but on 
demonstrable affronts to adult beliefs of how childhood should be orga- 
nized. 

At its best, Out of the Garden explains the diversity of the themes of 
children’s culture. Kline reminds us that the representations of popular 
culture aimed at the young permit children to embrace a diverse range 
of identities; he properly is suspicious of those who suggest that all chil- 
dren’s culture is violent or materialistic. Yet, he retreats into the romantic 
complaint that we have failed “to make the marketplace a positive cul- 
tural force in contemporary society” (p. 350), casually assuming the 
definition of what such a positive force might be. 

If the world of children’s culture is a true market, then it should 
respond to the demands of its customers. The fact that it is not satisfac- 
tory for many adults suggests either that it is a free market and the 
problem is with the consumers, or that it is not and the problem is with 
those elements that prevent it from being a true free market (where the 
most desired products would survive), or that it is some combination of 
the two. 

To the extent that the problem is with the child consumers, then adults 
must be involved to “inspire children with high ideals or positive images 
of the personality, provide stories which help them adjust to life’s tribula- 
tions or promote play activities that are most help to their maturation” 
(p. 350). Kline seems to say that adults must provide children with what 
they need but not what they would freely choose. The media, as improper 
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guides, have structured the identity and imagination of children, blunting 
creativity. Yet, this bracing notion cuts against the image of the vol- 
ume—from the title on—that children have been led “out of the garden” 
by amoral marketers. The question becomes not Will children be led? 
but Who will be the Pied Pipers? 

If the problem is the market, then perhaps we should permit a greater 
flowering of competition in which successful products will be available 
to be chosen by the consumers themselves. Do we have enough faith in 
children to let them make their own choices? 

Most subversively, some might suggest that perhaps the world we live 
in is, despite our anxieties, the best of all possible worlds: a romanticism 
of media-saturated kids. The growth of children’s culture, from this per- 
spective, does not demand our concern. 


Careers and Creativity: Social Forces in the Arts. By Harrison C. White. 
Boulder, Colo.: Westview, 1993. Pp. xviii-- 219. $55.00 (cloth); $16.95 
(paper). 


Diana Crane 
University of Pennsylvania 


Careers and Creativity is intended to provide an introduction to the soci- 
ology of art for undergraduates. The book focuses on interactions be- 
tween the artist and his (seldom her) social and cultural environment and 
relationships between social identities and the arts. 

The book proceeds by examining a variety of cases that exemplify 
White's theses in various ways. llis first example is that of the Pre- 
Raphaelites, a group of 19th-century English artists and craftsmen. 
White argues that the Pre-Raphaelites’ conception of their artistic iden- 
tity shaped the public's perception of its own class identity. In chapter 3, 
he presents his perspective on the relationship between personal identity, 
narrative, style, and artistic careers. To paraphrase a statement later in 
the book, the arts are a celebration of identities and an accounting of 
relations between identities (p. 121). I suspect that undergraduates will 
find this chapter particularly dense. 

In chapter 4, White deals with major shifts in style, mainly in the arts 
but also briefly in popular culture, arguing that stylistic changes require 
changes in the social organization of art worlds. Here he draws from his 
classic book on 19th-century French artists (Harrison C. White and Cyn- 
thia A. White, Canvases and Careers [New York: Wiley, 1965]) and case 
studies by other authors (e.g., M. Baxandall, The Limewood Sculptures 
of Renaissance Germany [New Haven, Conn.: Vale University Press, 
1980.]. The following chapter presents notions of agency and the ways 
in which minorities and ethnic groups, for example, use the arts to con- 
struct social boundaries. 

Chapter 6 analyzes the problems of a particular performing art, the 
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theatre. Curiously, White attempts to map the institutional system of the 
U.S. theatre and its current dilemmas without discussing DiMaggio and 
Stenberg’s extensive study of the resident theatre (“Conformity and Di- 
versity in American Resident Theatres,” pp. 116-39 in Art, Ideology, 
and Politics, edited by J. Balfe and M. J. Wyszomirski [New York: 
Praeger, 1985]. 

Chapter 7 uses case studies of artists who are former students and 
personal friends of the author to examine the problems of artistic careers. 
Simpson’s systematic study of artists’ careers in SoHo (SoHo: The Artist 
in the City [Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1981) is cited but not 
discussed. The fact that opportunities for artistic careers have generally 
been much less available to women than to men is ignored. In the con- 
cluding chapter, White laments the lack of support for the arts in the 
United States but makes no reference to the extensive literature on arts 
policy that documents and elaborates this theme. 

The arts and artists are presented as unambiguously good for society 
and for the individual (e.g., ^No ordinary book like this one can ade- 
quately convey to you the magic of art's levels of reality" [p. 191). There 
is no discussion of the fact that, because the arts are supported by social 
elites, they typically support the interests of social elites. The ambiguous 
relationship between avant-garde artists and social elites (e.g., govern- 
ment and business), which has been the subject of numerous articles and 
books, has been deliberately omitted (see p. xv). 

Careers and Creativity provides a highly selective view of the field 
using a writing style that is variously colloquial, patronizing, often ab- 
struse, and punctuated with lengthy quotations from other authors. The 
book contains many important and interesting ideas, but too often they 
remain too abstract, in spite of copious examples, or insufficiently devel- 
oped. The book might be useful as a text in an undergraduate course on 
the sociology of art in conjunction with other readings. Discussion of 
popular culture is too brief to justify its use in a course on popular 
culture. One nice touch at the end of each chapter is a list of suggestions 
for field studies students might do themselves, but the lack of summaries 
and conclusions at the end of chapters is a serious handicap in a theoreti- 
cally oriented text aimed at an undergraduate audience. 

At times, White appears to have set himself the task of creating a 
sociology of art, as if it did not already exist. Sociological studies that 
would have illustrated the points he is making are often ignored. The 
author invokes art-worlds and production-of-culture perspectives, but 
relevant literature from these approaches is often ignored. Throughout 
the book, White prefers to discuss humanists and the unpublished writ- 
ings of his graduate and undergraduate students rather than social scien- 
tists; some relevant studies by the latter are cited in lists of recommended 
readings at the end of each chapter. This is an approach one might have 
taken 20 years ago, but, given the extent of the development of the 
sociology of art since then, it is a pity that an exciting and important 
field was not better served by this author. 
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All Things to All People: The Catholic Church Confronts the AIDS Crisis. 
By Mark R. Kowalewski. Albany: State University of New York Press, 
1994. Pp. viii + 167. $14.95. 


Jim Wolf 
University of Chicago 


Outsiders to the Roman Catholic Church are frequently puzzled by and 
often critical of the apparent contradictions within the church. The 
church hierarchy pronounces clear dictates regarding birth control and 
extramarital sex, while the laity apparently ignores them. The same priest 
who preaches that homosexual activity is a sin might be among the most 
active proponents of compassion toward gay people with AIDS. How 
should we understand these discrepancies? 

In his book AH Things to AU People: The Catholic Church Confronts 
the AIDS Crisis, Mark Kowalewski offers evidence that these paradoxes 
are not just explainable but are the necessary means by which the church 
can effectively deal with the AIDS crisis and still remain true to its official 
teachings. The main dilemma of the church regarding AIDS is to fulfill 
its duty to minister to people with AIDS (particularly gay people) while 
standing fast on its policy regarding homosexual activity. Priests, because 
they provide both teaching and pastoral care to the laity, hold an impor- 
tant intermediate position. In their position as mediators between the 
policy-setting hierarchy and the faithful who are expected to follow those 
policies, priests play the necessary role of “good cop." This allows disen- 
franchised members of the church to come to a negotiated reconciliation 
with the church if such an end is necessary to assure their continued 
commitment to the church as a whole. 

Kowalewski begins his work with a brief discussion of the church as 
a complex organization exemplifying a traditional authority structure. 
He discusses how priests maintain stability in the organization by making 
compromises as needed in their interactions with the laity. The laity view 
priests as holders of church authority bestowed upon them by the church 
hierarchy. He discusses the social and medical contexts that were current 
in the late 1980s, when most of the work was written. 

Using an ethnographic approach, Kowalewski conducted 32 60—90 
minute interviews with priests in the Los Angeles area in 1987—88. Most 
of the interviewees were known to the current director of the AIDS 
ministry for the archdiocese as being active in ministering to AIDS pa- 
tients. Rather than start with specific hypotheses formulated in a particu- 
lar theoretical framework, Kowalewski chose to use a “grounded theory” 
approach, allowing the theoretical construct to emerge from the data 
(Barney G. Glaser and Anselm Strauss, The Discovery of Grounded The- 
ory [New York: Aldine, 1967]. The author also reviewed many published 
statements from the church hierarchy and included them in his analysis. 

Kowalewski's review of official documents related to AIDS revealed 
that reactions by the U.S. bishops diverged from those of the Vatican. 
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Papal statements still asserted the air of Roma locuta, causa finita (Rome 
has spoken, the matter is settled). In other words, those who wish to be 
saved and welcomed back into the church must profess the evil of their 
ways and repent. American bishops were less demanding, focusing much 
of their teaching on the need to care for those with AIDS and not treat 
them with disdain. 

When forced to educate about AIDS, most priests do not go beyond 
the official teaching of the church. While they will not publicly promote 
the use of condoms, they will denounce the treatment of people with 
AIDS as social lepers and promote more compassionate understanding 
of their situation. Preventive education was not a high priority to the 
priests interviewed. 

Perhaps the most important activity performed by church members is 
ministering to people with AIDS. Priests perform various roles in this 
regard: companion, counselor (for the patient and the patient's family), 
spiritual guide, and minister. When challenged by the situation of helping 
a gay person with AIDS who requests reassurance, most priests inter- 
viewed resort to a negotiation strategy in which they search for some 
common ground between the patient and the church. The conclusions 
reached might never be professed from a pulpit, but they fulfill the 
priest's desire to provide care to a dying person in need of ministry. The 
result is that “while organizational administrators set official policy, such 
policy is then translated by practitioners into working knowledge so they 
can implement organizational goals and ‘get the job done’” (p. 113). 
The author points out that while some may view the activities of priests 
as evidence of the decline of church authority, such activities are not 
considered evidence of a change in policy until those policies are changed 
by church officials. 

Kowalewski’s work provides a valuable look into two dimensions 
(public teaching and pastoral care) of how the church functions in the 
face of a moral crisis. His theoretical arguments meander somewhat, but 
this probably results from his grounded theory approach. In sum, this 
book will be of most use to those interested in gaining insight into how 
apparent contradictions within the church are actually necessary reac- 
tions to a crisis that threatens its internal stability. 


The Social Control of Religious Zeal: A Study of Organizational Contra- 
dictions. By Jon Miller. New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers University Press, 
1994. Pp. xvi--238. $48.00. 


Adam B. Seligman 
University of Colorado 


While there are many Weber scholars, there are few practitioners of 


Weberian sociology. Jon Miller is one of that dwindling number of sociol- 
ogists who take Weber seriously, that is, who use Weberian methods and 
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concepts as working tools of their trade, as heuristic devices to explain 
the social reality they confront in their research. Setting out to explain 
the persistence—for close to two centuries—of the Pietistic Basel Mission 
to Ghana, Miller’s analysis uses a Weberian problematique in the most 
illuminating and interesting of ways. It is therefore a book not of We- 
berian theory but of Weberian sociology as utilized by a fine craftsman. 
Miller’s analysis is oriented toward elucidating the interweaving of 
ideas and structures, to the way a certain set of beliefs—in authority, 
discipline, the establishment of a new “community of belief’ and the role 
of Christianity in black Africa—influenced the mission’s organizational 
structure and the consequences thereof. This analysis is carried out 
against a lucidly presented background of the mission’s history (including 
similarities with and differences from other missions) and—what was of 
particular interest—-a detailed intergenerational study of the mission’s 
membership. The author’s class analysis of both the mission leadership 
and the rank and file and also his joining of “ideal” with “material” 
interests in explaining what motivated servants, shoemakers, weavers, 
cabinetmakers, bakers, and farmers from the villages and towns of south- 
ern Germany (especially Wurttemberg) to emigrate as missionaries to 
sub-Saharan Africa is a model of what this type of analysis should be. 
While not reducing the evangelical vocation to a crude set of material 
determinants, Miller’s analysis provides a crucial dimension to our un- 
derstanding, not only of the mission’s place within the broader transfor- 
mations of the 19th century, but of the organizational constraints and 
tensions of the mission itself. Miller’s explanation of the missionaries in 
terms of the “search of many young Wurttembergers for a productive 
and moral role in a materially changing world” (p. 47) exemplifies well 
his sensitivity to the ideal interests of the social actors while not ab- 
stracting them for the very real material and social structural conditions 
within which they lived their lives and sought to maximize their goals. 
Perhaps the heart of the book is the chapters devoted to authority, 
discipline, and the contradictions of organizational life. The author 
presents a careful study of how different modes of legitimation— 
charismatic, traditional, and legal-rational (or bureaucratic)— were inter- 
woven at various levels of the organization structure at the Basel Mission. 
Discipline was, as the author shows, a crucial aspect both of the mission’s 
structure of authority and of its perseverance over time. Yet this disci- 
pline often stood in contrast to both the potential and real expression 
of the charismatic impulse which is also at the heart of all evangelical 
activity—indeed part of its very definition from the period of late antiq- 
uity on. Both, moreover, stood in tension with the more bureaucratic 
formulas and legal-contractual ties (between the missionaries in the field 
and the committee in Basel) that defined the terms of service, the woof 
and weave of the organizational flow of life. 
The author is at his best in these sections when describing the empirical 
reality, the myriad forms of mutual control and surveillance (most espe- 
cially in the practice of “mutual watching” dictated by the committee 
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and carried out by the missionaries), the restriction of freedom in the life 
of the missionaries, the nature of the formal ties between them and the 
committee (ties of almost total subservience to a patriarchal authority), 
and so on. His analysis of the contradictions between the different forms 
of authority is restricted, however, mostly to a study of how certain 
individuals reacted in innovative ways to challenges in the field only to 
meet the approbation of the ruling committee. The author’s study of the 
organizational tension between deviance and creativity, as exemplified 
in the lives of three individuals, is itself a fine microstudy of the type of 
contradiction that plagues tightly structured organizational frameworks. 
Equally exemplary is his study of how the terms of solidarity defined by 
the practice of mutual surveillance tended at times to erode the basis of 
solidarity itself. In themselves, however, these studies do not give us 
more generalized (and generalizable) insights into the structural contra- 
dictions that inhere in the interweaving of different forms of authority 
in one organizational framework. This is perhaps a necessary trade-off, 
given the rich ethnographic detail of the analysis. In sum, the author 
successfully integrates an organizational analysis with a deep sensitivity 
to both the cognitive and structural dimensions of how a particular ideal 
of social order was institutionalized in a given time and place. 


The Problem of Order: What Unites and Divides Society. By Dennis H. 
Wrong. New York: Free Press, 1994. Pp. x+354. $24.95. 


Satoshi Kanazawa 
Cornell University 


The problem of order is one of the most important in all of the social 
sciences. Given that human beings are at least capable of behaving in 
selfish and egoistic ways, how is society possible? How can they cooperate 
with each other to produce social order? In many social scientists’ minds, 
this question is inseparably associated with Hobbes, so much so that 
“the problem of order” and “the Hobbesian problem” are often used 
interchangeably. A major contribution of Dennis Wrong’s The Problem 
of Order: What Unites and Divides Soctety, is to remove this profound 
question from the exclusive domain of Hobbes. Wrong discusses how 
Locke, Rousseau, Freud, Marx, and Parsons all wrote on this problem 
and suggested their solutions. 

In order both to conceptually refine the problem of order and to ac- 
knowledge the contribution of others, Wrong distinguishes two versions 
of the problem. One, which he calls the “hobbesian/freudian problem,” 
or the problem of socialization, relates to how individuals can overcome 
their asocial nature in order to cooperate with each other. The other, 
which Wrong calls the “marxian problem,” addresses intergroup con- 
flict. (Wrong uses the lowercase to emphasize that, although they deserve 
credit for properly defining the problem, their solutions were unsatisfac- 
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tory.) While the marxian problem of intergroup conflict assumes at least a 
partial solution of the hobbesian/freudian problem (there can be no in- 
tergroup conflict unless members of each group can cooperate with each 
other within the group), solutions to both are necessary for social order. 
Wrong correctly points out that many past writers have completely over- 
looked this important distinction. It is not clear, however, why Wrong 
equates the hobbesian problem with the problem of socialization. Hobbes’s 
solution to the problem of order, Leviathan, unlike Freud’s solution of 
proper development of superego, does not require socialization of individu- 
als into social and moral beings. In fact, it is precisely because such social- 
ization is difficult that Leviathan is necessary to guarantee order. 

This book is a product of a lifetime of deep thinking and incredibly 
wide reading, and anyone interested in the problem of order should read 
it. Wrong often meanders and digresses from the main topic, but he asks 
some of the intellectually most stimulating questions when he does, such 
as, Why do individuals seek social approval? Why do we care what 
others think of us as long as they don’t physically molest us? (p. 69). 

Perhaps the most frustrating thing about this book is that, while it exten- 
sively addresses and discusses it, it nevertheless fails to answer the question 
posed in the book’s subtitle: What unites and divides society? Wrong does 
not offer his own solution or theory of social order. He does offer, however, 
a very casual account of how order is produced: “Repeated interactions 
give rise to habits. They are perceived by the actors and become expecta- 
tions in the sense of predictions or anticipations of behavior. Aware of what 
is expected by the other, each actor feels constrained to live up to the expec- 
tation, partly out of a feeling that the other will be irritated, offended, or 
disappointed if the expectation is not fulfilled. In short, interaction gener- 
ates habits; perceived, they become reciprocal expectations; in addition to 
their purely predictive and anticipatory nature, sensitivity to them endows 
them with a constraining or even an obligatory character” (p. 48). Or as 
Wrong summarizes, “Social order consists of people’s expectations which 
are, by and large, or most of the time, borne out because other people are 
aware of them and live up to them” (p. 57). 

As Wrong himself recognizes, it would be “a great mistake to regard 
the above account as even approximating an adequate explanation of 
social order, for there is a huge gaping hole in it” (p. 59). In his mind, 
“What is omitted is any discussion of motivation, of the human wants, 
feelings, and impulses that undergird and set in motion the whole process 
of social interaction out of which relatively stable institutions develop” 
(p. 59). This question is important, but to me the largest missing link in 
Wrong’s account of social order above is the process whereby “con- 
straining” and “obligatory” norms thus created actually produce norma- 
tive behavior. The existence of norms is different from the existence of 
normative behavior; not all norms are effectively enforced. And it seems 
naive to believe that human beings obey norms just because other people 
would be “irritated, offended, and disappointed” if they did not. 

Perhaps it is not fair to criticize Wrong for his failure to offer a general 
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theory of social order. For he, in his autobiography, specifically denounces 
general theories in sociology; he believes that historical knowledge is suffi- 
cient to explain the empirical world (“Imagining the Real,” Authors of 
Their Own Lives: Intellectual Autobiographies by Twenty American Soci- 
ologists, edited by Bennet M. Berger [Berkeley and Los Angeles: Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1990]. Nor is it his aim in this book to provide his 
own solution to the problem. “The aim of the present book is less to review 
comprehensively past discussions of the problem than to present a new, 
conceptually sharper statement of it" (p. 13). In my mind, Wrong reviews 
past discussions quite well, and he does indeed present a conceptually 
sharper statement of the problem of order. But those of us who seek the (or 
at least a) solution to this profound question, in the form of an empirically 
testable general theory of social order, must look elsewhere. 


The Frankfurt School: Its History, Theories, and Political Significance. 
By Rolf Wiggershaus. Cambridge, Mass.: MIT Press, 1994. Pp. ix + 787. 
$60.00. 


Douglas Kellner 
University of Texas at Austin 


Wiggershaus's monumental study of the history and intellectual trajec- 
tory of the Frankfurt school uses archival sources, interviews, and com- 
prehensive analysis of published works to provide the most complete and 
up-to-date account of the development and contributions of one of the 
century's most influential group of scholars. Originally located within 
the Institute of Social Research in Frankfurt, the group— which included 
Max Horkheimer, T. W. Adorno, Erich Fromm, Friedrich Pollock, Her- 
bert Marcuse, Leo Lowenthal, and their other associates—helped set the 
agenda for much social theory in the turbulent era from the 1930s through 
the 1960s. Through their influence on Jürgen Habermas and his associates, 
and on other social theorists and critics throughout the world, the Frank- 
furt school continues to be an important force in the contemporary era. 
The translation of Wiggershaus's superb study, originally published in 
German in 1986, is therefore extremely welcome: anyone interested in 
contemporary social theory should read this book. Wiggershaus expli- 
cates the key positions of the Frankfurt school's critical theory of society 
and brilliantly traces its evolution and development. He lays bare for the 
first time the complex relations between various members of the group 
and raises serious questions concerning their positions at various times; 
thus the text is, in the best sense, a critical historiography. 
Wiggershaus's text includes detailed discussions of the Frankfurt 
school's metatheory and their general theoretical positions, as well as 
their substantive contributions to contemporary social theory and criti- 
cism. Those unfamiliar with the group's complex trajectory will be sur- 
prised at the extent to which they contributed to methodological issues 
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and pioneered many empirical research strategies. The Frankfurt school 
was perhaps the first group to undertake, in conjunction with Paul 
Lazarsfeld, systematic critical inquiries into the roles of mass communica- 
tions and culture in contemporary societies, and they inaugurated re- 
search into the authoritarian personality that drew heavily on Freudian 
theory. Members of the group carried out a series of pioneering studies 
of anti-Semitism and developed novel methods of group interviews in 
their studies of workers’ attitudes during the late Weimar period and 
post—World War II German society. They also carried out “group experi- 
ments” in interviews that explored Germans’ attitudes toward democ- 
racy in postwar Germany. 

While in exile at Columbia University from 1934 through the late 
1940s, these scholars from the Institute of Social Research produced pene- 
trating theoretical studies of contemporary societies, including critical 
analyses of German fascism. Upon their return to Frankfurt in the 1950s, 
they introduced American methods of empirical research in Germany, 
although they criticized empiricist approaches that eschewed theoretical 
and critical positions in the so-called positivism debate. Rejecting both 
empty speculation without empirical research and blind empiricism with- 
out theory, the institute theorists attempted to blend theoretical construc- 
tion with empirical inquiry. But critical theory also maintained norma- 
tive perspectives, and Wiggershaus indicates how their standpoint of 
critique and critical strategies changed over the years. 

Max Horkheimer emerges as the Frankfurt school’s dominant figure 
in Wiggershaus’s account, though the portrait is not always flattering. 
Horkheimer was director of the Institute for Social Research during the 
early 1930s, and throughout his exile in the United States he tightly 
controlled the publications and discussions of institute members. When 
Horkheimer, Adorno, and Pollock returned to Germany in the late 1940s, 
Horkheimer played a strong administrative role in Frankfurt University, 
but a less active role in the development of critical theory, a position that 
devolved on Adorno and later Habermas (while Marcuse continued to 
develop critical theory in the United States until his death in 1979). 

Wiggershaus shows how Horkheimer wavered between wanting to 
guide an interdisciplinary research institute that was dedicated to devel- 
oping a transdisciplinary social theory of the present age grounded in 
empirical studies of political economy, and wanting to engage in more 
philosophically oriented theoretical work with Adorno. Wiggershaus doc- 
uments the shifts back and forth from interdisciplinary work with an 
empirical focus to more philosophical theorizing on the part of Adorno 
and Horkheimer in particular. The overall impression that emerges is 
that the Frankfurt school never really realized their project of developing 
an interdisciplinary theory of the present age and that Horkheimer and 
Adorno were more interested in engaging in purely theoretical projects, 
such as the studies that constituted Dialectic of Enlightenment, rather 
than carrying out interdisciplinary research. 

By stressing the differences among its members and the variety of 
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positions that they took on fundamental issues, Wiggershaus also raises 
the question of whether the group really constituted a “school” at all. 
But Wiggershaus’s study makes clear that the institute members pro- 
duced a variety of works of lasting interest and importance. His lively 
portraits of the institute’s key figures makes the personalities come alive, 
and he incisively presents the key ideas. Yet the Frankfurt school resem- 
bles not so much a “school,” with a set method, doctrine, and defining 
positions, as it does a group of individuals, often with their own interests 
and agendas, that sometimes coalesced and sometimes diverged. 

Wiggershaus pays close attention to the differences and debates within 
the group, and he carefully charts the complex developments of each 
individual thinker, as well as the changing relationships between the 
various members of the institute. The Frankfurt School, in conjunction 
with planned and forthcoming editions of the complete works of Hork- 
heimer, Adorno, Fromm, Marcuse, and other key members of the group, 
thus makes possible a deeper understanding of the richness and variety of 
critical theory than was previously possible. And, finally, Wiggershaus’s 
critical probing of their various positions shows that the institute never 
fully developed a critical theory of contemporary society, a task that 
remains a challenge for the present age. 


The Birth of Fascist Ideology: From Cultural Rebellion to Political Revo- 
lution. By Zeev Sternhell, with Mario Sznajder and Maia Asheri, trans- 
lated by David Maisel. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1994. 
Pp. x +338. $29.95. 


Stephen Turner 
University of South Florida 


When this book first appeared in French it produced a violently negative 
reaction that has continued unabated. The reaction came from those 
whose cultural attitudes have the same roots that Sternhell claims fascism 
had. Nevertheless, the case appears to have withstood the challenge. 
Sternhell’s argument, amply documented by an extended examination of 
French and Italian writings, is that fascism’s intellectual origins evolved 
from theoretical reflections on the practical political experience of the 
extreme revolutionary left. Sternhell begins with Sorel and the situation 
of French socialism at the turn of the century, when the bourgeois order 
was the picture of rude health. The hope of a revolution of the sort predicted 
by Marx, driven by the inexorable logic of the immiseration thesis, was no 
longer credible. The workers proved to be less than heroic. Instead, they 
were seduced by the material plentitude of the bourgeois order, and their 
political leaders were tamed by inclusion in the parliamentary system. Yet 
the rage against this order—against parliamentarism, individualism, ma- 
terialism, positivism, and so forth—that was deeply rooted among the ac- 
tivists and intellectuals of the left was still potent. 
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Sorel was the first to grasp the situation. Implacably opposed to the 
existing order and parliamentary democracy, a theorist of the general 
strike and the heroic proletariat, he grasped that Marxism—obviously 
false as a predictive theory—was potent as a revolutionary myth, and 
that as a myth it ennobled those who acted heroically against the existing 
order. Parliamentarism, in contrast, tamed socialism, and participation 
in parliamentary liberal democracy turned revolutionary factions into 
organizations governed by the realities of organizational life. With this 
began a wrenching ideological reconstruction. The first stage was to re- 
ject those variants of Marxism that believed in reformism or in the ortho- 
dox mechanical story of the triumph of the proletariat. What was needed 
was unity of will, and the means for obtaining this was to strengthen 
antagonisms and to struggle against “human rights,” social Catholicism, 
and universal values, all of which diminished antagonism. The syndical- 
ists were, for these intellectuals, the proper development of Marxism, for 
they had avoided these errors. The second stage was to add the element 
of the cult of vitalism, activism, and irrationalism, tied throughout to 
the idea of the general strike, which now took the place of the needed 
revolutionary myth. The idea that collective electricity was a condition 
of heroism and heroic values now replaced the rationalism of Marxism. 
With this, however, the transition was incomplete. When these theories 
were put into practice, the proletariat failed to live up to them. Despite 
some organizational successes and large-scale participation, general 
strikes quickly collapsed. 

Vitalism demands vitality, and it became clear to the French fellow 
travelers of Sorel that it was the bourgeoisie, not the proletariat, that 
possessed the kind of vitality needed for radical change, and among the 
younger French bourgeois they found movements whose bellicosity, rage, 
and taste for heroism was to their liking, and that were at one with them 
as critics of the enlightenment and its works. Berth held “that positivism, 
which created the ‘regime of money, an essentially leveling, materialistic, 
and cosmopolitan regime’ had delivered up France to ‘the essence and 
quintessence of bourgeois materialism, the Jewish speculator and finan- 
cier” (p. 125). Reform socialism was the adoption of the worst ideas 
of the decadent bourgeoisie: pacifism, materialism, Malthusianism, and 
especially the *modern democratic state." 

Italian syndicalism was dominated intellectually by the French, and it 
was there, under the influence of the experience of several general strikes, 
that the practical organizational lessons that later were crucial to fascism 
were learned. During the prewar period the idea of the general strike 
was debated in socialist congresses and circles. The lessons were obscure. 
Strikes did work in the sense that they had powerful effects and involved 
people, and the experience of organizing these strikes was crucial to the 
practical political education of leaders. Mussolini was one revolutionary 
syndicalist who was formed by this experience, and through a slow intel- 
lectual development, came “to lose faith in the revolutionary virtues of 
the proletariat together with the organizations by which it was repre- 
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sented and in internationalism” (p. 213). The First World War ended 
both elements of his earlier faith; at the same time, tactical considerations 
pointed directly to the need for a more potent unifying myth and a practi- 
cal model of political authority and the economy. 

Nationalism had, in 1914 and even earlier, in Italy’s Libyan adven- 
ture, proven its potency as a unifying myth. National socialism was the 
synthesis that seemed to Mussolini to contain the vitality to bring about 
radical change. He soon rejected Marxism, recognized (as the revolution- 
ary syndicalists had already done) the permanence of capitalism, and in 
1918 could see the Bolshevik Revolution as evidence of the political and 
economic failure of the proletariat. Production required, he now believed, 
the cooperation of the classes. Fascism was for him a revolutionary 
“third way” (quoted on p. 220) between a bankrupt Marxism and a 
degenerate liberalism. Many other European intellectuals, Sternhell 
shows, followed the same path, from a Rosa Luxemberg style of extreme 
revolutionary socialism to fascism and Nazism; others, notably cultural 
conservatives of the romantic type, who came from a related cultural 
rebellion, joined their cause. 

This book is clearly a major work and has been received as a major 
challenge to the standard view of fascism, with implications for the un- 
derstanding of Nazism. As history, it cuts a new path. It is too well 
documented and carefully thought-out to be dismissed, too radical in its 
implications to be comfortably assimilated. Though Mussolini’s socialist 
origins were well known, the French intellectual background to his devel- 
opment was, to the extent that it was known, not understood as a direct 
source of fascism. Nor are the connections the fuzzy sorts of “influences” 
that sometimes figure in the writings of intellectual historians. Sternhell 
explains the development of fascist ideology as a logical, if not reason- 
able, response to practical political circumstances. Indeed, it becomes 
clear that, in their own way, the proto-fascist left had a better grip on 
political reality than many of their more ideologically rigid contemporar- 
ies in the socialist camp. 

Although The Birth of Fascist Ideology is not a work of sociology, it 
bears on many of the clichés that sociologists have employed to account 
for fascism and Nazism (which are only briefly discussed, in the final 
chapter of the book). The hatred of the bourgeois order and contempt 
for unheroic bourgeois values that is such a visible theme both of Italian 
fascism and Nazism is, for the first time, given proper recognition as an 
integral, indeed central, part of the phenomenon of fascism, emotionally 
and ideologically. Standard sociological interpretations of fascism, in 
terms of such things as the status anxieties of the lower middle class, 
have generally ignored these elements of the appeal of fascism, suggesting 
that whatever the content of fascism, its real appeal was that it seemed 
to promise to put the proletariat in its place. One would hope that this 
book challenges sociologists to do something better: to answer the ques- 
tion of why the “bourgeois” order and its values have produced such 
bitter and violent antagonists. 
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A Social History of Truth: Civility and Science in Seventeenth-Century 
England. By Steven Shapin. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1994. 
Pp. xxxit+ 483. $29.95. 


Kevin L. Brown 
University of Chicago 


Hearing from the Dutch ambassador that water in Holland sometimes 
gets hard enough to walk on, the astonished king of Siam remarked, “I 
have believed the strange things you have told me, because I look upon 
you as a sober fair man, but now I am sure you lie” (p. 229). In his book 
A Social History of Truth Steven Shapin repeats this story by Locke to 
show that the factual status of natural phenomena depends upon the 
credibility of witnesses when direct experience is not at hand. Indeed, 
since a succession of “witnesses” such as manufacturers, technicians, 
and past researchers inevitably are needed to lay the groundwork for 
judging any empirical claims about nature, modern science itself “takes 
place on a field of trust” (p. 417). Although many sociologists have come 
to view scientific activity as socially embedded, Shapin more explicitly 
asks how the “networks of justified trust” (p. 205) that structured 17th- 
century English society were used to put order in the scientific revolution 
as well. “Who gets to speak? Whose speech may be accounted truth? 
These are political matters,” writes Shapin, “and as they are resolved 
so political order is constituted, both in the house of knowledge and in 
the state" (p. 403). 

The person who "spoke" the most for the new philosophy was the 
great scientist Robert Boyle. Taking Boyle as his paradigm, Shapin 
shows that the honor culture of the English gentry combined with Puritan 
notions of piety, civility, and virtue to solve the problem of order in 
scientific society by creating a recognizable member of the “culture of 
veracity” (p. 78): the Christian virtuoso. Such a person could be trusted 
to tell the truth, because the Christian had a nobility of spirit that the 
mere gentleman lacked, while the landed gentry, unlike the servant, the 
merchant, or even the minister, were free to act without institutional 
constraints. In contrast to traditional philosophers or quarrelsome schol- 
ars, then, the Christian virtuoso deployed “emblems of disinterest- 
edness” (p. 175) in his presentation of self both to fellow members of 
the Royal Society and to society at large. “Having no commitments to 
corporations of experts and institutionalized bodies of culture, he was 
free to commit himself to truth. A selfless self was a free actor in the 
world of knowledge; all others counted as constrained” (p. 182). 

Thus Shapin finds that when “free actors” offered accounts of icebergs 
that conflicted with basic principles of hydrostatics, Boyle blamed faulty 
instruments or considered alternative hypotheses, but when vulgar divers 
reported that water did not exert pressure at great depths, they simply 
were not to be believed. Similarly, Leeuwenhoek’s incredible observa- 
tions with his microscope needed credible witnesses and the ingenious 
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Robert Hooke was forced to repeat experiments in front of members of 
the Royal Society simply because Leeuwenhoek and Boyle belonged to 
the wrong social class. Servants might be needed to run experiments, 
but their observations were not always to be trusted, and a gentleman 
necessarily had to take credit for their good work. When two reliable 
astronomers argued over the path of a comet, the Royal Society simply 
posited the existence of two comets in order to “acquit the requirements 
of both astronomical plausibility and philosophical civility” (p. 277). In 
short, Shapin finds that “the norms of everyday civil conversation speci- 
fied that gentlemen were to count as transparent spokesmen for reality” 
(p. 191; Shapin’s emphasis). 

Less transparent, however, is Shapin’s finding that the norm of gentle- 
manly conversation that discouraged “giving the lie" at all costs entailed 
a probabilistic rather than a mathematical basis to the new philosophy. 
Boyle may not have demanded a mathematical certainty for experimental 
results in order to preserve civility but simply because, as Shapin ob- 
serves, physical and technical constraints made these results inherently 
uncertain. And as Shapin also observes, expectations based on technical 
grounds are not moral norms since they do not involve the promised 
actions or communications of people (pp. 7--8). This distinction itself may 
seem rather technical, but many sociologists similarly have blurred the 
line between the social embeddedness of science and its nonsocial content. 
Perhaps what is most remarkable about Shapin's “historical ethnogra- 
phy" (p. xvi) is that it shows that the first “moderns” did attempt to 
make accurate observations, did attempt to minimize their dependence 
on second-hand information, and did attempt to maximize the correlation 
between reliability and trust. By finely demarcating the role that society 
played in this revolutionary task, A Social History of Truth has chal- 
lenged these sociologists to explain how early scientists discovered many 
facts about nature or, more importantly, to explain why, unlike the king 
of Siam, they even bothered to look. 


Durkheim and Women. By Jennifer M. Lehmann. Lincoln: University 
of Nebraska Press, 1994. Pp. x - 173. $30.00. 


Edward A. Tiryakian 
Duke University 


“Socialism,” said Durkheim in 1896, “is not a science. . . . It is a cry 
of pain and sometime of anger, uttered by men who feel deeply our 
collective malaise" (Le socialisme [Paris: PUF, 1971], p. 37). Jennifer 
Lehmann's feminist version of socialism, “critical structuralism," whose 
launching pad is a radical critique of Durkheim's treatment of women, 
will strike some as a cry of fury by a latter-day Erinye. The rationale for 
pursuing Durkheim the length of the book, I infer, is that his social 
determinism might have been used to promote feminism, but instead this 
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sociological Orestes commits the heinous deed of opting for “capitalist 
patriarchy,” as “he denies women humanity and condemns them eter- 
nally to the netherworld of primitive, animal, physical, biological struc- 
tures” (p. 30). Durkheim, we are told, had a twin fear of socialism and 
feminism (p. 31), hence his inability to take his social determinism beyond 
“the totalizing, pervasive and tenacious liberal ideology of bourgeois 
capitalist, patriarchal hegemony” (p. 125). 

The sweeping critique of Durkheim does make the telling point (not 
altogether original with the author) that Durkheim’s general analysis of 
modern society is flawed because he tacitly relegates women primarily to 
the domestic sphere and subordinates their interest to that of men. This 
comes out in his relevant pieces Suicide and “Divorce by Mutual Con- 
sent,” where he admits that marriage is beneficial to men but not to 
women as a preventive of suicide. Divorce and widowhood have a more 
negative impact on men than women (using suicide rates as indicators). 
Durkheim’s functionalism in effect equated “society” with the public 
sphere, in his time essentially dominated by men as the fully socialized 
products of society. Hence came his apparent willingness to “sacrifice” 
women to marital confines for the greater good of society but really of 
men who might otherwise fall into the trap of sexual anomie. 

Although Lehmann undeniably has a rich polemical repertoire (p. 133), 
this work hurls so many shibboleths that scholarship seems secondary. 
Lehmann’s treatment of Durkheim’s milieu (chap. 1) is grossly inade- 
quate. She mentions a few persons of the French Revolution and early 
19th century who spoke on behalf of women’s equality (she misses an 
opportunity in not discussing the Saint-Simonians), but she gives no 
scholarly analysis of the situation of women and the feminist movement 
in Durkheim’s own historical period in France and other Western indus- 
trial countries. Durkheim’s views of women might be judged as patriar- 
chal by today’s “evolved” standards, but they were common currency 
in the Victorian age, among liberals as well as conservatives (and it might 
be borne in mind that even in groups with a radical ideology of equality 
such as SDS in the late 1960s, the exploitation of women followers was 
a significant factor in the emergence of the women’s movement in the 
1970s). In order to prove her point, Lehmann would need to present an 
extensive historical comparative examination of the relation of men to 
women in the public sphere, the public debates regarding divorce by 
mutual consent, and the issue of women’s suffrage and to discuss the 
perspective of Durkheim relative to fin-de-siécle sociologists, socialists, 
and other intellectuals (such as the psychoanalytical school) on both sides 
of the Atlantic. 

Moreover, Lehmann would have done well to discuss carefully the full 
range of texts in which Durkheim deals with women, sexuality, and 
divorce, such as those brought together by Victor Karady (Emile Dur- 
kheim, Textes, vol. 2 [Paris: Editions de Minuit, 1975], including a 
notable public debate on divorce in 1909 sponsored by L'Union pour la 
Vérité in which Durkheim was challenged by a Mme. Compain and a 
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Mile. Chambon. A little research on these two hardy women might have 
added important concrete materials to a volume entitled Durkheim on 
Women. 

The book is further marred by Lehmann’s loose use of terms. For 
instance, she tars Durkheim’s “organicism” (p. 75), but her discussion 
of this topic is more appropriate to Spencer or the young René Worms 
than to Durkheim. Lehmann repeatedly makes Durkheim an exponent 
of capitalism and patriarchy, but I would like to see citations where 
Durkheim extols capitalism (a critic of unregulated capitalism, Durkheim 
even advocated the abolition of inherited wealth). The patriarchy he 
discussed (Max Weber did this more fully in Economy and Society, vol. 
2 [Berkeley: University of California Press, 1978], chap. 12) was the 
historical form of the Roman family, which Durkheim in his book re- 
views found to have improved the situation of women from preceding 
stages of family organization. Patriarchy has no unique linkage to either 
feudalism or to capitalism. 

Lehmann missed an opportunity here to deploy her genuine theoretical 
bent in a more dispassionate discussion of the relevance of Durkheim 
and feminist sociological theory. She unnecessarily repeats herself in 
chapters 3 and 4, and the last chapter (“The Contemporary Milieu”) is 
a cursory overview of highly abstract current ideologies and discourses. 
Frank Pearce’s The Radical Durkheim (London: Unwin Hyman, 1989) 
and Miriam Johnson’s “Functionalism and Feminism: Is Estrangement 
Necessary?” (in Theory on Gender/ Feminism on Theory, edited by Paula 
England [New York: Aldine, 1993]) are more effective dialogues between 
radicals and mainstream sociological positions, while on the other hand, 
“critical structuralism” seems left behind by more recent radical socio- 
logical perspectives on sexuality (see, e.g., the July 1994 issue of Sociolog- 
ical Theory, esp. Chrys Ingraham’s “The Heterosexual Imagery: Femi- 
nist Sociology and Theories of Gender’). 

There are projects that might, in the spirit of the Eumenides, fruitfully 
combine a commitment to feminism and an interesting ambivalence to- 
ward Durkheim. One might be a historical study of feminists, feminism, 
and the emergent social sciences at the turn of the century in both Europe 
and America. A second would be a Durkheimian analysis of contempo- 
rary feminism and its social basis in the vein of his monumental but 
uncompleted study of socialism. A third might be a Durkheimian- 
feminist upgrade of Suicide and The Division of Labor. Such empirical 
studies could serve as documentation for a more theoretical work in the 
nature of a dialogue between feminist theory and Durkheimian sociology, 
which Lehmann herself intimated is possible in stating “Durkheim’s 
scientific theory of social determinism could be appropriated by feminism 
as an alternative to the ‘scientific’ theory of individualism” (p. 125). 
Invectives aside, Lehmann has provided us with a challenging new read- 
ing of Durkheim, and the jolts her reading produces should be seen as 
salubrious for new ventures in sociological analysis. 
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Democratic Reform and the Position of Women in Transitional Econo- 
mies. Edited by Valentine M. Moghadam. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1993, Pp. viii +366. $60.00. 


Democratic Reform and the Position of Women in Transitional Econo- 
mies examines how the transition from communism to capitalism has 
affected the position of women in Eastern Europe and the former Soviet 
Union. The 14 articles in the collection examine issues such as the de- 
crease in political participation of women, educational attainment of 
women, attitudes toward gender roles, and labor market experiences of 
women in the context of dramatic social change. Not surprisingly, the 
authors of this volume agree that women have disproportionately suf- 
fered in the shift of political and economic regimes. These patterns of 
increasing gender inequality are evidenced by, for instance, the high 
unemployment rate of women in the former East Germany that has re- 
sulted from unification and privatization. Specifically, quotas that pro- 
moted the training and participation of women in political structures and 
the labor market have been abolished in the post-Communist era. Some 
of the authors attribute the decline of the status of women to the uneven 
promotion of women's rights in the socialist era, thus making these issues 
susceptible to a growing conservative movement in many countries. Con- 
tributors include the editor, Marilyn Rueschemeyer, Gillian Paull, and 
others. This volume will be valuable to students and researchers inter- 
ested in descriptive accounts of how recent changes in Eastern Europe 
and the former Soviet Union have affected the status of women. 


After Ellis Island: Newcomers and Natives in the 1910 Census. Edited 
by Susan Cotts Watkins. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1994. Pp. 
xviii +451. $49.95. 


The 1910 census provides a glimpse of the extensive flow of immigrants 
that began in the 1880s and was quickly stemmed by World War I and 
the onset of restrictive immigration statutes. This particular decennial 
census is also unique because it includes detailed questions about national 
origin and, for the first time, items about mother tongue, thus allowing 
for detailed classifications of ethnic groups. After Ellis Island addresses 
myriad aspects of the immigrant experience—specifically, mortality, fer- 
tility, families and households, neighborhoods, schooling, and industrial 
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affiliation—and how these experiences differ by regional groups. Watkins 
emphasizes that the tabulations not only provide descriptive information 
about the population but allow an examination of the differential propen- 
sities for assimilation among various national and regional groups. Fur- 
thermore, by addressing the assimilation experience of immigrants in the 
early part of the 20th century, the articles in this book offer new insights 
into the process of adaptation of today’s immigrant population. Among 
the contributors are Samuel Preston, S. Philip Morgan, Michael J. White, 
Ewa Morawska, Jerry Jacobs, Ann Miller, and Michael Strong. Al- 
though these essays will not resolve current debates about the nature of 
the assimilation process, this volume provides an invaluable reference 
for researchers interested in the early experiences of immigrants to the 
United States. 


Chinese Families in ihe Post-Mao Eva. Edited by Deborah Davis and 
Stevan Harrell. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 
1993. Pp. xii - 370. $55.00 (cloth); $17.00 (paper). 


This volume uses field research and survey data from urban and rural 
areas to focus on the impact of post-Mao reforms on family life in China. 
Specifically, the authors are concerned with how Chinese families have 
responded to the easing of strict policy controls over marital practices, 
fertility, and the care of the elderly. Besides Davis and Harrell, who 
provide discrete chapters and an excellent introduction and summary of 
how modern Chinese families respond to economic and political stim- 
uli, the book's contributors include Martin King Whyte and Susan 
Greenhalgh, who discuss wedding behavior and the one-child policy. 
Their findings suggest that, in contrast to assertions of earlier studies 
about the secondary role of government policies in determining family 
life in the late-Mao era, coercive public policy was a major force in 
reforming marriage practices. In other words, changes in family life may 
have been less a consequence than a cause of economic development. In 
fact, recent years have witnessed a resurgence of certain rituals and be- 
havior that not only emphasizes the importance of policy in restricting 
such activities in Mao's lifetime but also suggests a response to the politi- 
cal economies of the new era. Examinations of these new forms of family 
activities hint at new definitions of kinship ties. Finally, the authors find 
heterogeneity in family life in post-Mao China but conclude that Chinese 
families generally adapt their home life strategically to local economic 
conditions. Overall, this is an important volume that will interest not 
only scholars of China but also those who study the links between social 
change and family structure. 
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The Authority of the Consumer. Edited by Russell Keat, Nigel Whiteley, 
and Nicholas Abercrombie. New York: Routledge, 1994. Pp. x+281. 
$69.95 (cloth); $22.50 (paper). 


This collection of essays addresses an interesting theoretical issue: Does 
the advent of consumer society bring about a shift in authority from 
producer/provider to consumer/recipient? Is authority a useful analytic 
concept when applied to the producer/consumer relationship? The first 
of three sections is theoretical, including a lengthy introduction by the 
editors. The second and third sections cover, respectively, cultural insti- 
tutions and the provision of public services, both from a consumption 
perspective. This is a somewhat unusual volume that includes contribu- 
tions from professionals working in the arts, advertising, and public ser- 
vice as well as academics, all of whom are associated in some way with 
the Centre for the Study of Cultural Values at Lancaster University. The 
book is provocative and deals with important issues, with the chapters 
by Abercrombie, Alan Warde, and Baz Kershaw among the best. This 
volume will be of interest to anyone studying patterns of consumption 
and the structure of producer/consumer relations in modern societies. 


Cultures in Flux: Lower-Class Values, Practices, and Resistance in Late 
Imperial Russia. Edited by Stephen P. Frank and Mark D. Steinberg. 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1994. Pp. ix -- 214. $49.50 
(cloth); $14.95 (paper). 


This volume contains several descriptions of popular culture in turn-of-the- 
century Russia. From death rituals to folk songs to amusement parks to the 
penny press, the chapters are well written and describe a wide range of 
popular cultural forms and practices. In some cases there is not much ex- 
plicit theoretical elaboration. However, the volume is important because 
of how the descriptions themselves are written. The authors problematize 
resistance and question such unitary categories as "peasant" and 
* worker." In doing so, they introduce a subtlety not often found in ac- 
counts of popular culture, which tend to stress either the unproblematic 
reproduction of dominant ideologies or find radical resistance in each utter- 
ance of a marginalized group. This volume is a good introduction to histori- 
cal work on popular culture, power, identity, and resistance and will be of 
interest to sociologists interested in any of these areas. 


Workplace Industrial Relations and the Global Challenge. Edited by 
Jacques Belanger, P. K. Edwards, and Larry Haiven. Ithaca, N.Y.: ILR 
Press, 1994. Pp. ix +325. $58.00 (cloth); $26.95 (paper). 


This edited volume is a welcome addition to increasingly important, but 
rarely done, studies of workplaces: ethnographic and comparative studies 
of labor regulation in a global context. Previous studies tend to be either 
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rich descriptions of the shop floor that ignore differences between societies 
or international comparisons that do not acknowledge variations within a 
society. This volume seeks to combine the two traditions. 

The volume consists of nine chapters dealing with not only countries 
that have been studied extensively (such as the United States, Canada, 
Mexico, Australia, and Germany), but also East Asian countries (such 
as Singapore). Throughout the chapters, the key issue is “the way in 
which the workplace is regulated in different countries, together with the 
extent of variation within each country and the reasons for and results 
of different methods of regulation” (p. 9). 

Methodologically, this volume has three forms of inquiry: first, a de- 
tailed ethnographic analysis of the workplace with observation and inter- 
views; second, a historical analysis of the negotiation of control on the 
shop floor; finally, more macrolevel comparison of workplaces in different 
countries. 

Substantively, this book deals with four areas: comparisons among the 
Anglo-Saxon countries of the North Atlantic; national systems versus 
workplace peculiarity; the influence of U.S. capital; and globalization. 
The first area concerns the extent and conditions of the different develop- 
ment of workplace relations in Britain and North America as well as the 
divergence in labor relations between the United States and Canada. The 
second theme attempts to demonstrate that national systems are neither 
homogeneous entities nor sets of disparate cases. The contributors show 
that there are constant interactions between national and workplace lev- 
els, producing variations within and between societies. The third theme 
focuses on how American multinational firms affect and are affected by 
the nature of workplaces peculiar to different countries. The last theme 
concerns how workplaces in each country deal with the globalization of 
labor markets and how labor regulations are changing accordingly. 

This book is a valuable contribution to the study of industrial relations 
methodologically as well as substantively. It also illustrates the benefits 
to be reaped from combining ethnographic and comparative methods. 
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Historicizing Revolutions: Constitutional 
Revolutions in the Ottoman Empire, Iran, 


and Russia, 1905—1908! 


Nader Sohrabi 
University of Chicago 


The Young Turk Revolution of 1908, the Iranian Constitutional 
Revolution of 1906, and the Russian Revolution of 1905 unfolded 
under the impact of the constitutional revolutionary paradigm. This 
article places these revolutions in a common historical context, ar- 
guing that their shared ideology and their method of capturing state 
power differentiate them from revolutions of later periods. After 
establishing that these revolutions belonged to the same class of 
events, this article also explores the differences between the suc- 
cessful Ottoman and Iranian revolutions and the failed Russian 
revolution. The conclusion is that the Ottoman and Iranian legal 
assemblies, which were buttressed by extraparaliamentary and ex- 
tralegal resources, were far more powerful and effective. Further- 
more, the intrastate cleavages in the Ottoman Empire and Iran 
were essential for winning military support in the battle to restore 
the constitutional regimes in the aftermath of counterrevolutionary 
backlash. 


INTRODUCTION 
Revolutionary Paradigms, Stages, and Transitions 


At the beginning of the 20th century, constitutionalism was the dominant 
revolutionary model. The actors in the Young Turk Revolution of 1908 
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1991 American Sociological Association’s meetings in Cincinnati and the 1992 Social 
Science History Conference in Chicago. Dissertation research grants from Jerry Knoll/ 
Wilder House and the MacArthur Foundation are gratefully acknowledged Direct 
correspondence to Nader Sohrabi, Department of Sociology, University of Chicago, 
1163 East Fifty-ninth Street, Chicago, Illinois 60637. 
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in the Ottoman Empire, the Iranian Constitutional Revolution of 1906, 
and the Russian Revolution of 1905 justified their claim to power by 
advocating constitutional systems of rule. Surprisingly, around the same 
time, actors in other revolutionary upheavals around the globe such as 
in China (1911) and Mexico (1910) made similar demands. The differing 
social structures of Russia, Iran, the Ottoman Empire, China, and Mex- 
ico strongly suggest that the ideology of constitutionalism could not have 
emanated from their social structures. Rather, the actors demanded con- 
stitutional systems of rule because they operated under the constraints 
of the “world time” that brought forth constitutionalism—the legacy of 
the French Revolution of 1789—as the dominant “revolutionary par- 
adigm."? 

In this article I argue that different paradigms, like Max Weber's 
“switchmen,” set revolutions upon dissimilar trajectories (Weber 1946, 
p. 280). In each historical epoch, paradigms shape the conception of 
politics, orient the actors toward certain goals, and set limits upon the 
methods that may be utilized for realizing those goals. Thus, constitu- 
tional revolutions, influenced by the French paradigm, followed a trajec- 
tory quite different than the communist revolutions shaped by the Rus- 
sian paradigm of 1917. By showing that communist and constitutional 
revolutions had entirely different dynamics and processes, the concept of 
revolutionary paradigm historicizes revolutions. 

It is important here to clarify the relation between the French Revolu- 
tion and the constitutional revolutionary paradigm and to define the latter 
against constitutionalism in general. The institutional history of constitu- 
tionalism is a complicated one, with origins long predating the French 
Revolution (see Downing 1988). Here I am not concerned with the institu- 
tional history of constitutionalism, nor am I particularly concerned with 
the history of the French Revolution. Instead, I am interested in constitu- 
tionalism as an ideological framework for revolutionary action. The 
French Revolution itself was ideologically informed by the history of 
British political institutions and the American Revolution, both of which 
were important for the formation of the French constitutional model. 
Yet rather than calling the paradigm British or American I call it French 
because it was the revolution in France that canonized the model, and 
the actors abroad referred more frequently to the revolution in France 
than to other upheavals with similar results. Furet expresses this idea 
concisely when he writes that until the French revolutionary model was 
cast aside by the 1917 Russian Revolution, France remained the “van- 
guard of history” (Furet 1981, p. 6). 


? For arguments about “world time” see Fernand Braudel (1980). 
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For constitutional revolutionaries, assemblies and constitutions were 
models without history. The actors considered the French model a “blue- 
print” and did not conceive it to be a historical product of particular 
and unique circumstances. They did not approach French history as 
historians but as politicians, manipulating and molding the French Revo- 
lution to their own ends. Reinhard Bendix (1984, pp. 114—106) pointed to 
this idea when he wrote that the French Revolution is one of the best 
examples of a timeless event with “demonstration effect.” Bendix argued 
that, regardless of the prehistory of the French Revolution and the unique 
combination of factors in France that led to its outbreak, “once the 
French Revolution had occurred, other countries could not and did not 
recapitulate that prehistory; they reacted to the revolution itself instead” 
(p. 116).* Similar to Furet, he held that after the Russian Revolution of 
1917, the Russian model superseded the French one by becoming the 
new “reference society” (p. 116). Arjomand’s study of constitutionalism 
also points to the timelessness and autonomy of models and reaffirms 
this claim when he notes that “the institutional structures and normative 
patterns generated in the formative experience of one nation become 
blueprints autonomous of the particular circumstances of their birth, and 
acquire fixity and rigidity” (1992, p. 39; see also p. 73). 

Constitutional and communist revolutions differ; constitutionalists did 
not demand a sudden and complete overthrow of the institutions of the 
old regime but instead called for the creation of an elective representative 
body through which they attempted to indirectly dominate the state. 
They desired to gradually reform the political structures of rule—the 
state and social institutions—while also changing the locus of sovereignty 
and state power. They attempted to create legal-rational administrations 
and to put in operation a written constitution that outlined new authority 
structures and a separation of judicial, executive, and legislative powers. 
One may, perhaps less satisfactorily, label these events as parliamentar- 
ian revolutions. In short, the constitutional ideological structures, rather 
than advocating a sudden and total takeover of state institutions, defined 
the goal of the movement to be creation of a strong representative, legisla- 
tive assembly that dominated the executive. It is this distinct organiza- 
tional and incremental] aspect of the constitutional revolutions that sets 
them apart from the initially more violent communist or socialist revolu- 
tions and gives them an altogether different dynamic. 

Though some have acknowledged the significant differences and the 
historical supersession of the Russian with the French model, the ways 
that revolutionary models or paradigms organize conflicts have not been 


3 On the effect of the French Revolution see also Arendt (1977, p. 55). 
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Resources 
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Fic. 1.—Communist/socialist revolutionary processes 


demonstrated in an empirical and systematic manner. This study’s em- 
pirical demonstration of this paradigm effect is aimed at filling the void. 
The ideal-type of a socialist or communist revolution is demonstrated in 
figure 1. Broadly speaking, this type of revolution is divided into two 
stages and one transition period. In the first stage, the contenders create 
power blocs to wage a fight for state capture by mobilizing extralegal 
resources. In the successful case, transition occurs when the revolutionar- 
ies muster enough resources to capture state power and dismantle the 
old regime, at which point the battle concludes and the revolutionaries 
begin to introduce radical reforms and impose their own definition of 
legality. Radical reforms are introduced only in the second stage, when 
the revolutionaries, at least formally, are in state command and the old 
regimes have been deposed. Having full control of the coercive state 
organs, and imposing their own definition of legality, the communist or 
socialist revolutionaries are much less vulnerable to a counterrevolution- 
ary backlash. 

In contrast, as figure 2 suggests, constitutional revolutions are divided 
into four distinct stages and three transition points. In the first period, the 
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Fic. 2.—Constitutional revolutionary processes 


constitutional revolutionaries create power blocs by mobilizing extralegal 
resources, but rather than aiming for complete overthrow of the state, 
they demand creation of legislative assemblies. Once the threatened old 
regimes agree to this demand, a period of legal activity ensues. What is 
distinct is that the compromise between the old regimes and the assem- 
blies is reached long before the constitutionalists gather enough strength to 
take over the state. But, once the compromise is forged, the second stage 
provides ample opportunity for further consolidating more resources for 
the power blocs; not only does the cost of mobilizing previously extralegal 
resources decrease, but constitutionalists are also given a greater chance 
to increase their support from within the state ranks and to construct 
quasi-governmental institutions in support of legally sanctioned assem- 
blies. The assemblies, once established, begin to implement or demand 
radical reforms that gravely disturb the old regimes and a wide range of 
social groups, all at a time when the constitutionalists lack total state 
control. The old regimes, which still hold the upper hand in state control, 
in cooperation with the adversely affected social groups, respond by un- 
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leashing a counterrevolution that forces the assemblies out of power and 
creates an atmosphere of illegality resembling the preconstitutional 
period. 

The above contrasts demonstrate in broad terms the major differences 
of the constitutional and socialist revolutions. My aim in this article, 
however, is not only to establish that constitutional revolutions have 
similar processes distinct from socialist revolutions, but also to compare 
instances of two successful constitutional revolutions with a failed in- 
stance of constitutional revolution to causally account for the observed 
difference. Contrasting the two successful Ottoman and Iranian revolu- 
tions with the failed attempt in Russia, I conclude that, ironically, the 
degree of legislative success of the legal assemblies and their ability to 
implement their programs depended upon the extraparliamentary, and 
in many instances extralegal, support they received from within the state 
or from the quasi-governmental institutions created during the second 
stage. Furthermore, the Ottoman and Iranian constitutionalists recov- 
ered from the counterrevolutionary backlash because they enjoyed the 
support of quasi-governmental institutions, which were strengthened 
during the period of legal activity, and even more critically, because they 
enjoyed the support of a sector of the armed forces. With this assistance 
the constitutionalists advanced to the fourth stage by capturing state 
power, deposing monarchs, and restoring the constitutional regimes. The 
Russians who commanded neither of these resources were left with a 
constitution only in name and an assembly that, after various old regime— 
sponsored legal modifications, was transformed to an utterly powerless 
institution. 


Ideologies, Revolutionary Processes, and Outcomes 


Theories of revolution make a useful distinction between processes and 
long-range outcomes, yet these theories differ in the importance they 
attach to the impact of ideologies upon processes or outcomes. Some 
argue against the impact of ideologies. For example, insisting on a “struc- 
turalist” approach, Skocpol dismisses theories that give critical impor- 
tance to ideologies by pointing to an exaggerated emphasis on agency 
and voluntarism (see Skocpol 1979, pp. 14—18, 164—71; 1976, pp. 209— 
10). Others such as Sewell emphasize the impact of ideologies on both 
outcomes and processes. For Sewell, fundamental divergences in the out- 
comes of “bourgeois” and “socialist” revolutions are explained by differ- 
ences in the actors’ ideologies (Sewell 1985, p. 59; for a rejoinder, see 
Skocpol [1985]. In agreement with Sewell, and with an added emphasis 
on ideological transformation throughout the revolutionary process, 
Goldstone emphasizes the effect of ideologies on postrevolutionary recon- 
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struction (Goldstone 1991a, 19915). The debate on processes has for the 
most part been concerned with ideologies’ causal impact on the downfall 
of old regimes. Sewell (1985), for example, argues that the ideological 
contradictions under the old regime in France contributed immensely to 
its downfall. Similarly, Kimmel (1990, pp. 185-87) is concerned with how 
ideologies have a direct causal impact on the downfall of old regimes. 

In this article, I am not concerned with long-range outcomes but with 
the impact of ideologies upon processes. Like Sewell, I side against those 
theories that discount the impact of ideologies, but my approach differs 
from Sewell’s in that I do not discuss the causal impact of ideologies 
upon the collapse of old regimes. Instead, I am concerned with how 
ideologies pattern the stages that revolutions pass through from their 
inception to the final capture of state power by contenders. I argue that 
ideologies have a definite and visible impact on processes, and I maintain 
that if revolutionary actors operate under the influence of the same revo- 
lutionary paradigm, processes become divided into stages that are analo- 
gous and also quite distinct from the stages under other, alternate revolu- 
tionary paradigms. Investigation of causality in the comparative study of 
revolutions may begin only after various stages of revolutions have been 
delineated, stages that are largely shaped by revolutionary ideologies. 

Although Skocpol’s “nonvoluntarist” account is also sensitive to the 
concept of “world time" and demonstration effect, her empirical discus- 
sion reduces their significance to institutional borrowing, such as the 
adoption of Leninist party structure during the Chinese revolution (Skoc- 
pol 1979, pp. 23—24). In contrast, the concept of revolutionary paradigm 
not only highlights the importance of institutional borrowing from one 
revolution to another but has a significance that goes far beyond mere 
institutional borrowing.* It shows that revolutions that operate under 
different paradigms are dissimilar events. 


Methodology 


Two instances of success and one instance of failure make Mill’s method 
of agreement and indirect method of difference an appropriate methodol- 
ogy for this discussion (see Skocpol and Somers 1980; Ragin 1987, pp. 
34—52). Yet, as Ragin has argued, within the framework of Mill’s indirect 
method of difference, it is logically very difficult to define proper negative 
instances of phenomena such as social revolutions (Ragin 1987, pp. 41— 
42). For a meaningful comparison, what one should be able to demon- 
strate here, therefore, is that the events in the Ottoman Empire, Iran, 


* For arguments that give greater weight to revolutionary models, in addition to the 
above, see Sewell (in press) and Hermasi (1976). 
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and Russia constituted similar instances of constitutional revolutions. I 
demonstrate this by emphasizing their largely similar initial processes 
and the similar dynamics of unfolding. Once it is demonstrated that they 
all shared similar stages, but that the Russian revolutionaries failed to 
advance to the final stage and capture state power, then we can claim, 
with comfort, that Russia constituted a negative instance of constitutional 
revolution. The challenge is therefore twofold: to argue that all three 
revolutions were similar enough to be considered one class of phenome- 
non, namely constitutional revolutions, and then to show that Russia 
represents the failed instance while Iran and the Ottoman Empire exem- 
plify the successful cases. This strategy allows comparison in order to 
causally account for similarities and differences. 

To demonstrate their similarities, I adopt a formal narrative approach 
to argue that in all three events the revolutionary dynamics were analo- 
gous: they all passed through parallel stages, they experienced compara- 
ble turning points, and the causal forces propelling the transition from 
one stage to another were largely similar (for more on the narrative ap- 
proach, see Sewell [in press] and Abbott [1983, 1990, 1991]). Emphasis 
on the processes, stages, and narratives in the study of revolutions has 
been traditionally associated with the natural historians (see Edwards 
[1927] 1970; Brinton [1938] 1952; Pettee 1938). Despite their sophisticated 
methodological assumptions (see Abbott 1983, 1992), these “stage” theo- 
ries fail to provide analytical reasoning as to why revolutions are divided 
into various stages, what marks the boundaries of various stages, and 
more important, why and how transition from one stage to the next takes 
place. Instead, they confine themselves to a descriptive analysis of each 
stage (for a review, see Goldstone [1982, pp. 189—92]. In contrast to the 
natural historians, I am centrally concerned with the logic behind the 
division into various stages, the boundaries that mark the stages, and 
the comparative analysis of causal forces that propel the transition from 
one stage to another. Thus, while my approach stresses narrative, it is 
distinct in its explicit causal-analytic emphasis. 

In the following, I present a selective historical narrative account of 
the revolutionary politics under stages 1, 2, and 3. But before doing so, 
I highlight the revolutionary context by describing the ambitious prerevo- 
lutionary undertakings of (autonomous) states within the military, admin- 
istrative, and social structures. 


PREREVOLUTIONARY REFORMS OF THE 18TH AND 19TH 
CENTURIES 


The manner in which prerevolutionary reforms in the 18th and 19th 
centuries affected state and social structures helps explain why large 
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sectors of the Ottoman army and bureaucracy, and a sector of the Iranian 
army, sided with the opposition against the old regimes. It also sheds 
light on why the Russian bureaucracy and army remained loyal to the 
Tsar. Here I argue that preexisting structural cleavages within the mili- 
tary and state institutions were good indicators of whether their members 
sided with the opposition. 

In this analysis, the prerevolutionary state reforms are considered to 
be a failure in Iran, only a partial success in the Ottoman Empire, and 
a complete success in Russia. It is interesting that armies were the locus 
of the first waves of modernization in all three societies. Defeat in war 
at the hands of superior armies was a potent impetus for the reformers 
to modernize their armed forces and, gradually, their civil bureaucracies. 
It should also be noted that the degree of the general success of prerevolu- 
tionary modernizing reforms did not have a simple linear impact on the 
vulnerability of these societies to revolution. In other words, more success 
at reforms did not simply translate into less vulnerability to revolution. 
Furthermore, to assess the impact of prerevolutionary reforms on revolu- 
tion their effect on state and social structures must be evaluated individ- 
ually. 

By the time of the state financial crisis and foreign political pressures 
of the early 20th century, the Ottoman reformers had managed to trans- 
form the civil and military administrations, but only partially. The era 
of modern reforms began after the Ottoman defeat in the Russian War 
of 1787—92 and continued until 1908. The reforms of the early 19th 
century, particularly those under Mahmud II (1808—39), paved the way 
for the creation of a weak civil society. By first suppressing the Janissaries 
and later their close allies, the popular Bektashi religious order, Mahmud 
II initiated a process of weakening various popular institutions with ties 
to guilds, artisans, and other social sectors, a process that continued to 
the end of the reform era. Mahmud Il also managed to quash the provin- 
cial notables and, with them, the provincial autonomy of almost all re- 
gions with the exception of Egypt. Weakened networks of social actors 
and the destruction of some of their key institutions left the Ottoman 
civil society vulnerable to state encroachment and made the state much 
less susceptible to a popular mass uprising from below (see Lewis 1961, 
pp. 78—83; Shaw and Shaw 1977, pp. 19—24, 41—45; Brown [1867] 1927, 
pp. 163—64; Birge [1937] 1965, pp. 16, 77; Heyd 1961, pp. 64—69; Kiss- 
ling 1954). 

Most significantly, the later reforms of 1839—1908 managed to create 
major modernized sectors within the Ottoman military and bureaucracy, 
sectors that began to operate on the basis of legal/rational rules of con- 
duct. Yet, at the beginning of the 20th century, large areas of the patri- 
monial structure remained intact and the Ottoman state functioned under 
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two differing administrative regulations and rules of promotion.’ The 
severe structural division within the Ottoman army and bureaucracy 
nurtured strong grievances among the rationalized sectors of these institu- 
tions, thus prompting them to take revolutionary action against members 
of the traditional/patrimonial bureaucracy who were deemed to have 
blocked the mobility of the younger, military and civil bureaucrats with 
modern educations. The formation of a “critical mass” of civil and mili- 
tary officers who desired a rational administration, together with the 
presence of a “reference group” of patrimonial officials who operated 
alongside these officials, created strong grievance-generating mechanisms 
within the Ottoman administration, turning modernized sectors into 
members of opposition. With the financial and political weakening of the 
state in the early 20th century, these sectors became revolutionary. 

In Russia, on the other hand, similar structural divisions did not exist 
within the army or the bureaucracy. The reforms that Peter the Great 
(1682—1725) had initiated in the aftermath of Russia’s defeat by Sweden 
were succeeded by a new series of reforms under Alexander II following 
the Crimean War. The most significant of Peter the Great's reforms was 
the introduction of tables of ranks, which despite its slow beginning, 
gradually affected the entire administration. At the beginning of the 20th 
century, when Russia entered a period of political instability marked by 
state financial crisis and foreign threat, the reforms had managed to turn 
the state administration into a uniform and modern institution. Although 
the autocracy was anachronistic by Western European standards of the 
time, roughly similar legal rational rules prevalent in other European 
administrations predominated in the Russian bureaucracy and the army. 
At the end of the 18th century, the importance of family connections, 
training on the job, and mixed military and civilian careers had given 
way to objective criteria such as formal education. Thus, unlike the 
Ottoman military and civil bureaucracy, the corresponding institutions 
in Russia were not riddled with structural divisions between modernized 
and patrimonial officials who operated on the basis of conflicting rules 
of conduct.' 

The reforms in Iran, like those in the Ottoman Empire and Russia, 
had their roots in martial defeat and first concerned the military. More- 


* For history of administrative reforms within the Ottoman state see Findley (1980, 
1989), Lewis (1961), Shaw and Shaw (1977), Berkes (1964), and Davison (1963). 

* For an extended treatment of the Russian bureaucracy and its rules of conduct see 
Pintner and Rowney (1980), Fainsod (1963), Yaney (1973), and Raeff (1984) 

Even the most skeptical observers of Russian administration do not attribute the 
divisions within the autocratic, and what is portrayed as a nonrational bueaucracy, 
to the conflict between “modernized” and “traditional” bureaucrats (see Verner 1990, 
pp. 44—69, 167-74). 
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over, the reforms in Iran were initiated under the direct influence of 
reforms in Russia and especially the Ottoman Empire, but even com- 
pared to the latter they were far less successful. Two attempts to organize 
a modern standing army after two Russian defeats in 1813 and 1827 bore 
only limited success and were disbanded shortly after. The administrative 
reforms did not fare any better. Although European forms of administra- 
tion were introduced, they failed to fundamentally transform the state’s 
decentralized structure or to change the essence of the central state’s 
traditional structure into a modern state with distinct ministries and a 
well-defined division of duties. Thus unlike the Ottoman bureaucracy, 
the Iranian bureaucracy was not rife with divisions of rational and patri- 
monial offices but remained largely a uniformly patrimonial entity (Arjo- 
mand 1988, pp. 24-26). As a result, in contrast to the Ottoman state, 
where the modernized staff constituted a weighty discontented force, the 
few modernized officials that found their way into the state in Iran did not 
constitute a critical mass with similar grievances against the patrimonial 
officials. The lack of clear and fundamental divisions within the state 
meant the absence of grievances on the part of large numbers of officials 
within it; this in turn translated to the loyalty of officeholders to the 
monarchy at the time of serious political crisis. Thus, ironically, the un- 
divided nature of the Iranian patrimonial bureaucracy made it the 
“functional equivalent” of the rational, but similarly undivided, Russian 
bureaucracy. 

On the other hand, if the failure of reforms left the administrative 
structure at the center intact, the same failure left the Iranian army a 
structurally divided entity. The reforms failed to destroy the tribal no- 
madic contingents and replace them with a strong standing army at the 
center, a situation that remained true even under the best of reformers 
in the 1870s.? Between 1880 and 1907, other than drastic deterioration 
of its material and training conditions, the structural characteristics of 
the army did not undergo any major transformation and it continued to 
be composed of “(i) the regular infantry; (ii) the tribal levies, chiefly 
mounted; and (ii) the artillery, or rather men enlisted as gunners.” 
The only major change was the addition of the Russian-trained and con- 
trolled Cossack Brigade that, although better organized, trained, and 
equipped than the rest of the Persian army, was a small group (1,500 in 
1899) suitable only for guarding and policing Tehran (Ra’iss Tousi 1988, 


* As Bakhash (1978, pp. 98—100, quote at p. 100) has noted, “The army continued 
to be composed, as it had traditionally been under the Qajars, of a permanent royal 
guard, an irregular cavalry based on tribal levies, an irregular infantry militia raised 
and supported locally by each district and a semi-regular army of infantry, cavalry 
and artillery which constituted the bulk of the defense forces." 
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p. 209). Thus, the loose alliance of small divisions of the standing army 
in the capital and provinces with the semiautonomous tribal nomadic 
contingents in the periphery remained a feature of the Iranian army that 
lasted into the revolutionary era of the early 20th century. Such loose 
alliances, at any point and for a variety of reasons, could be severed and 
overturned. This was especially true during the Qajar period, as the state 
attempted to break the military power of tribal groups and replace them 
with a standing army (Arjomand 1988, p. 23).? The Qajar reformers also 
left the institutions of civil society, most significantly that of religion, 
intact. This gave the social actors in Iran a powerful channel of protest, 
a significant factor that was absent in the Ottoman Empire, for the re- 
formers there had succeeded in destroying vital institutions within civil 
society. 1? 

It is important to describe in broad terms the history of reforms prior 
to the revolutions; it highlights the structural cleavages within the admin- 
istrative and military institutions, divisions that became salient during 
the revolution. I now turn to an analytical history of various stages of 
these revolutions. Contrary to expectation, I will not begin this analysis 
with the discussion of the uprisings that forced the old regimes to make 
concessions. These uprisings involved many actors with disparate griev- 
ances and interests. Recounting them in detail, though important for 
some purposes, diverts from the essential focus of this article. Instead, I 
concentrate on the transition point between stages 1 and 2 to answer the 
following: First, why did actors with diverging interests agree to the 
same principle of constitutionalism and, second, why did the old regimes 
enter a compromise at such an early time, long before confronting the 
threat of a total takeover of their administrations? The answer, I suggest 
in the following, lies in the ambiguities of the concept of constitution- 
alism. 


STAGES 1-2: IDEOLOGICAL AMBIGUITY INTENDED AND 
UNINTENDED 


Constitutional ideologies had ambiguous and unambiguous features that 
were responsible for permitting the transition from stage 1 to stage 2 and 


? Note that Arjomand and Ra’iss Tousi present widely varying pictures of the military 
power of the tribes at this period. Ra'iss Tousi holds that between 1880 and 1907 the 
tribes were very well equipped and owned over twice as many arms as the Persian 
infantry, which “clearly reveals the superiority of tribes over the infantry” (1988, p. 
215). Arjomand, on the other hand, holds that the tribal power was effectively broken 
in this period, even though it was not replaced with a standing army at the center. 
10 For reforms in Iran see Bakhash (1978, 1983), Arjomand (1988), Adamiyat (1969, 
1972), Nashat (1982), and Floor (1983). 
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opening up the path of action that gave constitutional revolutions their 
characteristic trajectory. What was clearly unambiguous about the con- 
stitutionalists’ goal was that, unlike socialist or communist revolutionar- 
ies of later eras, they did not strive for a sudden takeover and complete 
overthrow of the traditional structures of rule. Instead, they demanded 
the establishment of assemblies with power over the executive branch, 
the transference of the locus of sovereignty, the reform of the state struc- 
tures, and the implementation of radical political and social programs. 
These measures were sweeping and drastic and were resisted by the old 
regimes. Yet, once confronted with serious uprisings demanding constitu- 
tional systems of rule, the old regimes did agree to them, and did so sur- 
prisingly early. 

The old regimes’ strategy, however, was to agree to a set of ambiguous 
principles that promised the establishment of institutions resembling, but 
not entirely equivalent to, parliamentary systems. By entering into a 
compromise over ambiguous principles, the old regimes hoped to end the 
various forms of protest, such as the military uprising in the Ottoman 
Empire, the large-scale and pervasive sanctuaries in Iran, and the mas- 
sive waves of strikes in Russia. The promise to allow some form of an 
assembly allowed them to buy more time at a critical juncture and to 
abate the tide of revolution. In fact these compromises accomplished 
both goals, but old regimes were then forced to spend great effort during 
the second revolutionary period to regain what they had lost as a result 
of their ambiguous promises. On the other hand, during stage 2 the 
opposition attempted to impose its own definition on the terms of the 
compromise and to offer its own version of the agreement. 

Such ambiguity is evinced in the issued decrees that supposedly com- 
menced the constitutional systems of rule. For example, in the Ottoman 
Empire, in reaction to the soldiers’ uprising in the Western provinces, 
the sultan’s decree issued on July 23, 1908, promised the establishment 
of the Chamber of Deputies in accordance with the constitution of 1876.1? 
Yet the decree left many issues unresolved as the constitution of 1876 (as 
will become clear below) had left many issues with regard to the power 
of the assembly ambiguous. Furthermore, the revolutionaries were not 
provided with any convincing guarantees that the constitution would be 
put into effect. The Ottoman state, when confronted with a constitutional 
movement in 1876, had agreed to a compromise by granting a constitu- 
tion and a chamber of deputies. However, after the accession of Sultan 
Abdülhamid H and the renewed restoration of imperial authority in the 


u Düstur2, 1, July 23, 1908 (24 Cemaziyelahir 1326), pp. 1—2. 
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same year, the new sultan reneged on the latter promise (Mardin 1962, 
pp. 56—78). In addition, despite violating the central tenet of constitution- 
alism, the sultan never annulled the constitution, consistently conveying 
that the Ottoman state was indeed a constitutional state (beginning in 
1877, Salname, the official yearbook of the state, had unfailingly pub- 
lished the text of the 1876 constitution). Without doubt, by agreeing to 
an early compromise in the summer of 1908, the Ottoman sultan was 
intending to imitate the delaying tactics used in 1876. 

In Iran, the shah's decree that came to be interpreted as the order for 
the commencement of the constitutional system of rule was perhaps the 
most ambiguous document of its kind. The wording of the decree dated 
August 5, 1906, likened the National Consultative Assembly to an advi- 
sory panel of reform rather than a legislative assembly. Furthermore, it 
failed to mention the word “constitution.” ” 

Similarly in Russia, the decree issued by the Tsar Nicholas II on Octo- 
ber 17, 1905, known as the October Manifesto, intentionally avoided 
using the word “constitution” (Ascher 1988, pp. 228-29, 231; Healy 
1976, pp. 108, 275-76). While not as ambiguous as the shah’s decree, it 
was notoriously vague on the governing powers of the assembly, its legis- 
lative duties, and its representative character. Even though the an- 
nouncement of the October Manifesto was followed by large-scale out- 
pourings celebrating the grant of a constitutional system of rule, as it was 
done in the Ottoman Empire and in Iran, many leaders of the Russian 
opposition felt that the manifesto left many critical issues unreasonably 
ambiguous; it had taken away with one hand what it had given with 
the other. The Fundamental Laws, issued on April 23, 1906, weary 
of the European word “constitution,” also rejected this vocabulary 
and, like the manifesto, remained vague on many critical issues (Ascher 
1988, pp. 231—32, 242; 1992, pp. 12, 16, 60—61, 63—71, 190—91; 
Healy 1976, pp. 15—22, 58—62, 81—82, 106, 108, 264—65; Harcave 
1964, pp. 130, 161—62, 195—96, 199—202; Hosking 1973, pp. 10—13, 
54—55.) 

Furthermore, in all instances, the old regimes made it known that the 
constitutional systems were granted out of the free will of the monarch.” 
This line of argument, of course, had ominous implications for the oppo- 


1? The decree was dated August 5, 1906 (14 Jumada II 1324) to make it correspond 
to the shah's birthday. It was in fact issued four days later (Nazim al-Islam Kirmani 
1983, 1.561—64). 

B For the Ottoman Empire see Fikir Hareketleri, no. 100, September 21, 1935, p. 
343; İkdam, no. 5320, March 16, 1909 (23 Safer 1327), p. 1; Ahmad (1969, p. 13). 
For Iran see Nazim al-Islam Kirmani (1983, 1:561—64, 628—30); Majlis1 September 
27, 1906 (8 Sha‘ban 1324), p. 8. For Russia see Ascher (1992, pp. 12, 60—61). 
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sition: if the constitutions were granted out of the monarchs’ pure benevo- 
lence, they may just as easily be removed. 

In part the old regimes were able to issue ambiguous decrees because 
members of the opposition had themselves built coalitions based on am- 
biguous principles. All were united on the basis of their opposition to the 
old regimes, but their interpretation of the political system they desired 
and their degree of antagonism toward the institutions of the old regime 
varied widely. Thus, the “particular” grievances of a diverse array of 
actors toward the old regime, actors who had varying and often conflict- 
ing interests, were expressed in terms of the “general” demand for consti- 
tutional systems. The ambiguities that remained within such a general 
demand were essential for building broad-based coalitions among groups 
with incompatible interests and varied interpretations of the new political 
system. ^ The range of revolutionary actors in Iran was diverse: the guilds 
and tradesmen, merchants, clergy, landlords, some sectors of the peas- 
antry, and a small section of the statesmen of the old regime. In the 
Ottoman Empire oppositionists were professionals, university students, 
various nationalist minority groups, some sectors of the peasantry, and, 
most significantly, large sectors of the modernized military and civil 
bureaucrats. In Russia, the opposition was composed of the working 
class, peasants, professionals, university students, and the landowning 
gentry.’ 

While in all settings constitutionalism was introduced and understood 
by many actors as a European political system and ideology, it was also 
“translated” and adapted to existing local traditions or presented as the 
solution to many particular problems in each setting. In the Ottoman 
Empire and in Iran, for example, where economic, social, and institu- 
tional “backwardness” were major concerns, the ideology of constitu- 
tionalism was introduced with strong overtones of progress that among 
other things meant economic advancement, a modern state, and a legal- 
rational order. Furthermore, as an example of adaptation of constitution- 
alism to local traditions, in Iran the guild members and the clergy equated 
the establishment of the assembly with the rejuvenation of the “House 
of Justice.” i In the Ottoman Empire, where ethnic strife and nationalist 
movements were some of the most pressing issues, constitutionalism was 


^ Gene Burns (1991) has advanced a similar argument for the 1979 revolution in Iran. 
For a similar argument about progression of ideologies from “particular” to “gen- 
eral” prior to revolutionary outbreaks see Goldstone (1982, p. 203). 

!5 The broad-based coalitions and contradictory interests of actors in 1905 Russia have 
been acknowledged by many scholars (see, e.g., Ascher 1988, p. 244, Harcave 1964, 
p. 12; Hosking 1973, p. 3; Verner 1990, p. 3) 

16 Nazim al-Islam Kirmani (1983, 1:358—66); Adamiyat (1976). 
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presented as an ideological companion to, or even a substitute for, the 
failing Ottomanism—an ideology that professed peace and harmony 
among the subject populations of the empire.'’ In Iran and the Ottoman 
Empire as in Russia, the peasants interpreted "liberty," a central slogan 
of the constitutional movement, to mean freedom from many traditional 
obligations, which in some cases even meant paying taxes (Ascher 1988, 
p. 233). 

Thus, calls for constitutional systems of rule, even when the actors 
insisted on constitutional monarchies, left the field open to more radical 
suggestions. By granting assemblies, the monarchs opened themselves to 
the danger that the assemblies might be turned into fully legislative and 
representative bodies, and that such powers could then be used to depose 
the reigning monarch or, worse yet, to abolish the monarchical systems 
in general. On the other hand, the ambiguous compromise left the old 
regimes sufficient room to deny the new assemblies substantive powers. 
After the compromise, the fight opened itself to extreme possibilities, and 
debates raged around whether the assemblies should be confined to 
purely consultative bodies or full-fledged parliaments. Stage 2 of the 
revolution was devoted to working out these ambiguities. Revolutions 
were formally announced after relatively bloodless confrontations, but 
the real battle was yet to be fought—a struggle that was to reach its 
fiercest moments in the second and third revolutionary stages. 


THE LEGAL PHASE: RISE IN RESOURCES AND ESTABLISHMENT 
OF THE ASSEMBLIES 


The existence of a legal period of revolutionary activity distinguishes the 
constitutional from the socialist (or communist) revolutionary processes. 
For Charles Tilly, the "revolutionary situation" begins with the emer- 
gence of two or more centers of power (multiple sovereignty) and it ends 
when only one center of power gains control over the government (Tilly 
1978, pp. 191—208). Tilly, however, fails to make a qualitative distinction 
between power blocs during constitutional and socialist revolutions. The 
power blocs that arose during constitutional revolutions became legally 
recognized by the old regimes and were regarded as legitimate not only 
by a significant portion of the population (Tilly 1978, pp. 191, 200) but 
by the old regimes as well (see fig. 2 above). Power blocs that emerged 


17 See the resolution of the Second Young Turk Congress in Kuran (1945, pp. 238—43, 
esp. 239—240). For similar views in one of the earliest resolutions and that of the First 
Young Turk Congress see Tunaya (1952, pp 117-18, 123-27). See also Sura-yi Um- 
met, no. 18, December 16, 1902 (15 Ramazan 1320), p. 4. 
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during socialist or communist revolutions certainly did not enjoy legal 
status during revolutionary situations. 

With such compromise, the revolution entered its second legal phase, 
during which assemblies were established. The power of legal assemblies 
in their infancy, ironically, rested upon the extraparliamentary resources 
they could muster, which in many cases included extralegal resources as 
well. After the compromise, the old regimes were not simply willing to 
abide by the assemblies’ legal orders; their respect for these institutions 
rested instead upon their balance of power with the assemblies. The state 
power, allowing for variations in each case, was to a large degree still 
in the hands of the incumbent governments, and they each obeyed the 
assemblies’ orders only when they felt sufficiently threatened. 

Entering the second stage affected the challengers’ resources in a strik- 
ingly positive way. In this stage, many previously illegal activities be- 
came sanctioned by law, and the constitutionalists used this period to 
augment the extraparliamentary resources of the assemblies. Yet, be- 
cause of the particular structural characteristics of Russia, Iran, and 
the Ottoman Empire, not all revolutionaries benefited equally from the 
opportunities of stage 2. In one extreme stood the Young Turks, revolu- 
tionaries who bolstered their power to the greatest extent when they used 
their newly won rights to establish a firmer foothold within the state and 
to gain a significant share of state power. In the other extreme stood the 
Russian revolutionaries, whose institution-building activities at this 
stage, though impressive, were far from sufficient to seriously challenge 
the state. The Iranians could not penetrate the state ranks, yet they had 
great success in building quasi-governmental institutions and organizing 
an extensive militia. 

In the Ottoman Empire, because of internal state support for the 
Young Turks, the Chamber of Deputies’ threat was real enough and was 
obeyed to a greater extent than those of the Iranian National Assembly 
or the Russian Duma. In Iran, even though internal state support for 
the constitutionalists was meager, the quasi-governmental forces were 
intimidating enough for the weak government to take the assembly seri- 
ously, to act upon some of its demands, and to negotiate with it on 
various issues. In contrast to both, the Russian Duma was established 
after the government imposed greater restrictions on the opposition’s 
legal activities and crushed the quasi-governmental forces that supported 
the Duma. As will be discussed below, these differences proved to be 
major reasons for the comparative weakness of the Russian Duma. In 
Russia, because the Duma enjoyed little extralegal support, the govern- 
ment could afford to ignore its demands almost entirely and tamper with 
its institutional structure to reduce its legal power. 
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The Powerful Ottoman Chamber 


After the Ottoman sultan granted a constitutional system of rule on July 
23, 1908, the center of subversive activities shifted from the western 
provinces and European capitals to Istanbul. The opposition no longer 
had to fight the government clandestinely but could do so openly and 
legally using their newly won rights. This task was facilitated by the 
unleashed opposition press that, already in place in foreign capitals, now 
began to legally operate in Istanbul. 

The powerful Ottoman Chamber of Deputies was also established in 
this period. To understand the chamber’s sources of strength, we have 
to look at the composition of the Young Turk opposition. The Young 
Turks were composed of a variety of groups opposed to the sultan, the 
most powerful of which operated under the Committee of Union and 
Progress (hereafter CUP). The constitutionalist CUP was composed pre- 
dominantly of large numbers of young military officers and civil adminis- 
trative employees with modern education who opposed the traditional/ 
patrimonial army and bureaucratic staff. The Ottoman Chamber of Dep- 
uties drew the majority of its members from the CUP, and this situation 
allowed the chamber to tap into the strength of an organization that had 
a firm foothold within the state. The chamber increased this support 
through a legal campaign of administrative reorganization and purges 
within the army and the civil administration, a campaign that propor- 
tionally increased and advanced the CUP ranks within these institutions, 
giving them the upper hand. A further addition to the chamber’s strength 
was when the CUP, using the reduced mobilization cost of stage 2, infil- 
trated more deeply in the provincial administration and expanded its 
semiclandestine clubs. 

Yet, even before the opening of the Chamber of Deputies, the CUP 
proved its presence within the state and its influence upon the old regime 
in many different ways. On August 6, 1908, two weeks after the procla- 
mation of the constitutional system, the CUP forced the resignation of 
the “old style" grand vizier, Said Pasha, and pressured the government 
to appoint Kamil Pasha, who was thought to be in conflict with 
the palace and in agreement with the CUP's political programs. When 
the CUP found itself in strong disagreement with Kamil Pasha as 


8 For disagreements with Said Pasha’s government see Fikir Hareketleri, no. 76, 
April 4, 1935, “Meşrutiyet Hatıraları,” pp. 374—75 (since all articles bear the same 
title, future references will be to the publication only); Tanin, no. 3, August 4, 1908 
(6 Recep 1326) pp. 1—2; no. 5, August 6, 1908 (8 Recep 1326), p. 3, and pp. 3—4. 
These latter two Tanin articles also contain initial statements of support for Kamil 
Pasha (esp. p. 3). See also Tanin, no. 15, August 16, 1908 (18 Recep 1326), p. 1. For 
statements of support that appeared in Sabah, see Ahmad (1969, p. 21). 
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well,’ by means of its palace associates, the CUP applied direct pressure 
on the sultan to dismiss him. The sultan succumbed to the pressure. The 
only matter that kept Kamil Pasha, the influential Ottoman grand vizier, 
from being dismissed immediately was that the CUP awaited the opening 
of the Chamber of Deputies to give an appearance of legality to its illicit 
activities. After the opening of the chamber on December 17, 1908, the 
grand vizier’s minor request to postpone for four days a response to the 
chambers’ interpellation served as a pretext to dismiss him by a broad 
voting margin on February 13, 1909. This action was a clear show of 
force, for the CUP had proved its influence even without the assis- 
tance of the chamber.^? Another show of strength came in the early days 
of the constitutional government when the CUP ordered the anchor- 
ing of a navy ship in front of the palace with its guns trained on the 
sultan’s residence; no one had the authority to order the ship’s re- 
moval.” 

The Chamber of Deputies began its operations on December 17, 1908, 
and one of the earliest pieces of legislation it approved was the law on 
purges. The legal, CUP-directed purging campaigns within civil official- 
dom and the army enabled the CUP to penetrate deeper into the state 
and to create an even more secure foothold. After purging the officials 
and army officers who had risen through ranks by means of connection 
to the patrimonial household of the sultan or a grandee, the CUP opened 
room for its supporters within the state and the army. By advancing 
officials and officers with modern training, the CUP further consolidated 
its position within the state. 

After the granting of the constitution, the CUP expanded its prerevolu- 
tionary network to establish an organizational structure that resembled 
and competed with that of the state. Taking advantage of its legal status, 
the CUP organized more extensively around the empire and expanded 
the semiclandestine activities of its clubs and party branches and took a 
more active role in provincial administration. The CUP operated not 


9 For the CUP's later disenchanted view of Kamil Pasha see Tanin, no. 128, Decem- 
ber 8, 1908 (14 Zilkade 1326), pp. 1—2; no. 129, December 9, 1908 (15 Zilkade 1326), 
pp. 1-2; no. 145, December 25, 1908 (1 Zilhicce 1326), p. 1; no. 157, January 8, 1909 
(15 Zilhicce 1326), p. 1; no. 160, January 11, 1909 (18 Zilhicce 1326), p. 1; no. 192, 
February 11, 1909 (20 Muharrem 1327), p. 1; no. 193, February 12, 1909 (21 Muhar- 
rem 1327), p. 1. 

7) Tanin, no. 160, p. 1. For statements about the pressure on the sultan see Fikir 
Hareketleri, no. 100, p. 343 (see n. 13 above). For affirmation of visits by the CUP 
to the sultan, see also Abbott (1909, p. 135). 


?! The anchoring of a warship in front of Vildiz Palace is a topic that appears recur- 
rently in reports of early stages of the revolution. For one of a variety of descriptions 
see Buxton (1909, p. 128). 
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only in larger cities, but in the lower administrative levels (nahiye) as 
well, assuming many state functions, such as levying taxes and adminis- 
tering the affairs of civilians. Of course, at the time the CUP denied all 
such charges, but foreign eyewitnesses and the Liberals, the CUP’s most 
ardent critics and one-time allies, presented a rather detailed picture of 
the CUP presence within the state and their quasi-governmental organi- 
zation and activities. In a famous and oft-repeated criticism of the Liber- 
als, the CUP had become a “government inside the government.”” 
In a few rare instances during the early days, even the CUP’s main 
revolutionary organ alluded to the committee’s strong presence within 
the administration, but only to complain that their control of the state 
institutions was not complete.** The later Young Turk accounts were 
more forthcoming in confirming the Liberals’ claims, as they openly con- 
fess to the CUP's extensive presence within the state and to their party's 
organizing activities in the remotest locations from the earliest days.” 

Having a firm footing within the administration and the army, the 
CUP did not feel the need to establish a militia. The Chamber of Depu- 
ties, dominated overwhelmingly by CUP members,” could rely on the 
CUP’s clout to intimidate the government and to pressure it to carry out 
the proposed reforms. As we will see, however, the CUP's control over 
the state organs was still far from complete. 


The National Assembly in Iran 


In contrast to the Ottoman constitutionalists, who initially had a strong 
presence within the state and who used the legal period following stage 
2 to further consolidate their position, the Iranians initially lacked any 
substantial support from within the state and could not make much head- 
way into the state during the period of legal activity. Instead, Iranian 
society, in comparison to the Ottoman Empire, was characterized by a 
stronger civil sphere and a far less powerful state. Here, the revolutionar- 
ies’ most glaring area of success was with the committees, the quasi- 
governmental institutions they organized in competition with the state. 


22 İkdam, no. $314, March 12, 1909 (19 Safer 1327), p. 1; no. 5324, March 22, 1909 
(29 Safer 1327), p. 1; no. 5326, March 24, 1909 (2 Rebiyulevvel 1327), p. 1. See also 
C. R. Buxton (1909, p. 20) and N. Buxton (1909, pp. 23-24). 

? Tanin, no. 108, November 19, 1908 (24 Şevval 1326), p. 1. 

^ Tanin, March 3, 1912 (14 Rebiyulevvel 1330), p. 1; Fikir Hareketleri, no. 77, April 
11, 1935, pp. 389—91, esp. p. 390; no. 99, September 14, 1935, pp. 325—27, esp. p. 
326. 

?* On the CUP's influence over the chamber and its success at blocking the effort to 
form opposition parties inside the parliament see BDFA (1909, p. 105; 1910, pp. 
109-14). 
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In the absence of backing inside the state, these institutions became the 
most important extraparliamentary source of support for the Iranian Na- 
tional Assembly. 

With the beginning of legal activity in stage 2, the Iranian revolutionar- 
ies could now form open political associations and publish previously 
prohibited political newspapers and journals. If Cairo, Istanbul, London, 
and Calcutta were hotbeds of reformist journalistic activity in the precon- 
stitutional era, now Tehran, the seat of the central government, was the 
center of new radical newspapers. This period also witnessed the forma- 
tion of two kinds of revolutionary organizations: official committees and 
popular committees.”° 

The official committees, in theory if not in practice, were under the 
command of the National Assembly. To compensate for its lack of sup- 
port inside the state, the assembly approved ambitious legislation that 
conferred many critical rights and duties to the official committees on 
May/June 1907 (Rabi‘ IT 1325). This law allowed the assembly to use 
the official committees for bolstering its power over the local rulers, the 
provincial administrative offices, and the governors. For example, the 
official committees were bestowed with the legal authority to supervise 
the government’s administrative offices, monitor law enforcement, issue 
warnings, propose reforms for the security and progress of the provinces, 
investigate complaints concerning the governors and subprovincial 
heads, inspect the collection of taxes and settle complaints about taxes, 
investigate requests for tax reduction, and discern damages caused by 
natural calamities. Furthermore, in certain localities, the official commit- 
tees could levy new taxes to raise revenue for public works.?’ 

The newspaper of the official committee in Tabriz, the provincial capi- 
tal of Azarbaijan and a hotbed of committee activities, indicated that the 
committees had established an organizational network that was national 


26 References to the operations of official committees in Anjuman and the minutes of 
parliament clearly demonstrate that many official committees were well established 
prior to the laws that made their operations legal. For the laws with regard to provin- 
cial (iyalati), subprovincial (vilayati), and municipal committees see Musavvabat I-II, 
pp. 64—84, 85—97); see also Browne (1910, pp. 244—45). The distinction between the 
official and nonofficial committees, however, was not always clear; in many places 
this distinction broke down almost completely. In T'abriz, e.g., the official and popular 
committees were composed predominantly of the guilds and trades, and the various 
popular committees reported to the official committee as their central body (Lambton 
1963, p. 46). Thus, many newspapers adopted and referred to them as one unit. See, 
e.g., Habl al-Matin, no. 222, February 4, 1908 (1 Muharram 1326), p. 1. 

27 These legislations are collected in Musavvabat I-II, pp. 73-77 (see n. 26 above). 
The law with regard to provincial and subprovincial committees has 122 articles. 
These are just a few examples selected from articles 67, 68, 87, 89, 91, and 92 to 
demonstrate the newly acquired power of official committees, and by extension of the 
assembly, against the provincial governments. 
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in scope. As required by law, the Tabriz committee had regular ex- 
changes with committees in other cities and with lower administrative 
districts of Azarbaijan. But, in addition, it kept abreast of developments 
in other provinces and maintained regular contact with official commit- 
tees in provincial centers and in large cities; the committee assisted them 
in time of need and received help when needed.” 

The official committees stepped beyond the extensive responsibilities 
legally assigned to them and took many more administrative functions 
of the provinces into their own hands. They not only kept track of local 
government administrators and carried out a variety of public works 
projects, but they also actively responded to the public's grievances. 
With their strong sense of "popular justice," they interfered in many 
local governmental functions to restore to the public "rights" violated 
by the old regime. The inhabitants of the city and of the province at 
large brought their grievances to the local official committee meetings, 
which in some locations—like Tabriz—convened in a public space. Typi- 
cal among these were complaints about government officials, local mag- 
nates, or commodity prices, especially that of bread. The members, after 
deliberation, but always in sympathy with the aggrieved party, reached 
decisions on how to deal with particular grievances.” 

In the capital, where by definition official committees could not exist, 
the popular committees set up among themselves central bodies that 
gave them cohesiveness and organization that helped make their actions 
consistent across groups (Kirmani 1972, pp. 47—48). Estimates of the 
actual number of Tehran popular committees during the first assembly 
range from 100 to 180.?? The largest of these, the radical committee of 
Azarbaijan, had over 2,900 members (Lambton 1963, p. 47). Various 
sources suggest that despite variation in the makeup of members in differ- 
ent cities and in different committees, a great majority of the popular 


28 The Tabriz committee was in touch with the committees in Tehran, Rasht, Anzali, 
Isfahan, Shiraz, Qum, Mashhad, Qazvin, and Kirman, among other major cities. As 
the provincial center of Azarbaijan, it was in regular contact with other subprovincial 
committees such as those in Maku, Khuy, Salmas, and Urumiyah. 


?? For these and the committee's severe action against the magnates and government 
officials see Anjuman, no. 42, February 13, 1907 (29 Dhu al-Hijja 1324), p. 4; no. 
46, February 19, 1907 (6 Muharram 1325), p. 1; no. 53, p. 3; no. 69, pp. 11-14; no. 
74, p. 3. For prices see Anjuman, no. 38, February 2, 1907 (18 Dhu al-Hijja 1324), 
pp. 1-2; no. 39, February 4, 1907 (20 Dhu al-Hijja 1324), pp. 3—4; no. 41, February 
9, 1907 (25 Dhu al-Hijja 1324), p. 2; no. 42, February 13, 1907 (29 Dhu al-Hijja 
1324), p. 4; no. 47, February 26, 1907 (13 Muharram 1325), p. 2; no. 62, April 4, 
1907, (20 Safar 1325), p. 4. 


9? The largest estimate is that of Kasravi (1951, p. 569) and the lowest, Lambton 
(1963, p. 47). Hidayat (1982, pp. 151, 159) and Taqizadah (1957, p. 44) put their 
numbers at 130 and 140. 
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and perhaps also the official committees was drawn from various 
guilds."! 

Even though never permitted by law, the committees throughout this 
period were openly armed. From an early date, in the winter of 1906—7, 
the provincial committee of Tabriz began organizing a popular militia. 
The Tabriz committee used the increased disorder in the city and the 
province as a legitimate excuse to patrol the city neighborhoods, muster 
more resources, build stronger organizations, and gradually to dominate 
the city (Kasravi 1951, pp. 394—99). The highly visible rituals and mili- 
tary drills of provincial committees had greatly worried the old regime, 
and they complained about it to the assembly. Equally worrisome for 
the government were the popular committees in Tehran that followed 
the lead of committees in Tabriz, Rasht, and Anzali. The difference was 
that the Tehran committees, no doubt under the influence of the young 
revolutionary intelligentsia, self-consciously modeled their militia after 
the French National Guard, and, much to the distaste of moderate consti- 
tutionalists who despised the idea, used the French appellation or various 
Persian translations of it.” Initially, the committees advocated the forma- 
tion of the National Guard under the pretext of national defense.** With 
increased counterrevolutionary activities, however, they openly pro- 
fessed that the real purpose of the National Guard was to defend the 
constitutional system against internal enemies.” 


3! This is a conclusion that is also shared by Lambton (1963, p. 50). An indication 
was that the popular committees of Tehran, in addition to names that indicated the 
regional affiliation of their members, bore names such as the Committee of Shoemak- 
ers, the Committee of Hatters, of carriage drivers, of booksellers, etc. (Kirmani 1972, 
pp. 47—48). For another indication of the close relation between guilds and popular 
committees see Majlis1, August 17, 1907 (8 Rajab 1325), p. 250; August 21, 1907 (12 
Rajab 1325), pp. 256-57. For some of the many examples of guilds’ presence in 
official committees see Anjuman, no. 72, May 1, 1907 (18 Rabi‘ I 1325), p. 2; no. 75, 
May 6, 1907 (23 Rabi' I 1325), pp. 1-2. 

32 Majlisi, May 10, 1907 (27 Rabi‘ 11325), p. 163, Anjuman, no. 67, 19 April 1907 (6 Rabi‘ 
I 1325), p. 3; no. 75, May 6, 1907 (23 Rabi‘ 1 1325), pp. 1-2; Kasravi (1951, pp. 234—37). 
3 They variously called themselves Garde Nationale, Gard-i Milli, Quva-yi Milli, or 
Nizam-i Milli. For one of many examples see Habl al-Matin, no. 101, August 26, 
1907 (17 Rajab 1325), pp 4—5. For the opposition of some constitutionalists see 
Kirmani (1972, pp. 81—82). See also Dawlatabadi (1983, 2:202—3). 

* Habl ai-Matin, no. 157, November 9, 1907 (3 Shawwal 1325), p. 1. 

*5 In the face of disorders that signaled the coming of counterrevolution, the commit- 
tees pressured the assembly to create an official National Guard. Some assembly 
members openly threatened the inciters of disorder by appealing to the National 
Guard, in spite of its quasi-legal nature. See Majlis1, November 16, 1907 (10 Shaw wal 
1325), pp. 385—86; November 18, 1907 (12 Shawwal 1325), pp. 389—90; November 
20, 1907 (14 Shaw wal 1325), pp. 390—91. 

% Habl al-Matin, no. 222, February 4, 1908 (1 Muharram 1326), pp. 1, 3; no. 223, 
February 5, 1908 (2 Muharram 1326), pp. 1—2; no. 236, February 25, 1908 (22 Muhar- 
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That the assembly never legally approved the National Guard did not 
prevent the committees from forming it. Dressed in special uniforms and 
using the expertise of a few army officers, they began to drill and orga- 
nize. And in part to cover the expenses for obtaining arms and setting up 
the neighborhood militia, they extorted money from the wealthy (Kirmani 
1972, pp. 84—86). Estimates of the number of armed committee men, 
even those made by the contemporaneous observers, vary fantastically, 
ranging from 2,000 to 100,000." Vet, despite the discrepancy in the 
reported numbers, all eyewitnesses agreed that the shah, his court, and 
the government all feared the committees, an institution that was a seri- 
ous threat to the small and badly equipped Iranian army. 


The Russian Duma's Struggle 


The Russian constitutionalists proved to be the weakest of the three 
groups. Unlike their Ottoman counterparts, they did not command the 
loyalty of a large section of the armed forces or the bureaucrats. On the 
other hand, the Russian opposition's impressive ability to form organiza- 
tions of various kinds during the first few weeks after the October Mani- 
festo proved that Russia's capability for organized opposition surpassed 
that of Iran. Yet, the Russian constitutionalists’ misfortune was that, 
unlike the Iranians, they confronted a powerful state with the backing 
of a modernized army. The autocracy, alarmed at the disturbances and 
the growth of organized opposition following the partial removal of legal 
restrictions, soon clamped down on these organizations. They also moved 
to eliminate newly won legal freedoms before the elections could be held 
for the Duma. These events marked a critical moment for Russian consti- 
tutionalism and was its main source of weakness. Once the Duma was 
established, it was left without extraparliamentary means to coerce the 
autocracy into accepting its programs for political and social reform. 

In Russia the October Manifesto began a crucial period of six weeks 
(the Days of Freedom) that lasted until early December. An immediate 
result of the newly won civil freedoms was a proliferation of revolution- 
ary newspapers, magazines, pamphlets, brochures-—in short, all types 
of publications. Although the government officially retained, at least until 
late November, the right to censor prepublication material, the St. Pe- 
tersburg soviet on the day following the issuance of the October Mani- 
festo, declared the end of censorship and ordered the workers to refuse 


ram 1326), pp. 2—3. These pages are replete with references to the French Revolution. 
See also Dawlatabadi (1983, 2:201—3). 


37 The larger estimate is that of Kirmani (1972, p. 84). Dawlatabadi (1983, 2:203) puts 
the figure at 2,000. 
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to print material that had passed through the censors’ hands. Thus, the 
Russian press underwent a spectacular transformation when what had 
only appeared underground could now be published in abundance and 
without restriction, making possible the ruthless assailing of government 
officials by a hostile, public press (Ascher 1988, pp. 231, 276; Harcave 
1964, pp. 212-15; Healy 1976, pp. 20, 57—58). 

The newly won freedoms also allowed the population to convene, to 
organize meetings, and to establish legal political parties. As a result, 
both the number of general meetings, the range of activities, and the 
membership of political parties of various creeds increased as they found 
a far more hospitable environment. In the first four weeks following the 
October Manifesto, more than 400 meetings took place. The liberals were 
no longer forced to act within the government-imposed restraints and 
even the socialist parties were provided with a better opportunity to 
operate; their leaders could now return from Europe with a reduced risk 
of arrest (Ascher 1988, pp. 276—77; Harcave 1964, pp. 224—25; Healy 
1976, p. 59). The Constitutional Democrats (Kadets), the liberal party, 
was the most important party of this period and occupied a centrist 
position that leaned to the left. To the left of the Kadets were various 
socialist parties, the most important of which were the Social Democrats 
and the Socialist Revolutionaries; slightly to the right of the Kadets was 
the Union of October 17 or the Octobrists. The largest and most influen- 
tial of the right-wing parties was the Union of Russian People (Ascher 
1988, pp. 234—42; 1992, pp. 31—47; Levin [1940] 1966, pp. 29—34). 

The most impressive gains with respect to the revolutionaries’ re- 
sources were made by labor organizations. It was during the Days of 
Freedom that unionization gained momentum and labor was provided 
with an opportunity unmatched in its history. This period saw the begin- 
ning of widespread expansion of unions in cities and towns previously 
untouched by unions and among occupations formerly not unionized. In 
Moscow alone 67 were established; in St. Petersburg, 58, the great major- 
ity of which were founded during November 1905 alone. These unions 
were united under the leadership of the Central Bureau of Trade Unions 
(Bonnell 1983, pp. 122—27; Ascher 1988, pp. 242, 276—77; Harcave 1964, 
p. 215). The most significant strides were made by the soviets, with 
nearly 50 of them operating under the leadership of the influential and 
imposing St. Petersburg soviet. The Moscow soviet, which was next in 
importance to the St. Petersburg soviet, had 80,000 workers as members. 
In addition to the ties that soviets established among themselves, they 
extended their network to the labor unions and factory committees to 
create a form of national organization of labor. Their gains in power 
were impressive and they were even able to create their own militia. By 
mid-November, the St. Petersburg soviet claimed 6,000 militia armed 
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with some type of weapon for the avowed purpose of protecting their 
meeting places (Bonnell 1983, pp. 125—26, 171-80; Ascher 1988, pp. 
219—22, 276-78; Harcave 1964, pp. 212—15, 224—206). Reflecting the con- 
servatives’ fear of the growing power of the soviets, Ascher notes that a 
like-minded newspaper complained that “there were really two govern- 
ments, one led by Count Witte [the prime minister] and one by Khrusta- 
lev Nosar (chairman of the Petersburg soviet), and that no one knew 
who would arrest whom first” (1988, p. 278). 

The waning authority of the autocracy also gave way to defiance by 
the peasantry. The Days of Freedom saw the first large-scale agrarian 
revolts since the 18th century with an added ingredient that set it apart 
from previous uprisings of peasants. For the first time in the history of 
the empire, peasant uprisings had a political organization that acted in 
concert with disturbances in the urban areas (Harcave 1964, pp. 216—20; 
Verner 1990, pp. 105-6; Ascher 1988, pp. 267-69). 

The labor radicalism and militancy reached a peak during the Days 
of Freedom. Blinded by their recent success in winning the October 
Manifesto, the leaders of the labor movements viewed their victory as a 
sign of government weakness and engaged in a variety of provocative 
activities, ranging from a call for a general strike in support of an eight- 
hour working day, to the soviets’ interference with governmental author- 
ity in large cities and even its replacement of local governments in some 
of the outlying regions of the empire. In November, the soviets and 
various socialist parties were calling for *armed struggle against the 
tsarist regime." These actions greatly alarmed the government, united 
the employers against labor, and placed the liberals who did not want 
to defend the government in a precarious position (Ascher 1988, pp. 
275—98). 

On November 26 the government took decisive action by arresting the 
leader and several deputies of the St. Petersburg soviet. In retaliation, 
on December 2, the newly elected leadership of the St. Petersburg soviet 
published the provocative Financial Manifesto, a declaration that asked 
the people to stop making payments to the treasury, to demand payments 
in gold, to withdraw all deposits from banks in gold and other similar 
measures, to “cut the government from the last source of its existence: 
financial revenue." When members of the soviet's executive committee 
were arrested in retaliation for publication of the Financial Manifesto, 
the Moscow soviet assumed leadership. But, deprived of the leadership 
of the central soviet, the Moscow soviet could not lead a successful wave 
of strikes such as those that had led to the granting of the October Mani- 
festo. In the bloodiest confrontation of the entire movement, the small 
numbers of inadequately trained and scantily equipped militia of labor 
proved to be a poor match for the modern Russian army (Ascher 1988, 
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pp. 279, 298—301, 304—23; Harcave 1964, pp. 232-39; Bonnell 1983, pp. 
195-97). Following the suppression of the workers, the government set 
out on a punitive campaign in the countryside to suppress the peasant 
uprisings that were spreading with rapid speed (Manning 1982, pp. 141- 
76; Ascher 1988, 267—68, 330—35; Harcave 1964, pp. 228—30, 240—42). 
Within four weeks, the government's authority had been restored to 
levels it had enjoyed before Bloody Sunday. Thus came the first wave 
of counterrevolutionary backlash that ended the Days of Freedom before 
the establishment of the Duma, a critical event that severely diminished 
the extraparliamentary support the Duma could have enjoyed from the 
organizations of labor. 

Before the Russian Duma was established, the soviets were sup- 
pressed, their militia crushed, various organizations of labor banned, and 
Civic freedoms curtailed. While the CUP-dominated Ottoman Chamber 
of Deputies relied on the CUP's supporters inside the state and its semi- 
clandestine party branches and clubs to intimidate the state, and the 
Iranian National Assembly drew power from the committees— all in an 
atmosphere of relaxed legal restrictions—the Russian Duma was de- 
prived of crucial extraparliamentary support to confront its government 
while the rigid legal restrictions previous to the issuing of the October 
Manifesto were reimposed. The Russian Duma was thus, from inception, 
a weaker institution than its counterparts in the Ottoman Empire and 
Iran. 


CONSTITUTIONAL BATTLES, POLITICAL AND SOCIAL REFORMS, 
AND COUNTERREVOLUTION 


A notable change during stage 2 was that now a large part of the battle 
over state power was fought within the legal framework of the Russian, 
Ottoman, and Iranian representative assemblies. These radical assem- 
blies were not merely another legal resource in the hands of the chal- 
lengers; they qualitatively transformed the dynamics of the fight for the 
capture of state power. 

Constitutional revolutionaries entered battles with the old regimes on 
two fronts. First, they strove to transform the political structure of the old 
regimes and to make the assemblies the dominant force in government. In 
a language that bore striking similarity in all three settings, the elected 
representatives debated central issues such as who or which institution 
had legislative powers, the right to override assemblies’ decisions, the 
authority to introduce new bills, the right to appoint the head of the 
cabinet and individual cabinet ministers, the extent of the cabinet’s and 
each minister's responsibility toward the assembly, and the locus of sov- 
ereignty (whether it belonged to the nation or the monarch). This period 
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saw a profusion of interpellation, the dismissals of individual ministers, 
and the fall of entire cabinets. The second aspect of this fight was over 
the assemblies’ intention to radically intervene with sweeping social pro- 
grams. In the Ottoman Empire and in Iran, the constitutionalists’ pro- 
gram included a complete revamping of the states’ administrative struc- 
tures as well. 

What determined whether the legal parliaments had the ability to en- 
force their decisions was the support they received from extraparliamen- 
tary and illegal sources. In the Ottoman Empire, these included the sup- 
port of military officers and administrative bureaucrats as well as the 
CUP party structure and clubs; in Iran these sources consisted of the 
official and popular committees. In Russia, the soviets and the zemstvos 
(elected local committees introduced in 1864) could have played an equiv- 
alent role by lending support to the Duma and pressuring the government 
to abide its orders. Yet, the soviets were suppressed at an early phase 
and the zemstvos, which had initially supported the constitutionalists’ 
cause, drastically changed their stance in favor of the government. Such 
support was essential for the assemblies to win constitutional battles with 
their governments, to modify the constitution to their own advantage or 
impose their own interpretation of it, to force the appointment of sympa- 
thetic ministers and prime ministers, and to not only suggest radical 
reforms but to begin implementing them. On all of these counts, the 
Ottoman Chamber of Deputies, which had greatest access to extraparlia- 
mentary sources of support, was the most successful in winning constitu- 
tional battles and implementing reforms. The Iranians came next, and 
the Russians, who at an early date were deprived of all extraparliamen- 
tary sources of support, came to have the most feeble of all assemblies 
and could not implement any of their central reform programs. 

While the exact content of these programs varied in each setting, their 
effect was highly destabilizing in all. And if compromises with the old 
regimes were forged and revolutionary coalitions were formed over am- 
biguous goals, the assemblies left no room for ambiguity in their inten- 
tions. On the one hand the monarchs and governments realized the con- 
stitutionalists strove to make them subservient to the assemblies, while 
a wide array of social classes understood that if the demanded reforms 
were implemented they would fall victim to the very assemblies they 
helped establish. These developments led to more intensified fights with 
the old regimes and to the breakdown of prerevolutionary coalitions, 
prompting many to actively side with the old regimes they had previously 
opposed. 

There is nothing surprising about introducing radical reforms after the 
revolution. Nor is there anything surprising about the negative reaction 
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reforms stir among the previously apathetic or sympathetic social classes. 
What should be highlighted are the different settings within which the 
socialists and constitutionalists introduced their programs and the com- 
parative disadvantage of the constitutionalists in this context. In contrast 
to the socialists, who introduced radical programs after capturing state 
power in a situation where they were, formally at least, in absolute com- 
mand of the state, the constitutionalists introduced their programs while 
still struggling with the old regimes over state power. Consequently, 
constitutionalists, unlike socialists, could not rely on inherited state 
power to check the negative reaction to their reforms. The constitutional- 
ists began their reforms with, at best, an unstable power base, which 
allowed the negatively affected social groups to find ready allies with 
the old regimes still in command. Not being in full control of the state 
administration and its coercive organs when they began to introduce their 
programs, the constitutionalists faced a counterrevolutionary backlash 
that forced all of them out of power. 


The Sultan’s Sovereignty Challenged 


The conflict over the constitution in the aftermath of the Young Turk 
Revolution occurred almost immediately and well before the Ottoman 
Chamber of Deputies had convened, for in the Ottoman Empire a consti- 
tution had existed since 1876.*° The sultan used the opportunity brought 
about by the commotion of the early days of stage 2 to issue an imperial 
decree (August 2, 1908) and constitutionally transfer the right to appoint 
the ministers of the army and the navy to himself. The constitution of 
1876 hàd left open whether these ministers were to be chosen by the 
sultan or the grand vizier, and the newly issued decree made this the 
sultan's prerogative. In response, the CUP challenged the sultan, arguing 
that changing the constitution was a right of the chamber, and since it 
had not yet convened, it was up to the grand vizier to appoint the minis- 
ters.°° On the other hand; the CUP used this occasion to force the com- 
plaisant Grand Vizier Said Pasha out of power after criticizing him and 
his cabinet for their old-fashioned style and their incompatibility with 


** For the granting of the constitution and the Voung Ottoman movement, see Mardin 
(1962) and Davison (1963). 

3 For the sultan's decree see Distur2, I, no. 8, August 2, 1908 (4 Recep 1326), pp 
11-14. For CUP's criticism see Tanin, no. 2, August 3, 1908 (5 Recep 1326), p. 3; 
no. 3, August 4, 1908 (6 Recep 1326), p. 1; no. 4, August 5, 1908 (7 Recep 1326), pp 
1—2, esp. p. 1. See also Ahmad (1969, p. 19). 
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a modern constitutional government, which required responsibility and 
accountability." With pressure on the government, the CUP was 
not only able to dismiss the Grand Vizier Said Pasba within two 
weeks after the establishment of the constitutional system, but it was also 
promised that ministers of the army and the navy, like all other min- 
isters, would be appointed by the new grand vizier rather than the 
sultan.*! 

When the CUP became disgruntled with the subsequently appointed 
Grand Vizier Kamil Pasha, he and individual ministers were also criti- 
cized for their old-fashioned behavior and ignorance of the constitutional 
system. In its new round of attacks against the government during Kamil 
Pasha's reign, the CUP began to challenge even the explicit clauses of 
the constitution of 1876 that bestowed upon the sultan the right to choose 
the grand vizier, arguing that this right belonged to the chamber and, by 
extension, the “nation,” or the locus of sovereignty. Tensions reached a 
new height when the grand vizier changed three cabinet ministers, in- 
cluding those of the army and navy, without receiving a vote of confir- 
mation from the chamber. This act was interpreted as an encroachment 
upon the rights of the chamber and brought accusations that likened 
Kamil Pasha to the whimsical grand viziers of the old regime. As dis- 
cussed above, the CUP, through its internal machinations, had already 
secured guarantees for Kamil Pasha's dismissal, even though he was 
finally dismissed by the chamber through constitutional procedüres. For 
the third grand vizier, the CUP was able to impose the choice of Hilmi 
Pasha—a candidate it found to be in agreement with its views—on Feb- 
ruary 14, 1909. Yet, despite accusations by their critics to the contrary, 
the CUP was still far from controlling the cabinet and continued to have 
disagreements with the last grand vizier as well. 

The battles between the Ottoman government and the Chamber of 
Deputies were not confined to their respective constitutional rights and 


*9 Tanin, no. 5, p. 3 and pp. 3—4 (see n. 18 above). 


^ Fikir Hareketleri, no. 96, August 24, 1935, p. 277. For announcement of Said 
Pasha's resignation see Tanin, no. 6, August 6, 1908 (9 Recep 1326), p. 1; and Ahmad 
(1969, p. 20). 

“ Tanin, no. 55, September 25, 1908 (28 Saban 1326), p. 1; no. 57, September 27, 
1908 (30 Saban 1326), p. 1; no. 128, pp. 1-2, no. 129, pp. 1-2; no. 145, p. 1; no. 
157, p. 1, no. 160, p. 1 (see n. 19 above). 

5 Tanin, no. 192, p. 1; no. 193, p. 1 (see n. 19 above). 

^ Tanin, no. 194, February 13, 1909 (22 Muharrem 1327), p. 1; no. 216, March 8, 
1909 (15 Safer 1327). For the Liberals' accusation that the CUP had created a govern- 
ment according to its will, see Jbdam, no. 5322, March 20, 1909 (27 Safer 1327), p. 
1. For rather minor disagreements between the CUP and the new government, see 
Tanin, no. 235, March 27, 1909 (4 Rebiyülevvel 1327), p. 1. 
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political power. They also involved the sensitive issue of administrative 
reform. In fact, the counterrevolution that occurred 10 months into the 
second stage was a direct reaction to the rationalization of staff policies 
and purges.** The groups that coalesced and staged the short-lived coun- 
terrevolutionary movement, especially the purged, demoted, displaced, 
or threatened members of the civil and military bureaucracy, attempted 
to reverse the tide of the CUP’s staff reforms. 

During the four months that the Ottoman Chamber of Deputies was 
in session (December 17, 1908—April 12, 1909), it approved an impressive 
amount of legislation. The most important bills concerned the staff reor- 
ganizations within the civil bureaucracy and the army. The CUP com- 
manded many followers among civil bureaucrats and military personnel, 
and, after the revolution, the military and civil bureaucracy became the 
site of extensive rationalizing transformations aimed at ending the bu- 
reaucratic dichotomy between the modern and patrimonial soldiers and 
officers. In the eyes of the CUP, a major problem the army faced was 
the inflated number of high-ranking officers and the extremely young 
age of many high-ranking military commanders who had gained their 
promotion through connection to a patron or the sultan. To correct this 
situation, the CUP recommended purges, demotions, and early retire- 
ment for many officers to replace them with educated ones.* The same 
solution was suggested for the civil bureaucracy, which was plagued 
with similar conflicting rules of operation. The CUP-dominated Cham- 
ber of Deputies, by approving legislation to purge officials within civil 
bureaucracy and the military, gave the upper hand to officials who 
had modern training and were advocates of rational administrative pro- 
cedures. *’ 


55 In discussions so far, this aspect of the counterrevolutionary has always been under- 
emphasized at the expense of the superficially religious form that it took. For a con- 
trasting view of this incident that describes it as essentially motivated by soldiers’ 
interests in a religious guise see Aksin (1971, pp. 309, 336). 

*6 Tanin, no. 18, August 19, 1908 (21 Recep 1326), pp. 1—3. A British official was 
struck by the large number of officers in the Ottoman navy, an organization that was, 
in his opinion, “virtually nonexistent.” In his report he indicated that there were 
7,500 officers in the navy’s active list, compared to Britain’s 5,000 (BDFA 1908, p. 
22). 

*' The major legislation concerning purges came during the fourth revolutionary stage 
and after the CUP dominated the state entirely. For the central legislation on purges 
within civil officialdom during stage 2, see Dustur2, I, August 15, 1908 (17 Recep 
1326), pp. 55—56. Other purge legislation prior to the counterrevolution was as follows: 
Düstur2, I, no. 10, August 12, 1908 (14 Recep 1326), pp. 39-40; no. 20, August 22, 
1908 (24 Recep 1326), pp. 61—62; no. 21, August 22, 1908 (24 Recep 1326), pp. 62—63; 
no. 26, September 3, 1908 (6 Saban 1326), pp. 71—72; no. 34, October 3, 1908 (7 
Ramazan 1326), pp. 85—88. For the army, see Dustur2, 1, no. 87, June 27, 1909 (8 
Cemaziyelahir 1327), pp. 324-25. 
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The extensive staff reorganization and purges were clearly disruptive 
for the displaced members of the traditional bureaucracy and the army. 
Their negative reactions to the reforms culminated in a sudden and unex- 
pected counterrevolutionary uprising that began within the army, where 
the reforms had hit the hardest. In the early morning of April 13, 1909, 
soldiers of the light infantry batallions of the Third Army Corps (avcı 
taburlar), after congregating in large numbers at the square of Sultan 
Ahmed and Ayasofya without their officers, chose a sergeant as their 
leader—an action with clear symbolic significance—and presented the 
seyhillislam (the highest religious authority) with five demands.*® 

Whereas the soldiers’ third demand was the restoration of shari‘a (se- 
riat, religious law) requested under the influence of the religious groups 
with whom they cooperated, the most significant of the soldiers’ de- 
mands was the fourth, which called for “banishing and replacing their 
superior educated officers [mektepli] and reappointing the officers who 
had risen through ranks [alayl:, or old troopers] and were wrongfully 
harmed by being fired."5? The fourth demand clearly revealed that the 
old troopers (alayit) were reacting to the CUP's policy of privileging the 
officers with modern education (mektepli), that is, the CUP's supporters. 

The old trooper officers of the First Army Corps who joined the rebel- 
ling infantry soldiers also protested against the staff policies of the CUP. 
In its efforts to reduce the influence, significance, and numbers of the 
old trooper officers, the CUP had fired 1,400 officers from the First Army 
Corps.* The numerically and politically more significant soldiers of the 
First Army Corps, whose officers had mostly risen through the ranks, 
were favored by the sultan: they served as his personal military guards 
and enjoyed excellent material conditions (Farhi 1971, p. 281). The sol- 
diers of the First Army, after arresting their educated superiors and kill- 
ing several of them, joined the rebelling infantry soldiers of the Third 


48 See Nadi (1909, pp. 33-34, 39), Cevat (1960, pp. 88-89), and Ikdam, no. 5347, 
April 14, 1909 (23 Rebiyulevvel 1327), p. 1. 

^ For a competent description of the counterrevolution and its demands—though one 
that gives overwhelming import to the third demand—see Farhi (1971). For views 
that give greater importance to the religious aspect of the movement see Shaw and 
Shaw (1977, pp. 279-80) and BDFA (1908, pp. 22—23). For one that underplays 
religion, but without making central the issue of bureaucratic dichotomy, see Ahmad 
(1969, pp..40—45). 

50 See Nadi (1909, p. 36). For a full set of demands see Nadi (1909, pp. 35—36) and 
Farhi (1971, pp. 275—76). 

si Aksin (1971, pp. 46—47). Knight (1909, pp. 329—30) perceptively reports on the 
grievances of the First Army Corps and the division between the alayl: and mektepli 
officers. He further distinguishes the demands of the latter from the students of religion 
and their teachers, who preached in the barracks that the committee was endangering 
the Muslim faith. 
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Army and, in a threatening letter addressed to the ministers and carrying 
the requests of more than 7,500 officers of the various army corps, they 
demanded the reassignment of purged officers and a halt to such reforms 
(Nadi 1909, pp. 55—57). 

In their gathering, the rebellious soldiers were joined by a variety of 
groups, most significantly by thousands of teachers of religion (hocas), 
students of religion (softas), Jower-ranking religious clergy (imams), and 
preachers. Having started their counterrevolutionary activities earlier, 
the lower-ranking religious groups had officially announced their exis- 
tence as a political group, the Society of Muhammad (Ittihad-i Mu- 
hammedt). They joined the soldiers to protest the secular policies of the 
CUP, such as its stance on minorities and the state's encroachment into 
the domain of religion through various reforms." Paradoxically, the upper- 
ranking clergy did not join forces with anti-Unionist lower clergy, for 
the former had developed a strong animosity for Abdülhamid H during 
his reign and, perhaps more significantly, because they had not yet real- 
ized the extent of the CUP's secularist policies and the gravity of the 
threat it posed to the religious institutions of the empire.” 

The counterrevolutionary movement was not confined to the old troop- 
ers and lower-ranking religious orders. Other groups, such as the Sublime 
Porte and the Liberals, took active interest in it. The Sublime Porte was 
represented by the deposed Grand Vizier Kamil Pasha, around whom 
gathered similar high-ranking officials of the Porte and scores of lower- 
ranking officials. The latter, like the old troopers, had either fallen victim 
to the CUP purges or felt imminently threatened (BDFA 1910, p. 110; 
Danismend 1961, p. 22; Farhi 1977, p. 280—81; Knight 1909, p. 328). 
The Liberal opposition was represented by Prince Sabahaddin who, as 
a staunch opponent of Abdülhamid, had cooperated with the CUP in 
Europe under the broad-based coalition of the Young Turks but was 
now opposing the CUP over its centralizing policies. Sabahaddin was 
the champion of Anglo-Saxon laissez-faire ideology and was steadfastly 
opposed to the French centralization model the CUP espoused; in his 
view, this model had led to the replacement of the Hamidian dictatorship 


52 The secular policies of the committee were directed at reducing the power of the 
clergy, especially the clergy's influence over judicial matters. For the participants and 
the minority question, see Farhi (1971, pp. 275, 281), Shaw and Shaw (1977, pp. 
279—80), and Ahmad (1969). For the political manifesto and organizational framework 
and the speech by Dervis Vahdeti in which he announced the formation of the group, 
see Tunaya (1984, pp. 199—205) and Danişmend (1961, p. 22). 


33 During the counterrevolution, the orthodox ulema condemned the sultan for perse- 
cution of religion during his rule and declared their support for the CUP (Nadi 1909, 
pp. 62—64). When they did realize the extent of the threat and withdrew their support 
it was already too late to stop the further encroachment of the CUP.) ," ». * 
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with that of the CUP (see Sabahaddin 1908a, 1908b, esp. pp. 28-29, 
41-43; Kuran 1945, 1948). In order to further their own ends against the 
CUP, the various opposition groups, in spite of clearly conflicting goals, 
cooperated with one another and especially with the religious group 
headed by Dervis Vahdetti. Some even claim that, in the political vac- 
uum created by the CUP’s retreat to Salonika, the Liberals stepped in 
to assume political power (see Shaw and Shaw 1977, p. 280; Tunaya 
1984, pp. 145-53; Ahmad 1969, p. 43; Halid 1909, pp. 758-60; Knight 
1909, pp. 323, 328). i 

The extent of the palace’s participation in the counterrevolution is not 
altogether clear. High-ranking politicians close to the sultan denied his 
involvement at any point during the 10 days or so that this event was 
underway (Danişmend, 1961, pp. 18—21, 25—33; Cevat 1960, p. 58; Ak- 
sin, 1971, pp. 364—65). On the other hand, while scholars may be divided 
over the question of the extent of the sultan’s initial support, they agree 
that eventually he supported it and used this opportunity to restore his 
lost power (Tunaya 1984, pp. 196-97; Shaw and Shaw, 1977, p. 281). 
A less contested issue, however, was the palace’s active participation 
through the heir apparent (Tunaya 1984, p. 197). 

Thus, in reaction to the short-lived counterrevolutionary movement 
in Istanbul, the CUP temporarily retreated to Macedonia, where the 
revolution had originated and where the CUP had its strongest organiza- 
tional basis. The Chamber of Deputies, symbolically, was not officially 
disbanded and a newly elected Liberal deputy replaced the ousted CUP 


president. 


The Balance of Power in Iran 


The frst Iranian National Assembly functioned for a little more than 20 
months (October 7, 1906—June 23, 1908). Yet in this short period, cabi- 
nets changed not less than nine times.** From the early days, the repre- 
sentatives were engaged in a debate over the assembly’s power and at- 
tempted to endow it with the right to dismiss cabinet members.** With 
assistance from the radical newspapers, the representatives exerted a 
great effort to construct a constitutional concept of politics and to break 
away from the traditional notions of statecraft and kingship in the Iranian 
scene. Particularly suitable occasions for explicating the meaning and 
functions of a modern state were the interpellations, during which the 
representatives severely criticized the ministers for their legal infractions, 


“% For a list of the members of these cabinets see Burujini (1971, pp. 1—28). 


55 For the first episode of this fight, see Anjuman, no. 48, February 28, 1907 (15 
Muharram 1325), p. 2; Kasravi (1951, pp. 215—17). 
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pointed out that they were responsible to the assembly, and demanded 
accountability for their actions.*° The constitutional battles prompted the 
representatives to draft a supplement to the Fundamental Laws to ex- 
pand greatly the powers of the National Assembly against the govern- 
ment, an action that created intense friction. The government’s resistance 
to the supplement cost it the prominent Grand Vizier Atabak, whose 
assassination on August 31, 1907, was backed by the committees, almost 
all of which considered him an ardent anticonstitutionalist and opposed 
to the supplement." The supplement that was finally approved on Octo- 
ber 7, 1907, marked a victory for the constitutionalists. In contrast to 
the earlier-ratified constitution, the ministers were now considered re- 
sponsible to the assembly rather than the shah, and the assembly was 
given full powers to dismiss individual ministers or to discharge entire 
cabinets without having to prove legal infractions on their part and, 
significantly, without having to gain the shah’s approval." Despite gain- 
ing the right to dismiss the cabinet, bowever, the assembly could not 
simply rely on its constitutional powers when confronting the govern- 
ment. To assure that the legal orders of the assembly were followed, the 
committees pressured the opposition by harassing the ministers and issu- 
ing threats against their opponents. The committees even attempted— 
but failed—to assassinate the shah. Throughout the period of its opera- 
tion, the first Iranian National Assembly found merely one grand vizier 
that was to its liking and one cabinet of which it almost entirely ap- 


56 Majlis1, January 6, 1907 (21 Dhu al-Qa'da 1324), pp. 46—47; January 13, 1907 (28 
Dhu al-Qa'da 1324), p. 50; January 22, 1907 (7 Dhu al-Hijja 1324), pp. 59—60; 
January 24, 1907 (9 Dhu al-Hijja 1324), pp. 63—64; January 31, 1907 (16 Dhu al-Hijja 
1324), pp. 70—72; March 14, 1907 (20 Muharram 1325), pp. 107—9; March 27, 1908 
(23 Safar 1326), p. 492. Habl al-Matin, no. 1, April 28, 1907 (15 Rabi‘ I 1325), pp. 
3—4. For criticism of newspaper see, e.g., Habi al-Matin, no. 53, June 28, 1907 (17 
Jumada I 1325), pp. 1—3; Anjuman, no 44, February 14, 1907 (1 Muharram 1325), 
pp. 1—4; no. 45, February 17, 1907 (4 Muharram 1325), pp. 1-4. 


? Majlis1, August 30, 1907 (21 Rajab 1325), p. 267; August 31, 1907 (22 Rajab 1325), 
. 269; Kasravi (1951, pp. 445—50), Browne (1910, pp. 150—51), and Dawlatabadi 
(1983, 2:140—43); Habl al-Matin, October 5, 1907 (26 Sha‘ban 1325), p. 2. For mourn- 
ing ceremonies by the committees commemorating Atabak’s assassin, see Habl al- 
Matin, no. 135, October 7, 1907 (29 Sha'ban 1325), pp. 5—6; see also Browne (1910, 
pp. 151—54) and Kasravi (1951, pp. 464—65). 
55 Even prior to approval of the supplement, the assembly took votes that overwhelm- 
ingly approved of dismissing the entire cabinets. See Majlis1, April 24, 1907 (11 Rabi‘ 
I 1325), pp 151—53; April 29, 1907 (16 Rabi‘ I 1325), pp. 153—54. For articles on the 
powers of the assembly in the original constitution and for changes in the supplement, 
see Musavvabat I-II, pp. 8—9, 27—28 (see n. 26 above). 
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proved. Even this government was soon removed from power by the 
shah and its prime minister exiled.~ Vet, thanks to the agitations of the 
committees, the assembly repeatedly confronted the government with a 
cabinet crisis and forced the constant circulation or removal of ministers 
and prime ministers—though they rarely approved of the replacements. 
The Iranian National Assembly and the government had reached some 
form of balance of power where severe actions by one were responded 
to with similar actions from the other. 

Even more so than the Ottoman Chamber of Deputies, the Iranian 
National Assembly commenced reforms at a time when it did not yet 
dominate the state; it lacked sufficient coercive power to suppress the 
disturbances the reforms generated. On the one hand, the assembly's 
financial reforms fomented strong reaction from a wide array of social 
actors. On the other, the shah and his government considered the consti- 
tutional system a threat to the shah's sovereignty. They regarded the 
assembly's quest for dominating the state a disturbing encroachment 
upon their age-old prerogatives. Furthermore, the assembly's legislative 
undertakings together with its judicial and educational reforms contested 
the authority of the traditional religious institutions. Thus, the constitu- 
tionalists in Iran witnessed a daily swelling of the opposition's ranks and 
found themselves incapable to stem its growth. 

The assembly proposed financial reforms to balance the budget by 
raising taxes for the deficit-ridden treasury of the old regime. These mar- 
ginally implemented reforms consisted broadly of rationalized budgetary 
allocation and taxation. Rationalized budgetary allocations included sal- 
ary reduction for state employees, extensive cutbacks in court and palace 
budgets, ministerial allocations according to detailed expenditure rec- 
ords, and abolition of a traditional compensatory method called tuyul. 
The rational taxation plan included the replacement of a traditional cate- 
gory paid by landowners as a portion of their taxes and the reorganization 
of the provincial tax structure to bring it under greater central control?! 


5 Majlis was more than ready to use its right. A vote of no confidence was given nine 
days after the signing of the supplement. See Majlis1, 16 October 1907 (9 Ramadan 
1325), p. 349; Burujini (1971, p. 16). For pressure over the signing of the supplement 
and the shah's anger over the introduction of a pro—National Assembly cabinet, see 
Dawlatabadi (1983, 2:151—53) and Hidayat (1982, pp. 159—60). For statements of 
support for the new cabinet see Habl al-Matin, no. 152, November 4, 1907 (28 Rama- 
dan 1325), pp. 2-3. 

9 Habl al-Matin, no. 199, January 6, 1908 (1 Dhu al-Hijja 1325); no. 202, January 
8, 1908 (4 Dhu al-Hijja 1325), pp. 1-2; Browne (1910, pp. 162—63, 165); Hidayat 
(1982, p. 160). 

$1 The rationalized taxation plan was based on auditing, which was in turn dependent 
upon precise information obtained through a nationwide cadastre. The latter was 
never carried out. Yet, pressured to solve the chronic financial problems of the old 
regime, the assembly haphazardly set out to implement extensive financial reforms. 
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The abolition of the tuyul was one of the most critical decisions of the 
first National Assembly. The category tuyul constituted the income from 
land assigned in lieu of salary from the state.” Its abolition, together 
with other financial undertakings, brought about a strong reaction in the 
capital and provinces. The response of tuyul holders was indeed strong, 
particularly in view of the fact that, much to the representatives’ chagrin, 
the majority of the assignments continued to remain in the hands of tuyul 
recipients.™ 

The financial reforms also included another sensitive area: salary re- 
forms. The opposition soon exploited this issue. In a representative’s 
words, “malicious individuals” were spreading the rumor about the as- 
sembly’s intention to reduce the salaries of government officials and de- 
pendents, rich or poor. The assembly and the revolutionary newspapers 
vehemently denied this rumor, arguing that salary reforms were not in- 


For a discussion of the provincial tax structure and tafavut-i ‘amal, see Majlisi, 
January 6, 1907 (21 Dhu al-Qa‘da 1324), p. 45. Later discussions clearly demonstrated 
that a consensus on precise working of provincial tax structure did not exist. For 
tuyul and traditional cash payments in place of taxes in kind (tas‘tr) see Adamiyat 
(1976, pp. 448-50), Kasravi (1951, pp. 228—29), and Browne (1910, pp. 238-39). The 
resulting problems prompted the assembly to approve a bill that required all money 
collected in the name of tafavut-i 'amal to come first to the center and from there to 
be allocated to the provincial centers. See Afajlis1, April 6, 1907 (22 Safar 1325), pp. 
125-26; Adamiyat (1976, pp. 447—48). 

& As Arjomand (1988, p. 22) and Lambton (1953) have noted, tuyul could constitute 
income from a variety of sources, but the constitutionalists’ central concern was with 
the land assignments. The centralizing constitutionalists intended to reclaim the tuyul 
and to assign to the deserving owners a regular salary from the state. From the 
assembly’s view, not only were such assignments ill-suited to a modern state, but 
more important, the actual value of many such assignments had much surpassed their 
nominal value at the time of their grant. For a description of tuyul from the assembly's 
view see Majlis1, January 6, 1907 (21 Dhu al-Qa‘da 1324), p. 45; March 19, 1907 (4 
Safar 1325), pp. 111-12. Furthermore, the land or taxes assigned as tuyul tended to 
become the private property of the assignees, especially in the second half of the 19th 
century. 

$ In Tehran, the first large-scale meeting against the abolition of the tuyul was held 
by a prominent holder who organized a gathering attended by similarly disgruntled 
holders. See Majlis1, June 6, 1907 (24 Rabi‘ II 1325), pp. 183-84; Habl al-Matin, 
no. 38, June 11, 1907 (29 Rabi‘ IT 1325), p. 2; no, 49, June 23, 1907 (12 Jumada I 
1325), p. 1; Sur-t Israfil, no. 5, June 26, 1907 (15 Jumada I 1325), p. 3. In addition 
to Tehran, the assembly’s financial decisions—first with regard to tuyul and then 
with regard to tafavut-i ‘amal and tas'ir—created quite a commotion in provincial 
regions and in every major city, many times in collaboration with provincial governors 
and rulers. See, e.g., Majlis1, August 12, 1907 (3 Rajab 1325), p. 242. The newspapers 
also reported the disorders caused by landowners and the wealthy in 
general; see Musavat, no. 23, May 11, 1908 (9 Rabi‘ II 1326), p. 7; Anjuman, no. 69, 
April 24, 1907 (11 Rabi‘ I 1325), p. 4; no 70, April 26, 1907 (13 Rabi‘ I 1325), p. 4. 


^^ For indications of the assembly’s lack of success see Anjuman, nos. 77—78, May 4, 
1907 (21 Rabi‘ I 1325), p. 3; Majlis1, August 26, 1907 (17 Rajab 1325), pp. 263-64. 
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tended to affect the poor, the middle class, or the ordinary state employ- 
ees but the princes, court members, and individuals with “salaries larger 
than some foreign presidents.” Overall, only 2,000 individuals were 
directly affected, yet the salary reductions managed to spark widespread 
disorders. The palace’s budget was also reduced, and the assembly chose 
not to respond to the shah’s protest about the insufficiency of the assigned 
funds.” 

To organize the counterrevolution, the government supported various 
groups with money and labor. It was no secret that the shah, his court, 
and high-ranking government members organized clandestine meetings 
to unite the opposition, that they were attempting to attract the support 
of the cities’ poor, the holders of tuyul, and those threatened by salary 
cuts, and that they even prepared the army for a military attack on the 
assembly. In addition, the shah and his government funneled large 
financial sums to the conservative clergy who, in the third week of June 
1907, took sanctuary in protest to the assembly and gathered a large 
crowd of supporters. ™ 

As a lawmaking body, the National Assembly posed a serious threat 
to traditional religious authority. The late 19th-century legal sphere was 
already a contested scene as the Qajar state attempted to extend the 
jurisdiction of the secular customary law (‘u7f) over that of the religious 
law (shari‘a; see Algar 1969, pp. 11-13, 128, 169-71, 223-24; Nashat 
1982, pp. 43-54). When the assembly began operation in 1906, it entered 
this contested scene without specifying the limits of its lawmaking activi- 
ties; its presence carried the threat that it could encroach on the territory 
of both the traditional secular and religious law and ultimately direct 
both. The assembly’s impact on the religious law, however, was of 
greater consequence. The assembly intended to legislate new laws, some 


55 Majlis1, August 16, 1907 (7 Rajab 1325), pp. 249, 252; Habl al-Matin, no. 166, 
November 19, 1907 (13 Shawwal 1325), pp. 1—3. 

5 Majlis1, October 30, 1907 (23 Ramadan 1325), p. 363; November 2, 1907 (26 
Ramadan 1325), p. 365; November 9, 1907 (3 Shawwal 1325), p. 376; November 16, 
1907 (10 Shawwal 1325), pp. 385—86; November 18, 1907 (12 Shaw wal 1325), p. 389; 
Dawlatabadi (1983, 2:114). 

9? Majlis1, April 29, 1907 (16 Rabi‘ I 1325), pp. 154—55; Kasravi (1951, p. 499); 
Musavat, no. 6, November 23, 1907 (17 Shawwal 1325), no. 9, January 11, 1908 (7 
Dhu al-Hijja 1325). In its sixth issue, the newspaper Musavat appealed directly to 
the poor to ignore the instigation of the powerful and the court elements who had 
found their traditional vested interests threatened by the assembly. For instances 
when the shah, the government, and the court were directly implicated for organizing 
the counterrevolution see Majlisi, June 6, 1907 (24 Rabi‘ II 1325), pp. 183-85; June 
26, 1907 (15 Jumada I 1325), p. 196; Sur-i Israfil, no. 5, June 26, 1907 (15 Jumada 
I 1325), p. 3; see also Kasravi (1951, pp. 364, 366, 374—75). 

* Dawlatabadi (1983, 2:129—30); Sur-i Israfil, no. 5, p. 3. 
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directly of European origin. Most significantly, the Supplement to the 
Fundamental Laws was influenced greatly by the Belgian constitution. 
As the early unpublished drafts of the supplement clearly indicate, by 
failing to mention religious courts, the National Assembly intended to 
end the clerical judicial functions and replace them entirely with secular, 
state courts (Afshar 1989, doc. 67, pp. 91--100). The assembly and its 
reforms weighed heavily on the conservative clergy, who considered the 
shari'a to be a complete code of law interpretable by them alone. The 
clergy proclaimed itself the sole administrator of justice, and in practice, 
was bestowed with almost complete judicial responsibility. 

Before the final passage of the supplement, the conservative clergy 
opposed the legislative undertakings of the assembly and the translation 
of the Belgian constitution after citing the latter’s opposition to the laws 
of religion. It organized an extensive campaign to bring these activities 
to a halt. It now demanded the creation of a five-member clerical coun- 
cil that was to supervise legislation in order to ensure consistency with 
religion. The council was to be given the power to revoke legislative 
bills in cases of deviation (Kasravi 1951, pp. 370-72; Dawlatabadi 1983, 
2:108-9). 

Despite the assembly's strong resistance to the conservative clergy's 
proposition, it was finally forced to depart from the radically secular and 
statist version of the originally intended supplement. As a compromise, 
the newly added Article 2 conceded to the clergy the right to nominate 
20 clerics for the council from whom the deputies would elect at least 
five members to supervise legislation and to prevent the passage of any 
law that contradicted religious laws. Thus, even though the assembly 
agreed to a five-member clerical council, it gave itself some control over 
the election of its members. Another compromise occurred over the courts 
of law since the approved version of the supplement, by mentioning the 
religious courts, sanctioned their continued existence. Yet the supplement 
left the distinction between the religious and secular courts intentionally 
vague without substantiating the duties of each in any detail.” 


9 Majlis1, May 16, 1907 (3 Rabi' II 1325), p. 167; May 21, 1907 (8 Rabi‘ II 1325), 
p. 171; June 8, 1907 (26 Rabi' II 1325), p. 183. 

70 For the complete text of the supplement see Musavvabat I-II, pp. 15-33; see esp. 
pp. 15-16 (see n. 26 above). See also Habl al-Matin, no. 138, October 10, 1907 (3 
Ramadan 1325), pp. 2-6. The early, unapproved drafts of the supplement described 
in much greater detail the duties of secular state courts and unambiguously denied 
any role for the religious courts. For two critical and early handwritten drafts of the 
supplement— which did not include many of the later compromises of the assembly, 
including Article 2—see Afshar (1989, doc. 67, pp. 91—100). For the clergy's initial 
and later objections to the supplement and the assembly’s compromise see also Arjo- 
mand (1993). 
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Even with these compromise offerings, the conservative clerics contin- 
ued to oppose the supplement on grounds of its threat to clerical institu- 
tions. For one, Article 19 made education compulsory and brought all 
schools (state and private) under the supervision of the Ministry of Edu- 
cation.’! Traditionally, with the exception of some newly established 
modern schools, education was the domain of the religious establishment. 
Furthermore, the clerics were aware of the constitutionalists’ intention 
to abolish the religious courts; the imprecise wording of the final draft of 
the supplement did not do much to assure the clerics of a secure continued 
role in judicial affairs. Finally, the conservative clergy rejected the com- 
promise in Article 2 of the supplement on the grounds that no one other 
than the clergy was eligible to choose the council members." 

The opposition of the conservative clergy eventually polarized the 
clergy as a gradual division developed between the lower and upper 
ranks of the clerical establishment. Clerical support for the constitutional- 
ists was substantially weakened, for now only a few higher-ranking cler- 
ics, some lower-ranking ones who had intimate ties to the guilds, and 
some religious students remained in support of the constitutionalists.? 
Even the two high-ranking clerics who lent à semblance of religious 
legitimacy to the assembly were under constant pressure from the news- 
papers and committees to end the quietist stance they were accused of 
adopting and to be more impassioned in defending the assembly and the 
supplement.?* 

Similar to the revolution and counterrevolution in the Ottoman Em- 
pire, and in a manner akin to the initial revolutionary movement in Iran, 
the actors who joined the counterrevolution were not motivated by a 
single cause. Yet, once again, the counterrevolutionary coalition formu- 
lated its opposition to the assembly around a single cause and successfully 
made the leap from the “particular” to the “general.” Almost ail the 
groups in the final coalition had begun their opposition activities indepen- 
dently of the others, but all had eventually adopted the conservative 
clergy's oppositionist view, the main tenet of which was the defense of 
Islam against the heathen constitutionalists (Turkaman 1983, pp. 
149—51, 240—41, 260-69, 287—88, 296—97, 331). In its final stage, the 


" Musavvabat I-II, p. 18 (n. 26 above). 

n The clergy announced its opposition in a newspaper it published in Shah Abdul‘a- 
zim (see Turkaman 1983, p. 231). 

™ See Kasravi (1951, pp. 263, 358—60, 375—76, 415—23, 628—29); Habl al-Matin, no. 
184, December 11, 1907 (5 Dhu al-Qa'da 1325), p. 3. 

^ Musavat, no. 4, November 11, 1907 (5 Shawwal 1325), p 2; no. 9, January 11, 
1908 (7 Dhu al-Hijja 1325), pp. 6—7. For the inactivity of Behbahani and Tabatabai 
in face of counterrevolutionary activities see also Kasravi (1951, p. 263) and Árjomand 
(1981, pp. 174—90). 
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oppositionist coalition was composed of members of the court, govern- 
ment employees, palace household employees, major landowners and 
recipients of tuyul, provincial magnates and governors, some small sec- 
tion of the cities’ guilds (Dawlatabadi 1983, 2:131), and a large sector of 
the divided clergy. Like the Ottoman counterrevolutionaries who could 
not articulate an oppositionist language of their own, the counterrevolu- 
tionary coalition in Iran strategically chose the clerics’ language to com- 
bat the constitutionalists, for it was a ready-made and sophisticated criti- 
cism of the constitutionalists that, for the moment, served the opposition 
well. 

The first serious physical confrontation between the constitutionalists 
and the counterrevolutionaries happened on December 15, 1907, when 
protestors began a procession that ended at Tupkhanah Square. Here 
they raised tents and began harassing, robbing, beating, and even hang- 
ing bystanders who were suspected of being constitutionalists. Mean- 
while, the shah arrested several members of the now proconstitutionalist 
cabinet and, after the intervention of the British, sent the grand vizier 
and two other ministers into exile after changing his mind about their 
execution. This event, which lasted for four days, ended when the shah 
backed away from a full-fledged attack on the assembly. The crowds 
dispersed but the assembly was left with a new cabinet handpicked by 
the shah.’ When the actual attack came some six months later (June 23, 
1908), the armed committees proved to be no match for the modern, 
Russian-trained Cossack brigade that bombarded the assembly com- 
pounds. The assembly fell easily and the constitutional movement seemed 
to have been defeated (Kasravi 1951, 577—640). In fact, had it not been 
for the institution-building activities during stage 2, the constitutional 
movement might have been completely crushed. With the destruction of 
the National Assembly, the sacking of the constitutional press, and the 
dispersing of the committees in Tehran, the center of activities moved to 
Tabriz and the northern Gilan province, where the surviving committees 
were strongest. 


The Legal Counterrevolution against the Duma 


In Russia, the dynamics of counterrevolution differed from those in Iran 
and the Ottoman Empire in one crucial respect. The Duma was estab- 


7$ For a description of events during the Tuupkhanah incident see Habl al-Matin, no. 
189, December 24, 1907 (19 Dhu al-Qa'da 1325), pp. 1-2, 7; no. 190, December 25, 
1907 (20 Dhu al-Qa'da 1325), pp. 1-2; Musavat, no. 9, January 12, 1908 (7 Dhu 
al-Hijja 1325), pp. 4—5; see also Kasravi 1951, pp 505—12, 521—22; Browne 1910, p. 
163; Hidayat 1982, pp. 160-61). 
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lished after the violent counterrevolutionary backlash that brought a 
martial end to the Days of Freedom. After the suppression of the soviets, 
the Duma was left without support from quasi-governmental institutions; 
thus it was unable to create an effective power bloc for countering the 
government. In the face of its enfeebled opponent, the government had 
a free hand to tamper with the terms of its ambiguous compromise and 
to impose its own definition and render ineffective what the constitution- 
alists had hoped would be a legislative assembly. Thus began the legal, 
nonviolent phase of the counterrevolution directed by the bureaucracy 
and supported by various social classes and institutions. Through a series 
of legal and electoral interventions, the government significantly reduced 
the Duma's legislative powers and undermined its representative charac- 
ter by disenfranchising large sectors of the population. 

The impotence of the Russian Duma should be compared to the more 
effective Ottoman Chamber of Deputies. The CUP's extensive presence 
within the administration and the army provided the Ottoman chamber 
with the power to dismiss the grand vizier using a minor legal excuse, and 
the Ottoman revolutionaries proved that they could do so even without 
employing legal channels. Even the Iranian National Assembly wielded 
more power than the Russian Duma. Although the Iranian assembly's 
constitutional authority to dismiss cabinets or ministers was not always 
respected, the government feared the assembly, for its radical faction 
enjoyed the strong support of the armed committees. Thus, the govern- 
ment occasionally abided by its orders, and in a few instances it dismissed 
ministers or even entire cabinets. It was the balance of power between 
the government and the assembly that permitted the latter to continue 
its existence in face of many serious legal violations, even after a promi- 
nent prime minister was assassinated by members of the committees. In 
Russia, in striking similarity to the altercations in the Ottoman Empire 
and Iran, the Duma demanded the subservience of the executive to the 
legislature; once the executive refused to abide, the Duma asked for the 
resignation of the cabinet. The similarities, however, end there. As Healy 
(1976, p. 202) has remarked, the Russian “assembly had no means of 
compelling an official to answer & query, much less to resign; of course 
it could not put aside his orders." 

The legal machinations of the government for reducing the Duma's 
powers began with the electoral laws. In July 1905, the government had 
offered the Bulygin Duma to the opposition, the terms of which reduced 
the Duma to an essentially consultative body. This offer placed severe 
limitations on the franchise by proposing a complicated multistage voting 
system that, combined with a high property qualification (especially in 
the cities), excluded many, and the industrial workers were disenfran- 
chised almost entirely. Both the opposition and the right had denounced 
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the Bulygin Duma—the latter because it viewed the Bulygin Duma as a 
stepping stone to a dangerous Duma with legislative powers, the former 
because the Bulygin Duma fell far short of a legislative Duma based on 
four-tailed (universal, equal, direct, and secret) male suffrage. While a 
few ministers looked upon the idea of universal suffrage positively, the 
tsar and the majority of his advisors did not. After a series of meetings 
in October, the government approved an electoral law that was heavily 
influenced by that proposed earlier by Bulygin, yet it allowed a wider 
franchise. The complicated electoral law that was promulgated on De- 
cember 11, 1905, while greatly increasing the number of voters, was not 
universal or equal or direct: it excluded women and accorded eligibility 
to those owning property or paying taxes (Ascher 1988, pp. 178—79; 1992, 
pp. 42-43, 79; Healy 1976, pp. 90-94, 100—104; Harcave 1964, pp. 
246-47). Yet the government's efforts to create a conservative Duma 
bore results far from expected; in spite of the obstacles, the electorate 
voted for a Duma that was far more radical than imagined, with the 
Kadets the clear winners. Out of a total of 524 elected members, only 
5% belonged to the ultraconservatives (Ascher 1992, pp. 50—52; Kochan 
1966, p. 109). 

Another legal attempt to reduce the Duma’s powers was the decree 
issued on February 20, 1906, that transformed the State Council, a purely 
advisory body established in 1810, to a second chamber with legislative 
powers equal to those of the Duma. In a clear breach of the October 
Manifesto, which had not mentioned any legislative body other than the 
Duma, the newly transformed State Council (ater incorporated into the 
Fundamental Laws) assured that no bill would be sent to the tsar for 
ratification unless it was approved by both houses. To guard the State 
Council’s conservatism, the tsar not only appointed half of its 198 mem- 
bers, but he did so on a yearly basis, allowing quick removal of dissent- 
ers. The bulk of the rest of its members were elected from the established 
institutions such as the Orthodox church, and the provincial zemstvo 
assemblies, as well as the major landowners not represented in the zem- 
stvos and the nobility or gentry. The State Council was thus transformed 
into a powerful conservative institution to greatly moderate, or even 
hamper, the Duma’s attempts at social transformation and to act as a 
buffer between the tsar and the Duma (Ascher 1992, pp. 59—60, 70; 
Harcave 1964, pp. 13-14, 246-47; Healy 1976, pp. 109-10; Hosking 
1973, pp. 11—12; Manning 1982, 212-13). 

The Fundamental Laws, written entirely by the government and pub- 
lished on April 24, 1906, three days before the Duma’s first session, 
exposed the Russian opposition’s lack of input in the constitution-making 
process—further proof of their weakness. Given a free hand to draft the 
Fundamental Laws, the senior officials, in addition to the State Council, 
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incorporated many conservative features into the constitution. The Fun- 
damental Laws preserved the powers of the executive branch with the 
tsar remaining as its absolute commander. Although the Duma achieved 
the right to interpellate ministers, the right to appoint or dismiss them 
was solely the tsar’s and he could do so without the Duma’s approval. 
Thus, the ministers remained responsible to the tsar rather than the 
Duma. Furthermore, the tsar had total command over the armed forces, 
summoned the sessions, and had the right to dissolve the Duma at will 
simply by indicating the election and convocation date of a new Duma. 
For a legislative proposal to become law, it had to pass both houses and 
gain the tsar’s approval. In addition, the tsar reserved the right to veto 
all legislation, to determine foreign policy, to accept the views of either 
house in case of a budgetary disagreement, and—-contrary to both 
houses’ views—to retain the previous year’s budget. He also had the 
right to issue emergency laws when houses were not in session. Further- 
more, only the tsar could initiate revision of the Fundamental Laws. The 
only change in this period was a slight curbing of the tsar’s power in the 
area of legislature (Ascher 1992, pp. 63—71; Harcave 1964, pp. 246—50; 
Healy 1976, pp. 118—20). The announcement came during the April con- 
gress of the Kadets, prompting their moderate leaders to make a severe 
condemnation of the government and the Fundamental Laws. “Like 
thieves in the dead of night, all the specialists on state law organized, 
[and] these people staged a conspiracy against the people (applause). . . . 
That which we read in the newspapers today is a fraud, a fraud against 
the people, and we must immediately answer this fraud,” protested Mili- 
ukov, the Kadet leader (Ascher 1992, p. 79). On the same day of April 
24, 1906, the government adopted its last precautionary measure against 
the yet unconvened Duma by appointing the hostile Prime Minister Gore- 
mykin and a few archconservatives to his cabinet (Ascher 1992, pp. 
73—76; Healy 1976, pp. 142—48). 

During the short 72 days of its existence (April 27—]uly 9, 1906), the 
Duma endured a contentious constitutional battle with the government. 
The representatives’ first action was to ask for sweeping changes de- 
signed to transform the Duma into a full-fledged parliament with absolute 
authority over the executive branch, such as that prevailing in the British 
constitutional monarchy. Among the representatives’ requests submitted 
on May 2, 1906, in their “Answer to the Throne” were a cabinet respon- 
sible to the Duma, changes in the authority of or the elimination of the 
State Council, guarantee of civil liberties, the institution of universal 
male suffrage, the abolition of capital punishment, and amnesty for all 
political prisoners. Included was also the sensitive demand for agrarian 
reform, a topic discussed further below. Many of these demands violated 
the Fundamental Laws, and the government in its rejection of them 
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pointed this out. In response, on May 13 the Duma deputies cast a vote 
of no confidence by an overwhelming majority and asked for the resigna- 
tion of the cabinet. The next day, the cabinet decided to dissolve the Duma, 
a decision that was withheld for some eight weeks. In the stormy days of the 
First Duma, the government approved only two of the Duma’s legislative 
proposals and implemented a single one, while the representatives interpel- 
lated the ministers 400 times regarding their illegal actions and abuse of 
power (Ascher 1992, pp. 81—110, 162—71; Healy 1976, pp. 179—220). 

What finally brought the Duma and the government to an impasse 
was the land question, the most pressing problem of the empire. In the 
Answer to the Throne, the Duma proposed alleviating the problems of 
the land-hungry peasantry by distributing treasury, monastic, and impe- 
rial lands, as well as through the “compulsory confiscation of private 
estates.” These were followed by three particular proposals of various 
parties for solving the problem of the land-hungry peasants, all of which 
included compulsory confiscation of private land of major owners as an 
essential component. The government found compulsory expropriation 
of privately owned land “absolutely inadmissible” and instead proposed 
other solutions for raising agricultural productivity to improve peasants’ 
conditions (Healy 1976, pp. 185—91, 221-38; Ascher 1992, pp. 171-77; 
Manning 1982, pp. 205-8). 

The proposed reforms of the Russian Duma played the same role as 
they had in the Ottoman Empire and in Iran: they caused the breakdown 
of the previously constitutionalist coalitions and threw many among their 
ranks into the counterrevolutionary camp. Nowhere was this demon- 
strated more clearly than in the reaction of the landowning nobility. 
Greatly alarmed by the Duma’s stance on the land question and by 
peasant unrest in the countryside, a majority of the landowning gentry 
turned sharply against the Duma and sided with the government that it 
had previously opposed. 

The most dramatic and consequential of the coalition breakdowns was 
that of the landowning gentry that found its political preserve in the 
zemstvos, the local elective institutions of self-government established in 
the wake of Emancipation to fill the void left by the gentry as serf owners. 
Classless and representative in intent, these provincial institutions were, 
in reality, dominated by the landowning gentry. The landowning gentry 
contained a small emerging liberal minority that, with its urban resi- 
dence, better education, professional orientation, and close ties to the 
nonnoble urban intelligentsia, constituted a faction distinguishable from 
the provincial gentry. Significantly, this liberal minority of the gentry 
intelligentsia occupied the leadership of the zemstvos and became an 
important advocate of the constitutional movement, joining the liberal 
Kadet party in large numbers. The zemstvo leadership was able to rally 
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zemstvo rank and file and other institutions of nobility behind the consti- 
tutionalist movement by exploiting their animosity toward the central 
government. This animosity was fueled by the government’s neglect of 
agriculture in favor of its extensive industrialization policies and its intent 
to encroach upon the autonomy of zemstvos and turn them into instru- 
ments of central administration (Manning 1979, pp. 32—37; 1982, pp. 
38—39, 43—49, 61—62; Verner 1990, pp. 105—6; Yaney 1973, pp. 235—38). 
In the words of Manning (1982, p. 49), "a cadre of gentry leaders within 
the zemstvos and other local elective institutions were able to translate 
the vague, often anti-bureaucratic sentiment of the provincial gentry into 
concrete political programs and demands." 

In a series of zemstvo congresses, first in November 1904 and then in 
April and autumn of 1905, the zemstvo leadership, along with broad 
ranging reforms, asked for a national legislative assembly, four-tailed 
male suffrage, and compulsory expropriation of private landholdings to 
alleviate land hunger among the peasantry. The provincial zemstvos fol- 
lowed the lead of congresses and became increasingly radicalized up to 
the winter of 1905—6. Yet at this time, notwithstanding its recent liberal 
voting, the provincial gentry became greatly alarmed by the recent peas- 
ant disorders and reacted by changing political position almost overnight. 
In face of government suppression of these revolts, they adopted silence, 
purged the left-wing "third element" zemstvo employees, and increas- 
ingly came to view their left-leaning Kadet leadership— with its program 
for expropriation of land—as traitors to the noble estate and unrepresen- 
tative of the local zemstvos (Manning 1979; 1982, pp. 67—137, 177—202; 
Harcave 1964, pp. 54—58, 132, 142—43, 171; Ascher 1988, pp. 60—65, 
115-16). 

When the First Duma convened, the debates on the agrarian reform 
sparked the second great wave of peasant uprisings in mid-May, during 
which close to 1,600 instances of peasant unrest were reported (Ascher 
1992, pp. 111-28; Manning 1982, pp. 229-59). In face of the second 
wave of peasant disorders and the Duma's demand for compulsory expro- 
priation, the formal split between the zemstvo leadership and the provin- 
cial gentry, or zemstvo rank and file, became solidified. Subsequently, 
the provincial gentry reacted by organizing congresses that mobilized the 
local zemstvos and noble societies behind a conservative political pro- 
gram, established the conservative United Nobility, and, in its 1906—7 
elections, ousted the liberal leadership (Manning 1979; 1982, pp. 212—28). 

Drawing its members from various conservative political landowning 
groups, the United Nobility was established during the Duma's agrarian 
debates as an alliance between the absentee magnates from St. Petersburg 
and the larger provincial landowners from regions hardest hit by peasant 
rebellions. A staunchly conservative institution, it acted as a counter- 
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weight to the power of the Duma by mobilizing the local zemstvos and 
noble associations, by exerting influence through legal channels of the 
State Council, and by its behind-the-scenes influence on the tsar and 
senior officials. It fiercely opposed compulsory expropriation of the gen- 
try’s lands and instead suggested abolition of the commune as the solution 
to the land problem, a program later adopted by the government. Fur- 
thermore, its political machinations played an influential role in convinc- 
ing the government to abolish the First Duma. Until its demise in 1915, 
it increased its presence in formal-legal institutions, such as the State 
Council, and continued to influence the government through informal 
machinations, steering its policy in a more conservative direction (Hos- 
king and Manning 1979; Manning 1982, pp. 229-59; Ascher 1992, 
pp. 4-5, 178-80, 196; Harcave 1964, pp. 256-57; Levin 1966, pp. 
237-38). 

The ease with which the government moved to abolish the First Duma 
was a Clear indication of the Duma’s lack of power; despite the various 
appeals the Duma issued, it failed to mobilize popular support or to incite 
widespread disturbances in opposition to the government’s decision. In 
Iran and in the Ottoman Empire, the assemblies were abrogated force- 
fully after armed confrontations with their supporters, for they consti- 
tuted genuine power blocs against the government. In Russia the Duma 
was annulled by decree without causing any major disturbances. 

Deadlocked on the question of expropriation of land, the Duma issued 
its famous “Appeal to the People,” indirectly threatening the govern- 
ment with future public disturbances if its proposed land program was 
not approved. The appeal prompted the government to issue a decree 
and to dissolve the Duma on July 9, 1906. In response, in an emergency 
meeting that convened outside St. Petersburg on the same day, the depu- 
ties issued the Vyborg Manifesto, calling the public to massive revolution- 
ary disturbances in response to the dissolution. Even though the revolu- 
tionary manifesto was eventually signed by a surprisingly large number 
of deputies, it failed to incite any large-scale response on the part of the 
workers or the peasants, a situation that was not unexpected; the Duma 
had not indulged in active organization of the opposition at the time of 
its operation, while the public, and in particular the workers, had not 
only received severe blows to their political associations but after a year 
and a half of revolutionary struggle had exhausted their resources and 
could not bear the threat of unemployment (Ascher 1988, pp. 192—209; 
Healy 1976, pp. 238—61; Manning 1982, pp. 241—43, 260—61). 

With the dissolution of the First Duma, the government set on the 
task of further limiting the franchise to create an "acceptable" Duma. 
With this intent, “all the resources of the bureaucracy, physical, legal, 
and spiritual, were brought into play in an attempt to create a duma 
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with a majority to the right of the center, a duma ‘acceptable’ to the 
administration” (Levin 1966, p. 60). Under the new electoral law, as the 
result of combined class, property, and territory requirements, it became 
possible for a single individual to vote several times (Levin 1966, pp. 
60—62). But even this electoral law failed the bureaucracy and only gave 
birth to a more radical Duma harboring greater hostility toward the 
government, though with a larger concentration of the extreme right- 
wing faction (Levin 1966, pp. 60-69; Ascher 1992, pp. 284—85; Kochan 
1966, p. 117). 

During the 103 days of its existence and its 53 meetings between Febru- 
ary 20 and June 1907, the Second Duma's legislative activities did not 
fare any better than the First's. The Duma continued to press the govern- 
ment with its interpellations, asking for responsible ministries and ques- 
tioning the government's illegal activities, while it entered major dis- 
agreements with the government over the budget. Vet, the agrarian issue, 
as with the First Duma, continued to be the most contentious issue, and 
it finally brought the Second Duma's demise as well. In response to 
the Duma's program of extensive compulsory expropriation of land, the 
government reacted with a coup d'etat that dissolved the Duma and 
promised new electoral laws. With this act, the government set out to 
regain what it had lost to the opposition during the last two years, vio- 
lating the principles stated in the October Manifesto and the constitution 
on its way to full restoration of its own powers (Levin 1966, pp. 156, 
186, 198—99, 202, 222, 227, 242—60, 307—8; Ascher 1992, pp. 318—20, 
349—58; Manning 1982, pp. 328—29; Bonnell 1983, pp. 319—21). It was 
only during the Third Duma that the government, with its modified 
electoral laws, could give the majority representation to the landowners 
and drastically decrease the number of workers’ and peasants’ represen- 
tatives inside the chamber (Levin 1966, pp. 340—41; Manning 1982, pp. 
325—30, 357—59; Ascher 1992, pp. 353—55; Hosking 1973). Nevertheless, 
even this moderated Duma was not deemed acceptable to the conserva- 
tive bureaucracy. 

It would be an exaggeration to conclude that the Russian bureaucracy, 
in its entirety, resisted all change. Most notably, the prime ministers 
Witte and Stolypin attempted to reach some form of accord with the 
opposition. Yet, the predicament of the reform-minded bureaucrats was 
that they were part of an administrative organ that was overwhelmingly 
dominated by conservatives who frustrated their efforts at change. As 
Ascher has pointed out, *Devotees of the old order held the vast majority 
of posts in all branches of the bureaucracy" (Ascher 1988, pp. 245—48, 
quote from 245; Harcave 1964, p. 245; Healy 1976, p. 134). The conser- 
vatives, aside from their legal interventions, did not hesitate to use illegal 
means to achieve desired results. During the elections for the First Duma 
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they cooperated with both the rightist gangs, who attacked the revolu- 
tionaries, and the police, who frequently shut down election meetings 
(Ascher 1992, pp. 44—45; Healy 1976, p. 127). These illegal activities 
continued during the Second and Third Dumas. As Levin in his investi- 
gation of the Second Duma has noted, anti-Duma activities were not 
confined to the highest ranks of the bureaucracy, but ranged from the 
governors and city police chiefs to the lower ranks of bureaucracy and 
local officials responsible to the center (Levin 1966, p. 64). Notable was 
the moral and financial support the administration granted the extreme- 
right Union of Russian People, an act that enabled the union to wield 
an influence far greater than its actual numbers./? During the Third 
Duma, it was the bureaucracy's resistance to even the slightest change 
that led St. Petersburg's high-ranking chief of police and other cabinet 
ministers to assassinate Prime Minister Stolypin (Hosking 1973, pp. 
148—49). 

Unlike the landowning gentry, who only gradually came to realize the 
threat of the constitutional movement, the church was opposed to the 
October Manifesto from the very beginning and remained so by backing 
the government during its election campaigns and resisting the Duma's 
proposed reforms (Ascher 1988, p. 244; Levin 1966, p. 64). On the other 
hand, at least at the beginning, some industrialists tenaciously supported 
the constitutional movement; a substantial number of the business class 
had participated in the general strike that led to the October Manifesto. 
Yet, even then, their position was not unanimously favorable, and many 
industrialists demanded stern measures against the labor strikes. The 
opinion of the opposing faction prevailed in the aftermath of the general 
strike and the growing labor militancy during the Days of Freedom. On 
October 24, 1905, the Association of Manufacturers and Factory Owners, 
representing 150 companies, formed to implement a uniform strike policy 
among the employers. With the legalization of trade union activity after 
the March 1906 laws, employers were also presented with a more favor- 
able legal framework to organize in various societies and associations to 
defend their interests and oppose the demands of labor and the reforms 
of the Duma (Ascher 1988, pp. 121—22, 216—17, 222, 279—80; Bonnell 
1983, pp. 274—318; Hosking 1973, pp. 179—80). 


Resistance across Constitutional Revolutions 


'To sum up, the dynamics of counterrevolution were broadly the same in 
all three revolutions. The highly destabilizing programs of the assemblies 


76 The tsar supported their newspaper financially from 1906 to 1909 (Levin 1966, pp. 
238—39). 
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were initiated at a time when the revolutionaries lacked sufficient state 
control. The assemblies’ undertakings not only disturbed the old regimes 
and their bureaucrats, they managed to antagonize even some of the 
social sectors that had avidly supported the constitutional system. The 
old regimes, still largely in state command, allied with the negatively 
affected groups to overturn the tide of revolution and force the assemblies 
out of power. In Russia, the Duma was first weakened by the violent 
destruction of a potential ally—the soviets—and then it was gradually 
weakened through a series of legal, constitutional procedures until it was 
left without any real powers. While the Russian Duma never recovered 
from the counterrevolutionary backlash, the Ottoman and Iranian consti- 
tutionalists did. The following section is devoted to explaining this dif- 
ference. 


DEFEATING THE COUNTERREVOLUTION 


After being forced out of power, the Ottoman and Iranian revolutionaries 
were able to defeat the counterrevolution and restore the constitutional 
regimes. The support of a major sector of the armed forces proved to be 
crucial in this task. The role of the military, the most crucial factor for 
success, has been the subject of extensive commentary in theories of 
revolution from a variety of perspectives (Brinton 1952, pp. 98, 280; 
Pettee 1938, pp. 102—106; Tilly 1978, p. 200; Skocpol 1979, p. 32; Russel 
1974, pp. 9, 79-82; Gurr 1970, pp. 244—48, 251-56, 272; Stone 1966, p. 
166; Eckstein 1965, p. 157). However, many have discussed the military 
in terms of its ability or inability to repress the contenders rather than 
as a potential and indeed crucial ally of the opposition. Only a few have 
taken the further step of paying attention to the fact that if the opposition 
is to succeed, it should command at least a faction of the armed forces 
(Brinton 1952, pp. 98, 280; Russel 1974, pp. 9, 79—82). Brinton has 
remarked (p. 98) that “no government has fallen before revolutionists 
until it has lost control over its armed forces or lost the ability to use 
them effectively; and conversely that no revolutionists have ever suc- 
ceeded until they have got a predominance of effective armed forces on 
their side." 

Second in importance were the quasi-governmental institutions estab- 
lished and further consolidated when the revolutionaries’ activities were 
legally sanctioned. The presence of such support was decisive in dealing 
with the counterrevolution when it was gathering momentum and once 
it was in full swing. Naturally, the role of such institutions was most 
crucial in Iran and Russia, where the constitutionalists had the least 
amount of support from within the state. Vet, the Iranians fared better 
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because the committees, in the period of legal activity, gathered sufficient 
momentum to be able to continue their operations even with the onset 
of the counterrevolution. In Russia, the soviets were crushed and banned 
and the zemstvos turned against the constitution, thus leaving the Duma 
and the constitutionalists without support to stave off or to recover from 
the counterrevolution. 


Restoring Power in the Ottoman Empire 


After the CUP was unexpectedly forced out of power on April 13, 1909, 
it retreated to its stronghold in Salonika. From there, within a mere 10 
days, it organized the Action Army (Hareket Ordusu) and easily captured 
Istanbul." Subsequently, the Chamber of Deputies was restored and 
its unionist members reappointed. Furthermore, after the CUP accused 
Abdülhamid H of leading the movement, he was deposed and replaced 
with his brother Mehmet V."* Some 200 participants, predominantly sol- 
diers but also members of religious societies such as the leader of the 
Society of Muhammad, were publicly hanged, and 10,000 soldiers were 
punished, many of them by banishment to the CUP-dominated provinces 
as simple laborers for public works projects." 


™ See Nadi (1909, pp. 145—51). Some historians, by relying extensively on the 
rhetoric of the CUP, have underplayed the CUP's connection to the Action Army. 
My claim is that such disassociation was a later development, motivated by political 
expediency on the part of the CUP. Attempts at distancing, e.g., may be found in 
the statements of Mahmud Sevket Pasha, the commander of the Action Army (Danis- 
mend, 1961, pp. 134—35). Likewise, when the Action Army captured Istanbul, strik- 
ingly, their public announcements did not make any mention of the CUP (see i kdam, 
no. 5360, April 29, 1909 (9 Rebiyülahir 1327), p. 1; no. 5363, May 2, 1909 (12 Rebiyü- 
lahir 1327), p. 1. It seems certain however, that the Action Army was organized by 
the CUP because it originated in Macedonia, the center for the CUP activities and 
the original cite of mutinies and disorders. In addition, the CUP had earlier tele- 
grammed the sultan, grand vizier, and other high-ranking officials with a warning: 
CUP was organizing an army to retake power and to restore the chamber with Ahmed 
Riza, the former head of the chamber and a highly prominent CUP member, as its 
president (Danigmend 1961, pp. 99—108). In light of the above it is reasonable to 
agree with Danigmend that Mahmud Sevket Pasha, the commander of the Action 
Army, was appointed by the unionists. 

78 An announcement by the Action Army condemned Abdülhamid II for the entire 
counterrevolutionary incident; see [kdam, no. 5360, April 30, 1909 (9 Rebiyülahir 
1327), p. 1. In contrast to the public declarations of the CUP, the fetva issued by 
seyhulislam mentioned other matters as the main reasons for dethronement; Düstur2, 
I, no. 57, April 27, 1909 (7 Rebiyülahir 1327), p. 166. 


1 See BDFA (1910, p. 112), Tunaya (1984, p. 190), and Diistur2, I, no. 64, May 30, 
1909 (10 Cemaziyelevvel 1327), p. 191. 
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Defeating the Monarchy in Iran 


The Iranian revolutionaries did not recover as easily and remained out 
of power from June 23, 1908, to July 16, 1909. By the time the National 
Assembly was sacked in Tehran, the committees had built strong organi- 
zations in the provinces. This was especially true in the north and north- 
west. Tabriz, the city where the committees were strongest, resisted the 
government’s onslaught and remained a major actor in the national resis- 
tance movement. The reinstitution of the constitutional government, 
however, was made possible only after the Bakhtiari tribes in the south 
joined forces with the committees. Persuaded by the Isfahan committees 
in early January 1909 to join the national resistance movement, the Bakh- 
tiaris took possession of Isfahan and deposed the government representa- 
tives. This was followed by a series of victories for the committees in the 
north, including the takeover of Rasht and the defeat of government 
forces in Tabriz. The joint cooperation of the committees—predomi- 
nantly from the north with a faction of the Iranian armed forces (the 
Bakhtiaris) from the south—resulted in a four-day battle for Tehran, 
which ended on July 16, 1909. The shah, who had played a central role 
in the counterrevolution, was deposed on the same day and two days 
later his young son, a minor, was proclaimed shah and placed under the 
supervision of a regent. The National Assembly no longer had to contend 
with the government of the old regime (Browne 1910, pp. 266—327; Kas- 
ravi 1951, pp. 640—906; Lambton 1963, pp. 67—76). 

As the discussion on prerevolutionary reforms pointed out earlier, the 
Iranian army was rife with major structural divisions, the most notable 
of which was that between the standing army and the tribal factions. It 
was precisely the existence of this structural division that proved crucial 
during the revolutionary upheavals. The tribal faction’s decision to col- 
laborate with the constitutionalists was both in reaction to the old re- 
gime’s reform policy of weakening the tribal forces and a response to an 
opportunity to bolster their own power by cooperating with a challenger 
to the centralizing state, a path well trodden by nomadic tribes through- 
out Iranian history. The revolutionaries exploited this structural cleavage 
within the military to their own advantage when they persuaded the 
Bakhtiaris to unite with them. 


The Apathetic Army in Russia 


In Russia, despite the army’s low pay and the dismal state of its rank 
and file, it remained apathetic toward the revolutionaries.” While a state 


9? For an extensive treatment of the army during the Revolution of 1905 see Bushnell 
(1985); see also Ascher (1988, p. 168). 
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financial crisis has never been sufficient to throw an army into the revolu- 
tionary camp, the losing war that Russia continued to fight against Japan 
could have placed Russia’s military on the side of revolution. A crucial 
contingency that kept the Russian army from developing deeper and 
more fundamental grievances and ultimately saved the autocracy from 
soldiers’ defection was that the Russian statesmen, alarmed by the internal 
disturbances, concluded the war with Japan quickly, before the soldiers at 
the front were affected by the disturbances at home. Domestic conditions 
forced the Russian leaders to accept defeat at the hands of Japan, humiliat- 
ing as it was, and concentrate their energy and resources on the home front 
without further antagonizing the defeated army. If the revolutionaries had 
been able to win the cooperation of a major sector of the army and navy, 
they could have used the military as an essential resource to orchestrate a 
full-fledged revolution (Ascher 1988, pp. 167-68). 

There were many scattered mutinies in the army, but few were con- 
nected to the urban revolts. The soldiers and sailors did not identify with 
the general demands of the movement and failed to join workers and 
revolutionaries in the uprisings against the autocracy. When they did 
revolt, it was inward looking: they demanded only the improvement of 
their conditions. In short, with rare exceptions, such as the mutiny on 
the battleship Potemkin and at the Kronstadt naval base, the soliders’ 
uprisings did not echo the broader political demands of the movement. 
The Social Democrats had made only a marginal penetration into their 
ranks, but even at the front, the soldiers remained unaffected by the 
revolutionary propaganda. The elite forces, and the Cossacks in particu- 
lar—the most effective instrument in fighting the revolution—were un- 
touched by the general revolutionary fervor and remained absolutely 
loyal to the tsar (Ascher 1988, pp. 170—74, 269—73, 311-12, 325; Bushnell 
1985, pp. 226-28; Harcave 1964, pp. 42—43, 140—41, 156-57, 220-22; 
Healy 1976, p. 70). 

Dire financial conditions and a losing war were strong enough negative 
stimuli to make the Russian military an unreliable instrument of repres- 
sion and an unpredictable force for both the autocracy and the revolution- 
aries. It was precisely this unpredictability after Bloody Sunday but be- 
fore the granting of the October Manifesto that had forced the autocracy 
to accept the demands of the opposition (Ascher 1988, p. 168; Verner 
1990, pp. 161-62; Bushnell 1985). Yet, after the announcement of the 
October Manifesto, the military proved to be a reliable ally of the autoc- 
racy at the onset of the serious outbreaks of labor and peasant unrest 
(Ascher 1988, p. 168). Prompt acceptance of the defeat against Japan, 
proved to be the right course of action for the Russian statesmen, but 
after entering the First World War, the timely conclusion of the war was 
a luxury they could no longer afford. 
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Advancing to the Fourth Stage 


The argument presented so far may be summarized in table 1. During 
stage 2, the assemblies’ effectiveness in approving legislation, implement- 
ing legislation, dismissing and replacing individual ministers, prime min- 
isters, or entire cabinets with sympathizers, and finally, modifying the 
constitution or interpreting it to their own advantage all depended upon 
the support they received from the revolutionary power bloc formed in 
their support. The most important elements of these power blocs were 
the military officers and civilian bureaucrats; next in importance were 
the quasi-governmental institutions and their civilian militia. It should 
be noted that the second stage of constitutional revolutions provides a 
crucial period of legal activity for the contenders, enabling them to in- 
crease their influence within the state administration and the armed 
forces and to expand considerably their numbers, their scope of activity, 
and the powers of quasi-governmental institutions and their militia. 

With the exception of organizing a militia, these activities were success- 
fully pursued by the Young Turks during stage 2, a fact that explains 
the success of the Ottoman Chamber of Deputies during its constitutional 
battles with the government and the ease with which the chamber de- 
feated the counterrevolution within 10 days. The extensive support the 
CUP enjoyed within the armed forces had rendered the formation of a 
militia unnecessary. The period of legal activity proved to be most crucial 
for the Iranian revolutionaries. The Iranian constitutionalists lacked sup- 
port from either the military or the bureaucracy and enjoyed only the 
backing of the committees and the militia they organized during the legal 
period. With the help of these institutions, the constitutionalists were 
able to intimidate the government and to withhold the abrogation of the 
constitutional system and the destruction of the assembly even in the face 
of grave legal violations for more than 20 months. They even empowered 
the assembly to the degree that it could win a few legal battles against 
the government. On the other hand, after the onset of the counterrevolu- 
tion and the fall of the National Assembly, the committees sustained the 
revolutionary movement in the provinces for more than a year until a 
major faction of the military forces decided to assist them in defeating 
the counterrevolution and restoring the assembly. The Russian Duma, 
on the other hand, was not an effective institution because it did not 
have access to any extra-parliamentary sources of support: the soviets 
were suppressed early, the zemstvos rescinded their support, and it had 
hardly any allies within the bureaucracy or among the mutinous soldiers. 
The constitutionalists were therefore unable to forestall the legal counter- 
revolution that, piece by piece, changed the Duma's representation and 
abolished its powers. 
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DISCUSSION: STATE BREAKDOWN 


At the beginning of this article I explained that the modernizing Ottoman 
reforms that began in the late 18th century and lasted until the revolution 
in the early 20th century created pronounced divisions within the state. 
Futhermore, throughout this discussion I have held that the Ottoman 
bureaucracy and military became revolutionary because of internal divi- 
sions within the state and the relative deprivation that the modern- 
trained bureaucrats and military officers experienced against the less edu- 
cated, traditionally educated, military and civil bureaucrats who had 
patrimonial connections to the grandees or to the sultan himself. Despite 
my consistent emphasis on the role of resources and resource mobilization 
theory, these assertions may appear more familiar to theories of relative 
deprivation and at odds with resource mobilization theory, which attri- 
butes the outbreak of revolts and revolutions not to a change in the 
actors’ grievances, but to the type and amount of resources available to 
actors.®! Yet, it becomes much harder to uphold resource mobilization's 
claim when it comes to the analysis of resourceful actors—~actors who 
have routine and regular access to resources, such as members of the 
civil bureaucracy and military (members of “polity” in Tilly’s [1978] 
classification). For this set of actors, the level of access to resources is 
constant; the variability of their actions may be better explained by the 
level of variability in their grievances. 

The above explanation should by no means be taken as a rejection 
of resource mobilization or state-centered theories, according to which 
revolutionary outbreaks occur only when states are incapable of per- 
forming their routine tasks (Brinton 1952, pp. 30—32, 37, 41, 279-80; 
Pettee 1938, pp. 100—101; Skocpol 1979, p. 32; Goldstone 19915). As 
George Pettee remarked, "[Revolution begins] simply with a sudden rec- 
ognition by almost all the active and passive membership that the state 
no longer exists" (p. 100). À weaker state has a lower capacity to suppress 
the challengers, a condition that translates into lower costs of mobiliza- 
tion for the contenders. In agreement with state-centered theories, I 
found that three states that faced revolutionary situations were financially 
troubled (Skocpol 1979; Goldstone 19910). 

Yet, fiscal crisis alone, without the existence. of internal divisions 


51 Resource mobilization theory has certainly done away with some simplified assump- 
tions of the relative deprivation theory and has convincingly shown that, no matter 
how aggrieved, without the existence of resources, revolutionary actors are not able 
to protest and contest authority. For a view opposed to relative deprivation theory 
see Tilly, Tilly, and Tilly (1975) and McCarthy and Zald (1977). For one of the most 
convincing empirical demonstrations of this claim see Aminzade (1984). For the classic 
presentation of relative deprivation theory see Davis (1962, esp. p. 6). See also Gurr 
(1970, pp. 22—154). 
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within the civil and military administrations, would not lead to state 
breakdowns. After all, often when a state is fiscally challenged, the pay 
for the army and the bureaucracy is in arrears, a situation that particu- 
larly affects the lower ranks. This source of grievance, however, has 
never been sufficient to prompt internal actors to side against the old 
regimes. Instead, the strongest impetus for dissolving the bonds of loyalty 
with the old regime comes from pronounced structural divisions within 
the state. A good counterexample may be found in the reaction of the 
Russian army to the revolutionary outbreaks. Because of the modernizing 
reforms that had created administrations devoid of pronounced structural 
divisions, the Russian army, despite its dire conditions, refused to join 
the ranks of revolutionaries. Although it rebelled against its own destitute 
conditions, its actions remained internal and did not compromise its loy- 
alty toward the old regime. Thus, I hold that the analysis of the state 
structures before the revolution may lead the way for constructing a more 
precise definition of state breakdown, a definition that could differentiate 
between (1) mere internationally challenged and financially troubled 
states, (2) states that, because of fiscal crisis, have lost control over large 
territories and are incapable of enforcing the rule of law, and (3) states 
that, in addition to all of the above, witness the cooperation of large 
sectors of their military and bureaucracy with revolutionaries. If the 
military and bureaucracy are torn by structural divisions, they may, at 
times of financial and international difficulties, readily break off from 
the state and side with the opposition in hope of future gains from other 
sectors. Greater attention to the internal structuring of states may serve 
as a corrective to more recent theories that, unlike earlier theories’ em- 
phasis on the bureaucratic and military staff (Brinton 1952; Pettee 1938), 
have descended into a more abstract and less precise definition of 
breakdown. 

Early 20th-century Iran is another instance in which internal state 
divisions came to the constitutionalists’ rescue. As discussed above, de- 
spite the attempts of Qajar reformers, the Iranian army continued to 
include important semiautonomous divisions of tribal cavalry. A faction 
of these tribal cavalries joined the constitutional militia to end the coun- 
terrevolutionary backlash and restore the constitutional regime. These 
divisions had repeatedly been put to use by rival claimants to the throne, 
and now the constitutionalists exploited this division with the promise of 
a greater future role in politics for the cooperating tribal faction. 

Although I have claimed that prerevolutionary divisions within the 
state are the most probable cause of state breakdowns, this claim does 
not rule out other possible conjunctural causes for breakdown. Chief 
among these conjunctural causes is severe defeat in a long war, prompt- 
ing the soldiers to blame their governments for the suffered rout (Gurr 
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1970, p. 254; Stone 1966, p. 166). Considering the financial crisis of the 
state and widespread disturbances as a constant, my claim is that soldiers 
defect and states breakdown sooner if there are already preexisting struc- 
tural divisions within administrations and armies. The structural divi- 
sions that prevailed in the Ottoman state and in the Iranian army acted 
as a potent impetus for dissolving the loyalty of their staffs, without the 
necessity of immediate international setbacks. 


CONCLUSION 


The radical Iranian newspaper Musavat (Equality) in the heat of the 
revolutionary struggles stated, “One cannot read a single page of a news- 
paper without coming across the word liberty at least ten times and one 
cannot walk twenty steps in the alleys of Tehran without coming across 
one or two committee banners, adorned in bold characters with the three 
holy phrases of liberty, fraternity and equality."* On the last day of the 
soldiers’ mutiny in the western regions of the Ottoman Empire, the Brit- 
ish Vice Consul reported a typical instance of the proclamation of the 
constitution by a staff officer addressing soldiers and officers under his 
command. In his speech “he laid great stress on the absolute necessity 
of establishing a constitutional Government if the Turkish Empire was 
to be saved from utter ruin, on the abolition of distinction between race 
and creed under the Ottoman Government and gave the words ‘la patrie, 
liberté, egalité, fraternité’ as their motto” (as quoted in Ahmed 1969, p. 
12). In the aftermath of the Young Turk Revolution and in the heat of 
the day-to-day power struggles with the old regime, Tanin, the official 
organ of the CUP, published regular columns on the history and analysis 
of the great French Revolution, a conflict whose lessons were thought to 
be a guiding light for the current situation. The profusion of translations 
and analyses of the history of the French Revolution in the postrevolu- 
tionary setting was a grave contrast to the situation under Hamidian 
censorship, during which a passing reference to the “regime of 1789” in 
a journal brought its suppression for a few weeks in 1901. (See Lewis 
1961, pp. 192—193; see also pp. 195-96. For the earlier impact of the 
French Revolution see Lewis [1953, pp. 105—25].) The relevance of the 
French Revolution was nowhere sensed more clearly than in Russia in 
1905, where liberals, moderate radicals, the Social Democrats, and the 
anarchists drew on it for their own uses, while the monarchists also 
exhibited an intense interest in French history and reacted to the opposi- 


* Musavat, no. 25, May 31, 1908 (29 Rabi‘ II, 1326), p. 7. For a description and 
analysis of the French Revolution see Musavat, no. 7, December 3, 1907 (27 Shawwal 
1325), p. 1. 
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tion having in mind the fate of the aristocracy under Louis XVI (Shlapen- 
tokh 1988, pp. 254—401; Verner 1990, pp. 116, 219--20; Keep 1968). And 
unlike Iran and the Ottoman Empire, where the lessons of the French 
Revolution seemed mostly to interest the young intellectuals, in Russia 
the singing of “La Marseillaise” by the ordinary participants during 
various instances of the conflict throughout the empire indicated greater 
familiarity at a popular level (Ascher 1992, pp. 54, 133, 158, 208-9; 
1988, p. 230; Harcave 1964, pp. 199—200; Bonnell 1983, p. 168; Shlapen- 
tokh 1988, p. 257). According to Shlapentokh (1988, p. 257), in Russia 
between 1905 and 1917, "the French Revolution became more popular 
than any other period of world history, even including Russian history." 

Reference could be made to many other instances to prove that the 
French Revolution loomed large, at least in the minds of some partici- 
pants. The contribution of the French Revolution, however, was more 
subtle than the above may suggest, for it is impossible to imagine that 
all actors were aware of the French Revolution and that they attempted 
to emulate that revolution at every step. Historical evidence does not 
support such an argument. Nor was the revolutionaries’ major demand, 
a call for a constitutional system, seen to be peculiar to France alone. 
By the early 20th century, constitutionalism had taken a strong hold in 
all of Western Europe, and the constitutionalists idealized the system of 
rule throughout Europe rather than the one particular to France. Yet, 
in all three settings, France occupied a privileged position in the constitu- 
tionalist consciousness, because France was deemed to be the first consti- 
tutional model, the rest of Europe was considered to have followed in 
its footsteps, and in France constitutionalism was acquired through revo- 
lutionary means. 

The crucial contribution of the French Revolution was that it made 
available the revolutionary paradigm of constitutionalism, a paradigm 
that structured the relationship of the challengers with the old regimes. 
The revolutionaries, instead of demanding the complete and sudden over- 
throw of the old regimes, asked for the creation of an assembly by means 
of which they intended to render the traditional structures of rule ineffec- 
tive. This path to power gave the constitutional revolutions an altogether 
different dynamic than revolutions that took place after the Russian Rev- 
olution of 1917. By placing the revolutions on a distinctly different trajec- 
tory, the ideology of constitutionalism had a profound impact upon the 
manner in which the struggle for power unfolded. 

As I have argued in this article, once the ideology of constitutionalism 
placed the revolutions on a similar trajectory, it was the support of extra- 
parliamentary resources, including the military, that determined (1) the 
level of success of the assemblies and (2) whether the revolutionaries 
could defeat the counterrevolution and advance to the final stage to cap- 
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ture total state power. It was during the second stage, the period of legal 
activity after the issuing of decrees that a crucial time factor entered into 
the constitutional revolutionary processes. This time factor allowed the 
revolutionaries to build quasi-governmental institutions and to penetrate 
deeper into the state. This was, it should be noted, a critical period that 
is missing from the socialist revolutionary processes. As I demonstrated 
above, the Young Turks used this opportunity to the greatest extent by 
reorganizing and purging officials of the old regime and by increasing 
their illicit party activities around the Ottoman Empire, the Iranians by 
building and legalizing committees, and the Russians by consolidating 
labor organizations. Yet, because the period of legal activity ended in 
Russia at an early stage, the Russian assembly enjoyed little success in 
its legislative activities. 

For a more complete typology of revolutions, further research may 
take three major directions. First, comparisons to other constitutional 
revolutions, such as those in China and Mexico, should help confirm, 
reject, or qualify the conclusions reached here. Second, investigation of 
the processes of the socialist revolutions should bear out in greater detail 
their differences from constitutional revolutions. Last, research may 
greatly benefit by concentrating on what I would call transition para- 
digms. The 1789 French and 1917 Russian revolutions belong to this 
category. The French Revolution started out as a revolt that only at the 
end became a constitutional revolution (for a concise history see Lefebvre 
[1947]. Similarly, the 1917 Russian Revolution was heavily influenced 
by the French Revolution, started out as a constitutional revolution, and 
followed closely the dynamics of the 1905 revolution (for a brief history 
see Fitzpatrick [1982]). Yet, its difference in some crucial respects in its 
later periods set it apart from the previous generation of constitutional 
revolutions. Acting as a transition paradigm, it stood between the consti- 
tutional revolutions of the 19th and early 20th centuries and the later 
generation of socialist revolutions, which, in contrast to constitutional 
revolutions, demanded a sudden and violent overthrow of the old regimes 
from their inception. Future research should address the conditions under 
which these transitions take place. 
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Leaps of Faith: Shifting Currents in Critical 
Sociology of Education! 
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McMaster University 


The sociology of education is fraught with noncommunicating para- 
digms, particularly between “critical” and “mainstream” ap- 
proaches. This article outlines and explains this paradigm split and 
the resulting shifts of critical theories from “reproduction” to “re- 
sistance” to “post-Marxist” versions, then explains how these ap- 
proaches differ from the mainstream and what their internal dy- 
namic is. The article argues that the “immanentism”—the practice 
of asserting a necessary movement of history that confers subordi- 
nate groups with objective interests in radical change—of critical 
approaches is the source of theoretical difference and that the trajec- 
tory of critical theories reflects shifting conceptions of how this 
change will occur. 


INTRODUCTION: PARADIGMS AND THE SOCIOLOGY 
OF EDUCATION 


Sociology is riddled with paradigms. Various subareas of the discipline 
are fragmented into self-enclosed, noncommunicating camps, perhaps 
most egregiously between “critical” and “mainstream” sociologists.’ 
There are conflicting assessments of this state of affairs. Randall Collins 


! I would like to thank Julian Tanner, Bonnie Erickson, Neil Guppy, Axel van den 
Berg, Rick Ogmundson, Dave Tindall, Luc Theriault, and the AJS reviewers for 
their valuable comments. Funding for this research came from a Social Sciences and 
Humanities Research Council of Canada doctoral fellowship and a SSHRC postdoc- 
toral fellowship. Please direct all correspondence to Scott Davies, Department of 
Sociology, McMaster University, Hamilton, Ontario, Canada L8S 4M4. E-mail: 
daviesrs@mcmail.cis. mcmaster.ca 

? By “critical” I refer to works that trace a direct lineage to Marxism. My use of the 
term is not to be confused with the particular tradition associated with the Frankfurt 
school, though many of these sociologists are influenced by that tradition. Nor does it 
include sociologists such as Pierre Bourdieu or Basil Bernstein, who, though somewhat 
influenced by Marxism, stray far from its central core. I do not use the term “Marx- 
ist,” because, as I describe below, one of the key variants is avowedly “post- 
Marxist.” By “mainstream” I refer to the majority of sociologists who do not claim 
to be part of the critical tradition This negative definition is used because it represents 
how critical theorists mark territory within the field. 
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(1986, 1989) laments this fragmentation, for he sees it as hindering sociol- 
ogy’s potential for cumulative knowledge. To the contrary, “post- 
positivists” (e.g., Alexander 1982) encourage us to accept this situation 
and, in the prevailing mood of the philosophy of science, recognize the 
incompatible worldviews that underlie these divisions. 

The sociology of education is no exception. While class inequality in 
schooling is the most enduring topic in this subdiscipline, many research- 
ers question whether this area has enjoyed continuous advances. In 1977, 
for instance, acclaimed reviewers (Karabel and Halsey 1977; Rist [1977] 
1990) highlighted the limitations posed by the prevailing rivalries be- 
tween competing traditions. But they remained optimistic and urged re- 
searchers to transcend these divisions by synthesizing promising micro 
and macro approaches. Not surprisingly, those calls have been only par- 
tially heeded. On the one hand, earnest efforts to bridge structure and 
agency have emerged since the mid-1970s, most prominently in critical 
accounts of class inequality in education. Paul Willis’s (1977) massively 
influential Learning to Labour has spawned an imposing corpus of U.S., 
British, Canadian, and Australian ethnographies and theoretical com- 
mentaries on school resistance.’ But paradoxically, this literature exem- 
plifies the deepening of paradigm divisions. Willis and his followers en- 
gaged in little explicit contact with earlier non-Marxist subcultural 
theories, despite the common empirical terrain and striking similarities 
between these traditions, as noted by various commentators (e.g., Cohen 
1980; Frith 1985; Tanner 1988). Indeed, critical theorists rarely cite any 
preexisting or contemporary mainstream sociology of education. The few 
citations one uncovers are brief and dismissive of this “old” or “tradi- 
tional” sociology, implying that critical work represents a bold advance 
(e.g., Connell et al. 1982, pp. 24—28; Wexler 1987, pp. 27-32; Holland 
and Eisenhart 1990, pp. 26—27; Aronowitz and Giroux 1991, p. 13; 
McLaren 1989). 

Critical theorists justify these paradigm divisions by proclaiming their 
project to be inherently irreconcilable with the concerns of positivists. 
This incompatibility is said to be rooted in, for some, the distinctiveness 
of the ethnographic method (Willis 1983), for others, the guiding orienta- 
tion of praxis (Giroux 1983), and for others still, the use of an interpre- 
tivist framework (Wexler 1987). Each of these is presumed to generate 


* Popular examples that either invoke or discuss Willis's framework include Anyon 
(1981), McRobbie (1981), Connell et al. (1982), Giroux (1983), Aggleton and Whitty 
(1985), Apple (1985), Aronowitz and Giroux (1985, 1991, 1993), Gaskell (1985), 
McLaren (1986, 1989), Macleod (1987), Wexler (1987), Liston (1988), Eckert (1989), 
Holland and Eisenhart (1990), Tanner (1990), Weis (1990), Leong (1992), and Mehan 
(1992). 
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vastly different knowledge than that found in the mainstream. As a re- 
sult, the debates engaged by critical researchers remain largely within 
their own paradigm. Yet this insularity has itself promoted a remarkable 
trajectory of approaches that bear the common stamp of critical theory. 
This trajectory has no counterpart in the mainstream, for it is distin- 
guished by some extraordinary about-faces in substantive claims and 
interpretations. Their depictions of quintessential young working-class 
males provide a particularly revealing example. 

The initial critical approach was reproduction theory. By proposing that 
schools were pivotal for the functioning of capitalism and that class dispari- 
ties resulted from the system's needs for stratified labor, theorists such as 
Bowles and Gintis (1976) portrayed working-class youth as passive victims 
of schools’ sorting mechanisms and manipulative socialization. 

Though this approach was heralded by its supporters as a “great ad- 
vance” that put “liberal-pluralist accounts of education clearly on the 
run” (Aronowitz 1981), it was replaced in relatively short order by the 
generation of resistance theories. Willis and his followers insisted that 
class inequalities were not unproblematically reproduced by schools but 
were contested by working-class youth. Resistance theorists inverted the 
reproductionist image of these youth by championing school rejectors as 
harbingers of an oppositional culture with ominous political potential. 

More recently, a post-Marxist variant is supplanting resistance theory 
as the predominate critical approach to education (e.g., Aronowitz and 
Giroux 1985, 1991, 1993; Wexler 1987; Giroux and McLaren 1989). Post- 
Marxists claim to eschew some key Marxian tenets, and extend their 
scope beyond social class to include race and gender. In doing so, they 
have altered the depiction of working-class males, who are now increas- 
ingly distrusted as potential adherents of the New Right, even though 
their actions have scarcely changed since the late 1970s (e.g., Apple 1989; 
Weis 1990). 

Though reproductionists, resistance theorists, and post-Marxists share 
a common lineage, on the surface they are diametrically opposed, judging 
by their starkly contrasting depictions of young working-class males. Yet 
critical theorists do not perceive any problems here and actually regard 
this trajectory as a culmination of increasing sophistication (e.g., Aro- 
nowitz and Giroux 1991; McLaren 1989). Consequently, critical ap- 
proaches have proliferated while becoming increasingly dismissive of the 
mainstream. 


WHAT UNDERLIES THE TRAJECTORIES OF THESE THEORIES 


These theoretical twists and turns—the entrenched divisions between 
critical and mainstream paradigms and the remarkable development 
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within the critical approach—are the objects of interest in this article. 
Rather than attempting an exhaustive review of the sociology of educa- 
tion, I focus on competing explanations of class inequalities in education 
that have been offered by critical and mainstream researchers. In particu- 
lar, I follow two primary lines of inquiry. 

First, I investigate what theoretical principles mark the boundary be- 
tween critical and mainstream approaches and what underlying rules 
continue to set critical approaches apart from the mainstream while 
allowing them to remain within their paradigm when they change their 
form. By comparing approaches that share a common explanatory object, 
I attempt to uncover which differences reflect true paradigm boundaries, 
in terms of incompatible assumptions, presuppositions, modes of reason- 
ing, and the like, as opposed to less profound differences in emphasis or 
focus. These are useful inquiries. Even if one accepts the postpositivist 
creed that paradigms cannot be judged by a universal criterion, it is 
valuable to uncover just how they differ in terms of the particular 
grounds on which their respective adherents disagree. Rather than un- 
questioningly accept claims of incommensurability, such an exercise may 
reveal more compatibility than previously thought (van den Berg 1993). 
Discovering compatibility may promote greater dialogue and perhaps 
help revitalize research through greater openness and avoidance of repeti- 
tion and theoretical parochialism, all of which could expand opportuni- 
ties for synthesis and the production of cumulative knowledge. 

Second, I investigate what underlies the major transformations within 
critical theory—from reproduction to resistance to the now-ascending 
post-Marxist— position and what internal pressures induce these changes. 
Similar theoretical divisions and trajectories have been analyzed in other 
areas of sociology, such as studies of the state (van den Berg 1988) and 
industrial sociology (Tanner, Davies, and O’Grady 1992), so it is worth 
examining the continuities or discontinuities between these areas and the 
sociology of education, especially since the latter, unlike the former, 
lacked a rich Marxist tradition before the late 1960s. Studying trends in 
this subdiscipline highlights the development of paradigms in latter-day 
sociology. Further, unlike those explorations in theories of the state and 
labor process, I include the more recent development of post-Marxism. 

I begin by outlining the major tenets of older mainstream ap- 
proaches—cultural deprivation theory, subcultural theory, and status 
attainment research—to provide a useful reference point. I then outline 
more fully the shifts among critical theories. Having established this 
background, I compare the resistance and subcultural literatures to ex- 
plore what, if anything, distinguishes these approaches. Following that, 
I attempt to explain the trajectory of critical approaches. I contend that 
the critical approaches’ immanentism—the practice of asserting a neces- 
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sary movement of history that confers subordinate groups with objective 
interests in radical change-—is the actual source of their theoretical differ- 
ence and that the trajectory of critical theories reflects shifting concep- 
tions of how this change will occur and who will bring it about. These 
arguments confront critical theorists’ own claims of what distinguishes 
them from the mainstream. 


MAINSTREAM RESEARCH 


An early effort to explain educational inequalities was the widely dis- 
puted cultural deprivation theory of the 1950s and 1960s. Grounded in 
functionalist modernization theory, this approach deemed various value 
orientations to be necessary in an industrial society and traced educa- 
tional inequalities to the failure of lower socioeconomic groups to embrace 
those values. The purported lack of “middle-class” traits—such as indi- 
vidualism, need for achievement, competitiveness, ability to defer grati- 
fication, and future orientation—among lower socioeconomic groups was 
considered the primary source of educational disparities (see Banks 1976; 
Hyman 1953). 

Complementary to this approach was subcultural theory. Albert Cohen 
(1955) explained lower-class males’ propensity for delinquency by bor- 
rowing assumptions from the deprivationists. He argued that, though 
these boys desired the same material goals as their middle-class counter- 
parts, their cultural deficits limited their educational chances. Their sub- 
sequent status deprivation motivated them to establish an antischool sub- 
culture as an alternative source of status. This theory was further 
developed in the United States and Britain. Stinchcombe (1964) qualified 
the importance of class background by emphasizing how a lack of school 
success, regardless of one’s socioeconomic background, prompted rebel- 
lion by making school appear irrelevant for one’s future. He also stressed 
that expressions of rebellion differed by gender. While male emblems of 
adulthood comprised smoking, drinking, driving, and sexual bravado, 
unsuccessful girls were seen to adopt adult symbols of femininity that 
were less at odds with school codes of conduct, such as dating and wear- 
ing engagement rings. Consequently, Stinchcombe claimed that exhibi- 
tions of rebellion followed gender lines more than class divisions. Later 
in Britain, Hargreaves (1967), Lacey (1970), Downes (1966), and Mur- 
dock and Phelps (1973) similarly drew on Cohen to explain antischool 
subcultures but modified them for the British context. Hargreaves and 
Lacey outlined how streaming systems prompted a mounting polarization 
between pro- and antischool subcultures. Downes and Murdock and 
Phelps argued that working-class youths’ low prior expectations and 
early streaming did not promote extreme reactions against school but 
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rather fostered perceptions of school as irrelevant. Thus, delinquency 
reflected boredom more than a protest against thwarted ambitions. 

Subcultural theorists presented these substantive empirical claims. All 
agreed with Cohen’s claim that, if educational opportunities are blocked, 
students experience status deprivation. These youth thus dissociate from 
school culture by forming subcultures, an antagonistic machismo among 
males and an orientation toward domesticity among females. These theo- 
rists disagreed largely over whether this dissociation is better character- 
ized as youthful reactions to blocked opportunity and status deprivation 
or as an assertion of a working-class culture that is imported into the 
school. 

Many sociologists in the 1970s rejected cultural deprivation approaches 
as part of a general renunciation of structural functionalism. Critics ac- 
cused the deprivationists of ignoring the arbitrary middle-class biases 
within schools that disadvantaged working-class students and questioned 
the explanatory emphasis deprivationists placed on cultural over struc- 
tural factors (e.g., Valentine 1968; Ryan 1971). These antideprivationists 
contended that ostensible cultural differences among socioeconomic 
groups reflected differing adaptations to imposed opportunity structures, 
as opposed to any inherent cultural dissimilarity. For instance, Ryan 
(1971, pp. 124—25) claimed that every second-generation American, re- 
gardless of class or race, participates in a common culture. To claim that 
lower socioeconomic groups have a separate culture, he argued, is a 
“manifest absurdity,” for there was no evidence that the poor perceived 
their way of life as preferable to the dominant culture. Moreover, Ryan 
dismissed cultural deprivation traits as “minor phenomena,” most of 
which he felt were shared by middle-class youth. But perhaps most im- 
portant, both Ryan and Valentine contended that to place explanatory 
priority on alleged class cultural differences “blamed the victim,” for it 
deflected blame from the real sources of the problems in schools, such as 
tracking and biased teacher expectations. 

Meanwhile, subcultural theory was similarly criticized for overstating 
cultural differences among different classes of youth. Though not as ideo- 
logically charged as the protests against the deprivationists, critics com- 
plained that subcultural theory overpredicted working-class school fail- 
ure and delinquency. These commentators argued that delinquency was 
better seen as an episodic “moral holiday” that drew on “subterranean” 
values shared widely among most youth (see Frith 1985; Brake 1985; 
Downes and Rock 1988). 

Since the mid-1970s, the predominate mainstream approach in Ameri- 
can sociology of education has been status attainment research. Stem- 
ming from the pioneering work of Blau and Duncan (1967) and other 
mobility research, this literature has been further refined in the Wisconsin 
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models (e.g., Sewell and Hauser 1980). It has rigorously employed survey 
data to trace the process of individual educational attainment. A particu- 
lar focus has been on assigning relative weights for ascriptive versus 
achieved determinants of school success and assessing school’s role in 
promoting meritocracy and social mobility. Since the late 1960s and early 
1970s, this research tradition has continued to document socioeconomic 
disparities in school education. Status attainment research remains ascen- 
dant today in American sociology of education but is increasingly broad 
and diverse in its substantive concerns and styles of modeling. 


THE “NEW SOCIOLOGY OF EDUCATION”: FROM REPRODUCTION 
TO RESISTANCE TO POST-MARXISM 


The criticisms of these mainstream approaches were implicit in the rup- 
ture in the sociology of education of the 1970s. Reproduction theory, the 
initial Marxist approach to education, incorporated the view of middle- 
class-biased schools but took it one step further. Bowles and Gintis (1976) 
and Apple (1979) implicated schools in the maintenance and legitimation 
of capitalism. For them, schools’ veil of teaching neutral skills and en- 
abling fair competition hid the reproduction of labor for relatively fixed 
class structures. Hierarchical streaming was seen to stratify and divide 
the labor force and to promote a capitalist "hidden curriculum" that 
repressed the potential for the development of a mass prosocialist con- 
Sciousness. 

Keproductionists were influenced by the prevailing mainstream re- 
search in varying ways. Bowles and Gintis borrowed the antidepriva- 
tionists’ resolute emphasis on opportunity structures to argue that schools 
promoted passive adaptations among working-class students. It is inter- 
esting that Bowles and Gintis offered few criticisms of either subcultural 
theory or the cultural deprivationists. Rather, they outlined the structural 
determinants that "cooled out" students into accepting predetermined 
subordinate roles. The reproductionists did, however, give more atten- 
tion to status attainment and mobility research. They shared the concern 
with social mobility and readily borrowed this research to draw attention 
to class inequalities in education, while adding some original statistical 
evidence. However, what was not to Bowles and Gintis's liking was 
the mainstreamers’ belief that these inequalities could be remedied with 
further reform, at least in principle (see Halsey, Heath, and Ridge 1980; 
Coleman and Husen 1985). In contrast, Bowles and Gintis reinterpreted 
the same data as proving that inequalities were endemic to capitalist 
schools. They attacked "the conventional wisdom . . . that within the 
‘free enterprise’ system of the United States, significant social progress 
can be achieved" (pp. 5—6) and concluded that “the education system 
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is a major arena in which the democratic and productive potential of 
capitalism confronts its limits” (p. 14). 

Bowles and Gintis thus labeled the mainstreamers “liberal” (an un- 
flattering epithet in the hands of radicals) because of their optimism to- 
ward the possibility of eventually reducing disparities, though they freely 
admitted that this posed a difficult task. Bowles and Gintis’s criticisms 
were not based on unique empirical data or procedures. Rather, the 
reproductionist position was distinguished by the conviction that educa- 
tional reforms were rendered futile by the surrounding capitalist environ- 
ment and that a radical alternative was thus required. Consequently, 
that was the core of this paradigm break.* But what was never really 
answered was why the reproductionists regarded reforms to be hopeless 
and put such stock in vague revolutionary alternatives. 

This unabridged version of reproduction theory was relatively short- 
lived. Though many Marxists remained sympathetic to the tenet that 
education essentially served capitalist functions, reproductionism was 
criticized for being too mechanical, thereby failing to offer a suitable 
account of the processes that led to unequal outcomes (Willis 1977; Gir- 
oux 1983; Apple 1985; Connell et al. 1982). The antidote was sought in 
a renewed emphasis on “agency,” “opposition,” and “contestment,” to 
revise the portrayal of untrammeled capitalist power and working-class 
passivity. To inject dynamic elements of class struggle into a neo-Marxist 
theory of education, Marx’s dictum “men make history but not as they 
please, in circumstances not of their choosing” became an essential credo 
and the intellectual plank for justifying a renewed focus on agency while 
avoiding an unsavory voluntarism (e.g., Giroux 1983, p. 259). 

Reproduction theory gradually evolved into resistance theory. Rela- 
tions between school and working-class youth were now characterized 
not as passive but as “guerilla warfare” (CCCS 1981). Resistance theo- 
rists regarded school opposition as a youthful expression of a proletarian 
culture. While acknowledging varieties of working-class student groups, 
such as Willis’s “lads and earoles," and the importance of race and 


* Critical theorists have also reprimanded status attainment research for being overly 
descriptive and narrow "Whether or not this criticism is valid, it fails to mark para- 
digm boundaries, since similar criticisms have been repeatedly voiced within the 
mainstream (e.g , Campbell 1983), and since status attainment research has grown 
increasingly diverse and now tackles a wider variety of issues. Moreover, since the 
heyday of reproductionism, most radicals have ignored status attainment research or 
dismissed it altogether (e.g., Wexler 1987). In fact, one could argue that this situation 
has created à type of cultural lag. Unlike Bowles and Gintis, most contemporary 
critical theorists appear to be largely unfamiliar with mainstream research, such that 
their characterizations of the mainstream seem to pertain more to the 1970s than to 
current writings. 
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gender as pivotal sources of variation, these researchers nonetheless as- 
serted that school resistance represents working-class culture in no uncer- 
tain terms. 

While it may appear that this insistence on incessant class struggle in 
education is not easily reconciled with the realities of continual class 
inequalities and lack of revolutionary fervor—the very outcomes that 
prompted the determinism of reproduction theory-—the resolution is 
found in the notion of “reproduction through resistance.” Simply put, 
working-class students are said to condemn themselves to working-class 
futures by affirming their autonomous culture. Their “partial insights” 
into school’s middle-class and capitalist biases motivate a rebellion that 
dooms them to educational failure. For boys, this revolt is characterized 
by confrontations with teachers, petty delinquency, and truancy. The 
feminized version of this thesis (see McRobbie 1981; Apple 1985) held 
that working-class females’ opposition to school is less aggressive, but 
these researchers discovered “resistance” in the girls’ embrace of an 
exaggerated femininity and infatuation with romance. This resistance 
was seen to symbolically taunt the “middle-class” ideal of a diligent 
female student but also to entrap these girls into the roles of marriage 
and motherhood. Thus, for working-class males and females, the essen- 
tial irony is that in contesting their subordination they reproduce them- 
selves as manual laborers and homemakers (Willis 1977; Giroux 1983; 
Apple 1985). 

A new critical theory of education has recently emerged that does not 
center predominately on class nor draw its inspiration solely from Marx- 
ism. Post-Marxism also draws on developments in feminism, literary 
theory, postmodernism, and poststructuralism (McLaren 1989; Aronow- 
itz and Giroux 1985, 1991, 1993; Wexler 1987; Giroux and McLaren 
1989; Weis 1990).° Probably the first major post-Marxist work on educa- 
tion was Aronowitz and Giroux's Education under Siege (1985). With 
sections and chapters entitled “Reconstructing Marxist Discourse: Be- 
yond Class and Economism” and “Radical Pedagogy and the Legacy of 
Marxist Discourse," this book claimed to confront the limits of the pre- 
vailing Marxist sociology of education and hoped to rebuild radical the- 
ory. Three major claims distinguish post-Marxists from their prede- 
cessors. 

First, they claim to avoid Marxism’s exclusive focus on social class. 
Their new starting point is to view class, gender, and race as irreducible 
categories of subjectivity and social relations. By not privileging class 


$ I do not focus on “critical pedagogy” per se, which is a philosophy of teaching that 
is connected to post-Marxism. Rather, I outline the implicit explanations used by 
post-Marxists to comprehend how inequalities are generated. 
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over these other social categories, they proclaim a more inclusive theory 
of domination, resistance, and educational equality. Second, post- 
Marxists look to new groups for leftist political potential. While Marxist 
sociologists of education implicitly designated working-class school re- 
jectors as potential allies of a militant labor movement, post-Marxists 
look to the new social movements as more promising agents of radical 
transformation. They urge educators to link school resistance to femi- 
nist, environmental, antiracist, and gay liberation struggles (e.g., Aro- 
nowitz and Giroux 1985; Wexler 1987; Giroux 1989; Weis 1990). Third, 
post-Marxists reject “positivistic” premises that they claim are latent 
even within Marxism. Instead they embrace interpretivism,’ which they 
claim is the only means to uncover the socially constructed nature of 
knowledge (Wexler 1987; Aronowitz and Giroux 1985). 

To summarize, since its rupture from the mainstream, critical ap- 
proaches have evolved from reproduction theory to resistance theory to 
post-Marxism. But in what concrete ways do these theories differ from 
the mainstream? What serves as the paradigmatic boundary? To answer 
these questions, I compare two approaches—-resistance theory and sub- 
cultural theory—that cover a strikingly similar empirical territory. In my 
comparison, I use the substantive claims of the subculturalists and of 
Willis in particular, whose work critical theorists still regard as the quint- 
essential depiction of working-class relations with schooling (e.g., 
McLaren 1989; Holland and Eisenhart 1990; Aronowitz and Giroux 
1993). 


HOW RESISTANCE THEORY DIFFERS FROM MAINSTREAM 
APPROACHES 


Do these theories differ markedly in their substantive claims? Consider 
the actual empirical content of Willis's (1977) celebrated book. He de- 
scribes the crystallization of an informal group of the “lads” in the lower 
streams of the school during the year before they are to leave for work. 
Their distinct subculture is said to be expressed in their precocious sexual- 
ity, drinking, smoking, disobedience, fighting, avoidance of school work, 
and dislike of teachers. Moreover, they believe they possess a worldly 


é Indeed, Paul Willis, a pioneering chronicler of working-class youth resistance, has 
entered a post-Marxist phase in his Common Culture (1990). He now acknowledges 
the commonalities of British youth culture across class boundaries and sees radical 
potential in youths’ creative consumerism. 

’ Interpretivists question scientific ways of thinking. Rather than attempting to de- 
scribe and explain an objective reality, they instead focus on uncovering ways in 
which reality is represented and interpreted by different groups of people in various 
contexts. 
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superiority over teachers and school conformists as they celebrate their 
adolescent masculinity, a revelry that unfortunately also contains racist, 
sexist, and anti-intellectual elements. 

Compare these descriptions to subcultural classics such as Stinchcombe 
(1964) and Hargreaves (1967). These researchers similarly documented 
the emergence of tightly knit male groups that subverted authority with 
an exaggerated masculinity symbolized by petty delinquency, fighting, 
and sexual bravado. Hargreaves, like Willis, discovered these acts to be 
most predominate in low streams near the end of their compulsory school- 
ing. Both Hargreaves and Stinchcombe viewed these phenomena as reac- 
tions to streaming and school failure, which serve to weaken youths’ 
stakes in conformity and impose an inglorious adolescent status. Further- 
more, Stinchcombe, foreshadowing McRobbie (1981), chronicled how 
failing females embraced symbols of romance in their attempt to claim 
adult status. 

In what ways do resistance and subcultural theory thus differ? They 
identify almost identical manifestations of school opposition: emerging 
subcultures, petty delinquency, antagonisms toward teachers, percep- 
tions of schooling as irrelevant and boring, and gender traditionalism. 
Though resistance theorists clearly attribute school opposition to be the 
province of working-class youth, and subcultural theorists disagree 
among themselves on this matter, this difference hardly represents a 
paradigmatic boundary, since class rates of participation in school rebel- 
lion can be, in principle, empirically tested (as done by Davies [1993, 
1994a, 1994b]). However, resistance theory does differ by its markedly 
dissimilar interpretations of the same manifestations of school opposition. 
Whereas subcultural theorists portrayed school rebellion as a youthful 
expression of disappointment over thwarted goals or a fatalistic disen- 
gagement from school, the term “resistance” conveys something more 
vital and radical than the equivalent phrases in subcultural theory (Cohen 
1980). 

Indeed, Willis (1977) interprets these familiar expressions of student 
discontent as a form of class politics. For him, the lads’ sentiments have 
a powerful affinity with shop-floor culture and as such are a youthful 
expression of the wider class culture. But more important, by equating 
counterschool culture with working-class culture, he presumes that it 
contains embryonic “insights” into various capitalist realities, such as 
credentialism, the falseness of the mobility ethic, and the meaninglessness 
of deskilled work. He reasons that since schools’ bogus promises of equal 
opportunity help incorporate the working class into capitalism, the rejec- 
tion of schooling subverts this illusory allure and signals a tacit ideological 
preference for collectivism over individualism. At the root of these unique 
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interpretations is the conviction that school rebellion embodies an albeit 
buried, partial, and poorly articulated critique of capitalism. In contrast 
to the subcultural theorists, who did not associate school rebels with any 
particular political orientation, resistance theorists detect a potential for 
a working-class movement with leftist undertones (Willis 1977; Corrigan 
1979; Giroux 1983). 

Resistance theorists thus transform many of the same student traits 
identified by the cultural deprivationists into favorable attributes. 
Whereas the deprivationists traced these traits to the strain of unequal 
opportunity, resistance theorists link them to the exigencies of capitalist 
production and see them as expressions of proletarian culture. For in- 
stance, working-class students’ purported rejection of competitive indi- 
vidualism is said to signify impending class solidarity and a rejection of 
capitalist values. These youths’ “anti-intellectualism” becomes a “rejec- 
tion of the mental-manual division of labour” (Willis 1977) and “a cele- 
bration of their class-specific knowledge” (Apple 1985; see also McLaren 
1989). 

But on what grounds do these daring interpretations rest? Not surpris- 
ingly, they have prompted criticism. Resistance theorists have been ac- 
cused of piling these dramatic interpretations over slender evidence, 
faulted for overlooking youths’ conscious intentions, and criticized for 
condescendingly portraying nonoppositional youth as not “authenti- 
cally” working class (Cohen 1980; Walker 1986; Hargreaves 1982; Frith 
1985). In their defense, one popular claim among resistance writers is that 
these interpretations are the product of ethnography-—their preferred 
method—which provides privileged insights (e.g., Connell et al. 1982; 
Willis 1983). But how convincing is it to argue that this method distin- 
guishes the resistance literature, since the older sociology of education 
both in the United States (e.g., the work of Stinchcombe [1964] and 
Britain (e.g., the works of Lacey [1970] and Hargreaves [1967]) possessed 
a substantial ethnographic literature? Acknowledging this, Henry Giroux 
(1983, pp. 98—99) writes: 


Neo-Marxist accounts have not sacrificed theoretical depth for methodolog- 
ical refinement. That is, more recent Marxist studies have not followed the 
generally bland method of merely providing exhaustive descriptive analyses 
of the internal workings of the school. Instead, these perspectives— 
especially Willis (1977)—have attempted to analyze how determinant socio- 
economic structures embedded in the dominant society work through the 
mediation of class and culture in shaping the lived antagonistic experiences 
of students at the level of everyday life. . . . It attempts to link social 
structures and human agency to explore the way they interact in a dialec- 
tical manner, representing a significant theoretical advance over functional- 
structuralist and interactionist accounts. 
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Yet, non-Marxist field researchers certainly share these desirable if ab- 
stract goals and claim to have enjoyed some success (e.g., Hammersley 
1985; Hargreaves 1982; Woods 1983; Mehan 1992). 

The question remains, What is the particular point of departure of 
resistance ethnography? Recognizing this quandary, Giroux (1983, p. 
100) continues: 


These critics belabor neo-Marxist studies for not drawing on or conducting 
empirical studies grounded in the problematic of liberal social theory. The 
point of course, is that in redefining the nature of educational theory, the 
struggle will not be over the use of data or types of studies conducted. The 
real battle will be over the theoretical frameworks in use. . . . In short, 
neo-Marxist studies on resistance have performed an important theoreti- 
cal service by reinserting empirical work into the framework of critical 
theory. 


Consequently, what spearheads this "great advance" is not empirical 
method per se but the use of critical theory to interpret classroom activi- 
ties. This admission makes more sense, for to claim that critical empirical 
methods are inherently incompatible with positivist methods is difficult 
to reconcile with the existence of the entire analytical Marxism school, 
represented by luminaries such as Erik Olin Wright, Jon Elster, and 
Adam Przeworski, who test hypotheses and use survey methods (for a 
discussion of analytical Marxism in the sociology of education, see Liston 
[1988]. Moreover, avowed critical theorists have embraced Marxist sur- 
vey research when its conclusions are deemed palatable (e.g., Harp’s 
[1991] and Morrow's [1985] endorsements of Livingstone's [1983] work). 

Giroux (1983) has also contended that what makes the resistance ap- 
proach unique is its “praxis,” or orientation to progressive political ends. 
But this contention ignores that much mainstream sociology of education 
is policy oriented and that many educational policies since the 1960s have 
been beneficial for underprivileged youth, as admitted by Aronowitz and 
Giroux (1985, 1991, 1993). To claim that praxis distinguishes these criti- 
cal approaches, one would need to demonstrate that critical approaches 
are superior in their beneficial effects. In light of the paucity of research 
demonstrating the preeminence of “critical pedagogy” over mainstream 
progressive education, however, this declaration must rely on some un- 
spoken theoretical assumption. 

The distinctiveness of resistance theory and the critical paradigm as a 
whole thus remain elusive. Resistance theory offers few original substan- 
tive empirical claims and does not employ an original empirical method. 
This lack of empirical difference would seem to draw attention to its 
theoretical presuppositions, since it largely reinterprets familiar data in 
a neo-Marxist framework. The question that then arises is What is it 
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about resistance theory that generates such divergent interpretations and 
thus marks the boundary from mainstream sociology of education? 


IMMANENTISM 


I argue that what continually divides mainstream and critical sociology 
of education is the latter’s successive application of the “immanent core” 
of Marxism (van den Berg 1988, 1993).5 As van den Berg notes, Marxism 
has never been merely a framework for analyzing capitalist society that 
expresses a preference for revolutionary change. Rather, the distinc- 
tiveness of Marxism is rooted in its philosophy of history. Marx and 
Engels viewed history as having a meaning: a Hegelian march of reason 
toward its fulfillment. They wished to demonstrate that socialism was 
not merely a desirable state of affairs but was guaranteed by forces inher- 
ent in the present society. Their entire oeuvre was oriented to show, 
through philosophical reflection and historical analysis, how the will of 
history was embodied in various societal struggles and contradictions. 
Thus, capitalism not only dominates people but also necessarily prepares 
the agent of its demise—hence the proletariat's mission to destroy capital- 
ism and usher in socialism. This philosophy implicitly attributes “objec- 
tive" interests to designated agents of change. Traditional Marxists por- 
tray the working class as inherently compelled to oppose capitalism and 
embrace an unspecified conception of "socialism" (Goldthorpe 1988; 
Marshall 1983; van den Berg 1988). 

As such, social action is set within an underlying dramaturgy of polar- 
ized struggle between capital and a socialist-bound working class. The 
working class is viewed through the lens of class formation, which vener- 
ates the configuration of cultural attributes that Marx assigned to the 
proletariat as necessary for overthrowing capitalism. Acts of solidarity, 
recognition of interests distinct from capitalists, and reluctance toward 
capitalist norms are comprehended as profound challenges to capitalism 
and yearnings for socialism. 

However, what if workers do not appear to be traveling along a mili- 
tant road? For Marx and the socialists of his time, prescribing revolution- 
ary interests to the working class did not generate many theoretical entan- 
glements, for they believed, rightly or wrongly, that working-class 
insurrection was close at hand. But the subsequent nonrevolutionary 
track record of the Western working classes has left modern neo-Marxists 
with a primordial choice: either to modify these precepts or, without 


* My use of this term emphasizes the a priori attribution of "objective" interests to 
designated agents that is retained regardless of empirical evidence. For a somewhat 
different emphasis, see van den Berg (1988, 1993). 
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questioning these assumptions, to analyze why predictions have not come 
true. Obviously, Marxists have chosen the latter. 

In contemporary sociology, this choice creates the gulf between main- 
stream and critical reasoning. Whether under the banner of reproduction, 
resistance, or post-Marxism, empirical observation is not about gathering 
observations to produce provisional estimates about the likelihood of this 
or that occurrence. On the contrary, critical researchers are fundamen- 
tally ambivalent toward disconfirming empirical evidence. When expec- 
tations fail to come to fruition, they respond with counterexplanations 
that usually involve identifying various blockages to the spontaneous 
emergence of a working-class socialist movement. Indeed the analysis of 
“ideology” and “hegemony,” in all their myriad forms, has been West- 
ern Marxism’s and critical theory’s grand enterprise. From Lenin’s the- 
ory of the limits of “trade-union consciousness,” to Lukacs’s “reifica- 
tion,” to Gramsci’s “cultural hegemony,” to the Frankfurt school’s 
speculations on the entertainment industry, and to Althusser’s “ideologi- 
cal state apparatuses,” there are innumerable justifications for why the 
revolution has not occurred. The main tactic is to portray unexpected 
events as epiphenomenal detours in the pull of history, so that the as- 
sumption that workers are irresistibly drawn to socialism remains un- 
questioned; rather, the analysis shifts to detailing how various forces 
keep the spontaneous emergence of radicalism at bay. The result is that 
theoretical verification is possible only with the advent of a radicalized 
working class; otherwise the gap between theoretical expectation and 
empirical observation is filled by projecting expectations into the distant 
future. As many have commented, what is striking about the history of 
Marxist and critical thought is the proliferation of imaginative responses 
to the lack of proletarian revolutionary fervor in ways that save the 
theory (e.g., Parkin 1979; van den Berg 1988). 

As a result, critical theorists have developed a few implicit models of 
how radical change is to occur. In Marx's time, the underlying conception 
was essentially chiliastic: the working class would eventually rise up and 
make the revolution (Wallerstein 1986). This dramatic vision of sudden 
transformation implies that forces of radical change are ripening, and 
hence revolution must be looming near. The Second International, how- 
ever, was confronted with a conception of gradual reformism that did 
not envisage revolution in the foreseeable future (see van den Berg 1988). 
Orthodox Marxist critics who wished to discredit reformism portrayed it 
in a negative light, arguing that reforms siphon off potential for "true" 
change in an otherwise primed revolutionary movement. 

Paving a middle road between these positions is the popular vision of 
Antonio Gramsci. His emphasis on the patient building of a cultural 
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counterhegemony is seen as offering an alternative between waiting for 
a doubtful sudden proletarian insurrection and accepting a bland non- 
Marxist reformism (van den Berg 1988). Indeed, Gramsci represents the 
preferred imagery of immanent change in the cultural studies and cultural 
Marxist frameworks that inform resistance theory. Cultural Marxism, 
most prevalent in the late 1970s and early 1980s, represents a stage when 
Marxists had grown disenchanted with organizations such as trade 
unions and labor parties (Crouch 1982). These Marxists turned their 
sights toward the daily practices of workers for the genuine insurgent 
potential they felt had been stifled in formal political institutions. Cul- 
tural Marxists thus probed the earthy mores and sociable interactions of 
workers and their communities for buried signs of incipient radicalism. 

Yet, critical theorists have historically vacillated from embracing the 
working class as the major agent of radical transformation. For instance, 
by the mid-1980s, many critical sociologists lost faith in the prospect of 
an impending Marxist-inspired working-class movement. This loss of 
faith in the working class, coupled with mounting pressures to incorpo- 
rate gender and race into their theories, led critical theorists to envisage 
a type of social transformation that placed less emphasis on class struggle. 
Yet, this de-emphasis on the working class is no aberration within the 
history of critical thought. Rather it is quite consistent within the legacy 
of Marxism itself, which Gouldner (1985) characterizes as a long-standing 
search for a historical agent who will radically transform society. As 
Gouldner argues, Marxists can see revolutionary agents in almost any 
strata, anywhere, anytime. While the industrial working class has been 
Marxism’s traditional candidate, the proletariat’s reformist tendencies 
over this century have prompted Marxists to vacillate from embracing 
this class to searching for a substitute. This tendency has spawned such 
varieties as Third World Marxism, new working class theory, Andre 
Gorz’s theory of the lumpenproletariat, and most recently, new social 
movement theory. The rejection of the working class in favor of the new 
social movements can thus be seen as the latest instance of what Gouldner 
dubs “shopping for an agent.” Now the quaint image of impending 
working-class solidarity is replaced by a radical democratic vision of a 
vast coalition of feminist, environmentalist, racial minority, and gay/ 
lesbian movements (see Laclau and Mouffe 1987). 

This discussion has relevance for contemporary critical sociology of 
education, because this literature has inherited these tendencies: a teleo- 
logical view of history, the practice of attributing objective interests to 
subordinate groups, imposing a class formation model on working-class 
culture, being ambivalent toward disconfirming empirical evidence, and 
wavering between different conceptions of radical change and different 
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agents of change. Below it will be demonstrated that these immanentist 
assumptions erect the border between the two paradigms and set in mo- 
tion the remarkable trajectory within the critical literature. 


THE TRAJECTORY OF CRITICAL THEORIES AS SHIFTING 
CONCEPTIONS OF IMMANENT CHANGE 


The above discussion of reproduction and resistance theories left two 
questions unanswered: Why were reproduction theorists so disparaging 
of existing school reforms? And what prompted resistance theorists’ con- 
troversial interpretations of pupil subcultures? The first question can be 
further investigated by examining the logic implicit in Bowles and Gin- 
tis’s (1976) attacks on the mainstream. The second question necessitates 
an examination of the effect of importing a class formation model in 
classroom research. 

Reproductionism offers an intransigent and forceful tool for condemn- 
ing capitalism. Despite its gloomy tone, it is tacitly optimistic, for it 
portrays capitalism as rife with contradictions and thus in need of con- 
stant maintenance to keep from bursting asunder. By regarding educa- 
tional inequalities as necessary outcomes of the capitalist system, Bowles 
and Gintis (p. ix) assumed that “only ina... revolutionary framework 
can the schools fulfil what we take to be their . . . goal." Here is a clear 
example: “A revolutionary transformation of social life will not simply 
happen through piecemeal change. Rather, we believe it will occur only 
as the result of a prolonged struggle based on hope and a total vision of 
a qualitatively new society, waged by those social classes and groups 
who stand to benefit from the new era" (p. 17). 

By placing great faith in an impending revolution, they were able to 
disparage incremental reforms. In this line of thought, policies either 
promote a socialist revolution or else “reproduce” capitalism (van den 
Berg 1988). This “either/or” reasoning allows profound historical 
changes such as the huge expansion of public education to be not only 
dismissed as mere tinkering with the system but even regarded as a 
sinister strategy to hinder the unfolding of a socialist consciousness that 
would otherwise emerge. Such an allegation makes sense only by refer- 
ring to how some imagined nonincorporated working class would act on 
their objective interests. Yet, other than airily alluding to some far- 
projected surge in class consciousness, reproduction theorists offered few 
specifics. For example, Bowles and Gintis (1976, pp. 14—15) could submit 
only this: “While there is nothing inevitable about a democratic socialist 
movement bursting through the fabric of irrational social relationships, 
the possibility grows yearly. . . . The economic transformation which we 
envision and which is the basis for our optimism, is so far-reaching and 
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total in its impact on social life as to betoken a new stage in the develop- 
ment of U.S. society. Moreover, it requires a historical consciousness on 
the part of citizens of a type uncommon in our history.” This faith in 
revolution cannot be regarded as empirically based, since Bowles and 
Gintis mustered no compelling reasons for why they believed the poten- 
tial for revolution to be growing in the mid-1970s. Paradigm boundaries 
thus originated from their tacit adoption of an immanent philosophy of 
history. 

But reproductionists faced the difficult task of retaining this rigorous 
critique of capitalism while accommodating the nonrevolutionary charac- 
ter of the working class. Since they were chiefly concerned with detailing 
how the capitalist system ensures its seemingly uncertain continuation 
by keeping contradictory forces at bay, they were left with few concrete 
hints of where to look for change. Reproductionism thus fell short of 
supplying any tangible indication for potential socialist transformation 
(Giroux 1983, p. 259). Resistance theory was proclaimed as a solution, 
as it retained this critique of capitalist schooling but now specified the 
agents who will struggle against it. Thus, the movement from reproduc- 
tion theory to resistance theory can be clearly seen as an attempt to 
resolve the tensions within immanentism. Reproduction theory empha- 
sizes how capitalism debases the working class, and resistance theory 
embodies the class struggle, the motor of change. Yet these questions 
remain: Given the ostensible similarities between resistance theory and 
subcultural theory, from where does resistance theory’s politicized inter- 
pretation emerge? And in what ways does it reinforce paradigm bound- 
aries? 

Resistance theory represents a particular application of cultural Marx- 
ism that is tailored for youth. While high school dropouts may appear to 
non-Marxists as unlikely agents of revolution, these youth fit well into 
the cultural Marxist images of immanent change in the late 1970s and 
early 1980s. Resistance studies championed adversarial student behaviors 
when they were deemed compatible with the classic conception of the 
*making" of the working class, such as those that hint at solidarity, 
antagonism to authority, and so on. They equated student subcultures 
with “proletarian resistance," implicitly assuming that teenage antics 
necessarily reflect class experiences rather than common adolescent pre- 
occupations with fashion, excitement, and peer group solidarity (Frith 
1985), an equation that makes sense only if one associates any type of 
rebellion with an anticapitalist impulse. In contrast, when these students 
are not oppositional, they are regarded as passively lacking "true" in- 
sight, presumably due to a lack of access to the authentic proletarian 
culture that rebellious youth enjoy (e.g., Willis 1977; Corrigan 1979). 
But an unacknowledged irony of applying the class formation model to 
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analyses of schools is its striking resemblance to the discredited cultural 
deprivation approach. Resistance theorists inadvertently redeploy the 
deprivationists’ assumption that the working class is truly distinct from 
the middle class, as opposed to merely adapting to unequal opportunities 
(1.e., that they really are less competitive and less striving for upward 
mobility). By not acknowledging these similarities, resistance theorists 
avoid the indictments that were hurled at the deprivationists. But in the 
shadow of accusations of “blaming the victim,” why do they revive 
these previously discredited ideas? 

The answer lies in the tension caused by having to identify both the 
forms of capitalist oppression and agents of transformation. While repro- 
ductionism made for effective criticism, its reduction of all cultural dis- 
tinctions to differential placement in opportunity structures had an unset- 
tling implication. If the theory was correct, any future equalization of 
educational opportunities within capitalism would slowly remove cul- 
tural distinctions. And if everyone eventually shares a middle-class cul- 
ture, then no unincorporated agent of change remains. This disconcerting 
specter motivated resistance theorists to rework cultural deficit theory, 
because they wished to tacitly assert that the working class remains, to 
some degree, culturally distinct. 

Despite this similarity to cultural deprivation theory, resistance theory 
nevertheless differed because of its key premise: disadvantaged class ori- 
gins and educational failure facilitate, at some level, leftist inclinations. 
Yet this assumption forces resistance theory into a series of recourses that 
have no counterpart in the mainstream. 

Consider the difficulties that arise when one attempts to square this 
premise with empirical data. Little evidence suggests that working-class 
school rejection is associated with leftist political participation and activ- 
ism. For instance, Downes (1966) prophetically warned that British early 
leavers were possible fodder for protofascist movements, foreshadowing 
British riots in the late 1970s. Since then, most research documents that, 
historically, middle-class students have been more political than working- 
class youth (Frith 1985). Case studies suggest that typical dropouts bear 
little resemblance to the archetypal student activists of the 1960s, in terms 
of the types of schools they attend, their degree of integration into school 
organizations, and their social backgrounds. The profiles of leftist stu- 
dents are typified by relatively privileged socioeconomic backgrounds, 
attendance at elite universities, solid grades, and active involvement in 
school activities (Levitt 1984; Tanner 1988; Paulsen 1991). In terms of 
gender politics, low-achieving and delinquent females are more tradi- 
tional than academically striving young women and are less supportive 
of the women’s movement (Steffensmeir et al. 1989; Holland and Eisen- 
hart 1990; Davies 1993). The paradoxical conclusion to be drawn is that 
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the relation between radicalism, social class, and school disaffection is 
largely opposite to that premised in resistance theory. Since most politi- 
cized students hail from the middle class, resistance theorists’ linking of 
school failure to leftist activism appears to invert the empirical relation 
between student type and political stance. 

Perhaps anticipating these criticisms, resistance arguments tend to be 
heavily qualified, most notably with the disclaimer that much resistance 
is symbolic (CCCS 1981; Giroux 1983). Though Willis (1983) admits that 
much resistance is experienced as plain “fun and excitement,” he never- 
theless argues that this fun and excitement articulates àn opposition to 
capitalist schooling. In the absence of overt radical opposition among 
working-class youth, resistance theorists react with the caveat that radi- 
cal insights are not necessarily consciously held nor intended but are 
symbolized in distinctive class mores and styles, as decoded by the ana- 
lyst. For mstance, Aronowitz and Giroux (1993, p. 101) offer this dis- 
claimer: “We want to stress that the theoretical construct of resistance 
rejects the positivist notion that the meaning of behavior is synonymous 
with a literal reading based on immediate action. Instead resistance must 
be viewed from a theoretical starting point that links the display of be- 
havior to the interests that underlie its often hidden logic, a logic that 
also must be interpreted through the historical and cultural mediations 
that shape it.” 

This passage provides an analytic rationale for downplaying an actors’ 
own intentions and meanings in light of some theoretically imputed inter- 
est. While this may appear as a nuanced argument to some, others may 
read it as a fallback plan for dealing with discomforting evidence. To 
encourage empirical observation yet then reject “literal readings” when 
necessary allows one to avoid data that fail to meet the expectations of 
the theory. Under the banner of antipositivism, Aronowitz and Giroux 
thus prescribe a rationale that, by favoring “interests” over actors’ inten- 
tions and immediate context, ironically nullifies the strength of ethno- 
graphic methods vis-à-vis survey research—its sensitivity to subjective 
meanings and the surrounding context. 

Such caveats serve an important role within resistance theory, because 
empirical examples offered in school ethnographies are either contradic- 
tory or unconvincing. For instance, one of resistance theory's founding 
claims is that working-class youth subcultures express a solidarity that 
opposes middle-class competitiveness. Some simply present this idea as 
an unquestioned given (e.g., Aronowitz and Giroux 1993, p. 102). Those 
who attempt to establish this claim empirically offer thin support. For 
instance, in Willis's study the so-called solidarity of rebellious lads is most 
obviously highlighted in their out-group rejection of effeminate males, 
females, and racial minorities—hardly a celebration of class solidarity. 
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Other examples risk trivializing the concept. Eckert’s (1989) sole evidence 
for her claims of greater egalitarian social relations among suburban 
Detroit working-class youth were their more age-heterogeneous friend- 
ship groups, their exchange of cigarettes, and their stealing from one 
another (which Eckert admits is a rather convoluted form of solidarity). 
Similar problems can be seen in the field research of Corrigan (1979) and 
McLaren (1986). But besides being unconvincing, these researchers fail 
to confront what they inadvertently document: these peer groups them- 
selves are hierarchical and competitive along nonacademic criteria, such 
as their fighting or sexual prowess. If such subcultures reject middle-class 
competitiveness in favor of egalitarianism, then why do they have these 
traits and how will they change? 

Even if one sets these questions aside and accepts the “symbolic resis- 
tance" qualifier, one must note that there is little spectacular data to 
work with; many researchers resort to designating "resistance" as almost 
anything ranging from drinking and fighting with teachers to less conspic- 
uous phenomena such as boredom, indifference, laziness, and quiet be- 
havior (e.g., Anyon 1981; Everhart 1983). In fact, almost anything short 
of joyful compliance has been infused with partisan meaning. Thus, 
though the qualified argument breathes new life into the analysis, it 
comes at the cost of diluting the substance of resistance. When such a 
range of behaviors can represent the concept, it is obliged to accommo- 
date virtually anything and becomes highly ambiguous. 

Part of this problem may exist because much school rejection is tran- 
sient and ephemeral. As Willis and others document, many early leavers 
later regret their decision to leave school, having recognized their ensuing 
lower life chances, and thus retract many (what the theorists consider to 
be) “class insights” after gaining labor market experiences. That is, they 
endorse the “school as mobility” ethic after having encountered the 
harsh realities of work or unemployment. These ephemeral qualities of 
school rebellion have been accommodated within resistance theory, how- 
ever. A noted disclaimer is that youth subsequently discard these insights 
because adult roles such as employment and parenting impose various 
hegemonic or conservatizing effects (Willis 1977; Aronowitz and Giroux 
1985). However, this qualifier forces the theory onto unsteady ground, 
for it effectively inverts a central resistance tenet: working-class insights 
are rooted in the experience of wage labor, and young rebels reject school 
in part by drawing upon the worldly knowledge of their working rela- 
tives. Thus, this recourse logically implies the absurdity that critical pen- 
etration into the character of capitalism reaches its zenith among working 
people at age 16 or 17. 

Since the mid-1980s, definitions of resistance have again shifted, as 
post-Marxists have grown skeptical of the political potential of most 
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“symbolic resistance,” especially the more reactionary elements of coun- 
terschool subcultures. Ethnographers clearly documented that male 
pranksters were often virulently sexist and racist and that many female 
dropouts were, in the final analysis, gender traditionalists. Resistance 
theorists such as Willis recognized these facts, of course, but took a “wait 
and see” stance on the hope that, with further development and perhaps 
some critical pedagogy, the reactionary components could be expunged 
or rechanneled into a purer form (e.g., Apple 1985). But post-Marxists 
insist that not all oppositional behavior is to be considered resistance. 
Their preference has been to expunge the category of all that is corrupted 
by sexism, racism, and individualism. Consequently, post-Marxist defi- 
nitions of “true” resistance includes only opposition that possesses “au- 
thentic emancipatory promise,” meaning that it incorporates leftist strug- 
gles, such as feminism, antiracism, and gay liberation (Giroux 1989; 
Sultana 1989; Fernandes 1988; Aronowitz and Giroux 1993). 

This shift to a more demanding criterion of resistance has had two 
important effects. First, as noted above, it has led American post- 
Marxists to withhold their approval of working-class males. Instead of 
deciphering school pranks as signals of nascent radicalism, post-Marxists 
have grown increasingly wary of these youths’ supposed susceptibility to 
neoconservative populism. Indeed, in a remarkably brief span of time 
(1977—90) working-class males went from being hailed as a possible radi- 
cal vanguard (e.g., Willis 1977; Corrigan 1979) to being distrusted as 
potential supporters of the New Right backlash (e.g., Apple 1989; Weis 
1990). This new assessment is not empirically based, since the actions of 
working-class youth themselves have scarcely changed over this time 
period. Rather, it reflects the shifting premises of critical approaches. 

Second, and more important, few disaffected youth actually meet the 
standard of simultaneous progressive stances——being anticapitalist, anti- 
patriarchal, antihomophobic, and promulticulturalist—only the combi- 
nation of which is held to be true resistance. Indeed, among Sultana 
(1989), Fernandes (1988), Giroux (1983), Giroux and McLaren (1989), 
McLaren (1989), and Aronowitz and Giroux (1985, 1991, 1993), no exam- 
ples of authentic resistance among students are offered. In fact, the lone 
documented instance of actors engaging in true resistance are the critical 
pedagogues themselves (Fernandes 1988). Consequently, the more exact- 
ing standard of resistance entails a key sacrifice. Without announcement, 
it transforms “resistance” from an empirical category into an unachieved 
ideal whose political purity comes at the cost of a retreat from the messy 
reality of life in schools. It squeezes out virtually all empirical referents 
of resistance, making the category largely bereft of observable content. 

To review, resistance theorists invoke an number of original caveats; 
they at times avoid “literal readings” of behavior, stress the symbolic 
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aspects of student deviance, invoke either highly diluted or rigorous stan- 
dards of resistance, and offer abstract analyses of cultural hegemony 
when former rebels mellow with age. The point of documenting this 
series of recourses is that they mark paradigmatic boundaries. Resistance 
theory is remarkably similar to subcultural theory (and in some respects, 
cultural deprivation theory) until it is forced to deal with empirical chal- 
lenges to its core presumption, namely that working-class youth should 
be oppositional toward school and politically leftist. When working-class 
youth empirically fail to meet the latter expectation—which is usually 
the case—the theory resorts to either a diluted version of “resistance” 
or a more rigorous but empirically empty definition of the concept, in 
both cases reverting to rather wobbly reasoning in order to safeguard the 
original premise. Only then does resistance theory become unlike the 
mainstream. Its ambivalence toward empirical evidence sets in motion a 
series of caveats that lacks a corollary in the mainstream. 

Critical theory could move in the direction of the mainstream if some 
of these qualifications were tested. One could investigate whether, for 
instance, unmarried and childless former dropouts are more radical than 
other dropouts, or attempt to measure some of the hypothesized hege- 
monic effects, such as degree of internalization of the mobility ethic, or 
see whether only certain types of working-class youth have leftist lean- 
ings. But this type of investigation is not what occurs. Rather, critical 
theorists frame their qualifications to make their domain assumption— 
that capitalist schooling is unbearable to the working class and necessar- 
ily evokes a leftist response from these youth—immune to damaging 
evidence. Announcing that much of this resistance is actually symbolic 
and thus should not be read literally is perhaps the most graphic illustra- 
tion of this drift into nonfalsifiability. 

However, these practices—the romanticization of the working class, 
the implicit presumption that history moves in necessary directions, the 
reduction of most social phenomena to class struggle, and the attributing 
of “objective interests" to groups— have all been renounced by post- 
Marxists (see Laclau and Mouffe [1987] for a post-Marxist manifesto). 
But is post-Marxism able to evade the problems that I have identified as 
endemic to critical theory? 

Certainly post-Marxists do not see radical social change to be near on 
the horizon. In part a response to 1980s and 1990s neoconservatism, 
post-Marxists are cautious in their estimations of radical social change 
and in their judgments of educational reforms (see Wexler 1987; Apple 
1989; Aronowitz and Giroux 1985, 1991; Giroux and McLaren 1989; 
Weis 1990). While the economic buoyancy of the 1960s and 1970s allowed 
radicals to negatively portray the existing school reforms as actually hin- 
dering a spontaneous mass movement toward more profound social 
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change, the fact that some of these reforms have since been reversed 
holds that reasoning to question. Radicals can now ill afford to dismiss 
liberal reforms outright. As loans, accessibility measures, and progressive 
curricula are jeopardized, they are less easily seen as co-optations of an 
otherwise primed revolutionary movement, as assumed in reproduc- 
tionist logic. Post-Marxists now reevaluate some of the past Marxist criti- 
cisms of liberal schooling and employ a more gradualist model of educa- 
tional change (e.g., Aronowitz and Giroux 1985, 1993). 

This new conception of change leads to a rejection of the cultural 
Marxist model used in resistance theory, which implicitly designated in- 
formal groups and the development of a grassroots counterculture to be 
the foundation of a potential radical uprising. Since 15 years of ethnogra- 
phy uncovered countless instances of “submerged” opposition yet few 
inspiring tangible examples, post-Marxists doubt the political potential 
of overly individualized forms of resistance. For instance, Carnoy (1989, 
pp. 20—21) notes in a recent discussion of school troublemaking: “A 
number of analysts have called such conflict ‘resistance.’ . . . however 

. . exit—acting out against or dropping out from the school—without 
political engagement is not resistance. Rather, it is essentially a personal 
attempt to escape from a costly, painful situation. And the only way that 
such exit becomes political is when the larger community—either the 
dominant business class or subordinate groups themselves—make school 
frustrations and dropouts a political issue." Carnoy's reasoning indicates 
not only a disenchantment with the limitations of informal resistance but 
also how the search for agents has turned full circle. As critical theorists 
find informal domains and unorganized acts of diffuse rebellion increas- 
ingly deficient, even dismissing them as “romantic individualism” (Wex- 
ler 1987), they are returning to formal channels. In their place, post- 
Marxists look for more articulate and organized groups such as sexual 
minorities, African-Americans, and Native Americans, who, being op- 
pressed, are presumably motivated not merely to reform the education sys- 
tem through better representation and access but ultimately to transform it. 
Post-Marxists assume that these suppressed voices will express more than 
outrage against exclusion, limited opportunities, and unequal chances. 
Rather, these groups are seen to embody a dormant yet massive critique of 
schools’ complicity in domination (Aronowitz and Giroux 1985). 

But to view agents as possessing a higher, yet hidden, potential is 
familiar. It parallels Marxist treatments of unions, which Marxists nomi- 
nated not only to fight for workers’ immediate interests but to be vehicles 
of revolution. Thus, post-Marxists face the old question of how ostensibly 
reformist movements will eventually shift their aims to overturning the 
system (Lockwood 1981). Such groups can appear radical precisely be- 
cause their exclusion has hitherto prevented them from developing a 
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pattern of compromise. However, their course of development may 
change when they grow stronger, for additional strength may temper 
their tactics. For instance, recent trends of blacks pressing for an Afro- 
centric curriculum are celebrated by post-Marxists as having potential for 
linkages to other radical causes. But they ignore how these demands often 
appear in tandem with African-American entrepreneurship and economic 
self-reliance, phenomena that are more easily interpreted in a liberal plural- 
ist model than a grander design of radical democratic socialism. 

When facing this problem, post-Marxists do not invoke immanentist 
claims of lawlike movements of history, as did their Marxist predecessors. 
Nevertheless, post-Marxists espouse a problematic theory of what drives 
social change. For them, agency is charged by “desire” and the “imagi- 
nary,” that is, proclivities toward creating an alternative world as op- 
posed to what currently exists (Aronowitz and Giroux 1985, p. 18). While 
the education system is seen to suppress and co-opt this imaginary, this 
same imaginary is also seen as the basis for opposition. Accordingly, the 
proclaimed task of critical education is to instill a “critical literacy” to 
empower subordinate groups and help them recover their “true selves” 
(Giroux and McLaren 1989). But to invoke notions like “desire” and 
the “imaginary” echoes the cavalier Marxist assumption that designated 
agents “naturally” gravitate toward socialism, or in this case, “emanci- 
pation.” Further, by professing their goal as helping groups “recover 
themselves” and reject “repressed and distorted identities” that schools 
impose (Aronowitz and Giroux 1985, p. 137), post-Marxists presume 
that, given the tools for critical reflection, masses of disadvantaged youth 
would undoubtedly share the vision of critical theory. For these theorists, 
it is unimaginable that many of these youth may hold different under- 
standings of their ultimate interests and hence may be less enthused about 
the radical causes they are being urged to struggle for. This problem 
appears in a recent theoretical discussion that ends with the very question 
with which it should commence (Giroux and McLaren 1989, p. 251): 
What if the critical teachers’ agenda differs from what their students and 
families want? By not supplying an answer, they leave unsubstantiated 
their fundamental rationale: that only critical theorists know what ordi- 
nary folk really desire. 

More exactly, this rationale is reminiscent of the Marxist assumption 
that these groups do not know their own true interests. For instance, 
when students from various designated groups do not act in favor of 
alternative schooling, post-Marxists deem this failure to act the result of 
cultural barriers. Aronowitz and Giroux (1985, p. 173), for example, note 
that “it must be admitted that the demand for a new curriculum does not 
correspond currently to the economic and cultural perceptions of the major- 
ity of students, especially minorities and women.” They attribute this situ- 
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ation to the predominance of the “equality of opportunity” ideology in soci- 
ety at the expense of more radical discourses. This explanation reenacts the 
familiar Marxist recourse to explain the failure of designated groups to act 
in their “real” interests as the consequence of ideological obfuscation. 
Post-Marxists thus leave intact the implicit Marxist practice of ascrib- 
ing radical interests to a collective agent and differ only by surreptitiously 
extending this scheme to women and various minorities. They replace 
the imputed working-class interest in socialism and its subterranean nar- 
rative of a spontaneously socialist-bound proletariat by imputing several 
groups with interests in radical democracy with a pretext that this interest 
represents ultimate human yearnings for emancipation. Besides implying 
that post-Marxists are somehow the exclusive confidantes of primordial 
human desires, this claim repeats the Marxist practice of projecting their 
own political aspirations—-in this case, the goals and rhetoric of coalition- 
building for radical democracy—as the objective interests of disadvan- 
taged groups. Old dilemmas remain: how to explain how movements 
that are ostensibly reformist will turn more radical and how to account 
for the failure of designated groups to recognize their interests. Thus, the 
discussion of “desire” and “emancipation” serves to restate the Marxist - 
philosophy of history in a more up-to-date language. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


This article has highlighted a rift between two paradigms in the sociology 
of education. Two primary arguments challenge critical theorists’ assess- 
ments of this division. 

First, I argue that this split is not rooted in differences in empirical 
technique, in praxis, or in an incompatibility between positivism and 
interpretivism, since mainstream and critical researchers alike have used 
multiple empirical methods and have had their work informed by policy 
and political concerns. Moreover, the theories have some strikingly simi- 
lar substantive content. Resistance theory and subcultural theory reached 
largely parallel empirical judgments, as did reproduction theory and the 
early status attainment research. These theories differed only in interpre- 
tation. The source of this difference is a set of key “immanentist” pre- 
sumptions that instill an ambivalence to empirical data. The implicit 
presumptions of a necessary movement of history and of the working 
class's objective interest in socialism allowed reproduction theorists to 
assert that the educational inequalities were inevitable in capitalism and 
that reforms were thus futile. This assumption, since discarded, encour- 
aged the reproductionists to define themselves in opposition to a more 
cautious "liberal" mainstream. 

Resistance theory diverged from subcultural theory only when con- 
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fronted with data that did not support its expectations. This crisis pro- 
duced a series of theoretical caveats that have no counterpart in the 
mainstream. Resistance theorists held the unshakable presumption that 
subordinate youth are inherently oppositional to capitalist schooling and 
that this antagonism does not just express a desire for better educational 
opportunities but ultimately represents a yearning for more fundamental 
change. Finally, though post-Marxists claim to have avoided these as- 
sumptions, they continue to implicitly attribute objective interests to sub- 
ordinate groups and assume that these groups have a natural affinity 
with radical social causes. These assumptions continue to undergird the 
boundary between critical and mainstream sociology of education. 

Second, I outline how critical theorists’ images of working-class stu- 
dents have changed markedly over the past two decades. After reproduc- 
tionists portrayed these youth as passive victims of capitalism, resistance 
theorists transformed this image into that of a cultural terrorist. Post- 
Marxists now offer a mixed portrait of either politically pure world citi- 
zens or potential traitors who may join the New Right. I argue that these 
shifts reflect how critical theorists’ conceptions of radical agents and 
modes of transformation have fluctuated. These shifts are set in motion 
when designated groups fail to fulfill their deemed potential. The move- 
ment from the reproductionist all-or-nothing call for revolution to resis- 
tance theory’s cultural Marxism to post-Marxism’s new social move- 
ments reflects substituted estimations of how and where radical change 
will occur, rather than any empirical changes among students or ad- 
vances in knowledge about schooling. 

Perhaps these conclusions can be a cause for optimism among those 
who wish greater communication across paradigm lines. Mainstream and 
critical theories converge in many ways and often diverge only as a conse- 
quence of assumptions that I have labeled "immanentist." These as- 
sumptions are, I argue, substantive claims that can be held or discarded 
by researchers regardless of their epistemological or methodological pref- 
erences. They are more accurately seen as leaps of faith without a neces- 
sary connection to any methodology. In practice, the type of empirical 
method we choose, or whether our work is practically oriented or “real- 
ist” or “interpretivist,” does not completely determine our conclusions. 
And if most types of research are not inherently incompatible, then there 
is greater room for dialogue and synthesis than some currently imagine. 
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Strikebreaking or Solidarity in the Great 
Steel Strike of 1919: A Split Labor Market, 
Game-Theoretic, and QCA Analysis! 
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Split labor market theory provides insight into the development of 
ethnic and racial antagonism but has failed to address interracial 
solidarity and has tended to ignore the role of the state. The authors 
modify Heckathorn’s formal model of collective action to derive 
predictions concerning the possibility of interracial solidarity or 
strikebreaking given split labor market conditions. Predictions are 
then examined using qualitative comparative analysis for 16 north- 
ern cities that participated in the 1919 steel strike. Results show 
that interracial solidarity developed in cities that had strong local 
union organizations and nonrepressive governments, while black 
strikebreaking emerged in cities with higher proportions of recent 
black migrants and either repressive local governments or weak 
unions. 


INTRODUCTION 


Theories of racial antagonism frequently fail to explain why and when 
people overcome an environment of racism to achieve interracial solidar- 
ity. This lacuna is particularly evident in split labor market theory (Bona- 
cich 1972; Wilson 1978; Marks 1981; Boswell 1986). Racial conflict is 
generated, according to the theory, when labor market competition is 
visibly split between higher paid workers of the dominant ethnicity and 
low-cost, usually migrant or immigrant, minority labor. Minority strike- 
breaking and dominant discrimination are prevalent when minority 
workers are disproportionately short-term sojourners who would not ben- 
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efit from long union struggles. But does the logic of the theory apply in 
the converse? Specifically, is interracial solidarity most likely when few 
minority workers are sojourners? Or, is sojourning secondary to factors 
emphasized in other theories, such as the sanctioning power of unions 
(Hechter 1987) or class articulation of the state (Burawoy 1981)? 

To address these and related questions, we examine the pattern of 
interracial strikebreaking and solidarity that accompanied the industry- 
wide steel strike of 1919, a watershed in race relations and labor history. 
The interwar period is critical for the development of split labor market 
theory as well, because strikebreaking and riots during the labor distur- 
bances of the 1910s and 1920s provide key illustrative cases (see Bonacich 
1976; Wilson 1978, pp. 71-77). In the theory's development, these cases 
served as a “crucial test” (Eckstein 1975). The specified conditions are 
so obviously present and the events are of such historical importance 
that the absence of expected results would invalidate the theory. Had 
strikebreaking and antagonism not occurred, split labor market postu- 
lates would be highly suspect. 

We return to the events of 1919 in order to test the theory's applicabil- 
ity to solidarity as well as strikebreaking, focusing on 16 communities in 
which the specific strike events took place. We also examine whether the 
theoretical centrality of sojourning migration withstands comparison to 
alternative community factors, specifically the historical strength of the 
labor movement and the impact of state repression. In the following 
sections we first discuss the limitations of split labor market theory, then 
we use a formal theory of collective action (Heckathorn 1990a; 1990b; 
1991) to model the union mobilization of minority workers and dominant 
workers given different split labor market conditions.^ This is followed 
by a historical overview of race and labor relations during the period and 
a systematic comparison of cases using qualitative comparative analysis 
(QCA; Ragin 1987; Drass and Ragin 1986). Finally, we discuss the impli- 
cations of our findings for building split labor market theory and of our 
methods for use in historical sociology. 


SPLIT LABOR MARKETS AND SOLIDARITY 


The dynamics of split labor markets have been explored in a number of 
important studies (Bonacich 1972, 1975, 1976, 1979; Wilson 1978; Marks 


? We use the term “dominant” throughout to refer to the numerically larger and more 
powerful racial group (in this case, white workers). Thus, the term “dominant union” 
reflects the fact that labor organizations of the period were largely controlled by and 
composed of white labor. 
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1981; Boswell 1986). A split labor market exists when labor costs of 
equally skilled workers differ in terms of race or ethnicity (Bonacich 
1972, p. 549). Lower labor costs for minority groups result from relative 
deficiencies in political and economic resources and differences in motives 
that determine whether workers have long- or short-term employment 
interests. Due to uneven development, migration from a rural-agrarian 
area to an urban-industrial area often provides the impetus for split labor 
markets.? 

Minority migration may drive down prevailing wage scales or threaten 
labor organizations to the extent that employers hire workers from this 
cheaper and resource-weak labor pool. As a response, dominant labor 
may attempt to exclude minorities by limiting direct competition. Domi- 
nant labor can limit competition by developing a caste system, which 
confines lower-cost minority labor to low-paying, low-status jobs. An- 
other option is comprehensive trade unionism, which would effectively 
equalize wages and provide collective working-class benefits. However, 
the solidarity strategy requires that both groups give primacy to long- 
term class interests, a situation that is less likely to prevail in a split 
labor market (Bonacich 1972, pp. 555—58; 1975, p. 607; Marks 1981, p. 
294). 

Minority workers may have little interest in solidarity regardless of the 
union’s strategy. If they are recent migrants, they often have fewer op- 
tions or support networks, less information about local strikes or condi- 
tions, and a greater need for immediate wages. Additionally, racial net- 
works and obligations may clash with solidarity, and racist ideologies 
skew and distort information (Boswell 1986). Employers may also try 
to divide dominant workers from minority workers by promising racial 
privileges (Peters 1994). 

If minority workers are sojourners, migrants who intend to soon return 
to their place of origin (Siu 1952), then only short-term benefits are of 
interest. Strikebreaking becomes more attractive (immediate and higher 


3 Migrant minority workers may lack the skills appropriate to jobs at their new loca- 
tion, but competition is still intense if minority labor costs are low enough to compen- 
sate for lost productivity and still undercut dominant wages. 

* Lindbeck (1993, p. 37) points out that experienced, incumbent workers’ (insiders’) 
jobs may be protected from outsider undercutting by labor turnover costs. This is 
especially true where insiders threaten to disrupt the production process by not cooper- 
ating with cheaper labor in the workplace, thus raising the cost to employers of hiring 
outsider labor (Lindbeck 1993, p. 38). In a strike situation, however, employers’ first 
priority is to maintain production levels; labor turnover costs are far outweighed by 
the costs of halting production. Thus hiring outsiders to fill vacant positions becomes 
more rational. 
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income) and striking more costly (lack of resources and greater vulnera- 
bility to repression). Sojourners have a temporary orientation to returns 
from employment, such that they gain no long-term benefits from union 
organization and strikes (or long-term investments in human capital). 
Given a convenient exit, they will endure harsh working conditions and 
be less interested in collective voice. Their intent is to quickly save (or 
remit) a specific sum in order to purchase land, start a business, get 
married, or otherwise become established in their lower-cost homeland 
(Siu 1952; Bonacich 1972, p. 551). If wages rise, then their numbers may 
diminish, because they will more quickly achieve their objective (Berg 
1961; Boswell and Jorjani 1988). They tend to be single young males 
who are least enmeshed in local networks and most mobile (Bonacich 
1972, p. 550; Bonacich and Cheng 1984, p. 27). 

Despite intentions, sojourners often fail to return to their homeland 
for a variety of reasons but continue to split the labor market until their 
temporary orientation ends. If they stay in one region, their tenure at a 
specific job may be short-term; even if they stay at a specific job, they 
have the option of returning. In short, sojourners’ orientation to a job 
or locale is only economic and lacks the same degree of commitment that 
holds for long-term residents. As such, sojourners are the quintessential 
source of split labor markets. However, split labor market research has 
been overly focused on sojourning migration, which limits the historical 
applicability of the theory. We argue that all recent migrants (and espe- 
clally single young males) share some of the characteristics of sojourners 
to the extent that they are poor but mobile. 


The Crucial Test 


As a “crucial test,” the analysis of post-World War I race relations by 
Bonacich (1976) and Wilson (1978) resulted in not only a test of split 
labor market theory but also a set of inductive conclusions about what 
factors to add or emphasize. While appropriate for understanding the 
original case, these factors have to be examined separately to determine 
their general validity. Four of the results merit consideration. 

The first is the primacy of sojourning migration. As strikebreaking was 
directly connected to the migration of southern blacks, Bonacich (1972, 
1975, 1976), Wilson (1978), and others failed to consider whether black 
strikebreaking took place without sojourning. Further, past research has 
not attempted to measure recent migration, which varied by city. 

A second key factor is the history of the dominant labor movement. 
The black migration was so large and abrupt that the past history of 
race relations in the North was of overall minor consequence in the 
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massively changed context. Explaining abrupt changes is especially use- 
ful for theory testing in historical analysis. However, this abrupt change 
in race relations does not apply to labor relations. Sewell (in press) points 
out that sociological studies of history examine the effects of structure 
and conjuncture at the expense of explaining the reciprocal effects of 
events, especially how the particular sequence of events constrains the 
possibilities of subsequent occurrences. Of central importance for solidar- 
ity is the past history of union activity. A history of union successes or 
failures affects how people estimate risks and probabilities and also af- 
fects the resources of the union. These resources include physical re- 
sources, such as strike funds, and cultural resources, such as reputation, 
obligation, and habitual patterns of behavior. À long-standing consistent 
sequence of events is likely to produce normative rather than calculative 
responses (initially). Union solidarity may depend heavily on past success; 
risk aversion may inhibit solidarity where weak unions have a history of 
failed strikes. 

Third, there is a need to focus on state repression. Burawoy (1981) 
contends that neglecting the state is a result of analyzing racial conflict 
only in terms of the labor market, which limits analyses to the interests 
of individuals or groups. Nonmarket contextual factors tend to be ig- 
nored, the most important being the class articulation of the state. During 
this period, the major variation in racial politics was between North and 
South, which obscured important local differences within the North. Yet 
a repressive local government increases the costs of labor organizing. 
Thus, patterns of strikebreaking might result more from state repression 
than the number of recent migrants in the labor market, while a compara- 
tively pro-union local government might make solidarity more viable. 

Finally, the fourth issue is an unstated assumption that the absence of 
a split labor market explains interracial solidarity. Historical analyses 
have pointed to interracial strikebreaking as the key cause of the steel 
strike’s failure. However, particular cases of interracial solidarity were 
never studied explicitly in industrywide analyses, precluding a compara- 
tive analysis of strikebreaking versus solidarity. The theory has success- 
fully been applied to similar cases, notably sojourning Asian immigrants 
(Bonacich and Cheng 1984; Boswell 1986), but while these studies place 
greater emphasis on the state and ideology, the centrality of sojourning 
reinforced the original focus. None of the split labor market studies con- 
centrate on solidarity, and rarely have cases been compared (Boswell and 
Jorjani 1988). 

If we are to explain when split labor markets produce strikebreaking 
and when workers can overcome the split through interracial cohesion, 
we need to expand the theory to include analyses of solidarity. The theory 
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should take into account the union history and the political context, 
explaining not just that they matter but when they matter most. 


Costs, Benefits, and Risks 


Strikebreaking versus union solidarity provides a classic dilemma in stud- 
ies of collective action (Olson 1965). The choice depends on workers’ 
estimates of the costs, benefits, and risks, along with the probability of 
success and the possibility of free riding. Strikebreaking provides im- 
mediate employment at the cost of interpersonal and union sanctioning 
(possibly including violence). Strikebreakers risk job loss if the strike 
succeeds and lower wages, worse working conditions, and enhanced 
management control if the strike fails.? Solidarity, conversely, provides 
a higher benefit if the strike is successful and if the costs of striking can 
be recouped. However, strikers risk job loss and other costs if the strike 
fails. 

Assessments of costs, benefits, and risks are more numerous and am- 
biguous than most participants can fully calculate. But even if a worker 
decides that a strike is warranted, the actions of a single individual have 
little or no effect. Because unions pursue collective goods, the possibility 
of free riding may provide little motivation for any individual to strike. 
In this sense, strikebreaking versus solidarity resembles a Prisoner’s 
Dilemma, where individual behavior may be at odds with collective ra- 
tionality. 

However, individuals confront a union organization that has already 
decided to strike. Unions respond to the collective action problem by 
monitoring and sanctioning individual and group compliance and other- 
wise ensuring the solidarity of collective obligation (Hechter 1987; Taylor 
1987, p. 9). Unions have the time and resources to calculate costs and 
benefits, even if individuals do not (Stinchcombe 1990). Union calcula- 
tions may still be wrong, but decisions should predictably correspond to 
structural conditions. Success depends on a host of factors, such as union 
solidarity, company solidarity, resources, market conditions, state sup- 
port or repression, and crosscutting (nonclass) racial and other interests. 

While a number of other factors could be discussed, the condition we 
are concerned with is a racially split labor market. Workers are heteroge- 


5 McAdam (1986) points out that individuals can estimate and control costs more than 
risks, which depend more on the actions of others and the environment. As the 
probable cost of inaction or failure can be extrapolated from current conditions, de- 
termining the costs tends to be more certain than the probability of success or the 
amount of potential gain. We then might assume that consideration of the cost of 
inaction predominates in decision making This might explain why unions embark on 
strikes when they seem unlikely to win. 
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neous in terms of the costs, benefits, and risks that are correlated with 
race, as per the theory’s postulates. It may be rational for white workers 
to strike at the same time that it is irrational for minorities to strike. This 
is especially true if large numbers of minorities are recent migrants, 
whose higher discount rates inhibit collective action. The “shadow of 
the future” can facilitate cooperation in Prisoner’s Dilemma situations 
where the importance of the next move relative to the present move is 
sufficiently high (Axelrod 1984, pp. 12—16; 1986). As short-term workers, 
however, sojourners discount the utility of future interactions at a higher 
rate, reducing the probability of cooperation. 


A FORMAL MODEL OF COLLECTIVE ACTION® 


Differences in costs, benefits, and risks create divergent worker strategies 
that reflect existing racial splits in the labor market. Actors’ strategies 
are affected not only by short-term or long-term employment goals but 
also by the sanctions (rewards and punishments) the union organization 
offers and by the salience of intragroup norms that regulate members’ 
behavior. The collective action problem in a split labor market can be 
modeled as an iterated mixed sanction system.’ Such a model is appro- 
priate because interactions are dynamic and sequential, because sanctions 
are directed at both the individual and the larger group, and because the 
working class cannot be treated as a corporate actor.* We are interested 
in the conditions that facilitate interracial union solidarity, so we do not 
focus on causes of union victory or defeat. 

Following Heckathorn (1988, 1989, 1990a, 1990b), we model the col- 
lective action problem in terms of an agent, the union, that monitors and 
sanctions group members for defection and a heterogeneous group of 
actors, dominant and minority workers.’ This is a mixed sanction system 


* A supplementary paper (Brown and Boswell 1994) that provides a discussion of 
Heckathorn's formal theory and an explanation of our model, equations, modifica- 
tions, and computational procedures is available from the authors. 

' The system is iterated in the sense that actors sequentially select strategies after 
calculating opportunities, risks, and payoffs. In the model, the term "iteration" de- 
scribes the strategy choice of a single actor. This definition differs from repeated 
game-theoretic models, where the game itself and all actors’ moves are repeated at 
each iteration (e.g., Axelrod 1984, 1986). 

* Bianco, Ordeshook, and Tsebelis (1990) reveal some of the problems involved in 
making predictions about repeated or m-person interactions based on one-shot, two- 
actor game-theoretic models. 

? Ethnic (not just racial) heterogeneity may also foster divergence in worker strategies. 
While we acknowledge the diversity of working-class ethnic groups, the major split 
in the labor market was racial in the 1919 steel strike, and intraclass conflict occurred 
primarily between blacks and whites. Thus, our analysis focuses on racial, and not 
ethnic, dynamics. Subsequent research should address the impact of European immi- 
grants on the development of ethnically split labor markets. 
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in that group members are subject both to individualized sanctions, re- 
wards and punishments directed at individual actors, and to collective 
sanctions, which apply to all members of the actor's group (Heckathorn 
1990a, pp. 366—67). 'Thus, individual actions have spillover effects that 
affect other group members (Heckathorn 1990a, p. 367). A single strike- 
breaker may be subject to individual sanctions, such as expulsion from 
the union, but also subjects other workers to a collective sanction by 
diminishing the effectiveness of strike activity or prompting an increase 
in the number of pickets. Spillover creates incentives for all workers to 
regulate one another's actions via compliance norms, which buttress the 
union's dictates (Heckathorn 19906, p. 367). 

Where individual sanctions are augmented by collective sanctions, the 
free-rider problem associated with the Prisoner’s Dilemma may assume 
first- and second-order components (Heckathorn 1988, 1990a). The first- 
order free-rider problem involves the temptation to benefit from collective 
action without bearing the costs of providing public goods. In our case, 
strikebreakers may ultimately receive the higher wages and benefits asso- 
ciated with union victory without participating in the strike. The second- 
order free-rider problem refers to the temptation to benefit from intra- 
group compliance norms that curtail first-order free riding without 
sharing the costs of creating and maintaining these norms (Oliver 1980; 
Heckathorn 1990a, p. 368). Thus, a worker may free ride at the norma- 
tive level by failing to discourage others from crossing the picket line. 

Heckathorn (1989, pp. 81—82; 1990a, p. 368) has shown that in collec- 
tive sanction systems actors are confronted with (at least) four choices. 
Full cooperation involves cooperation with the agent at the first level and 
support of intragroup compliance norms at the second; that is, refusing to 
cross the picket line and encouraging others not to cross. This strategy 
minimizes the probability that the actor or the actor's group will be 
subjected to external sanctions, but the actor must bear the individual 
costs of first- and second-level cooperation. Hypocritical cooperation is 
defection at the first level (strikebreaking) but participation in the intra- 
group sanctioning system (urging others to support the strike). Here, the 
actor free rides at the first level but cooperates at the second. Private 
cooperation involves cooperation with the agent at the first level but 
defection at the second. Finally, full defection is failure to cooperate with 
both the agent and the intragroup sanctioning system. 

Additional alternatives become apparent when considering third-level 
behavior. Heckathorn (1990a, p. 377) notes that when intragroup compli- 
ance norms promote “compliance even when the individual costs exceed 
the collective gain" oppositional control may develop, where actors op- 
pose the attempts of other actors to regulate first-level behavior. Thus, 
second-level compliance norms target first-level behavior, while third- 
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COOPERATION AT LEVELS 1-3 AND STRATEGIC CHOICES 


LEVEL 

1 2 3 STRATEGY DEFINITION 

C uc ous (Self-defeating) Illogical combination 

C C D . Full cooperation Strike* and encourage others to join 
(picket) 

C D C .. Hypocritical opposition Strike but encourage others to strikebreak 

C D D... Private cooperation Strike and neither encourage nor discour- 
age others 

D C C... (Self-defeating) Illogical combination 

Dx Dua Hypocritical cooperation Strikebreak but encourage others to strike 

D D C. Full opposition Strikebreak and encourage others to 
strikebreak 

D D D. . Full defection Strikebreak and neither encourage nor dis- 
courage others 


NOTE —C = cooperate, D » defect 
* We consider any worker who does not cross the picket line to be on strike, regardless of actual 
union membership. 


level oppositional control represents a “meta-norm” (Axelrod 1986) 
aimed at affecting second-level behavior (Heckathorn 1990a, p. 378). For 
example, if membership dues (or other costs) greatly exceeded the benefits 
provided by the union, it would become rational for workers to oppose 
the (second-level compliance) norm of joining the union. Two of the four 
additional strategic choices introduced are theoretically interesting. The 
first, hypocritical opposition, refers to the strategy of cooperating at the 
first level and opposing compliance norms (third-level opposition). The 
second, full opposition, describes the strategy of defecting at the first 
level and opposing compliance norms through third-level opposition 
(Heckathorn 1990a, pp. 371-81). 

All eight strategic choices are listed in table 1. Two are contradictory 
(both exercising and opposing compliance norms) and can be ignored. 
The remaining six strategies make up the set of options available to 
each actor. Actors are assumed to pursue the strategy that provides the 
maximum payoff. An actor’s selection of a strategy (or “move”) corre- 
sponds to a single iteration (or “period”) of the model and the system 
variables change in accordance with each actor’s choice. Thus, the struc- 
ture of the system may differ at each iteration, and the optimal strategy 
for each actor is partially a function of the effects of prior selections of the 
other actors (i.e., each worker is affected by whether previous workers 
supported striking or strikebreaking). This model is sequential such that, 
where N equals the total number of actors, actor 1 makes the first move 
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at period 1, followed by actor 2 at period 2, until period N + 1, where 
actor 1 makes a second move (Heckathorn 1990b, p. 6). Ultimately, the 
system reaches equilibrium, where no actor's position can be improved 
through a unilateral strategy change. +° 

In Heckathorn's (1990a, 1990b) model, strategy selections are a func- 
tion of the following fixed system parameters: the agent's ability to moni- 
tor defections (M), the strength of individual sanctions that apply to 
individual defectors (S,), the strength of collective sanctions that apply 
to the group as a whole (S,), the efficacy of each actor's control over 
others at levels 2 and 3 (E; and E;), and the costs to each actor of 
cooperating at each level (K,, K,, K;). Given these parameters, opportu- 
nities to cooperate and defect at each level and the risks and payoffs 
associated with each of the six strategies can be calculated (see Hecka- 
thorn 1990a, 1990b; Brown and Boswell 1994). Each actor's decision to 
cooperate or defect at levels 1, 2, and 3 will affect the opportunities, 
risks, and payoffs (system variables) facing subsequent actors and will 
thus affect their strategy selections.?! 


Racial Groups and Heterogeneity 


In recent work, Heckathorn (1991, 1993) explores the possibility that a 
group of actors may be heterogeneous with respect to values of the system 
parameters. We model overall group heterogeneity as a function of racial 
subgroup membership. Actors may be homogeneous within subgroups 
(the system parameters are the same for all actors in a subgroup) but 
heterogeneous between subgroups (the system parameters are different 
across subgroups). The number of subgroups (5) is less than or equal to 
N. Where n = N, the system is perfectly heterogeneous and each actor 
has a unique set of parameters. 

Split labor market theory argues that the two crucial Jabor market 
subgroups are the dominant (white) workers and minority (black) work- 
ers. For modeling purposes, we assume a labor force that is 7096 domi- 


10 This result is similar to a noncooperative Nash equilibrium (Nash 1951; also see 
Heckathorn 1990a, p. 374) as discussed in game theory literature. Nash equilibria 
result when rational actors (1) select utility-maximizing strategies and (2) do so based 
on the anticipated strategy selections of all other rational actors in the system (Binmore 
and Dasgupta 1986, pp. 1—5; Kreps 1990, pp. 28—36). Thus, game theory is typically 
associated with “strategic interaction.” While the equilibrium levels identified in our 
analyses result strictly from the choices of expected utility maximizers, the formal 
theory simulates strategic interaction in the sense that each actor’s decision occurs in 
a context influenced by the prior decisions of all other actors. 


!! Derivation of the equations that relate the terms of the original model can be found 
in Heckathorn (19908). Our modified equations are presented in the appendix. 
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nant workers and 30% minority workers. Additionally, another impor- 
tant difference between minorities is between local and migrant status. 
Thus, our model further divides minority workers into two subgroups, 
for a total of three subgroups (dominant, local minority, and migrant 
minority workers). Where minority labor is predominantly local, local 
minorities represent 20% of the total and migrant minorities represent 
10%; where minority labor is predominantly migrant, locals represent 
10% of the total and migrants represent 20%. 

Heckathorn’s formal model can be further adapted to the postulates 
of split labor market theory. Because the working class is heterogeneous 
with respect to race and recent migrant status, the costs of compliance 
(K,, K,, K,) and the efficacy of control at levels 2 and 3 (E;, E,) differ 
across the subgroups. Specifically, minorities (both local and migrant) 
are modeled as being subject to 5% greater collective sanctions and as 
having 5% higher costs of first-level compliance compared to dominant 
local workers. Also, compared to local workers, recent migrants have 
20% higher compliance costs and a 20% lower efficacy of control at levels 
2 and 3 owing to their need for immediate wages and their temporary 
status in the labor market (in addition to the 5% changes attributed to 
minority status). 

Higher compliance costs for migrant minorities indirectly reflect the 
higher discount rate placed on the value of future outcomes. That is, the 
cost of migrant minority compliance is relatively higher due to the pri- 
macy of their immediate economic interests; they are less concerned about 
future payoffs and are therefore more likely to engage in first-level defec- 
tion when it will yield an immediate (though possibly short-term) gain. 
These differences explain the tendency for racial conflict to undermine 
collective action, especially when industrial expansion promotes the mi- 
gration of racially distinct groups. 

Levels of solidarity (compliance) are affected by characteristics of the 
union as well as by characteristics of the workers. A strong union will 
have the resources to employ high levels of sanctions (both collective and 
individual) to deter defections. Because union strength is largely a func- 
tion of the resources that accrue through the cooperation of its members, 
we modified Heckathorn’s original formal theory to reflect a diminishing 
ability of the agent to monitor defections and apply collective and individ- 
ual sanctions over time if the overall compliance level fails to cross a 
specified threshold. We posit an interaction between compliance levels 
and the ability of the external agent to enforce its dictates beginning with 
period N + 1. Thus, system parameters $,, 5, and M diminish by 3% 
for each iteration beginning with actor 1’s second strategy selection, if 
the overall compliance level is not greater than 50%. This has a dramatic 
rebound effect on levels of compliance over time and reflects the fact 
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that the initial success of union organizing may not be sufficient to ensure 
long-term cooperation. Because stronger sanctions increase the risks of and 
lower the payoffs for defection, strong unions will achieve higher compli- 
ance levels. In addition, strong unions will have a greater monitoring ca- 
pacity; thus defectors will be more readily detected and punished. Parame- 
ter values for all groups can be derived from the information in table 2. 

Congruent with our discussion of split labor market theory, we posit 
that mixed sanction systems with a strong union and a predominantly 
local minority labor group will produce the highest levels of compliance. 
Systems with a strong union and predominantly migrant minority labor 
or weak unions and predominantly local minority labor will produce 
intermediate levels of compliance. Finally, systems where a weak union 
is combined with predominantly migrant minority labor will produce the 
lowest levels of compliance. Figure 1 presents 40 iterations of the model 
using four separate sets of system parameters. Compliance levels are 
consistent with predictions derived from split labor market theory and 
reflect our theoretical expectations given variations in union strength and 
the percentage of minority migrants in the labor market." 

For the strong union/local minorities interaction, the group compliance 
level reaches .58 at equilibrium (see Heckathorn 1990a, p. 374). The 
remaining groups fail to exceed the .50 compliance level by the eleventh 
period, and union resources consequently begin to decline. As 5,, 5,, and 
M fall, first-level defections increase and compliance norms begin to 
erode. Thus it becomes increasingly rational to oppose the normative 
system that supports first-level compliance. Once an actor has selected 
full opposition, compliance rapidly falls to zero and the exercise of full 
opposition becomes universal. 

Our model strongly suggests that union strength plays a significant role 
in the development of worker solidarity in a racially split labor market. 
Solidarity is especially important over the long term for an industrial 
union, which organizes low-skilled workers throughout a given indus- 
try. Over time, discrimination crowds minority workers into low-paying 


7 These results are quite robust; the pattern of high, medium, and low compliance 
levels depicted in fig 1 obtains for a wide range of parameter values. All base parame- 
ters can be increased or decreased by at least 2596 and the predicted pattern of 
compliance levels holds (although the specific compliance levels are affected by fairly 
modest parameter changes) A more elaborate discussion of both the model's ro- 
bustness and measures of parameter sensitivity is undertaken in our supplemental 
paper (Brown and Boswell 1994). 

B Unlike industrial unions, craft labor, especially when trained through apprentice- 
ship, may be able to maintain discrimination based on monopoly over scarce skills. 
Craft labor may have less to gain from solidarity and less to lose over the long run 
(although a skill monopoly does encourage deskilling). 
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jobs, reproducing the split and creating further incentives for employers 
to hire strikebreakers (Boswell 1986). Discrimination results in lower 
relative wages for dominant labor (as well as minority workers) by re- 
tarding unionization, dividing working-class politics, and disrupting in- 
vestments in human capital (Reich 1981). On the other hand, if industrial 
unions pursue solidarity (and the labor market remains stable), then com- 
petitive pressure should eventually erode the split. Based on our formal 
theory of collective action, we expand split labor market theory to predict 
higher levels of solidarity where recent migrants are few and where the 
union is comparatively strong. 

We subject the expanded theory to a rigorous test over three issues. 
First, we determine if the assumptions and inductive emphases derived 
from past research apply to the community level of analysis, where the 
events actually took place and where distinct comparisons can be made. 
Second, we test the importance of the recent migrant thesis from split 
labor market theory against competing labor history and state repression 
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alternatives. Third, we determine whether the theory applies to solidarity 
as well as strikebreaking according to expectations derived from our 
formal analysis. The strike as a whole was unsuccessful for many reasons, 
black strikebreaking being the crucial factor. But the extent of strike- 
breaking differed substantially from one community to the next, and in 
two cases interracial solidarity prevailed for the duration of the strike. 


HISTORICAL OVERVIEW 


The period between 1910 and 1920 witnessed an unprecedented north- 
ward movement of southern blacks. The push/pull factors that initiated 
and sustained this migration have been well documented and include 
shifts in the demand for labor, the wartime industrial surge, agricultural 
problems in the South, regional wage differentials, restricted European 
immigration, and southern racial oppression (see Scott 1920; Donald 
1921; Lewis 1931; Myrdal 1944; Henri 1975; Fligstein 1981; Gottlieb 
1987; Grossman 1989; Lemann 1991). Four hundred thousand blacks, or 
5% of the total minority population, relocated from the South to the 
North between 1916 and 1918 (Marks 1983, p. 73; Scott 1920, p. 3). In 
addition, the number of black farm workers declined by more than 24% 
during this period (Dickerson 1986, p. 29). Black migration during World 
War I was largely a male phenomena (Donald 1921, p. 408; Florant 
1942, p. 747; Marks 1983, p. 76). Because most of these migrants sought 
higher-paying urban jobs, the migration represented a shift from agricul- 
tural sharecropping to the ranks of the industrial proletariat. 

By 1920 black workers in iron and steel numbered over 125,000 (Spero 
and Harris [1931] 1969, pp. 84—85). However, blacks were predomi- 
nantly assigned to low-paying, unskilled positions and often performed 
the most dangerous and strenuous tasks. Table 3 shows the number 
and percentage of blacks and whites born out of state but residing in 
various northern steel-producing cities in 1920. Comparing the two 
groups suggests a much higher level of mobility among blacks. Further, 
in all the cities the number of blacks born out of state is at least twice 


14 For information on working conditions, see Jones (1919), “Southern Negro" (1924, 
pp. 43—44), Spero and Harris (1969, pp. 153—54), and Dickerson (1986, pp. 49—52), 
who notes that often, when black steelworkers were employed in semiskilled positions, 
"the work and pay differed very little from unskilled jobs" (p. 264, n.81). 

145 Many authors have noted the transitory nature of black employment and high job 
turnover rates for black workers during this period, particularly among recent mi- 
grants to the North (see Spero and Harris 1969, pp. 178—79; Piore 1979, pp. 158—59; 
Gottlieb 1978, pp. 206—8; Grossman 1989, pp. 195—97). We also note that table 3 
reveals variation in out-of-state births for whites by city that may reflect differences 
in levels of European immigration. 
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TABLE 3 


NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF POPULATION BORN OUT OF STATE FOR SELECTED 
NORTHERN STEEL-PRODUCING CITIES, 1920 


BLACES WHITES 
CrTY N % N 96 
Akron, Ohio  ....  .... 4,736 85.4 76,915 46 6 
Chicago, Illinois" ....... .. 91,095 84.0 401,630 22.5 
Cleveland, Ohio* ........ ; 27,907 81.9 112,804 21.6 
Columbus, Ohio  ...... .. 13,484 60.9 32,542 16 4 
Dayton, Ohio . ..... .. 5,998 66.7 26,657 20.4 
Gary, Indiana”  ...... . ...... 4,924 93.5 18,375 54.7 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania* .... 26,106 69 7 47,764 11 1 
Toledo, Ohio ........ ....... 4,106 734 50,237 25.2 


Youngstown, Ohio* .. — ..... 5,488 82.8 29,564 32.2 


Source —U.S Bureau of the Census (1922, pp. 661--65). 
* Involved in 1919 steel strike. 


the number born in the state, suggesting that the majority of the black 
population had migrated, probably from the South. 

The racial composition of unions began to reflect the movement of 
blacks to the cities. Total black membership in American trade unions 
was slightly over 30,000 in 1900 and close to 70,000 (about 396 of all 
workers) in 1910 (Spero and Harris 1969, pp. 76—78). In the steel indus- 
try, however, unskilled workers and blacks were generally excluded from 
the unions. The largest of the steel industry unions was the Amalgam- 
ated Association of Iron, Steel, and Tin Workers. In 1891, prior to the 
disastrous Homestead strike, the Amalgamated Association had a na- 
tional membership of 24,000 (Newell 1961, p. 122). However, a series of 
labor defeats (particularly in 1892, 1901, and 1909—10) had virtually 
driven it out of the industry by 1910. Once the Amalgamated Association 
(along with smaller steel unions) had been defeated, the U.S. Steel Corpo- 
ration had extensive control over hours, wages, and working conditions 
(Brody 1965, p. 27; Yellen 1974, p. 252). 

Although blacks were generally excluded from unions, dominant work- 
ers encouraged blacks to go on strike, while employers recruited blacks 
as strikebreakers." Whether blacks joined unions or crossed the picket 


16 See Dickerson (1986, pp. 7—27) for an overview of the early history of black workers 
and steel unions. 

1? See Bonacich (1976, p. 41) for a list of strikes between 1916 and 1934 where black 
strikebreakers were used. Foster (1920, p. 207—8) reports that during the 1919 steel 
strike, blacks were often taken to strike areas under false pretenses (also see Gottlieb 
1987, p. 57). 
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line, underlying wage disparities and inequality remained. In addition, 
some black leaders and organizations (such as the Pittsburgh Urban 
League) advocated strikebreaking (“The Black Man and the Unions” 
1918; Spero and Harris 1969, pp. 128, 139-42, 258-59). 

Between 1914 and 1919, strikes in the steel industry increased in size 
and number. Strikes in iron and steel climbed from 14 in 1914 to 76 in 
1919, and the number of workers involved in all strike activity exceeded 
4 million in 1919, more than twice the number involved in strikes for 
any year between 1916 and 1926 (Whitney 1920, p. 200; Peterson 1937, 
pp. 38-39). The industrial boom and labor shortage generated by World 
War I gave steelworkers new leverage, and the American Federation of 
Labor (AFL) began efforts to organize the industry in 1918. The AFL 
voted to permit the entrance of black workers in June of 1919, and the 
National Committee for Organizing Iron and Steel Workers set a prece- 
dent by making an effort to incorporate black workers into the developing 
steel union. However, blacks were segregated or excluded from some of 
the local labor organizations, despite efforts at the national level to ame- 
liorate racial divisions (Brody 1965, p. 162). 

After approximately 18 months of organizing efforts and in response 
to a flurry of localized labor disturbances that threatened to fragment the 
developing national organization, the national committee called for a 
union vote on a proposed work stoppage. On August 20, 1919, 98% of 
the workers voted in favor of a strike in the event that their demands 
were not met (Foster 1920, p. 78). The chief objectives included securing 
the right to unionize, a reduction in the length of the work day and work 
week, and wage increases (Gadsby 1919; Interchurch World Movement 
1920, p. 246; Brody 1965, pp. 100—101). Because the steel industry (led 
by U.S. Steel)? refused to acknowledge the legitimacy of the union or 
grant concessions, the national committee called for a strike on Septem- 
ber 22. Despite President Wilson's efforts to mediate the dispute, the 
conflict was not resolved and the strike commenced. 

William Foster (1920, p. 100), secretary-treasurer of the national com- 
mittee, reported that over 365,000 workers (about half of the total) had 
left their jobs one week into the strike, and in many plants production 
was completely halted. Labor organizers had hoped that sympathy strikes 
among other industrial workers would follow, but such movements failed 


15 U.S. Steel developed in 1901 and involved a merger of previously independent steel 
producing companies at the national level. According to Foner (1973, p. 12), U.S. 
Steel was the first billion-dollar corporation and combined 11 massive steel, mining, 
and shipping companies that controlled 6096 of the steel market and many of the 
national industries involved in metals, fuel, and transport (also see Garraty 1960; 
Edwards 1979, p. 44). 
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to take hold on a large scale. Despite initial success, the movement began 
to crumble and workers gradually returned to the mills. In December, 
109,300 workers were still on strike, and the production of steel had risen 
to between 50% and 60% of normal (Brody 1965, p. 174). Although the 
strike remained fairly strong in a few areas (such as Cleveland, Wheeling, 
and Buffalo), it had become apparent by the end of December that a 
strike on a national scale could not continue. On January 8, 1920, the 
strike was formally called off and Foster resigned. 

National-level factors contributed to the failure of the strike and the 
union movement. The labor organization as a whole became fragmented, 
because skilled workers were particularly reluctant to strike (Foster 1920, 
p. 249; Interchurch World Movement 1920, p. 248; Asher 1978, p. 61). 
The financial strength of the steel companies was substantial (due to 
inflated wartime production), enabling owners to better weather the 
strike (Asher 1978, p. 82). Rumors of a Bolshevist conspiracy prolifer- 
ated, diverting attention from the grievances of the workers and turning 
public opinion against a strike thought to be incited by foreign radicals 
(Foner 1988, p. 164; Murray 1951, 1955). 

However, local factors had the greatest influence on the outcome of 
the strike in particular plants. The steel industry was able to undermine 
the efforts of the workers through violent intimidation and the wide- 
spread use of strikebreakers (Foster 1920, pp. 207-8; Interchurch World 
Movement 1920, p. 248; Murray 1951). Communities with a history of 
failed strikes also tended to exhibit lower worker solidarity than other 
communities (Foster 1920, pp. 103, 181; Asher 1978). Additionally, the 
political influence of steel officials resulted in the mobilization of local 
and state authorities on behalf of the industry in key steel towns (Murray 
1951, p. 456). 

The effectiveness of strikebreakers, especially blacks imported from 
the South and numbering as high as 40,000, is frequently cited as the 
crucial cause of the union’s defeat (see Foster 1920, p. 207; Yellen 1974, 
p. 288; Foner 1974, p. 144; Dickerson 1986, p. 92). The importation of 
black labor during the strike varied substantially by city and was most 
prominent in breaking the strike in the Pittsburgh area (Spero and Harris 
1969, pp. 261-62; Dickerson 1986, pp. 88—93). 

The communities that were involved in the 1919 strike differed sub- 
stantially in terms of the key factors hypothesized to affect biracial labor 
solidarity. In only two cases, Cleveland and Wheeling, did blacks and 
whites form a cohesive strike force. Black strikebreaking was prevalent 
in a number of locations including Buffalo, the Chicago area, Gary, 
Johnstown, Pittsburgh, and Youngstown. A high level of anti-union sen- 
timent in the local government was apparent in most of the communities 
of the Pittsburgh area, as well as in other places, such as Bethlehem, 
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Buffalo, and Gary. Failed strikes (indicating weak union locals) had 
occurred in Bethlehem, Joliet, McKeesport, Pittsburgh, and other areas. 
The following section describes the fundamentals of QCA, which we use 
to discern the causes of strikebreaking and solidarity across the cases. 


A COMPARATIVE APPROACH 


Comparative analysis is particularly suited to this study, because the 
cases are fraught with multiple overlapping factors that tend to confound 
related, but distinct, causal mechanisms. As Ragin (1987, pp. 25—27) 
points out, the advantage of case studies is in explaining outcomes that 
depend upon multiple influences operating together within a specific con- 
text, which underscores the conjunctural nature of causation. QCA 
(Ragin 1987) is a methodology that addresses issues of causal complexity 
and lends itself to the analysis of qualitative data with a relatively small 
number of cases. ? This method is well suited for testing deductive expec- 
tations from our formal model. 

In essence, QCA is simply an algorithmic application of the logic of 
comparative analysis (cf. Przeworski and Teune 1970 with Ragin 1987), 
which allows one to handle more complex relationships and a larger 
number of cases than is typically true in comparative historical research. 
More important, QCA forces the analyst to consider all possible combina- 
tions of causal factors (even those not empirically present), thus exposing 
hidden assumptions. This inhibits selection on the dependent variable or 
using ad hoc explanations of anomalies, problems endemic in case study 
research (Lieberson 1991). 

QCA involves five key steps: (1) identify positive (or *present") cases 
associated with a particular dependent variable and negative (or “ab- 
sent") cases associated with its absence, (2) identify and define the factors 
expected to influence outcomes of the dependent variable, (3) code vari- 
ables for each case in a dichotomous manner of “presence” or “ab- 
sence," (4) construct a truth table that lists all possible combinations of 
variables and outcomes, and (5) use Boolean logic to minimize the truth 
table by eliminating redundant or superfluous cases (Ragin, Mayer, and 
Drass 1984, p. 228). 

Our unit of analysis is the steel-producing communities where relevant 
variation in race relations occurred. Cities in the analysis have the follow- 
ing characteristics in common: the population was over 25,000, the steel 
industry was an important employer, black workers were a significant 
part of the steel workforce, and the recruitment efforts of the national 


? For additional examples and debate concerning this approach, see Ragin (1991), 
Ragin et al. (1984), Lieberson (1991), and Boswell and Brown (1994). 
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committee reached each location during the organizing drive. We selected 
cases from Foster’s (1920) account of the organizing drive and include 
only those locations that actually participated in the strike.? The final 
group of 16 cases ranges in size from single-industry towns to major 
multi-industry cities. We have completed a case study that describes 
strike events for each city, which space does not allow us to present 
here.?^! Efforts to organize the industry focused primarily on plants affili- 
ated with U.S. Steel and, to a lesser extent, Bethlehem Steel. It was 
only in these two companies that workers responded heavily to union 
recruitment (Foster 1920, pp. 65—66, 100—101). 

We derived five independent variables for the analysis that follows, 
one based upon the recent minority migrant hypothesis from split labor 
market theory, a second that focuses on union strength, a third that 
considers city size, a fourth that examines ownership of the steel compa- 
nies, and finally, an alternative political power thesis. The dependent 
variable is divided into four categories (based on compliance levels from 
fig. 1): strikebreaking, union solidarity, and two mixed cases where nei- 
ther strikebreaking nor solidarity dominates. First we focus on the main 
two variables that operate at the level of the split labor market, recent 
migration and union strength. 


Recent Migration 


For recent migration to affect the course of the strike, a city must have 
had a relatively large population of young, single, black males that was 
increasing at a rate higher than that of the general population. The recent 
migrant variable, calculated for each case from the censuses of 1910 and 
1920, is an index of three measures: black males 20—44 years old as a 
percentage of all such males (1920), the ratio of the rates of increase for 
black males compared to total males (1910—20), and the magnitude of 
the increase in black males (1910—20). Because marital status is also 
important (but not broken down by age), we calculated the same index 
for single black males.?? The higher these measures, the higher the pro- 


20 A dearth of census and historical information prevents us from including cities with 
populations under 25,000 in our analysis. An advantage of this is that small, possibly 
idiosyncratic cases are excluded. 

21 An overview of strike developments by city and historical data pertaining to the 
coding of variables are available from the authors. 


? Measures grouped by age reflect the age breakdowns in the census. Cities with 
larger populations give breakdowns in five-year increments, while cities with smaller 
populations collapse the age groupings. To maintain consistency across cities, we used 
the 20—44 year old category as a measure of relative “youth.” We provide the data 
in tables B1 and B2 in the appendix. The percentage of the population born out of 
state is not available for many of the cities in the analysis, nor 1s this statistic reported 
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portion of recent black migrants with sojourning or temporary character- 
istics. While the characteristics “young” and “single” do not necessarily 
imply return migration, they are associated with transient or mobile 
workers. The historical record indicates that the initial wave of the black 
migration was disproportionately young and unattached labor; our analy- 
sis investigates the impact of these migrants on regional differences in 
interracial labor solidarity.” 

We used the following criteria to evaluate each case: (1) whether a 
city’s population of young males (20—44 years old) is more than 5% black 
in 1920; (2) whether the relative rate of increase is greater for blacks than 
for whites;** and (3) whether a city showed an increase of greater than 
100% in its population of young black males between 1910 and 1920. 
These criteria ensure a clear diversity consistent with available historical 
literature. Cities that meet at least two of these three criteria for both 
the age and marital status components are coded “present” (given a 
value of *1") for the recent migrants with sojourning characteristics 
variable. The coding for each case is given in the last column of appendix 
tables B1 and B2. Note that the coding is the same across both age and 
marital status components of the measure, because most single males are 
also young. 

The recent migrant variable, as defined, assumes a high correlation 
between the influx of recently arrived minorities into the steel industry 
and into the city as a whole, since the data are at the city level. A large 
proportion of the black migrants did obtain employment in the steel 
industry as the migration swelled. Census data show that the number of 


by race or sex for 1910 or 1920. We acknowledge that the growth of the minority 
male population by city may be caused by (through labor recruitment) as well as a 
cause of black strikebreaking, but this issue is not central to our argument. That 
high concentrations of migrant minorities are coincident with minority strikebreaking 
supports our hypotheses in either case Gottlieb (1987, p. 57) and others (Epstein 
1918, p. 25; Henri 1975, p. 80), however, do suggest that labor recruitment played a 
relatively small role in the migration. 

?5 The migration began abruptly with the commencement of the war, reached a peak 
between 1916 and 1918, then dropped off slightly in the years between 1919 and 1920 
(see Scott 1920; Donald 1921; Kennedy 1930; Marks 1983). Available evidence does 
not suggest that this pattern deviated substantially by city. 

^ We calculated the relative rate of population increase as 


(BMA'ITBM'PyTMAPPITM'P] _ 
(BMA IIO/TB M9 1(TMA (ITEM 99 , 


where BMA = “black males 20—44 years old,” TBM = “total black males,” TMA 
= “total males (all races) 20—44 years old,” and TM = “total males (all races).” A 
positive ratio indicates that the number of blacks 20—44 years old increased at a higher 
rate than did the number of their white counterparts. 
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black males working in the steel industry of the urban North increased 
by 600% between 1910 and 1920.” Black migration to steel cities is 
statistically coincident with increases in the number of blacks employed 
by the steel industry. The percentage of black males 20—44 years old and 
the percentage of single black males correlate highly (r = .91 andr = 
.93, respectively) with the percentage of black steelworkers for the 15 
northern cities for which data are available in 1920. Using 1910 data for 
the same cities, these correlations are almost identical to those obtained 
using 1920 data (for both, r = .91). Furthermore, the change (1910—20) 
in the number of black males 20—44 years old and the change in the 
number of single black males also correlate highly (for both, r = .89) 
with the change in the number of black steelworkers over the 10-year 
period. The strength of these relationships suggests that increases of re- 
cent migrants in the urban labor market are consistent with increases in 
the population of black steelworkers.?^ 


Union Weakness 


Union strength is reflected in the strike history in a given city. Although 
the 1919 strike was the first national-level attempt to organize industrial 
steelworkers, localized strikes occurred relatively frequently over the pre- 
ceding 20 years. While workers occasionally won minor concessions, out- 
comes largely favored the owners (Foster 1920, pp. 8—15; Brody 1965). 
Past defeats indicate the relative strength of capital over labor and lower 
the expected probability for current success.?' 

We expect cities with a history of labor defeats to have a low propensity 
to generate biracial labor solidarity (or a working-class movement in 
general) due to "historical consciousness." Asher's (1978) interviews with 
participants in the 1919 strike in the Pittsburgh area suggest that the 


*5 We based this calculation on census data for the 15 northern cities for which the 
number of black male steelworkers was available in both 1910 and 1920 (Bridgeport, 
Conn.; Buffalo, N.Y.; Chicago; Cleveland; Columbus, Ohio; Detroit; Milwaukee; 
New Haven, Conn.; New York City; Newark, N.J.; Philadelphia; Pittsburgh; Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.; Toledo, Ohio; Worcester, Mass.). This information is not reported for 
cities with populations below 100,000. Of these 15 cities, five (Buffalo, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Milwaukee, Pittsburgh) participated in the 1919 strike 

26 In smaller industrial towns the steel industry was often one of the primary sources 
of employment, thus correlations between recent black migration and black entrance 
into the steel industry should be higher than for larger cities (where employment 
options are more diverse). While the measures contained in the recent migrant variable 
can be partially justified on theoretical and empirical grounds, the limitations de- 
scribed above should be considered when interpreting the results. 

77 A strong union need not strike so much as threaten to strike; past history makes 
the threat credible (Korpi and Shalev 1979). 
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lengthy history of defeats convinced many steelworkers that a national 
unionization effort would never be successful. Foster (1920, p. 181) notes 
that the ineffectiveness of the 1919 strike in the Bethlehem Steel plants 
was largely due to the “failure of previous strikes.” General participation 
and commitment to the 1919 strike was weakened in cities where workers 
strongly questioned the possibility of success. A history of failed strikes 
may also point to low levels of organizational resources. 

Because the 1919 steel strike was organized mainly in opposition to 
U.S. Steel, the history of failed strikes is coded “1” (present) if the 
steelworkers of a given city experienced a failed strike subsequent to the 
formation of U.S. Steel in 1901. Failed strikes that occurred before this 
time are less likely to have had a lasting impact on the consciousness of 
the local workforce, in part due to the attrition of many of the workers 
who participated in these strikes and in part due to the dramatic reorgani- 
zation of capital represented by the formation of U.S. Steel. In cities 
with a history of failed steel strikes, we expect that dominant workers 
and labor organizers may less vigorously recruit minority workers due to 
the underlying sense of futility and their lack of power and resources 
relative to capital. Relatedly, if dominant workers are ambivalent about 
going on strike, then minority workers confronted with a history of poor 
relations with the labor movement should be even less likely to join the 
union and participate in a work stoppage. 


Outcomes: Solidarity versus Strikebreaking 


The 1919 strike as a whole was characterized by black strikebreaking, 
which occurred in many, although not all, locations. Many cities had 
low levels of participation by white workers as well as black, and the 
strike effort was weak from the beginning in these locales. Notable in- 
stances of biracial labor solidarity developed in only two cities, Cleveland 
and Wheeling. In short, low levels of minority compliance or active 
strikebreaking held in all but two cases.” Below we undertake a com- 
parative analysis of the causal factors considered in the formal model 
presented in figure 1 (minority migration and union strength). We con- 
sider other factors only after assessing the most parsimonious model of 
split labor market precepts. 


8 Split labor market theory posits a strong relationship between racial antagonism 
and minority strikebreaking. We were unable to measure variation in preexisting 
evidence of racial antagonism in a reliable manner. We considered race riots, but 
found only one instance (Chicago) shortly preceding the strike. Race riots had occurred 
in other cities not included in this study, and we can assume a high level of racial 
suspicion and distrust in all cases. 
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TABLE 4 


POSSIBLE COMBINATIONS OF INDEPENDENT VARIABLES AND DISTRIBUTION OF CASES 


M U A B C D Cases 
1 i1 i 0 0 O East Chicago, Pittsburgh, Youngstown 
1 0... 1 0 O 1 Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, Gary, Johnstown 
1 0 0 1 O Bethlehem, Joliet, McKeesport, Milwaukee, New Cas- 
tle, Readıng 
0 O 0 O0 1 1 Decatur, Wheeling 


NOTE —M = recent black migrants (1 = higher proportion), V = union weakness (1 = historically 
weak) A = whites support union/blacks strikebreak, B = whites strikebreak/blacks support union, 
C= biracial strikebreaking low overall compliance, and D = biracial labor coaliton high overall 
compliance 


CASE COMPARISON 


The task, then, is to determine what combination of factors promoted or 
inhibited strikebreaking versus class solidarity for the 16 cases in the 
analysis. The variables suggested by the formal model are presented in 
table 4. Following Ragin (1987), the presence of a variable is represented 
by a “1” in the table (and by a capital letter in the equations), and its 
absence by a “0” (and a lowercase letter). 

Note that two contradictions prevent us from clearly determining the 
underlying causal combinations and from performing a reliable QCA. 
Buffalo, Chicago, Gary, Johnstown, and Cleveland all have the same 
combination of the independent variables (Mu). However, Cleveland dif- 
fers from the other four in terms of the dependent variable, where work- 
ers achieved interracial solidarity. Second, Wheeling and Decatur have 
the same combination for both variables (mx), although only Wheeling 
workers developed a biracial labor coalition. If the contradictory cases 
(Cleveland and Wheeling) are ignored, all cities that experienced black 
strikebreaking are associated with higher proportions of recent minority 
migrants. While this supports the major precept of split labor market 
theory, the contradictions indicate that the model, as specified, inade- 
quately accounts for outcomes across all cities. 

Contradictions can be resolved inductively by returning to the original 
cases and looking for additional variables that directly address the contra- 
dictory results (Ragin 1987, p. 113). Though we consider union (strength/ 
weakness) and minority (migrant/local) characteristics to be the primary 
factors that determine the possibility of cooperation at the level of the 
labor market, it is likely that this interaction is conditioned by contextual 
factors that our present model fails to take into account. Below we ex- 
plore three such contextual variables—city size, ownership of the steel 
companies, and local government repression——and examine their impact 
on the QCA results. 
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City Size 
Larger cities might pose greater organizational problems for unions and 
might also be more likely to draw temporary migrants than smaller loca- 
tions. Thus, we might resolve the anomalies in table 4 by including this 
variable in the analysis, in addition to recent migration and union 
strength. We operationalize this variable in a simple manner, coding 
those cities with populations greater than 100,000 in 1920 (Buffalo, Chi- 
cago, Cleveland, Milwaukee, Pittsburgh, and Reading) as “1” for P 
(large population) and all others as “0” (5). 

However, in an analysis not shown, city size fails to elucidate the 
contradictions in the data. The resulting three-variable table still contains 
the same two contradictions, Cleveland and Wheeling, thus precluding 
the derivation of any reduced equations. We can generally assume that 
differences in city size are irrelevant. 


Company Ownership/Employer Status 


Foster’s (1920, pp. 181—84) account of the organizing drive indicates that 
strike participation tended to be much greater in cities with U.S. Steel 
plants than in cities dominated by Bethlehem Steel. At the same time, 
U.S. Steel’s size gave it a high level of economic resources and political 
influence. This difference may explain some of the variation in interracial 
solidarity and resolve the contradictions in the data. Bethlehem and 
Reading, the only Bethlehem Steel cities in the analysis, are coded “1” 
for I (industry ownership) and all others as “0” (i) for U.S. Steel. 
However, contradictory combinations again emerged when 7 was incor- 
porated into the model (not shown), precluding the derivation of equa- 
tions. 


Local Government Repression 


A final important context is the level of political repression that exists in 
a particular city. If the steel industry can use political power to thwart 
organizing efforts, it will retard the formation of labor coalitions by inhib- 
iting the ability of unions to overcome the barriers needed to win black 
support and ameliorate existing racial divisions. In a split labor market 
situation, the repressive actions of anti-union local governments will fur- 
ther fragment the labor movement along racial lines. Dominant unions 
need greater resources and more reliable networks of communication to 
organize blacks than whites due to organized labor's history of poor race 
relations and the ubiquity of racist ideologies. Repressive local govern- 
ments make organization of blacks even more problematic, raising the 
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risk of organizing. Fewer workers will join the union, and strikebreaking 
may be seen as more acceptable. The widespread use of violence to 
suppress the organizing drive in many cities and the political weakness 
of (and lack of protection for) blacks relative to whites may also impede 
efforts to achieve biracial labor solidarity where local government repres- 
sion is high. 

Given the historical accounts of labor organizing at the local level 
(Foster 1920; Interchurch World Movement 1920; Brody 1965), along 
with the red scares of the time and local economic dependence on steel 
production, we can generally assume local state hostility toward the 
union unless there is clear evidence to the contrary. Local governments 
have been classified as repressive where local government officials (or 
their agents) prohibited labor organizing meetings, infringed upon free 
speech, or engaged in the systematic jailing, intimidation, beating, or 
murder of labor organizers or union members.?? 

Pro-union governments, on the other hand, intervened on behalf of 
the strikers (to prevent company repression or the importation of minority 
strikebreakers) or had been elected on the basis of strong labor platforms 
(Brody 1965, p. 152; Boryczka and Cary 1982, p. 165; Foster 1920, p. 
184). We know from the case study research that Cleveland, Wheeling, 
and Milwaukee had relatively pro-union municipal governments and that 
in these cities the repressive tactics characteristic of western Pennsylvania 
were notably absent. For example, the actions of the Cleveland mayor 
were decisive in preventing the entry of strikebreakers imported by the 
mill owners and in Wheeling the relatively pro-union stance of the local 
government had been effected by generations of strong union activity 
(Foster 1920, p. 184). The pro-union stance of Milwaukee’s local govern- 
ment is suggested by Trotter (1985, p. 44), who notes that labor consis- 
tently supported the socialist mayor, who ran city government from 1916 
to 1940. The source of pro-union governments is likely to be strong 
unions. Thus we can expect an interaction between the union and the 
state variables. 

The revised truth table (table 5) shows that the previously contradic- 
tory cases are resolved by the inclusion of this variable. However, there 
is now one hypothetical case (N Ur), that is not accounted for in the data 
(we address this below). With the contradiction resolved, we can now 
derive QCA equations for each of the outcomes. 

The reduced equations are called “prime implicants,” because they 


?? Initial results and case histories suggested that the key factor was whether the local 
government sided with labor during the strike. As a result, our coding treats neutrality 
or repression as “1” and support as “0” to isolate those governments that had a 
favorable stance toward labor. 
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TABLE 5 


POSSIBLE COMBINATIONS OF INDEPENDENT VARIABLES AND DISTRIBUTION OF CASES 


M UR A B C D Cases 

]l- JE ues 1 0 0 O East Chicago, Pittsburgh, Youngstown 

L X Uus ? ? P? ? Hypothetical 

t- 3" OF isa 1 0 0 0 Buffalo, Chicago, Gary, Johnstown 

1. - 7)! os 0 0 O 1 Cleveland 

0O 1 1 0 O0 1 O Bethlehem, Joliet, McKeesport, Milwaukee, New 
Castle, Reading 

Ü. 1 3 usn 0 0 1 0 Milwaukee 

OF Qe T wing 0 0 1 O0 Decatur 

O 20: urs O 0 O 1 Wheeling 


NOTE.—M = recent black migrants (1 = higher proportion), U = union weakness (1 = historically 
weak), R = local government repression (1 = repressive or neutral, A = whites support union/blacks 
stnkebreak, B = whites strikebreak/blacks support union, C= biracial strikebreaking low overall 
compliance, and D = biracial labor coalition: high overall compliance. Resulting QCA equations are A 
= MR (+ MU), B = ? (no observed cases), C = mU + mR, and D = wr 


imply all of the causal combinations associated with the dependent vari- 
able (Ragin 1987, pp. 95—98). All of the cities that experienced high levels 
of black strikebreaking (A) had recent black migrants with sojourning 
characteristics and a nonsupportive local government. Not surprisingly, 
white strikebreaking with black union solidarity (B) did not occur over 
the length of the strike. In several cases, an initially high level of white 
solidarity was undermined by either weak unions or a repressive state 
where minorities were mainly local (C). Finally, biracial labor coalitions 
(D) developed where there was both a pro-union government (r) and a 
strong union (u). The results in table 5 support the recent black migrant 
hypothesis with respect to black strikebreaking but suggest that biracial 
labor solidarity may prevail despite an influx of recent black migrants in 
cities with favorable governments and strong unions. 

While recent black migration was necessary for the development of 
black strikebreaking, its absence was not sufficient for explaining solidar- 
ity. Further, the contextual effects of a repressive government on black 
strikebreaking also appear to be necessary but only in combination with 
an incoming black migrant population. Union strength is important for 
the development of a biracial labor coalition. More interesting, perhaps, 
is the fact that the government context appears to play a critical role for 
determining every outcome.” 

A problem with table 5 is limited diversity (Ragin 1987, pp. 104—13). 


9 Using DeMorgan's law (Ragin 1987, pp. 98—101), we can also derive equations for 
a, b, c, and d or for the absence of each outcome. The resulting equations are a = 
mt+rb=?c=M+erandd=U +R. 
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One potential variable combination (M Ur) is unaccounted for in the his- 
torical data, signified by “?” in the outcome columns. By not including 
this hypothetical case in the analysis, we have implicitly assumed that it 
would not have produced an outcome (“0” in all equations). To be sure, 
some theoretical combinations may be absent in the data because they 
“combine incompatible elements and are therefore unlikely ever to exist” 
(Ragin 1987, p. 109). However, it would be imprudent to make this 
assumption based on only 16 cases. Certainly, municipal pro-labor gov- 
ernments may occur even if unions are weak and migration high. An 
advantage of QCA is that it reveals assumptions not readily apparent in 
standard Millian comparisons of similarities and differences (Boswell and 
Brown 1994). 

We can estimate a “best model” for the hypothetical case by compar- 
ing equations with and without its presence. If we were to assume that 
the outcome for combination M Ur is A, then the equation for A would 
change from A = MR to A = MR(+ MU). The theory would clearly 
predict black strikebreaking when high migration is combined with a 
weak union (irrespective of the state's attitude). No obvious criteria allow 
us to rule out this possibility, and the association of outcome A with M 
makes it likely. We enclose the MU term in parentheses to signify that 
its inclusion is based on a hypothetical case.*’ Next, assuming that MUr 
— B can be reasonably rejected, given that no combination produced 
outcome B over the length of the strike. If MUr = C, then the equation 
becomes C = mU + mR (+ Ur), a possibility that cannot be entirely 
dismissed if, for instance, a pro-union government were racist. Finally, 
MUr = D can be considered logically unlikely. A biracial coalition failed 
to develop in Milwaukee (mUr) despite more fávorable circumstances, 
leaving A or C as logical outcomes. Although neither can be ruled out, 
logical relationships from the historical evidence imply outcome A as 
most likely for a comparable northern city. The steel communities were 
able to use migrant strikebreakers in other cases except Cleveland and 
Wheeling, where a strong union pursued a biracial strategy. Deriving 
such implications is important not just for generalizing to other research 
but also for demonstrating that our empirical findings are not reliant on 
illogical or unlikely assumptions about hypothetical cases.?? 


3! Ragin (1987) provides no separate Boolean notation for equation terms based on 
hypothetical cases. We think using parentheses is consistent with his approach and 
a useful way of distinguishing hypothetical arguments where additional empirical 
investigation is needed. 

32 We also considered a five-variable model (recent black migrants, union strength, 
local government repression, city size, and industry ownership). The 32 possible com- 
binations produced numerous contradictions and hypothetical cases that precluded 
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The models derived from table 5 support the expected positive relation- 
ship between recent migration and black strikebreaking on the one hand 
but call into question the expected negative relationship between recent 
migration and the development of biracial labor solidarity in the context 
of a pro-union local government. The implicit assumption in split labor 
market theory that solidarity obtains in the absence of recent minority 
migration should be amended. Further, the equations suggest that the 
formation of biracial labor coalitions is contingent upon the sequence of 
longer-term factors. Specifically, interracial solidarity may develop only 
in locations where there is a historically strong union organization. Black 
strikebreaking develops in response to the more immediate factors of the 
repressive nature of the local government as well as the presence of recent 
black migrants. This result is consistent with the fact that instances of 
interracial solidarity were relatively infrequent during the 1919 strike, 
suggesting that workers coalesce around class (as opposed to race) inter- 
ests only when the proper preconditions have been met. 

Having tested our results against two alternative specifications, it is 
useful to return to the original formal model of collective action. In partic- 
ular, the effects of the local government can be specified and incorporated 
into an expanded theory of split labor markets. These effects can be 
modeled indirectly by altering the parameter values: increases of 5% for 
collective sanctions, individual sanctions, and union monitoring capacity 
and a 5% decrease in the cost of first-level cooperation. Conversely, we 
model repressive governments by decreasing collective sanctions, individ- 
ual sanctions, and monitoring capacity by 5%, while raising the cost of 
first-level compliance by 5%. 

Figures 2 and 3 reflect the revised compliance levels associated with 
pro-union and anti-union governments, respectively. Here, proportional 
parameter differences between subgroups are the same as in figure 1, but 
base levels of S,, S5, M, and A, are altered as described above to reflect 
either the increased resources of the union and the decreased costs to 
striking workers where the government is supportive or the decreased 
resources of the union and the increased costs to workers where the 
government is repressive. Note that high levels of compliance are likely 
to emerge only where the state is relatively pro-labor and the union is 
relatively strong. All eight combinations found in table 5 are now repre- 
sented by the models plotted in figures 2 and 3. 

With the effects of a pro-union government added to the model, both 


the derivation of equations. In short, the five-variable model added nothing to the 
more parsimonious version presented in table 5. 
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Proportion of Cooperators 





5 10 15 20 25 30 35 40 
Period 


--Strong Union/Looal Minorities 
--8trong Union/Migrant Minorities 
"eeak Union/Local Minorities 
OWeak Union/Migant Minorities 


Fic. 2.—Revised model of group compliance levels, pro-union government 


strong unions with local minorities and strong unions with migrant mi- 
norities achieve high levels of compliance that reach .9 and .8, respec- 
tively, once they attain equilibrium. The effects of a pro-union local 
government have much less dramatic effects where the union is weak. 
Compared to figure 3, weak unions in figure 2 require several more 
iterations before the compliance levels fall to zero. This suggests that 
pro-union governments may increase the viability of collective action 
where unions are weak, but may not be sufficient to sustain it over 
the long term, independent of other factors. Additionally, oppositional 
control does not develop in the pro-union model (full defection becomes 


3 While our model treats the state political context as exogenous, a more refined 
model might include the state as a corporate actor that changes the structure of the 
situation (hence the costs, risks, and payoffs) through its decisions. This issue should 
be considered more fully in future research. 
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Proportion of Cooperators 





Strong Union/Local Minorities 
+Strong Union/Migrant Minorities 
"Weak Union/Local Minorities 
OWeak Union/Migrant Minorities 


Fic. 3.—Revised model of group compliance levels, anti-union government 


the universal strategy in all four cases), whereas oppositional control does 
develop in three of four anti-union cases. 

Our models show that what is important in determining the presence 
or absence of minority strikebreaking is not necessarily the same as what 
determines the viability of interracial solidarity. An intuitive argument 
is that these two conditions are opposites, that the absence of the factors 
that cause one would result in the other. What our analysis has shown, 
however, is that the development of biracial labor solidarity requires a 
favorable political context. This result is congruent with the history of 
the 1919 strike. Instances of widespread black participation in the strike 
are rare, suggesting that working-class cohesion is a relatively fragile 
state requiring a precise combination of class and political factors. 

The duration of the strike effort in both Cleveland and Wheeling is 
indicative of the benefits that accrue to members of interracial labor 
unions. Although the failure of the strike in other areas meant the even- 
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tual defeat of all workers, the absence of a racially divided working class 
contributed to the relative success of the steel workers in these two cities. 
The presence of a pro-union local government appears to have created 
conditions favorable to the development of interracial labor organization, 
ameliorating the negative effects of the split labor market and incoming 
minority migrants. 


CONCLUSIONS 


We have divided our conclusions into their historical, theoretical, and 
methodological relevance. For understanding the history of the racial 
conflict during the Great Steel Strike of 1919, we offer a comparative 
analysis of community differences in the labor markets, union history, 
and political context. Our measure of recent black migrants with so- 
journing characteristics documents the extent and variation in the split 
labor market, which previous research had only assumed. Results from 
the analysis show that a split labor market was a necessary, although 
not sufficient, condition for black strikebreaking. Also important to con- 
sider is the political context of the strikes. The effect of an influx of 
minority migrants depended in part on the local government. In the rare 
cases of biracial labor solidarity, a pro-union government and a strong 
union were necessary and even sufficient in the face of an influx of black 
migrants. While we rule out the relevance of city size and differences 
between the two major steel companies involved in the strike, future 
historical research might consider other factors such as the ethnic compo- 
sition of the dominant workers, the degree of racism preceding the mi- 
grant influx, or the particular organization of the union local. Expanding 
the research to other communities or other strikes should also be fruitful. 

In terms of split labor market theory, the 1919 strike had been a “cru- 
cial test” of the theory, which we subjected to a comparative analysis 
at the community level. Most important, we expanded the theory to 
apply to solidarity as well as to strikebreaking by incorporating a formal 
theory of collective action. Rather than assume strikebreaking as an aber- 
rant and solidarity a passive condition, we postulated that both result 
from how market and organizational attributes structure the options and 
interests of workers and unions. We also offer a procedure for measuring 
aspects of the split that may be useful in related research. The results 
provide support for our expanded version of the theory. 

This support for an expanded split labor market theory is qualified by 
the salience of variables not directly tied to options and interests in the 
labor market. In our case, the QCA results were indeterminate until state 
repression was included. That the pattern of race relations depended 
heavily on the political context suggests that the articulation of the theory 
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has been overly economistic. While this point has been made before 
(Burawoy 1981; Boswell 1986), we found that considering market interac- 
tions in different contexts incorporates politics into the theory without 
violating its basic premises. It also encourages the consideration of other 
contexts. Racist ideologies that skew and bias information, although dif- 
ficult to measure, are obviously important. 

Finally, for comparative historical research in general, the combination 
of game theory with QCA provides a useful weave between deductive 
and inductive research. These share the same formal logic, such that the 
deductive expectations of a formal model can be converted into a truth 
table for empirical analysis. The QCA approach allows one to add social 
structure, context, and causal heterogeneity provided by the interpretive 
case studies to the abstract models, and it exposes contradictions where 
the theory is inadequate. Historical outcomes and theoretical revisions 
can then be related back to the formal model for building general theory. 

As with any method, ours suffers limitations.** A severe problem with 
QCA is the proliferation of hypothetical cases as variables are added 
(Griffin et al. 1992, p. 130). Our formal model of collective action trun- 
cates this problem by creating a tiered relationship between the interac- 
tion of actors with causal attributes and the context that mediates the 
interaction. To be sure, this does not resolve the problem as multiple 
contexts or multiple attributes may apply, but it does provide a rationale 
for ordering their inclusion. Other problems remain, such as the reduc- 
tion of continuous variation to binary (0/1) categories (Griffin et al. 1992, 
p. 130). While these limitations require careful consideration, Ragin 
(1987) points out that these are a modest price for the benefits to compara- 
tive historical research. The most important is a formal causal logic that 
requires consideration of all alternative outcomes while retaining the 
causal complexity and contextual nuance that is the hallmark of compara- 
tive history. 


APPENDIX A 
System Parameters, Variables, and Equations 


A complete description of the terms and the derivation of the equations 
that make up Heckathorn’s formal theory of group mediated social con- 
trol has been provided elsewhere (Heckathorn 1990a, 19900, 1991). Here, 
we review the terms and equations to clarify computational procedures 
and our own modifications. 


** See Rationality and Society (1992) and Ragin (1991) for discussions of issues in 
game theory and QCA, respectively. 
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Parameters 


Heckathorn’s model of a mixed sanction system is defined by the follow- 
ing fixed parameters: 


c 


Strength of the collective sanction (applied to the actor’s group by 
the agent); S, = 0. 

Strength of the individual sanction (applied to the actor by the 
agent); J, = 0. 

Agent’s monitoring capacity (probability of detecting each first-level 
defection); 1 = M = 0. 

Efficacy of actor's level 2 (compliant) control; 1 = E, = 0. 
Efficacy of actor’s level 3 (oppositional) control; 1 = E, = 0. 

Cost of level 1 cooperation (costs of complying with the agent). 
Cost of level 2 cooperation (cost of exercising compliant control). 
Cost of level 3 cooperation (cost of exercising oppositional control). 
Total number of actors in the group. 


Variables 


The values of the following variables depend on the prior strategy selec- 
tions of the actors in the system: 
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N., Number of actors cooperating at level 1 (the 
number voluntarily complying with the 
agent); O= N4 SN- 1. 

N. Number of actors cooperating at level 2 (the 
number exercising compliant control); 0 Ss 
Nagy =i, 

N., Number of actors cooperating at level 3 (the 
number exercising oppositional control); 0 
=N.,=WN —1. 

Na Number of actors choosing to defect at level 
1 (the number who choose not to comply 
with the agent); 0 = Ny SN — 1. 

Oa, Opportunity for group members to defect 
at level 1 if the actor exercises neither com- 
pliant nor oppositional control; 0 = O, = 
l. 

Oi, Opportunity for group members other than 
the actor to defect at level 1 reduced by 
the actors decision to exercise compliant 
control; 0 = Q7, = 1. 

O5 Opportunity for group members, including 
the actor, to defect at level 1 increased by 


Io Ray Rew Roo Ryo Rag 
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Equations 


S 
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the actor's exercise of oppositional control; 
0= 0), S1. 

Opportunity for group members to cooper- 
ate at level 2 by exercising compliant con- 
trol if the actor does not exercise opposi- 
tional control; 0 =0 4 = 1. 

Opportunity for group members to cooper- 
ate at level 2 reduced by the actor's exercise 
of oppositional control; 0 = O^, = 1. 

Risk of sanctions if the actor chooses each 
of the strategies of full cooperation, hypo- 
critical cooperation, private cooperation, 
hypocritical opposition, full opposition, and 
full defection, respectively, where the first 
subscript refers to the actor’s level 1 choice 
(cooperate/defect) and the second subscript 
refers to the higher level choice among 
compliant control (c), opppositional control 
(o), and higher level defection (d); 0 s R= 
1. 

Payoffs if the actor chooses the strategies 
full cooperation, hypocritical cooperation, 
private cooperation, hypocritical opposi- 
tion, full opposition, and full defection, re- 
spectively. 


We modify Heckathorn’s (19908, p. 5) equations to reflect heterogeneity 
across subgroups in the following manner: 


Equation set X.—If actor is a member of subgroup N,: 


04, = (1 — En 11 — £,)° (i — E)" 

c2 = [(1 zs E aba |( 6 ni E," "a ~~ ES) 
On = [0 = EOD AFA — E;,0;) "a — Ena) 
On = [1 — £,,0,)"** [1 — Ep0 PA — EnO] 


On 


— 
— 


Ii 


| 


[1 EnO AMA — E;,05)'?»(1 — £,,0%)""*] 

pe [(1 m O45 M,)"" [01 z On M) "a No OaM) ?] 

1 — [d — On MACA — On Ma — On M] 
1 —[ü — On MA I — OaM PSA — 04M," 
15m se On MA] E 4 M)" (a ae O5 M)?" 

1 —[ü — OFM AUP = OEM, YP — OaM] 
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Ry = 1- (0 — On M A — OaM A — 04M] 
P E — Sa KR. i Kı Wu OK; 

Pac = -S4R4 T 54,M,04 — Kual — 04) ~ OK 
Ium UA 

P = "9 dt; s K, Mél Ks. 

Pag = SaR — Sa MOn —- Ky — On) - Ky, 

Pag = -SaR T 5,M,0,4 — Kul — 04) 


Equation set Y. —lf the actor is a member of subgroup N,: 


Og = (1 — E)" "7j — Ep VA — E] 
O5 -[(- EJ" — 2" — E)" 


On = [ü — E404) 7] — E404) "1 — E04)" 
On = [0 ~ E404)" — E,0,;X P — £,02)"*] 
di (1 — E405)" 71 s E,,0n) PI m E405)? 


Re xd trs [(t = O4 M," ? 1[(1 z On M A EE OaM] 
Ry, = 1- [0 — 05M) — OM ADN — 01M] 
Ra = 1 — (1 ~ OaM UA — 04M," — 04,44] 
Kam los 05,M,)? "1 y 05M,» yl — 05, My] 
Ry = 1 — (0 — 04M Pa — 07,M,e*?ya — 05,M,)Ne] 
Ra = 1- [0 — OpM I — 04,M,) "p — Oa M] 
E ~ =S Re T K,, m OK; 
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Equation set Z.—1f the actor is a member of subgroup N, 


0,=(1 — Bay Ja — Ey 7 Ey] 
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Du Sa = Ki, 

Pa — Sak, S Ky, mn K; 

Pig Salty u 34M, di m K,,(1 = On) _ Ky, 
Pag= —Sa@Rag — 5,M,04 — Ky,(1 On) 


Calculation of all the opportunities, risks, and payoffs for the appro- 
priate set of equations (X, Y, or Z) constitutes one iteration (period) of 
the model. We then update N,,, V.,, N,,, and Nj, based upon the actor's 
strategy selection and recompute system variables for the next actor’s 
move at the following iteration. 


APPENDIX B 
Migration Data 


TABLE B1 
INDICATORS OF RECENT MIGRATION AMONG BLACK MALES 20—44 YEARS OLD, 
1910-20 
Relative Rate 
of Increase, 96 Increase, 

City %*, 1920 1910—20 1910—20 Migrantt 
Bethlehem, Penn. ...... .80 — 18 200 0 
Buffalo N.Y . .... .. 1 47 .07 188 1 
Chicago: 2:5 rete 5 43 —.01 137 1 
Cleveland . . ....... ; 591 .01 337 1 
Decatur, Il. .... ..... 1.59 — 47 60 0 
East Chicago, Ind... 5 62 06 4,308 1 
Gary, Ind. ... v 10 58 10 968 1 
Johnstown, Penn. ...... 5.64 41 494 1 
Joilet, W ....... : 2 40 01 32 0 
McKeesport, Penn 2.36 .04 18 0 
Milwaukee ............... .73 — 07 143 0 
New Castle, Penn. .... 2 65 .13 71 0 
Pittsburgh .... .. .. 8.38 03 43 1 
Reading, Penn. ........ 117 .05 18 0 
Wheeling, W.V ... 3.99 .06 36 0 
Youngstown, Ohio  ... 7 28 .18 290 1 


Sources —U S. Bureau of the Census (1913, 1918, 1922) 

* Black males 20—44 years old as a percentage of all males 20—44 years old 

t Coded “1” if at least two of the following three criteria are met col. 1 = 5 00, col. 2 = 0.00; col 
3 = 100 
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TABLE B2 


INDICATORS OF RECENT MIGRATION AMONG BLACK SINGLE MALES, 1910-20 


Relative Rate 
of Increase, % Increase, 

City %*, 1920 1910-20 1910-20 Migrantt 
Bethlehem, Penn ...... 1.21 — 34} 1961 0 
Buffalo, N Y ........... 1 33 07 143 1 
Chicago . . ............ 4.46 00 112 1 
Cleveland  ............ 5.33 04 309 1 
Decatur, Il. ............. 274 —47 15 0 
East Chicago, Iud. 595 091 4,428 1 
Gary, Ind. ... 9.71 — ost 967 1 
Johnstown, Penn. ...... 7.96 18 682 I 
Joliet, Hl coe ctctcsteocey 2.18 —.02 28 0 
McKeesport, Penn. .... 2.20 04 44 0 
Milwaukee ............... 64 — Ot 118 0 
New Castle, Penn. ..... 2.84 02 56 0 
Pittsburgh .. ............. 7.07 02 37 1 
Reading, Penn. ......... 1.27 47 48 0 
Wheeling, W V. ........ 3.63 11 36 0 
Youngstown, Ohio , ... 7.50 .12 269 1 


SouRCES.—U.S Bureau of the Census (1913, 1918, 1922). 

* Single black males as a percentage of all single males. 

T Coded “1” if at least two of the following three cnteria are met: col. 1 = 5 00, col 2 = 0.00, col 3 = 100. 

f Estimate derived using the ratio of single black males to total black males for 1920, exact figures 
for 1910 not avaiable. 
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SYMPOSIUM ON PREDICTION IN THE 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Introduction: Reflections on Historical 
Prophecy in the Social Sciences! 


Michael Hechter 
University of Oxford 


The collapse of communist regimes in Russia and Eastern Europe was 
greeted by near-universal enthusiasm, save among two quite different 
groups. The first, not surprisingly, consists of the former officials of these 
regimes—many of whom feared for their careers, if not for their very 
lives, in the wake of lustration. Little of their disappointment was aired 
in public; it would, no doubt, have fallen on deaf ears. Yet since former 
government officials probably benefited disproportionately from the op- 
portunities afforded by the new order, many of them may not have been 
so terribly disappointed anyway. 

The second group, more surprisingly, consists of social scientists who 
failed to anticipate the collapse of communism despite claims to the pre- 
dictive status of their trade. Successful prediction resolves uncertainty 
about future states of the world. On almost any view of human nature, 
certainty is preferred to uncertainty (Friedman, Hechter, and Kanazawa 
1994). All of us would like to know what our spouse will be like 10 years 
after marriage, what successes and failures will befall us in one career 
as against another, and what kind of a house will have the greatest 
appreciation 25 years hence. Sociology is no less committed to prediction 
than are its sister disciplines: from its very beginnings, the attainment of 
predictive knowledge was one of the field's principal rationales (Schues- 
sler 1968). Perhaps this explains why social scientists have engaged in a 


! Address correspondence to Michael Hechter, Department of Applied Social Studies, 
University of Oxford, Barnett House, Wellington Square, Oxford OX1 2BN, United 
Kingdom. 

? Thus for Collins (in this issue), “The ability of sociology to make valid predictions 
is a sign of the maturity of the discipline." There are, of course, other traditions in 
sociology that are skeptical about the field's capacity to generate predictive knowledge. 
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good deal more public hand-wringing than the deposed former commu- 
nist officials. Indeed, two successive program committees (1992, 1993) of 
the American Sociological Association devoted thematic panels to explore 
why the dramatic events of 1989 came as such a surprise (Lipset and 
Bence 1994). 

The symposium presented here is derived from the most recent of these 
panels.) Its central question is whether events such as those of 1989 
should—or could—have been predicted. More specifically, are social sci- 
entists failing to live up to their promises, or do they uphold unrealistic 
expectations by assuming that phenomena such as revolutions and the 
collapse of empires in fact are predictable? 

That some kinds of events can be predicted with precision is undeni- 
able. The tides and celestial appearances, such as Halley's comet and 
solar eclipses, have been predicted with admirable precision for centuries. 
Even more impressive, the existence of difficult-to-observe phenomena, 
such as antimatter and black holes that were never even imagined but 
were predicted on the basis of theories like general relativity, have been 
confirmed occasionally in the history of science. 

Of course, many other physical phenomena cannot be predicted nearly 
as precisely nor as far in advance. Earthquakes provide an instructive 
example. Since they are one of the most serious types of natural disasters, 
accurate earthquake prediction could save many lives. The accumulation 
of stress and the weakening of rock that precede an earthquake have 
measurable consequences. The sudden lowering of groundwater levels, 
the existence of tilts and bulges in the earth's surface, changes in the 
velocity of propagation of P and 5 waves, changes in the earth's magnetic 
field, and increased concentrations of rare gases in well water have been 
observed in different combinations prior to some—but not all —earth- 
quakes. These observations can be used to signal the possible appear- 
ance of an earthquake, but they do not always foretell one. 

Seismologists can predict the locations of earthquakes very precisely; 
their predictions of the intensity of tremors are less accurate. Despite 
this, cities at risk of earthquakes can adopt building codes to minimize 
mortality rates. Yet temporal predictions of earthquakes could save even 
more lives; if predictions were accurate, then potential victims could be 
evacuated and would survive. Unfortunately, errors in predicting the 
timing of earthquakes average 20 years or more. It is likely that earth- 
quake predictions will improve with better data. Seismologists have to 
interpret tectonic dynamics that have taken place for tens of thousands 


* The first was published as a special issue of Theory and Society (Hechter and Szel- 
enyi 1994). 
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of years on the basis of little more than a century of observation. Simi- 
larly, weather forecasts have improved on the basis of new technologies 
of measurement and computation. 

Since revolutions and civil war also cause mortality, their potential 
victims have a strong interest in accurate predictions of these events. 
But are social phenomena predictable? Indeed some of them are. Selling 
automobile insurance can be profitable because statistical data permit 
insurers to estimate the risk of loss due to crime or accident for various 
classes of policyholders (Heimer 1985). Economists can predict the effects 
of different rules of auction on market efficiency (Smith 1991, pp. 25—29). 
Sociologists can predict the constancy of inequalities in educational at- 
tainment under a wide range of conditions (Raftery and Hout 1993; 
Shavit and Blossfeld 1993). But many other kinds of social phenomena 
do not seem very amenable to prediction. Thus people cannot easily 
predict their own future preferences (Kahneman and Snell 1993). Econo- 
mists cannot predict fluctuations in the stock market (but see Rappoport 
and White 1994), and their recent macroeconomic forecasts have inspired 
little confidence in any quarter. 

What accounts for the differential ability to predict future events? The - 
standard answer to this question was given by Karl Popper (1957, 1963), 
who distinguished between two different types of predictions: scientific 
predictions and unconditional historical prophecies. Most scientific pre- 
dictions are conditional: they assert that certain changes in the parame- 
ters of a given system will be associated with changes in outcomes. So if 
the price of a given commodity is doubled we can predict that less of it 
will be demanded. Unconditional: scientific predictions can sometimes 
be derived from these conditional scientific predictions, together with 
historical statements that assert that the conditions in question are ful- 
filled. 

In contrast, long-term historical prophecies can be derived from scien- 
tific conditional predictions only if they apply to systems that are well- 
isolated, stationary, and recurrent. The reason we can make long-term 
predictions of solar eclipses is because the solar system is a stationary 
and repetitive system. It is so because it happens to be isolated from the 
influence of other mechanical systems by vast amounts of empty space. 
Therefore it is relatively free of potentially destabilizing interference from 
outside, Recurrent systems of this kind also exist in biology. Systems of 
this kind occur rarely, however, and there is no reason to expect that 
long-term unconditional prophecy can be applied to human history. This 
is because societies can change—-in some cases, rather rapidly— due to 
the growth of technology and other forms of human knowledge. More 
generally, the problem is that “we cannot predict, scientifically, results 
which we shall obtain in the course of our own knowledge” (Popper 
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1982, p. 62). On this account, social situations different from anything 
that ever happened before can and often do arise, thereby vitiating any 
possibility for long-term prophecy.‘ 

This verdict need not be regarded as terribly pessimistic, for the utility 
of the physical sciences may not rest in their ability to accurately forecast 
events like solar eclipses. Likewise for the social sciences. Instead, the 
main task of the theoretical social sciences, according to Popper, is to 
trace the unintended social consequences of intentional human actions. 
This is not so different from the situation of the natural sciences. Both 
lead to propositions stating what cannot be done. The second law of 
thermodynamics informs us that it is impossible to build a machine that 
is perfectly efficient. Likewise, the law of demand informs us that it is 
impossible to raise the price of a given commodity and have more people 
willing to buy it. The social sciences provide us with an idea of what 
can, and what cannot, be done in the sphere of public policy. The role 
of science in social life is “the modest one of helping us to understand 
even the more remote consequences of possible actions, and thus of help- 
ing us to choose our actions more wisely” (Popper 1963, p. 343). 

The conventional wisdom therefore suggests that social phenomena 
like revolutions are not predictable with any high degree of precision. If 
so, it follows that social scientists should not hang their heads in shame 
for failing to anticipate the collapse of the Soviet Union in the year 1989. 

For somewhat different reasons, both Kuran and Tilly endorse this 
conventional wisdom. Kuran’s analysis of the inherent unpredictability 
of revolution hinges on the disjuncture between public and private prefer- 
ences. Public preferences are opinions that citizens are willing to reveal 
to survey interviewers and political authorities, but private preferences 
are not so readily revealed. Revolutionary situations, for Kuran, occur 
when existing regimes lose legitimacy and citizens desire to replace their 
leaders, if not the entire system of governance. Fear of sanctions, how- 
ever, causes these preferences to remain private, and so they are only 
imperfectly observable. Hence a society might be on the verge of a revolu- 


* Popper certainly was not alone in arguing for the indeterminacy of history. Morgen- 
stern (1928) also took a pessimistic view of long-term historical prediction, and for 
related reasons. Once the prediction of an event was made public, Morgenstern 
averred, people might alter their behavior intentionally so as to then invalidate the 
prediction. In another early contribution, Merton (1936) made precisely the converse 
observation that some public prophecies may come to pass precisely because they are 
self-fulfilling. By highlighting the self-altering potential of historical predictions, both 
Morgenstern and Merton underline Popper’s contention about the destabilizing role 
of knowledge in complex systems. The recent popularity of the discourse of path 
dependence among historians presumably attests to similar concerns. Grunberg and 
Modigliani (1954) and Simon (1954) claim to have refuted Morgenstern’s conclusion, 
but both papers subsequently have been challenged (Henshel 1994). 
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tionary upheaval without anyone knowing it. In this situation a small, 
intrinsically insignificant event might be enough to topple the entire social 
order. Informational limits and observability loom large in Kuran’s anal- 
ysis. Due to the interdependence of individual preferences, revolution 
always is the outcome of a nonlinear process. This nonlinearity allows 
for large effects in the consequences of a given event. Imperfect observ- 
ability of the interdependencies among public preferences means that 
potentially destabilizing events can never be accurately forecast-——hence, 
the ease of explaining a revolution post hoc and the difficulty of predicting 
one ex ante. 

Yet some revolutions will be more predictable than others. This is 
because private preferences are more difficult to measure and interpret in 
nondemocratic than in democratic regimes. Thus, due to public opinion 
surveys, private preferences are generally more observable in democra- 
cies. Even so, responses to questions on certain highly charged issues are 
unlikely to be accurate. To some degree, systematic response bias can be 
overcome by the use of new techniques in survey analysis. In contrast, 
nondemocratic regimes both discourage truthful revelation of public pref- 
erences and prohibit the collection and dissemination of accurate public 
opinion data. Sensitive observers should be able to make use of the dis- 
tinction between public and private preferences, however, to generate 
hunches about the legitimacy of any given regime. Kuran concludes by 
predicting that no theory will be able to predict future revolutions accu- 
rately. The strength of this claim rests on the interpretation of accuracy. 
It is not surprising that Kuran takes a stringent view of the matter: an 
accurate prediction will specify that a revolution will occur in a specific 
state within a five-year confidence interval at maximum. 

Tilly likewise is skeptical of our ability to make exact predictions about 
macrosocial events. Yet he seems to regard himself a voice in the wilder- 
ness. In his highly informed opinion, most current macrosociologists 
carry out their research as if it were possible to make accurate predic- 
tions. This is due to the (mostly implicit) assumptions they make about 
invariant units of analysis and social processes. More specifically, macro- 
sociologists tend to assume coherent, durable self-propelling social units 
that are characterized by some general condition. Àn invariant model of 
that condition or process is invoked or invented, which enables them to 
explain the unit's behavior as consistent with that of the invariant model. 
Citing chapter and verse from a number of currently influential studies, 
Tilly argues that the so-called predictions deriving from this method tend 
merely to be definitional and tautological. His acidic description of the 
activity he terms "improving the model" should be required reading for 
far too many students and practitioners of sociological research. In this 
way Tilly adds his voice to others who recently have surveyed compara- 
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tive-historical methodology and found much of it wanting (Kiser and 
Hechter 1991; Lieberson 1991; Goldthorpe 1994). 

Far from denying the importance of transhistorical regularities in polit- 
ical life, Tilly insists that they do not operate in the form of recurrent 
structures and processes on a large scale. Whereas students of revolution 
have assumed they were studying phenomena like tides or celestial ap- 
pearances, in reality they are studying phenomena like floods. Although 
floods are natural phenomena that are consistent with general principles 
like the physics of incompressible fluids in open channels, they cannot 
be precisely predicted because every instance is different. Time, place, 
and sequence strongly influence how the relevant processes unfold. Tilly 
concludes by sketching an alternative way of thinking about macrosocial 
events and by describing some recent studies that break with past prac- 
tice in ways he regards as hopeful. Whether or not Tilly’s diagnosis and 
cure is accepted, it is remarkable that it needs to be repeated in 1995. 
After all Popper, who hardly was an obscure figure in the social sciences, 
made substantially the same point at least four decades ago.° 

Perhaps a clue about why some social scientists have turned their backs 
on this conventional wisdom may be gleaned from Collins’s article. This 
is because Collins begins by asserting not only that it is in principle 
possible to predict revolutions, but that he actually did so with respect 
to the demise of the Soviet Union. Collins documents this claim in his 
article and describes in some detail how he made this particular predic- 
tion. Was Collins’s anticipation of the Soviet demise an accurate predic- 
tion derived from a set of fundamental theoretical principles, or was it 
merely a lucky guess? 

Collins claims that his prediction was based on a geopolitical theory 
that links a variety of state resources and interstate competition with 
shifts in legitimacy. His elaborate discussion of the theory constitutes the 
substantive heart of the article. In a nutshell, geopolitical theory makes 
a set of conditional predictions about the power and prestige of states. 
State power and prestige, in turn, are held to vary directly with state 


5 «History is characterized by its interest in actual, singular, or specific events, rather 
than in laws or generalizations. This view is perfectly compatible with the analysis 
of scientific method, and especially of causal explanation. . . . The situation is simply 
this: while the theoretical sciences are mainly interested in finding and testing universal 
laws, the historical sciences take all kinds of universal laws for granted and are mainly 
interested in finding and testing singular statements. . . . AH causal explanations of a 
singular event can be said to be historical insofar as the ‘cause’ is always described 
by singular initial conditions. And this agrees entirely with the popular idea that to 
explain a thing causally is to explain it and why it happened, that is to say, to tell its 
‘story.’ But it is only in history that we are really interested in the causal explanation 
of a singular event. In the theoretical sciences, such causal explanations are mainly 
means to a different end—the testing of universal laws" (Popper 1957, p. 143). 
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legitimacy (which, for him, is the proximal cause of revolution). Hence, 
when the power and prestige of states decrease below some threshold 
level, state breakdown will occur. Analytically, this sounds very much 
like Popper’s description of conditional scientific prediction. To this 
point, therefore, nothing in Collins’s article violates the conventional 
wisdom in the philosophy of science. 

Despite occasional rhetorical flourishes, Collins actually makes no 
strong claims for the predictive accuracy of geopolitical theory, at least 
with respect to temporality. He estimates that its predictions have an 
error term of from 30 to 50 years. In Kuran’s view, this performance is 
unacceptably imprecise. There are at least two reasons for the relative 
indeterminacy of geopolitical theory. First, each application of the theory 
requires a specification of initial conditions, which are historically vari- 
able. The second reason for the theory’s indeterminacy is captured in 
Collins’s discussion of three kinds of historical time: the longue durée, 
in which geopolitical resources change slowly, wartime, in which large 
changes can occur within a small number of years, and social movement 
time, the two or three days during which the legitimacy of the threatened 
state—and hence its very fate—hangs in the balance. The implication is 
that events in the longue durée are highly determinate, those during 
wartime are less so, and those during social movement time are essen- 
tially indeterminate. Since state breakdown is a function of all three 
kinds of time, Collins therefore concedes Kuran's point that revolutions 
cannot be predicted with any precision. And he would appear to agree 
with Tilly that revolutions are not invariant processes. 

Altogether, then, this symposium suggests that our situation with re- 
spect to prediction is akin to that in seismology. There is reason to believe 
that it is possible to predict the location of major social upheavals. Pre- 
dicting their intensity is more dubious. Predicting their timing is likely 
to be beyond our grasp both now and in the future. Even so, Collins 
ends his article on a distinctly upbeat note. Readers must decide for 
themselves if this difference in tone between Collins, on the one hand, 
and Kuran and Tilly, on the other, is semantic—that is, whether it 
amounts to a dispute between those who view the glass as half full or 
half empty-—or if something more fundamental is at stake. 
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The Inevitability of Future Revolutionary 
Surprises! 


Timur Kuran 
University of Southern California 


Although social scientists have written extensively on revolutions, 
none of their theories has shown much predictive success in prac- 
tice. Recent revolutions surprised social scientists as much as any- 
one else. This article proposes that revolutionary surprises will oc- 
cur repeatedly, although it is possible to identify countries relatively 
likely to experience a sudden explosion. The argument hinges on 
preference falsification—the act of misrepresenting one’s prefer- 
ences under perceived social pressures. By falsifying their prefer- 
ences with regard to the incumbent regime, disgruntled citizens 
distort perceptions of the potential for political change. The article’s 
key proposition may be refuted by building a model that success- 
fully predicts when and where revolutions will occur. 


THE FALL OF COMMUNISM AND OTHER UNANTICIPATED 
OVERTURNS 


Intellectuals disagree about many things, so there is nothing unusual 
about the numerous controversies that have followed the fall of East 
European communism. What is remarkable is our nearly unanimous 
agreement on the fact that this momentous overturn caught the world 
by surprise. The evidence is overwhelming that virtually no one expected 
communism to collapse rapidly, with little bloodshed, and throughout 
Eastern Europe before the end of the 1980s. The stunned may be grouped 
in four categories.’ 

One category consists of observers from outside the region, including 
journalists, diplomats, statesmen, futurologists, and scholars. Within the 


i I presented an earlier version of this paper at a session entitled “Why Didn't We 
See It Coming? The Case of the Soviet Collapse," held in Miami at the August 1993 
convention of the American Sociological Association. I benefited from the comments 
of the session’s discussant, Edgar Kiser, and also from those of two AJS reviewers. 
Correspondence should be directed to Timur Kuran, Department of Economics, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, Los Angeles, California 90089-0253. 

? Further details on the information provided in this section may be found in Kuran 
(1991). See also Ash (1990) and Tismaneanu (1992). 
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last group, renowned East European specialists were caught by surprise, 
as were social scientists who have produced celebrated theories of social 
change with ostensibly substantial predictive power (for a detailed evalu- 
ation of these theories, see Lichbach [1995, esp. sec. 9-2]). 

Another category encompasses the peoples of Eastern Europe. A vast 
number of impressionistic accounts suggest that the East Europeans 
themselves were stunned by the sudden collapse of their communist re- 
gimes. Some systematic evidence comes from a survey conducted four 
months after the breaching of the Berlin Wall. In March 1990, research- 
ers from Germany's Allensbach Institute asked a broad sample of East 
Germans, “A year ago did you expect such a peaceful revolution?" 
Only 5% answered yes; 18% responded “yes, but not that fast”; and as 
many as 76% admitted to have been totally surprised. These figures 
are all the more remarkable given what psychologists call the I-knew-it- 
would-bappen fallacy—the human tendency to exaggerate foreknowl- 
edge (Fischhoff and Beyth 1975).* 

With regard to the foregoing categories—outsiders and rank-and-file 
East Europeans—one might say, on the grounds that in a large society 
it is individually optimal to remain ignorant on social matters,’ that 
people with little influence on the course of events, or with little stake in 
political trends, have no reason to invest in gathering information con- 
cerning the probability of revolution. Yet among those surprised were 
many individuals with everything to lose or gain from the fall of commu- 
nism. They form our final two categories. 

On the losing side, the surprised included the leaders of the incumbent 
communist regimes. Even without Soviet military assistance, the local 
communist parties had the means to suppress the growth of public oppo- 
sition at an early stage. If they allowed public opposition to gather mo- 


* East German Survey of the Institut für Demoskopie Allensbach (February 17~March 
15, 1990), Survey 4195. 

* In experiments conducted by psychologists, the I-knew-it-would-happen fallacy 
worsens over time; i.e., the greater the length of time that has elapsed since an event’s 
occurrence, the larger the number of subjects that report they foresaw it. One would 
expect, therefore, the share of East Germans reporting that the explosion caught them 
by surprise to decrease with the passage of time. When asked in March 1991, a year 
after the first survey and 16 months after the fall of East German communism, “Two 
years ago did you expect such a peaceful revolution?" 796 answered yes and 3396 
said, “Yes, but not that fast." The share of respondents indicating that they were 
totally surprised was down to 5496 (Allensbach Archives, Survey 5049). In March 
1993, however, when a sample was asked, “Four years ago did you expect such a 
peaceful revolution?" the first two figures fell back to 4% and 23%, respectively, and 
the share of the totally surprised rose to 7096 (Allensbach Archives, Survey 5078). It 
is too early, of course, to tell whether recollections of the East German uprising will 
follow the pattern observed in experimental studies. 


* The logic of “rational ignorance" is developed by Downs (1957, chaps. 11—14). 
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mentum, a major reason is that they failed to recognize how quickly 
events could slip beyond their control. Remarkably, even after several 
of the East European regimes had fallen, Romania’s Nicolae Ceausescu 
went on a state visit to Iran, confident that his domestic support was 
secure and that he could easily block any attempted uprising. 

On the winning side, the stunned included the East European dissi- 
dents. For reasons that will become clear, this is the most suggestive 
category, for some dissidents understood, as few others did, the immense 
vulnerability of their regimes. For example, in the late 1970s Czechoslo- 
vakia’s Vaclav Havel (11979] 1985) wrote a brilliant essay, “The Power 
of the Powerless,” in which he argued that communism would some day 
fall like a house of cards, because it was sustained by widespread lying. 
Yet, when signs of the impending East European overturn began to 
multiply, as when Gorbachev hinted that the Brezhnev doctrine was 
dead, even an astute observer such as Havel dismissed the signs as insig- 
nificant. On several occasions before the events of late 1989, he counseled 
his readers to stop dreaming (see Kuran 1991, p. 9). 

The East European revolutions were not, of course, the first major 
uprisings to catch the world by surprise. The French, Russian, and Ira- 
nian revolutions are only three of the successful revolts that stunned their 
leaders, participants, victims, and observers. One of the central points 
of Tocqueville’s masterpiece, The Old Régime and the French Revolution 
([1856] 1955), is that no one foresaw the fall of the French monarchy. 
Just weeks before the Russian Revolution of February 1917, Lenin sug- 
gested that Russia’s great explosion lay in the distant future and that he 
himself would not live to see it. Even after the onset of the demonstra- 
tions that would bring down the Romanov dynasty, diplomats in St. 
Petersburg were informing their capitals that Russia remained stable. A 
few months before the Iranian Revolution of 1978—79, a U.S. intelligence 
report spoke of Iran as an island of stability in a sea of turbulence (Ho- 
veyda 1980, pp. 16—17). For its part, the Iranian Communist Party was 
so off base in its forecasts that the Soviet government, which had been 
using the party as a source of information, sacked its entire leadership. 
Even the Ayatollah Khomeini was stunned by the events that propelled 
him to power. Although in public he was insisting that the shah's regime 
was on the brink of collapse, to his close associates he was confiding 
serious reservations until about two weeks before his triumphant return 
to Tehran (Heikal 1982, pp. 156—57). 


SOME PUZZLES AND TWO CHALLENGES 


Why might individuals with deep insight into a social system, or with 
privileged access to information about its undercurrents, fail to foresee 
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its impending explosion? What is it that can keep even the most astute 
and best informed members of a society unaware of imminent political 
changes of epochal significance? These questions are especially puzzling 
since now, in retrospect, various signs of the impending revolutions in 
France, Russia, Iran, and Eastern Europe are transparently obvious. 
With regard to the last case, we see the economic failures of the Soviet 
Bloc and the immense frustrations generated by the communist monopoly 
of political power. It is revealing that, just a few years after the revolu- 
tion, there already exist multitudes of books and articles that present a 
vast array of reasons why East European communism was likely to, even 
had to, fall (see, e.g., Brown 1991; Frankland 1992; Ramet 1991). But 
if the signs of change are now so clear, why were they not noticed prior 
to late 1989? Why has our hindsight with respect to the collapse of East 
European communism proved vastly superior to our foresight? 

Several years ago I sought to resolve these puzzles (Kuran 1991), draw- 
ing on a general theory of revoiutionary surprise that I had developed 
before the fall of East European communism (Kuran 1989). Below I 
provide a sketch of that basic argument. The overview will set the stage 
for addressing two challenges. 

The first challenge is to explore what our dismal predictive record 
implies for the possibility of predicting future revolutions. The answer is 
not at all obvious. The fact that our foresight has been weak in the past 
does not mean that all possible future revolutions are equally likely or 
equally unlikely. It does not imply that, looking ahead in time, we should 
attach equal probability to a political revolution in Austria as to one in 
Mexico, Romania, or Egypt. Nor, therefore, does it mean that our capac- 
ity for predicting sudden social change cannot be improved. 

The article's second challenge is to identify techniques for improving 
our predictive powers. I shall argue that there are ways to identify the 
vulnerabilities of a political status quo and, hence, to narrow the range 
of uncertainty with regard to social change. At the very least, one can 
identify where future revolutionary surprises are unlikely to occur. 


PREFERENCE FALSIFICATION AND THE CONCEALMENT OF 
REVOLUTIONARY POTENTIAL i 


What is the appropriate response to the observation that past revolutions 
have been unanticipated? Inferring that no one has yet developed an 
adequate model of social change in general, and of revolution in particu- 
lar, one could try to develop a better model that would yield perfect or 
near-perfect predictions. Alternatively, one could incorporate the fact 
that revolutions tend to come as a surprise into the set of phenomena to 
be explained. In my view, the latter option is both more realistic and 
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more fruitful. Accordingly, the theory that I am about to summarize does 
not presuppose the potential availability of all pertinent information. 
Rather, it includes what people do and do not know among the factors 
to be illuminated. It seeks at once to produce knowledge and to identify 
the limits of knowledge. 

The theory rests upon interdependencies among the decisions of politi- 
cal actors. Specifically, I recognize that on any given issue (whether trade 
liberalization, abortion laws, or the appropriateness of a political regime) 
a person has a private preference and a public preference. When the two 
differ, the individual is engaged in preference falsification. To take the 
simplest formulation, let an individual’s private preference be known 
only to himself, and let his public preference represent what he chooses 
to reveal to others. The distributions of these two preferences over the 
population may be called, respectively, private opinion and public opin- 
ion.? In practice, a person's private preference on a given issue is influ- 
enced by the social processes that determine public opinion.’ For our 
purposes here, however, we can take private preferences and their evolu- 
tion as given. The simplification will enable us to focus on the formation 
and transformation of public preferences and public opinion. Even cur- 
sory descriptions of these processes will yield key insights into the puzzles 
outlined above. 

One determinant of a person’s public preference is his or her private 
preference. Preference falsification is costly to the falsifier, in that it en- 
tails a loss of personal autonomy and a sacrifice of personal integrity. 
Relative to a person who approves of the prevailing regime, then, a 
person who despises it is more likely, holding all else constant, to join 
an antigovernment rally. Another determinant of the person’s private 
preference is the set of benefits and costs associated with alternative 
public-preference options. If the likely cost of joining the rally, and thus 
revealing a preference for political change, is a stint in jail or ostracism 
by one’s peers, the prudent course of action may be to remain on the 
sidelines, even to cheer on the security forces to leave no doubt as to 
where one has chosen to stand. The external benefits and costs associated 
with a public-preference choice generally depend on the choices of others. 
If only a few people are demonstrating against the regime, the possible 
external cost of participation is likely to be much higher, and the expected 
benefit much lower, than if the streets are packed with demonstrators. 

Typically, certain configurations of expected benefits and costs will 
keep an individual loyal to the incumbent regime; others will make him 


6 For fuller descriptions of these concepts, see Kuran (1995, chaps. 2—4). 
' On these processes, see Kuran (1995, chaps. 10—14 and 17—18). 
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join the opposition. The configurations under which individuals are indif- 
ferent between the two options define their revolutionary thresholds. In 
any given society in which the regime’s legitimacy is being challenged, 
individual members will differ in their revolutionary thresholds. Varia- 
tions in private preferences are sufficient to generate a distribution of 
thresholds, as are variations in sensitivity to social pressure. 

Under a very broad class of situations, the threshold distribution will 
generate more than one self-sustaining distribution of public preferences. 
In other words, public opinion will feature multiple equilibria. One or 
more of these equilibria may harbor revolutionary implications for the 
prevailing social order. If such equilibria exist, however, this will not 
necessarily be known because thresholds are not common knowledge. 

A major implication is that, in any given society, cognitive, economic, 
and social processes may be making it ever easier to spark a revolutionary 
bandwagon without anyone sensing the potential for social change. The 
society may be on the verge of a massive explosion, therefore, with every- 
one continuing to believe— and indeed its members continuing to claim—— 
that it is quite stable. At some point, a small, intrinsically insignificant 
event will suffice to activate a revolutionary bandwagon—although there 
is no guarantee that the event will actually occur. If the bandwagon 
begins rolling, it will catch everyone by surprise, including the very indi- 
viduals whose actions put it in motion. 

When a revolution occurs, long-repressed grievances burst into the 
open. Moreover, people who were relatively content with the old regime 
embrace the new one in order to avoid being stigmatized and persecuted 
as potential counterrevolutionaries. They pretend that their support for 
the old regime was never genuine, that it involved preference falsification 
motivated by self-preservation. In the process, they make the toppled 
regime appear even more vulnerable than it actually was. And they make 
it doubly easy for scholars to concoct plausible explanations for the ob- 
served events. So it is that the social sciences regularly produce multi- 
tudes of explanations for revolutions that no one had predicted. This 
paradox is rooted, I submit, in preference falsification. Before a revolu- 
tion, preference falsification conceals the potential for a successful revolt. 
After the fact, it masks the factors that had been working against change. 


THE LIMITS OF SOCIAL KNOWLEDGE 


Preference falsification thus distorts and conceals information about polit- 
ical possibilities. What benefits could flow, one might wonder, from a 
theory that exposes obstacles to social understanding and forecasting? 
Why explore the limits of social knowledge when so much that is clearly 
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knowable remains uninvestigated? And is it not premature to accept 
defeat on the matter of explaining and predicting revolutions? 

I do not share the apprehensions reflected in such questions, for identi- 
fying the limits of knowledge is not a declaration of failure. On the 
contrary, it is itself a contribution to the pool of useful knowledge. It is 
also, I would add, a necessary step toward charting a realistic scientific 
agenda. Darwin did not obstruct or retard science by developing a theory 
that limits our ability to predict the future course of biological evolution. 
Producing a quantum leap in biological knowledge, he catalyzed research 
that has actually improved our capacity to control the evolution of partic- 
ular species. The goal of all science, not just biology, should be to explain 
the explicable, predict the predictable, and, equally important, separate 
the knowable from the unknowable.® 

Objectors should scan the major social trends of our time and ask 
themselves whether any had been predicted accurately and whether, even 
with the benefit of hindsight, any are understood fully. Do we know 
exactly why the late 20th century has seen a rise in religious fundamental- 
ism, an intensification of nationalism, and the rise of East Asia as an 
economic giant? Who foresaw, back in the 1950s, that by the 1970s South 
Korea would be an industrial exporter to reckon with, secularism would 
be on the defense throughout the world, and ethnic warfare would have 
escalated? Even a cursory evaluation of the past record of the social 
sciences will show that, at least on politicized matters involving mult- 
tudes of decision makers, neither perfect prediction nor full explanation 
is the norm. Not even economics, arguably the most disciplined and 
most advanced of the social sciences, has had much predictive success 
in domains involving collectively decided outcomes. Theories that ex- 
plain how economies operate, like Adam Smith's (1776] 1937) theory 
about how self-interested agents produce economic order and prosperity, 
do not furnish credible long-range predictions regarding the economic 
fortunes of nations.? 

As a practical matter, then, the dichotomy between social theories 
that produce complete knowledge and ones that generate only limited 
knowledge is more apparent than real. The critical difference is that 


* 'This methodological position conflicts in at least two respects with Milton Fried- 
man's (1953) view that predictive success is the sole test of a theory. Where Friedman 
will settle for manifestly unrealistic “as if" assumptions for the sake of good predic- 
tions, I regard assumptions as critical to sound explanation. Second, where Friedman 
regards predictability as essential to the scientific enterprise, I consider it important 
that science recognize its own limits. 

? For more on the disjunction between the explanatory successes and predictive fail- 
ures of economics, see Hahn (1993). The dynamic processes that underlie this disjunc- 
tion have been surveyed and explored by David (1993). 
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some theories disguise their limitations while others make them expli- 
cit. 

The limitations of the outlined model of revolution stem from two 
distinct factors. The first consists of the model’s nonlinearity, which is 
due to interdependencies among the public preferences that form 
public opinion. Specifically, the sensitivity of public opinion to changes 
in individual dispositions is variable rather than fixed. Nonlinearity 
allows huge variations in the consequences of a given perturbation. It 
permits the effects of the perturbation to be disproportionately large or 
disproportionately small. Within the present context, massive changes in 
private opinion may leave public opinion undisturbed, only to be fol- 
lowed by a tiny change that transforms public opinion radically through 
a bandwagon process. The trigger that activates a bandwagon effect 
may be events in other societies. In 1989, each successful challenge to 
communism lowered the risk of open dissent in countries still under com- 
munist rule. The consequent relaxation generated a domino effect, with 
a bandwagon in one country touching off even speedier bandwagons 
elsewhere. '? 

The second limit on the model’s explanatory and predictive powers is 
the imperfect observability of the interdependencies among public prefer- 
ences. We can never be certain, especially in advance, about the effects 
of a given switch to the opposition. Where preference falsification is 
rampant, then, we may fail, however well we understand the perva- 
siveness and implications of preference falsification, to notice that an 
incumbent equilibrium is about to vanish. Remember that Havel, who 
recognized that support for communism was mostly feigned and who 
understood the consequent vulnerability of the incumbent regimes, did 
not foresee the events of late 1989. 

Let us be clear about the effects of nonlinearity and imperfect observ- 
ability. Absent preference falsification, which is the source of imperfect 
observability, we would always be aware of approaching breaks in a 
society's political evolution. We would know, for instance, that an anti- 
government bandwagon would begin rolling if just 100 more people be- 
came disillusioned with the political status quo. And absent interde- 
pendencies among public preferences, the source of nonlinearity, small 
changes in individual dispositions would not produce explosive changes 
in public opinion. Whereas an easily observed change in an entire soci- 
ety's stake in the status quo might well precipitate a major shift in public 
opinion, an unnoticeable change in just a few people's feelings would 
generate at best a commensurately tiny shift. With both preference falsi- 


39 The domino effect has been analyzed by Kaempfer and Lowenberg (1992). 
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fication and interdependencies, effects can be unforeseen and dispropor- 
tionate. 

The fact that an outcome was unforeseen does not imply that it must 
remain a complete mystery. With the benefit of hindsight, many unantici- 
pated events are understood reasonably well. We know much about the 
conditions and frustrations that propel modern fundamentalisms, even 
though their rise was scarcely predicted. We know why and how the 
East Europeans brought down their communist regimes, even though 
the breaching of the Berlin Wall amazed us all. The above-summarized 
theory explains, in a manner compatible with its own logic, why explana- 
tion is often easier than prediction: a shift in public opinion brings to the 
surface a plethora of information that is consistent with the shift just as 
it conceals information that is inconsistent with the shift. The problem 
is compounded by the fact that data consistent with an event are noticed 
more readily than are inconsistent data (see Fischhoff and Beyth 1975; 
Nisbett and Ross 1980, esp. chaps. 5-7). 

A model’s ability to demonstrate why explanation is easier than predic- 
tion should not be taken lightly. In the social sciences the two concepts 
are often used interchangeably, as though a model that yields insights 
into the past must be equally good at predicting the future. Moreover, 
retrospective accounts seldom make clear what actors actually knew and 
what they could have known. Such accounts generally suggest that re- 
corded events just had to happen, failing to explain why, if so, the events 
were not predicted. 

As a case in point, many accounts of the East European revolutions 
propose that they were inevitable. These accounts are all very mis- 
leading. If the old communist order were still in place, would we not be 
advancing persuasive reasons for the permanence of communism? Who 
would have paid serious attention to signs of communism’s vulnerability? 
The truth is, if no revolution had occurred, few observers of Eastern 
Europe would have considered the ongoing stability of Eastern Europe 
a puzzle. 

For another revealing case, consider the recent history of Western 
scholarship on the Iranian state. Until the Iranian Revolution, almost 
all students of Iran subscribed to the view that the Iranian state was 
traditionally despotic and the Iranian nation submissive and fatalistic. 
Beginning in 1979, many started depicting Iran as a country whose his- 
tory is marked by a strong society and a weak state. 'The Iranian clergy, 


H There exist theories that predict better than they explain. For example, the Ptolem- 
aic theory of the universe is quite successful at predicting the movement of planets, 
but by modern standards its explanation for these movements is very inadequate (see 
Kuhn 1957). 
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until 1979 portrayed as quietistic, was now said to control a revolutionary 
force capable of making and breaking regimes.” If Iran were still ruled 
by the Pahlavis, today’s fashionable theories would probably be confined 
to the fringes of Iranian studies. 

From the practical difficulties of social prediction some scholars infer 
that general social theories are useless. We should limit ourselves to case 
studies, they say, without seeking to achieve conceptual unity. In the 
context of revolutions, for example, repeated predictive failures have 
made some political scientists call for an end to the quest for a general 
theory of revolutions (see, e.g., Dunn 1989, pp. 2—3; Bunce 1991, esp. 
pp. 152—53). Such writers are to be applauded for drawing attention to 
our dismal record at predicting social upheavals. They are wrong, how- 
ever, to dismiss the possibility of general insights into the revolutionary 
process. The problem lies not with theorizing per se but with the type of 
theorizing that has dominated the social sciences. What we need are 
theories that account explicitly for their own limitations and that distin- 
guish between explanation and prediction. Theories that meet these two 
criteria are capable of accommodating the observations that are said to 
prove the futility of searching for conceptual unity and generality. 

It will be instructive, before we move on, to contrast the notion of 
imperfectly observable nonlinearity with its polar opposite, observable 
linearity. Let a and b be observable variables, and consider the linear 
equation b = 3a + 2. This equation indicates that changes in a, however 
small or large, result in three times larger changes in b. As such, it cannot 
capture variations in the sensitivity of b to changes in a. Variations might 
be accommodated, of course, through "noise"—the statistician's euphe- 
mism for chance events, data imperfections, and just plain ignorance. 
The equation b = 3a + 2 + e indicates that the effect of a change in a 
may vary by e, the amount of noise. When e, whose determinants may 
be unknown, is 0.5, a jump in a will produce a change in b that is more 
than three times as large. 

Readers will recognize the second equation as the type used in linear 
regressions. Does a regression accommodate, by virtue of its noise term, 
the possibility of surprise? It does. Vet it attributes surprises to unex- 
plained noise rather than to a specific social process. Also, statistical 
noise is meant to accommodate small surprises, not enormous ones of the 
sort we faced in late 1989. Only a nonlinear model featuring imperfectly 
observable variables can capture the fact that revolutions often catch us 
unprepared. 


12 The point is developed by Sadowski (1993, p. 16), who offers several additional 
examples of changing scholarly fads in response to unanticipated events. 
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TOWARD IMPROVED EXPLANATION AND PREDICTION 


Because preference falsification afflicts every society, albeit in varying 
forms and degrees, we will be surprised by future revolutions. Moreover, 
we are likely to face, after each unanticipated explosion, an abundance 
of information pointing to the high likelihood, if not the inevitability, of 
the observed course of events. Interpreters will notice the warning signals 
of the impending revolution, but not the contradictory and competing 
signals. And such retrospective distortions will be compounded by citi- 
zens’ postrevolutionary incentives to hide their past and present sympa- 
thies for the toppled order. 

To identify limits of knowledge is not to say, of course, that we are 
doomed to total ignorance about the past. Nor is it to propose that un- 
folding events must always amaze us. The limits of knowledge about 
revolutions stem not from the unobservability of the interdependencies 
among public preferences, but rather, the imperfect observability of those 
interdependencies. The signs of preference falsification are seldom fully 
hidden, and the pressures that promote it are often partially identifiable. 
Depending on the context, for instance, much relevant information may 
lie in the results of anonymous polls. Sometimes, helpful information 
may be drawn from such sources as memoirs, diaries, confidential letters, 
deathbed confessions, and secret archives. One can often distinguish, 
therefore, between genuine social consensus and suppressed controversy 
and between honest devotion to a regime and fear-driven obedience. 

Private opinion is generally harder to measure and interpret, it might 
be said, in countries where democratic freedoms are limited or fragile 
than in countries with strong democratic traditions. In the former the 
very forces that discourage truthful expression also inhibit the collection 
and dissemination of opinion data. As a case in point, the communist 
regimes of Eastern Europe regulated opinion research. They used various 
means, moreover, to mislead the world about the nature of private opin- 
ion. Nevertheless, we knew all along about the existence of widespread 
hidden opposition to communism. Most of us realized that the East Euro- 
pean regimes enjoyed less genuine acceptance than, say, the French gov- 
ernment did in France. What we could not know are the exact character- 
istics of East European private opinion, to say nothing of the precise 
distribution of individual revolutionary thresholds. 

Not that preference falsification is a problem for social analysis only 
with respect to undemocratic countries. Even where the right to express 
offensive views enjoys legal protection, there exist sensitive issues on 
which people think twice before venturing an idea in public. In the 
United States, race relations represents just such an issue. We know this 
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through data ranging from scientific polls to everyday observation. Over 
the past quarter century, scores of scientific surveys have found that the 
racial admission and employment policies instituted under the rubric of 
affirmative action are overwhelmingly unpopular (Sniderman and Piazza 
1993, esp. chaps. 4—5). Yet overt opposition to racial affirmative action 
is rare (for a detailed analysis of preference falsification in American race 
relations, see Kuran [1995, chaps. 9, 14]. 

Where open and honest conversation is blocked, there will generally 
exist signs of hidden opposition to positions that enjoy vast public sup- 
port. One can identify, therefore, the existence of a potential for social 
explosion. So, notwithstanding its acknowledged limitations, the theory 
I have outlined does enhance both explanation and prediction. It can 
improve our readings of history and alert us to future possibilities. 

However democratic or undemocratic, all polities feature openly con- 
tested issues on which one can express a wide range of views without 
enduring significant penalties. On such issues public opinion will not 
make unforeseen jumps, except in response to a major shock that changes 
many minds simultaneously, as when an earthquake jolts millions into 
reconsidering the importance of strict building codes. Also, past changes 
in public opinion can be explained without worrying much about poorly 
observed interdependencies. It is on socially sensitive issues that prefer- 
ence falsification may sharply limit our predictive and explanatory capa- 
bilities. Yet even on such issues, I repeat, we are never totally in the 
dark. With respect to the past, we can understand the persistence and 
the consequences of repressive conditions. With respect to the future, we 
know where to look for possibilities of sudden change. 

The task of identifying instances of widespread preference falsification 
will generally involve the consideration of data difficult to document and 
interpret. Before 1989, a scholar trying to demonstrate the pervasiveness 
of East European preference falsification might have invoked (1) opinion 
surveys conducted by Western organizations on East European travelers, 
(2) the claims of dissidents like Havel, Adam Michnik, Andrey Sakharov, 
and Aleksandr Solzhenitsyn, and (3) the observations of informed outside 
observers. All such data could have been, and were, discounted as bi- 
ased. They could not be supplemented with credible opinion surveys, 
however, because the governments in power refused to grant the neces- 
sary permissions. Not that polling data were nonexistent. The secret 
services of the communist regimes regularly conducted surveys to keep 
themselves informed about the true thoughts and feelings of the citizenry. 
Before 1989, however, these data were kept from the public. Now we 
understand, and then we had reason to suspect, that communist govern- 
ments were secretive precisely because they recognized their private un- 
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popularity. A regime that enjoys genuine legitimacy has no reason to 
keep its opinion surveys classified. Nor does it need to prohibit indepen- 
dent polling. 

It may appear unscientific to assert, when systematic polling data is 
unavailable, that a regime, institution, policy, or political agenda is pri- 
vately unpopular. But the scientific ethos demands only that we gather 
the best data available and interpret our evidence in the light of sound 
theory. It does not require us to ignore problems on which data are 
relatively scarce or imperfect. The fact that the obtainable evidence on 
Eastern Europe was less precise than, say, data on the average class 
size in West European schools was no reason to ignore the realities of 
communism. In any case, for reasons already noted, the unavailability 
of good opinion data was itself an important sign of preference falsifica- 
tion. Just as it was significant to Sherlock Holmes that the dog did not 
bark, it was politically significant that, unlike West Germany, East Ger- 
many prohibited independent polling. 

In contexts where preference falsification is rampant, then, we often 
have little choice but to employ whatever data can be found, even very 
inexact data. Whether interpreting the past or exploring future possibili- 
ties, we may have to pay attention to the scattered perceptions of observ- 
ers who seem well informed about happenings behind the public stage. 
Impressionistic accounts do not provide the precise number of people 
who despise the status quo, but at least they point to the existence of 
widespread discontent.! After repression eases or disappears, of course, 
the relevant information is likely to improve. Since 1989 we have gained 
access to many secret surveys conducted, over the years, for the benefit 
of Eastern Europe’s communist regimes. 

Social predictions based on perceptions of preference falsification may 
suffer, it deserves mention, from a problem absent from historical expla- 
nation. Predictions interact with the phenomena they predict. However 
accurate its reading of social undercurrents, a report that society is about 
to erupt may become self-fulfilling; or, by provoking the government to 
take precautionary measures, it may become self-negating. Such effects 
are not specific, however, to contexts where people are afraid to express 
themselves truthfully. Any social observation may affect what is being 
observed.!^ An economist who predicts a rise in unemployment may con- 
tribute to a recession that would not have occurred had he kept quiet. 
And reports of a candidate's invincibility may scare off her most qualified 
opponents, thus compounding her advantage. 


B A similar point is developed by Bermeo (1992, pp. 184—87). 
* For an illuminating discussion, see Carr (1962, pp. 90-91). 
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MEASURING PREFERENCE FALSIFICATION 


To suggest that the concept of preference falsification can improve our 
predictive and explanatory capabilities is not to say, then, that it can be 
incorporated into social analysis risklessly. A further problem is that we 
lack a sufficiently developed set of scientific techniques for identifying 
and quantifying preference falsification. The latter problem does not nec- 
essarily point, I hasten to note, to a flaw in the foregoing argument. 
Techniques for forming new databases rarely get developed until new 
theories establish their usefulness (Lakatos 1978). Methods for quantify- 
ing temperature were devised only after physicists crafted theories featur- 
ing temperature scales. Techniques for measuring the velocity of money 
emerged only after the concept became commonplace in economic texts. 

When a theory precedes the measurement techniques needed to verify 
or use it, it will generally be harder to test in historical contexts than in 
contemporary ones. Data on the velocity of coinage in 14th-century Ana- 
tolia are not as reliable as information on the modern velocity of the 
Japanese yen. This is reason for caution in Ottoman economic research, 
however, not a cause for spurning the concept of monetary velocity. 
Similarly, one can acknowledge the difficulties of measuring discrepan- 
cies between private and public opinion in the past, especially the distant 
past, without declaring the concept of preference falsification useless. 
The fact that no scientific opinion surveys were conducted during the 
French Revolution does not mean that it is pointless to introduce the 
concept of public opinion into research on 18th-century France. 

There have been attempts, in fact, to identify cases of preference falsi- 
fication in the distant past. For example, medievalists have developed a 
technique for determining concealed messages in old philosophical texts. 
It is based on a simple principle: when an experienced writer expresses 
a view at odds with public opinion, one has reason to believe that he is 
expressing himself truthfully; but when he conveys a view in line with 
public opinion, one cannot rule out the possibility that he was trying 
to avoid punishment, especially if the view contradicts what he wrote 
elsewhere. Medieval philosophers wrote at a time when challenges to 
widely held beliefs often brought swift retribution. Under the circum- 
stances, they made it a practice to present their most original and poten- 
tially most controversial thoughts "between the lines" for the exclusive 
benefit of other independent thinkers. As Leo Strauss (1952) and others 
have documented, in the depths of a treatise an able writer would surrep- 
titiously contradict an orthodox tenet that he had defended in many 
conspicuous passages, with an eye toward exposing his dissent to culti- 
vated readers likely to be sympathetic, while simultaneously hiding it 
from unsophisticated readers likely to be offended. Careful readings of 
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the works of Farabi (Alpharabius), Maimonides, Ibn Khaldun, Hobbes, 
Spinoza, and other towering philosophers suggest that they tended to 
express their heretical thoughts in relatively inconspicuous passages, and 
in deliberately ambiguous terms, probably to escape persecution. 

Reading between the lines is not an infallible technique. But to reject 
it for this reason alone would be like denying emergency aid to a wounded 
sailor at sea on the grounds that he could get better treatment from a 
fully equipped hospital on shore. The value of any datum is contingent 
on what else is available. In any case, to presume that past writers 
had neither incentives nor a capacity to hide their true thoughts would 
contradict certain basic facts of human nature. Moreover, it could lead 
to serious historical misinterpretations. 

The point remains that in historical contexts we rarely have access to 
ideal data. If future historians are to have better data on our own age, 
we must make systematic efforts to collect data that distinguish between 
private and public opinion. In the meantime, such data may help us 
improve our predictive capacities with regard to social stability and insta- 
bility. In particular, they may contribute to the identification of societies 
that are prime candidates for political upheaval. 

The essential tasks consist of qualitative field research and quantitative 
surveys. Field research would be performed by scholars trained in the 
anthropological techniques of “thick description”—establishing rapport 
with a community, selecting informants, keeping a diary, and so on. 
Living for awhile in the community under investigation, they would try 
to win the community’s trust in order to gain exposure to the perceptions, 
ideas, resentments, aspirations, and ambitions that its members tend to 
keep private. The research would thus capture differences between the 
community’s life on stage and its life off stage. The political scientist 
James Scott (1985, 1990) has shown how this can be done through his 
own fieldwork in Malaysia. He has documented that poor peasants delib- 
erately and routinely mislead their landlords and government officials 
about their knowledge, aspirations, and resentments. 

As for quantitative surveys, certain techniques that contribute to pre- 
dicting and explaining revolutions have already been developed. I shall 
discuss two, beginning with one of the many tests developed by the 
Allensbach Institute under the leadership of its founding director, Elisa- 
beth Noelle-Neumann. A representative Allensbach technique is the 
“two-stage train test” (Noelle-Neumann [1980] 1984, pp. 16—22). In 1972 
this test was used to measure the incentives to take public positions for 
and against Ostpolitik, Chancellor Willy Brandt’s attempt to come to 
terms with communist Eastern Europe. In the first stage of the test, a 
sample of individuals were presented with a sketch showing two people 
in conversation, one making a statement favorable to Ostpolitik and 
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the other an unfavorable statement. Each respondent was then asked 
individually to state his or her own opinion. In the second stage of the 
test, both those in favor of Ostpolitik and those against it were invited 
to imagine being at the start of a five-hour train ride. Half of each group 
heard that they would have a pro-Brandt compartment mate, the other 
half that their compartment mate would be anti-Brandt. Each inter- 
viewee was then asked: “Would you like to enter into a conversation 
with this person so as to get to know his or her point of view more 
closely, or wouldn’t you think it worth your while?” The goal, of course, 
was to measure the perceived social pressures. People do not like to think 
of themselves as cowards, so if asked about their fears directly they may 
seek to hide them. The train test gets at the fears indirectly, and it allows 
the quantification of opposing pressures. 

Of the survey sample, 50% of those favorable to Brandt’s policy, as 
against 35% of those unfavorable, indicated a preference for entering 
into a conversation. Correspondingly, “would not think it worthwhile” 
was the answer given by 42% of the favorable group, as against 56% of 
the unfavorable group. At the time of the survey, the Brandt camp ap- 
peared larger than the anti-Brandt camp. The survey results suggest 
that, to a degree, the perception reflected the fact that pro-Ostpolitik 
citizens were relatively more willing to state their positions publicly. 
Evidently, preference falsification was benefiting the cause of Ostpolitik 
by tilting public discourse, and thus public opinion, in its favor. 

Let me turn now to another survey technique, developed, like the train 
test, as a means of predicting an election outcome. In the heat of an 
election campaign social pressures favoring one side or the other may 
give misleading signals as to the outcome of the pending election. The 
induced preference falsification may bias preelection polls, especially if 
politakers are suspected of dangerous partisan sympathies. As a case in 
point, a Washington Post-ABC News poll completed 10 days before the 
Nicaraguan election of 1990 gave the Sandinista presidential candidate, 
Daniel Ortega, a 16—percentage point lead over the candidate of the 
Union Nacional Opositora (UNO), Violeta Chamorro. Other polls gave 
Ortega an even wider lead. Chamorro would go on to win the election 
by 14 points. Vet, taking the projections at face value, many news organi- 
zations had interviewed Sandinista leaders right before the election to 
discuss how they planned to exploit their imminent victory. The only 
polls that turned out to be in the right ballpark were ones conducted by 
organizations linked, in fact or in the popular imagination, to UNO.» 
Foreign news organizations had dismissed the latter polls as partisan. 


55 For evidence, see Miller (1991) and also Schwartz (1992, esp. chaps. 4, 7) 
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Consequently, they were stunned by Chamorro’s victory, much as they 
had been stunned just a few months earlier by the fall of East European 
communism (Uhlig 1990; Ornstein 1990). 

An ingenious experiment run by Katherine Bischoping and Howard 
Schuman (1992) points to the source of confusion. A few weeks before 
the election, Bischoping and Schuman conducted 300 interviews in and 
around Managua, all administered identically except for the type of pen 
used to record responses. In one-third of the interviews the interviewer 
used a pen featuring the red and black colors of the Sandinista Party and 
the inscription “DANIEL PRESIDENTE.” In another one-third the 
interviewer used a pen featuring the blue and white colors of the opposi- 
tion and the inscription "UNO." And in the remaining one-third the 
interviewer used a neutrally colored pen with no lettering. Interviewers 
did not draw attention to their pens or make claims about their own 
political sympathies. Yet, the results show clearly that the pens influ- 
enced the respondents. When the interviewer held a Sandinista pen, the 
respondents voiced support for Ortega by a 26-point margin. Ortega also 
came out ahead in the neutral-pen condition, by 20 points. However, when 
the interviewer held a UNO pen, Chamorro was the winner by 12 points. 

The UNO-pen condition thus came close to predicting the election 
outcome, whereas the Sandinista-pen condition replicated the highly in- 
accurate preelection polls. Remarkably, the neutral-pen condition gener- 
ated a result similar to the Sandinista-pen condition. Bischoping and 
Schuman suggest that after a decade of Sandinista repression a pollster 
lacking partisan identification would have been perceived as a Sandinista 
activist. Insofar as their intuition is correct, we have an explanation for 
why the Washington Post-ABC News poll was so far off the mark. 
Precisely because it was conducted by interviewers striving for a neutral 
image, respondents sympathetic to UNO considered it prudent to keep 
their private preferences concealed. Evidently, only interviewers with 
apparent UNO connections gave UNO sympathizers the courage to re- 
veal the truth. Sandinista sympathizers needed no such assurance, for 
Chamorro was stressing her readiness to tolerate dissent. And in any 
case, widespread preference falsification on the part of UNO sympathiz- 
ers had lowered her perceived chances of winning. 

Like the Allensbach train test, the pen experiment identifies fears and 
sensitivities. It thus alerts one to possible incongruities between public 
and private opinion. Since elections by secret ballot measure private 
opinion, polls undertaken to predict electoral outcomes will yield mis- 
leading forecasts unless the respondents feel comfortable expressing 
themselves honestly. Of course, interpreting a poll designed to overcome 
preference falsification is anything but a mechanical matter. Drawing 
sound inferences from the pen experiment required an understanding of 
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Nicaraguan political realities. An analyst ignorant of Nicaraguan politics 
may well have designated the source of fear as UNO, for it was the UNO 
pen that registered a dramatically different outcome from the neutral 
pen. One needs to know the history of Sandinista rule—the use of infor- 
mants, the persecution of opponents, the biases of the media—to see 
that a pollster trying to appear neutral would probably be perceived as 
pro-Sandinista. So, while clever experiments may provide valuable social 
insights, they are not self-explanatory. Analysts in agreement that an 
experiment points to widespread preference falsification might disagree 
on the character of the falsification. 

For all their ambiguities, experiments like those just discussed have 
uses also in nonelectoral contexts. They can be brought into broader 
studies of social stability and political evolution. They can be used to 
identify possible political upheavals and to explain ones that have already 
occurred. Oddly, contemporary students of political revolution have 
taken little advantage of developments in the field of opinion studies. 
Yet, as I have endeavored to show here and elsewhere (Kuran 1989, 
1991), the dynamics of private and public opinion offer many clues into 
the process of social change. 

Measurement techniques like the ones I have illustrated may be criti- 
cized on the grounds that they yield imprecise readings and that they are 
not standardized. Let me address each point in turn. 

It is true that pen experiments and train tests provide inexact readings 
of private opinion, preference falsification, or perceived social pressures. 
But I am not suggesting otherwise. Because I recognize that the determi- 
nants of political outcomes are imperfectly observable, I am arguing 
merely that techniques exist to provide rough readings of the political 
climate and crude estimates of private opinion. Techniques that yield 
more exact measurements may yet be developed. However, barring the 
invention of an instrument for reading the individual mind, they will 
never attain microscopic precision. In any case, not every domain of 
analysis requires the same precision. Just as the appropriate unit for 
measuring the distance between two stars is not the micron, we do not 
need to know private opinion exactly to uncover the existence of a latent 
revolutionary bandwagon effect. If a variant of the pen experiment had 
been run in East Germany in 1988, and the nature of the interviewer’s 
pen had been found to make a huge difference, the finding would cer- 
tainly have been informative. We would still not have known that the 
Berlin Wall would be breached in a year’s time. But at least we would 
have obtained controlled evidence against the argument that the Soviet 
Bloc was incapable of self-driven change. 

It is also true that I have not offered standardized procedures for 
measuring hidden variables—procedures that can be applied more or less 
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mechanically to every possible situation. The train test was developed for 
a country where people commonly ride the train. It would not be as 
meaningful in a place where few people even lay eyes on trains, except 
in movies. Perhaps standardized tests will someday be developed and 
put into regular use. They will still need to be interpreted, however, in 
the light of their political and social contexts. Inflation figures can be 
compared meaningfully without attention to background conditions. If 
the Mexican inflation rate is double the Turkish rate, we know something 
specific about the respective price movements. But train tests conducted 
in Mexico and Turkey would be meaningful only in the light of informa- 
tion about social and political conditions in the two countries. Identical 
results might signify widespread political fear in one country, customary 
politeness in the other. 


REFUTABILITY OF THE FOREGOING PROPOSITIONS 


It is time to pull together the threads of the foregoing argument. I have 
advanced three propositions. 

PROPOSITION 1.—The ubiquity of preference falsification makes more 
revolutionary surprises inevitable. 

PROPOSITION 2.—Unanticipated regime changes will tend to occur in 
politically repressive countries—ones whose regimes enjoy little genuine 
legitimacy and are sustained by general fear. Politically repressive coun- 
tries can be identified through techniques for detecting instances of wide- 
spread preference falsification. 

PROPOSITION 3.—Obstacles to predicting revolutions preclude neither 
the explanation of particular revolutionary surprises nor the development 
of elaborate retrospective accounts of mass uprisings. 

Each of these propositions makes a refutable claim. The first proposi- 
tion can be debunked simply by constructing a theory that predicts future 
revolutions accurately. Here are some examples of predictions that could 
cast doubt on the claim: 


1. In Egypt, Hosni Mubarak’s regime will be overthrown between 
1995 and 1997. 

2. Brazil and Venezuela will experience mass uprisings around the 
year 2000, whereas Mexico, Colombia, and Ecuador will remain 
stable. 

3. The communist monopoly of power in China will end abruptly 
during the next five years, but North Korea’s communist regime 
will manage to hold onto power for another four decades. 


If successful, such a string of predictions would suggest that preference 
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falsification is not, contrary to what I maintain, an obstacle to foreseeing 
revolutions. 

The second of my three propositions would be discredited if unantici- 
pated political revolutions began to occur primarily in countries where 
political freedoms are widely respected, rather than in politically repres- 
sive countries. Since preference falsification with respect to the incum- 
bent regime is a hallmark of politically repressed countries, we would have 
to conclude that preference falsification is not, after all, the main obstacle 
to prediction. Finally, my third proposition would be refuted if future histo- 
rians began having difficulty explaining unanticipated revolutions. 


STRUCTURE, CHOICE, AND THE PERMANENCE OF OBSTACLES 
TO PERFECT PREDICTION 


Although I have argued that our dismal record at predicting revolutions 
may be improved marginally, some scholars maintain that, armed with 
the right model, we can do very much better. For instance, Jack Gold- 
stone (1993) holds that, despite the impediments to observing private 
opinion, it is possible to identify the “objective conditions” for revolu- 
tion. He bases the claim on a “demographic-structural” model that he 
has used to explain various political instabilities in the early modern 
world, including revolutions and rebellions in England, France, Turkey, 
and China (Goldstone 1991). If he is right and I am wrong, his demo- 
graphic-structural model (or some other model) will begin yielding precise 
predictions. The predictions would have to be genuine, of course; that 
is, they would have to be prospective rather than retrospective. And 
they would have to be accompanied by successful predictions of political 
stability. Future decades should provide sufficiently many new cases for 
impartial observers to evaluate whether his optimism about predicting 
regime changes is warranted. The empirical validation of Goldstone's 
proposition would jeopardize my own first proposition. 

Another thinker who holds that future revolutions can be predicted is 
Randall Collins (in this issue), who bases his claim on a “geopolitical the- 
ory" that he used, in 1980, to predict that the Soviet Union would disinte- 
grate “within 30—50 years." Though Collins himself was “surprised that 
it happened so soon" (which is consistent with my thesis and inconsistent 
with his), he maintains that his theory can continue to provide accurate 
forecasts within “units of about 30—50 years.” This is a testable hypothe- 
sis. If Collins ventures to propose what macropolitical changes will occur 
between 1995 and 2045, future scholars may be invited to judge, perhaps 
in this journal’s sesquicentennial issue, the success of his projections. On 
the basis of arguments I have advanced here and elsewhere, I would 
expect most of the projections to turn out false. Preference falsification 
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is one constraint on predictability in the medium run. Another is that 
the private preferences that feed into public opinion are subject to change 
over time, partly in reaction to shifts in public opinion itself. ` 

It is notable that Collins allows for a range of unpredictability of up 
to half a century. Yet such a range does not flow from the logic of 
geopolitical theory. One has to step out of geopolitics and appeal ulti- 
mately to the pervasiveness of preference falsification to explain why 
short-term geopolitical predictions are bound to be highly unreliable. 
This, I would argue, is a serious shortcoming. The objective of science 
is not only to predict but also to explain. À model that does not explain 
its own limitations is missing something important. 

As I have suggested on other occasions (Kuran 1989, 1991), structural- 
ist theories provide valuable insights into processes of political change. 
Structures do indeed affect political possibilities, partly by helping to 
shape people's incentives to revolt against an established order. Nonethe- 
less, structuralist theories will remain incomplete even as explanatory 
devices until they are linked to a model that can account for poorly 
observed interdependencies among individual political choices. 

Structuralists will answer, perhaps, that political structures do not 
just help shape people's incentives to revolt; they fully determine how 
individuals behave. Putting aside the question of whether there exists 
such a thing as free will, I would point out that the structures that 
constrain individual choices do not have lives of their own. They are the 
possibly unintended products of earlier individual choices. Just as market 
outcomes result from interactions between supply and demand, political 
outcomes result from interactions between social opportunities and indi- 
vidual dispositions. A critical feature of the latter interactions is that 
minor structural variations can make all the difference between contin- 
ued political calm and an explosive growth in political opposition to the 
status quo. 

If we could know exactly how the members of a given society would 
react to any given structural shock, we could foretell the society's political 
future. In practice, however, such knowledge is unobtainable. And an 
important part of the reason is precisely that individuals often conceal 
their political desires and motivations. Might the structuralists explain 
their predictive failures without appealing to considerations of individual 
choice? À possible attempt at rescuing the approach might be to suggest 
that, when many structural changes occur simultaneously, the conse- 
quences will be hard to predict. But one would have to go outside the 
structuralist framework to explain why multiple shocks hinder the task 
of prediction. And sooner or later one will have to come to terms with 
the impossibility of knowing with certainty how individuals will perceive 
the changes and how they will react to them. 
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I do not mean to imply that it is only the structuralist approach that 
exaggerates what is foreseeable. Certain arguments that share this arti- 
cle’s commitment to methodological individualism make the very same 
mistake, albeit for different reasons. An example is the theory of revolu- 
tions developed by Susanne Lohmann (1994), which attributes revolu- 
tions to “informational cascades.” The gist of her argument is that a 
revolutionary bandwagon effect develops as the potential opponents of 
the incumbent regime draw on their observations of others’ political 
choices to make inferences about social conditions and political possibili- 
ties. Lohmann acknowledges that individuals are cognitively limited. 
The “private information” on which people base their political choices 
consists, she says, of a limited number of variables, including “the size 
of the protest movement and its changes over time.” Yet, her entire 
argument rests on the empirically untenable notion that individuals can 
make fine distinctions among the characteristics of demonstrators. As she 
would have it, an East German citizen was able to look out his window 
at a crowd of antiregime demonstrators and estimate rather accurately 
its shares of “moderates” and “extremists.” 

Even more troubling is that Lohmann draws from her model— whose 
strength lies in the insights it provides into the oscillations that may occur 
in opposition size—the inference that demonstrations occur in “predict- 
able ways.” I doubt that anyone, not even a specialist in political revolu- 
tions, can look at a demonstration in the making and state with certainty 
where it will lead. Ultimately, of course, this is an empirical matter. 
Insofar as Lohmann’s model has predictive power, it will doubtless be- 
come a prized instrument of political forecasting. My own expectation is 
that, like all the other theories of revolution considered in this article, 
including my own, Lohmann’s model will derive more of its value from 
explaining revolutions than from predicting them. 
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Macrohistorical predictions are possible, provided both a theory 
and empirical information are available. This article discusses so- 
ciological prediction, using geopolitical theory’s successful predic- 
tion of the breakup of the Soviet Union as an example. Other pre- 
dictions and explanations of the Soviet breakup generally lack 
theoretical validity. The precision of macropolitical predictions is 
limited to a range of decades, but state breakdown and revolution 
occur in a much narrower time period. The transfer of power hap- 
pens in a mass mobilization lasting a few days, thus creating the 
illusion that spontaneous popular will causes macropolitical change 
and masking the structural shifts that make the change possible. 


GEOPOLITICAL THEORY AND THE COLLAPSE 
OF THE SOVIET UNION 


A Personal History of a Theory-Based Prediction 


In 1978 I published a theory (Collins 1978) explaining changes in the 
territorial power of states. Extending conflict theory, I decided to take 
seriously Max Weber’s definition of the state as the monopolization of 
legitimate force upon a territory. Turning this definition into an explana- 
tory theory meant treating everything in it as a variable; the result was 
a theory of the conditions that determine geopolitical rises and falls in 
territorial power, together with the consequences that flow from these 
changes in power. A corollary of the theory is that the legitimacy of rulers 
varies with the external power-prestige of their state; at the extreme, this 
corollary entailed explaining revolution as the loss of legitimacy and of 
control over the means of coercion. The geopolitical theory thus meshed 
with Skocpol’s (1979) state resource breakdown theory of revolution, 
published about the same time; the convergence between the two theories 
seemed to me additional evidence that the model was on the right track. 


! This article was originally presented at the annual meeting of the American Sociolog- 
ical Association, Miami, August 1993. I am indebted to David Waller for advice in 
the preparation of this paper. Direct correspondence to Randall Collins, Department 
of Sociology, University of California, Riverside, California 92521-0419. 
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In 1980, a presidential election year, Ronald Reagan’s major campaign 
issue was the so-called window of vulnerability: the claim that the United 
States had fallen dangerously behind the Soviet Union in nuclear arma- 
ments and needed a massive arms buildup to catch up. The early 1980s 
was the height of the period of nuclear terror, when the anti-nuclear 
arms movement mobilized under the image of “five minutes to mid- 
night.” I decided to apply my geopolitical theory to see what it predicted 
about our current situation. I honestly had no preconception of what the 
results might be. 

The geopolitical theory comprised five principles of causal processes, 
interconnected by a cumulative dynamic. To my surprise, all five of the 
major principles in the theory indicated that the Soviet Union had passed 
the peak of its power and predicted that it would decline. The result was 
not symmetrical; most of these principles predicted that the power of the 
United States would remain relatively stable. Only one principle of the 
five held out the possibility that the United States would also decline, 
since nuclear war fitted within one of the more general categories of 
events by which state power is destroyed. My optimistic assessment was 
that the other four principles would take effect before the fifth and that 
the Soviet Union would disintegrate before a nuclear war could occur. 
The policy implication was that the nuclear arms race could be safely 
scaled back without undermining the relative power position of the 
United States. 

In the spring of 1980, I presented this analysis at several places, includ- 
ing Yale and Columbia. The response was uniformly negative. Russia 
specialists, who attended some of these talks, were usually conservative 
émigrés, whose dominant feelings were hatred and fear of Soviet power. 
Their image was of a terrifyingly powerful Soviet Union, which must be 
combated by an equally powerful United States. This stance is not sur- 
prising from the point of view of Simmelian conflict theory, that an 
external threat brings ideological polarization and a cycle of escalation 
and counterescalation. The response of the liberals was a little more 
surprising. Some members of the nuclear disarmament movement reacted 
with hostility; during one talk, an activist accused me of sounding “just 
like the Joint Chiefs of Staff,” apparently expressing the feeling that 
disarmament had to be justified as a moral crusade, not as an application 
of realpolitik. Perhaps more fundamental was the liberal position that 
the world was facing mutual assured destruction (MAD), based on the 
premise that the United States and Soviet Union were equally powerful 
and equally in need of deescalation. 

Eventually I published the paper under the title “The Future Decline 
of the Russian Empire” in a volume of my collected essays, Weberian 
Sociological Theory (1986). There the prediction rested on the shelf. At 
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any rate, I was not surprised when the strains of the Afghanistan war 
brought the disgrace of the war faction in the Soviet Union, and their 
replacement by a reform movement around Gorbachev, nor when reform 
turned out to be a slippery slope toward disintegration of the empire. 

The incident raises a number of general issues. To what extent is 
sociological prediction possible? How can we differentiate valid predic- 
tion from lucky guesses and from post facto special pleading? How much 
precision is possible in prediction, and does prediction have inherent 
limits? What obstacles prevent us from making predictions on the basis 
of intellectual resources already available, and what are the future pros- 
pects for prediction as a tool of applied sociology? Since a key to assessing 
a theory’s predictive validity is its coherence with a wide-ranging and 
explanatorily integrated body of research, I will review how geopoliti- 
cal theory has developed and how it meshes with the trend toward a 
state-centered and military-resource-oriented model of macropolitical 
change. 


Development of the Geopolitical Theory of State Power 


Geopolitical theory had its origins in the period when a distinctive line 
of conflict theory was first developed in Germany at the turn of the 20th 
century. Ratzenhofer and Gumplowicz stressed the military origins of 
the state; Ratzel’s political geography discussed the propensity of large 
states to expand into continental empires. Weber’s treatment of the devel- 
opment of the state was formulated in this context; for Weber ([1922] 
1968, pp. 901—26), the dynamics of legitimacy as well as the formation of 
ethnic identification and nationalism are connected to military struggles 
among states and to the organizational mode by which varying propor- 
tions of the population are mobilized and equipped for fighting. For 
decades this aspect of Weber's theory lay dormant while emphasis was 
placed upon functionalist and cultural interpretations of Weber. Geopo- 
litical thinking was in bad odor politically, associated with militaristic 
national policies advocated by early thinkers including Mackinder in 
England, Mahan in the United States, and Haushofer in Germany. 
With the revival of conflict theory in the 1960s came the expansion of 
comparative historical research and renewed interest in the autonomous 
dynamics of the state. Geopolitics was rediscovered, separated from par- 
ticularistic formulations, and pursued in a more analytical fashion (for 
overviews of the literature see Enggass [1986] and Hepple [1986]. In 
political science, classic geopolitical theory is generally regarded as fore- 
shadowing the realist school of international relations. Let us consider 
the various contributions to modern sociological geopolitical theory as 
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they enter into the summary model that I constructed in 1978 (Collins 
1978).? The principles are stated in terms of conditions for the expansion 
and contraction of the territorial power of states. 

PRINCIPLE 1.—Size and resource advantage favors territorial expan- 
ston; other things being approximately equal, bigger, more populous, and 
resource-richer states expand militarily at the expense of smaller and 
poorer States. 

This principle is often stated in the literature on victory and defeat 
in war (Liddell-Hart 1970; Andreski 1971; Gilpin 1981; Modelski and 
Thompson 1988; Thompson 1988). Singer (1979) and Singer and Diehl 
(1990) find that the advantage is relatively small; but it is cumulative 
over time, insofar as marginally resource-dominant states add resources 
from their victims, while the latter grow cumulatively weaker.* This 
expansion may occur by direct acquisition and administration of terri- 
tory. Resource-dominant states also expand by peaceful or quasi-peaceful 
means: by demanding that smaller client states contribute supplies or 
troops to joint alliances under central leadership and by adjudicating 
external and sometimes internal relations of weaker states. Through these 
mechanisms, the extent of de facto and often de jure military control 
over territory tends to grow. 

PRINCIPLE 2.—Geopositional or “marchland” advantage favors territo- 
rial expansion; states with enemies on fewer fronts expand at the expense 
of states with enemtes on more borders. 

Here geography enters in two ways: natural barriers in the form of 
mountains, wide seas, and uninhabitable territories give some states 
(*marchlands") a “back wall” that enables them to concentrate their 
forces in fewer directions. On the other hand, large territories without 
natural barriers can support a multitude of states, especially if these are 
fertile agricultural land capable of supporting large populations. World 


? Collins (1978) is the source for materials below not otherwise cited. The general 
model formulated in that article was based on synthesis of previous geopolitical theory 
literature, together with research using historical atlases covering 3,000 years of the 
Middle East and Europe, plus an independent series covering China. This basis is 
broader than that used by most of the international relations and geopolitical litera- 
ture, which draws its evidence primarily from post-1500 Europe and secondarily from 
the classic phase of Greco-Roman antiquity. 

* In contrast, one limit on much international relations literature is that it is concerned 
with explaining the incidence of war and the conditions for stability or transition in 
the interstate system. The broader issue, however, is to give the conditions determin- 
ing the'changing power of states and especially the power that results from wars. 

* Boulding (1962, pp. 237—39) formally derived cumulative advantage in the case of 
two-person games. 
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historians (most comprehensively, McNeill [1963]) frequently note the 
pattern of marchland conquerors from the periphery of the great popula- 
tion areas. A high proportion of large-scale conquest states began in the 
marchland position; all seven of the unifiers of China following periods 
of multistate fragmentation came from those marchlands in the northern 
regions where population resources were relatively large vis-a-vis other 
marchlands. These cases point up the interplay between marchland and 
resource advantages. If there is an array of potential contenders situated 
in marchland positions, the one that will expand the furthest is the one 
that starts with the best local resource advantage and parlays that combi- 
nation of advantages into a cumulative growth in resources as it expands 
against centrally located enemies. 

PRINCIPLE 3.—-States in ihe middle of a geographical region tend over 
time to fragment into smaller units. 

This principle is an extension of the previous one. One reason that 
marchland states expand is that interior states are blocked, over the 
long run, from cumulative growth in their resource bases. Interior states 
have potential enemies and allies on many fronts; these situations foster 
balance-of-power diplomacy in which a defensive coalition forms against 
any momentarily dominant state (Morgenthau 1948; Gilpin 1981). Con- 
flicts among interior states tend to become stalemated and thereby to eat 
up military resources without productive gain. Since such interior states 
are frequently located in good arable land, they often rank high in mili- 
tary resources; but they are structurally blocked, since their expansion 
possibilities are randomized, whereas only marchland states can enter 
into long-term cumulative expansion. Older comparative historians com- 
monly misinterpreted the causes of this empirical pattern, attributing it 
to the greater vigor of barbarians from the periphery, against the deca- 
dence of advanced civilizations. When geopositional advantages do not 
enter the issue, however, civilized high-resource states invariably win 
over resource-poor “barbarian” or tribal areas. The advantage of the 
periphery is not cultural but structural. 

Further, there is visible in the historical atlases a pattern that goes 
beyond the mere advantage of marchland over center. Over time, in the 
absence of marchland conquest, internal areas tend to fragment into an 
increasing multiplicity of states: this pattern is found in China during 
several interdynastic periods, in Kievan Russia, in the Balkans after the 
decline of the Ottoman and the Austrian empires, and in the fragmenta- 
tion of the medieval Holy Roman Empire into the Kleinstaateret of Ger- 
many and Italy. Fragmentation occurs because interior states become 
militarily weakened, incapable of controlling secessions. Unstable and 
overlapping patterns of conquest and alliance divide administrative au- 
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thority and make the culture of political identification increasingly lo- 
calistic. 

PRINCIPLE 4.—Cumulative processes bring periodic long-term simpli- 
fication, with massive arms races and showdown wars between a few 
contenders. 

Principles 1-3 are cumulative. Big states swallow up the smaller or 
force them into alliances, and marchland states expand into the frag- 
mented middle. The consequence is that over long periods of time (on 
the order of several centuries) the geopolitical situation undergoes drastic 
simplification. 

This simplification may happen in a number of different ways. Histori- 
cally one pattern is the growth of a single marchland conqueror that 
rapidly passes through a phase of accelerating conquest of interior states. 
This pattern is characteristic of geographically simple regions with only 
one major population zone, such as China or Mesopotamia in the period 
when it was an isolated region of agriculture. À second pattern, more 
characteristic of geographically differentiated western Eurasia after 
the diffusion of agricultural populations, is the growth of two rival 
marchland states, expanding into a stalemated central region from oppo- 
site directions. A third variant is simplification into two huge power 
blocks, one of them relatively more peripheral than the other.? 

All of these situations create a period of high geopolitical tension: at 
minimum an intense arms race and diplomatic polarization, often, culmi- 
nating in a showdown war (in the terminology of international relations, 
& hegemonic war; see Gilpin 1981, pp. 186—200). In the first subtype 
mentioned above, the single large state continues its acceleration to effec- 
tive conquest of its region. When there is a showdown between two large 
states or blocs, more possibilities hinge on their conflict. One state may 
destroy the other, opening the way to regional world conquest (Rome vs. 
Carthage in the western Mediterranean, opening the way to the victor's 
easy expansion). À historically common alternative is a stalemate be- 
tween the two contenders, leading to disintegration of both; this disinte- 
gration can happen because of massive material losses on both sides in 


* 'The last is the type of simplification that emerged from the multistate fragmentation 
of medieval Europe. A series of three large empires or coalitions have fought for 
hegemony: the Spanish/Habsburg empire vs. a coalition centered on France, French 
military and diplomatic expansion culminating in the Napoleonic empire; the German- 
centered axis vs. the allied periphery in World War I and World War II. The recur- 
rence of this pattern, with different actors in the roles, suggests structural conditions 
such as those set forth in the cumulative dynamics of principles 1—3, plus randomizing 
factors that determine who plays which roles. In each case the most expansionary 
coalition fell to defeat through military exhaustion. 
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war or through the resource strains of lengthy arms races. In this case a 
bystander state has the opportunity to expand rapidly into the resulting 
power vacuum.* 

COROLLARY 4a.—Showdown wars generate the highest level of fero- 
Ciousness. 

The wars fought at the point where regional world conquest was in 
the balance have been the most ferocious in terms of massacres of entire 
armies including captives and extermination of civilian populations. The 
rise in the level of deliberate destruction has been noted in the case of 
the Ch'in (first unifier of China after the prolonged Warring States pe- 
riod), the Assyrians (first unifier of Mesopotamia), the Romans in their 
war with Carthage, and the Mongols (first attempted conqueror of the 
entire Eurasian landmass); there are analogues in the drastic escalation 
of civilian casualties in the world wars of the 20th century. Gilpin (1981, 
pp. 200—201) notes the higher intensity of violence during hegemonic 
wars of Europe since the 17th century. Conversely, periods of balance-of- 
power diplomacy in regions of geopolitical fragmentation have usually 
been characterized by codes of honor restricting combat and limiting its 
damages. The mechanism connecting geopolitical conditions with the 
intensity of violence is the high level of emotional and ideological polar- 
ization in situations where drastic structural consequences hinge upon 
the outcome of battle; in contrast, where the fragmented structure of 
power is little affected by particular military outcomes and where 
balance-of-power negotiations lead to frequent switching of alliances, 
emotional polarization is low.’ 

PRINCIPLE 5.—-Overextension brings resource strain and state disinte- 
gration. 

The further that military power is projected from the home base, the 
higher the costs. At a calculable point, most resources are used up in 
meeting these costs; the results are increasing strain on resources at home 


* Wars between the Roman and Persian empires culminating in the early seventh 
century left both exhausted in a power vacuum into which an Arab coalition suddenly 
expanded under the new ideology of Islam. Other cases, from Chinese history, are 
cited in Collins (1978), Exhaustion of Germany, Britain, and France in World War 
II left the world under the dominance of the two marchland states, the United States 
and Russia. A principal discussion in international relations literature (Waltz 1979; 
Gilpin 1981) concerns whether multisided balance-of-power situations or two-sided 
polarization leads to greater stability or to the likelihood of major war. The empirical 
materials cited are inconclusive, in part because of the relatively short time spans 
examined. Over periods of 250 years or more that I have examined in historical 
atlases, the geopolitical situation has typically simplified eventually and culminated 
in showdown war. 

? The second part of this empirical pattern fits the Simmel-Coser principle: crosscut- 
ting ties reduce the intensity of conflict (Coser 1956, pp. 78—80). 
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and vulnerability to military defeat, raising the probability for rapid 
unraveling of military power. 

The principle of overextension in terms of logistical loads has been 
widely noted in the theoretical and empirical literature. Stinchcombe 
(1968, pp. 218-30) and Boulding (1962, pp. 227-76) stated formal models 
for the decrease in military resources deliverable at increasing distances. 
Collins (1978) found that decline in virtually every case of the centralized 
Chinese dynasties was initiated by logistical strain and related defeats on 
distant frontiers. Luttwak (1976) showed the successive reductions in 
military resources accompanying Roman commitments on distant fron- 
tiers. Kennedy (1987) documented the overextension strains in the decline 
of the major European empires from the 15th to the 20th centuries. These 
case studies also show that the negative effects of overextension operate 
much more rapidly than the processes of cumulative growth in resources 
that fueled expansion; empires that reach the overextension point tend 
to lose control over military organization and political authority within 
a few years, resulting in regime downfall or state fragmentation. 

Much (but not all) of the evidence for the overextension dynamic was 
based on historical comparisons among agrarian states; the same is true 
of principles 1—4. To settle the objection that principles based on these 
historical periods would be outdated under conditions of modern military 
and transportation technology, I examined the geopolitical stability of 
modern seaborne empires and the military effectiveness of air power 
(Collins 1981). The logistical costs and vulnerabilities of these technolo- 
gies offset their hypothetical increase in range;? accordingly, the basic 
geopolitical principles have remained valid. 

The preceding is the theoretical base from which I made a prediction 
about the future of Russian state power. (For a schematic description of 
the geopolitical model, see fig. 1.) In the empirical and theoretical litera- 
ture, the principles of resource advantage, marchland advantage, and 
overextension are well documented. There were abundant historical ma- 
terials about showdown wars but no general theoretical formulation. 
The cumulative nature of some of these processes had been noted. The 


* That is to say, modern technology makes possible a large increase in the distance at 
which military force can be projected for short periods of time. Against sustained 
resistance (even of a much lower military resource level), however, logistical costs at 
long distance are determinative, as the United States found in Vietnam during 
1963—75. In the long run of the past 2,000 years, there has been only a modest increase 
in the maximal size of empires and no tendency to increase the frequency of approaches 
to world empires. This fact bolsters the inference that the ratio between transportation 
range and logistical cost has not changed greatly. Logistical constraints on the move- 
ment of effective military power under various historical conditions have been exam- 
ined by Van Creveld (1977, 1991) 
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Fic. 1.—Geopolitical model 


theoretical contribution of Collins (1978) was to sharpen the formulation 
of the fragmentation of the middle (as the converse of the marchland 
advantage) and to connect the entire package of principles as a dynamic 
of mutually reinforcing processes, leading periodically to long-term geo- 
political simplifications and turning points." 


The Connection of Geopolitical Theory with General Theory of State 
Formation and State Breakdown 


Geopolitical theory was for long a minor interest in sociology; its impor- 
tance has risen as the theory of the state has become more central. One 
trend in macrosociology since the 1960s has been emphasis upon the 
external relations among social units. World-system theory (Wallerstein 
1974—89; Chase-Dunn 1989) has focused upon the dynamics among zones 
of the world economy. Since hegemony in the world system is based 


? Formally stated, the five principles may be combined into a single, complex expres- 
sion. Marchland advantage is weighted by the relative resource levels of adjacent 
states; overextension is the fundamental principle for stating the relative vulnerability 
of particular geographical points to states with given resources and logistical loads. 
Showdown wars result from long-term cumulation of resource and geopositional ad- 
vantages and disadvantages. The technical difficulty in investigating this formalism 
is that mathematical and computer simulation methods are straightforward only in 
calculating the geopolitical strength of a single state with arbitrary values for its 
external environment. There is no simple way to model the general pattern of systems 
of multiple states in topological space, (i.e., the variety of possible spatial configura- 
tions that affect the marchland advantage). So far computer simulations have been 
carried out only on simplified versions of geopolitical principles; see Hanneman, Col- 
lins, and Mordt (1995). 
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on mutually reinforcing economic and military dominance, autonomous 
geopolitical conditions need to be inserted in the world-system model to 
account for shifts in hegemony and the rises and falls of states within the 
world system. In another externally oriented approach, Bendix (1967) 
formulated the process of modernization, not as parallel and indigenously 
driven developments, but as a chain of emulation among successive 
“leader” and “follower” states. Bendix’s model includes some Weberian 
inspiration, since the basis of emulation is the power-prestige of states in 
the interstate arena, and this power-prestige may be construed as primar- 
ily geopolitical dominance. Bendix's external starting point for internal 
state changes was adopted and extended by Skocpol (1979) in her theory 
of revolutions initiated by military costs. 

By the 1980s, there was a full-scale movement for “bringing the state 
back in” (Evans, Rueschemeyer, and Skocpol 1985). The agenda was to 
formulate a theory of the autonomous dynamics of the state, which can 
of course interact with economic, cultural, and other dynamics but is not 
reducible to them. The general issue may be conceived of as formulating 
the dynamics that determine state growth and state decline. Each of these 
directions of change contains subdimensions. States grow intensively (in 
their internal organizational size and capacity of control) and extensively 
(in territory); they go into crisis or break down in a number of ways 
(again, organizational breakdown and loss of extractive capability on one 
hand; as well as territorial contraction and disintegration on the other). 
The theory of revolutions is the topic that has received the most attention. 
We should keep in mind that revolution is one segment of the continuum 
of state breakdown, and breakdown in turn is the obverse of the more 
general question of state formation. Viewed in overarching perspective, 
what we are concerned with are the conditions that move states in various 
directions along these continua. 

Tilly (1990) provides a recent summary of the upward pathways of 
state formation. The core of the state is its military organization, together 
with the administrative apparatus for extracting economic resources to 
support it. Once this apparatus was in existence, it could be used for 
other purposes as well (including economic regulation and infrastructure, 
welfare, and cultural dissemination); this part of state organization be- 
came relatively large in most instances only very recently, building upon 
the core of organization servicing the military. Throughout most of his- 
tory, the state’s expenses were primarily its current military forces plus 
debts incurred from previous warfare (Mann 1986, pp. 416—46). The 
“military revolution” of 1500—1800 (Parker 1988) escalated the size of 
military forces, along with their costs of equipment, their permanence, 
and the centralization of their control. So far we have a military dynamic 
driving the intensive growth of internal state organization over time. 
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Tilly (1990) shows that variations in the forms of state organization 
are explained by conditions affecting the kinds of resources that states can 
draw upon to support this military expansion. Depending upon whether 
concentrated sources of capital (mainly urban-trade economies) or dis- 
persed economic resources (agricultural land) were relatively more avail- 
able within their territories, states followed different trajectories of orga- 
nizational and military growth. At one extreme, rulers rented short-term 
military force in collaboration with capitalists, thereby fostering shared 
power in urban oligarchies and federations and laying down structural 
bases for republics. At the other extreme, extensive landed conquest was 
the route to growth of states dominated by military aristocracies. The 
mixed form where both resource bases were combined, Tilly finds, was 
the pathway to the centralized nation-state, which eventually forced the 
alternative state structures to emulate it because of its superior capacity 
for military mobilization and intensity of administrative control. An im- 
portant variation among state structures is brought out by Downing 
(1993), who analyzes the effects of the military revolution upon democ- 
racy. The collegial structures of power-sharing in medieval states were 
eroded by the rise of centrally provisioned armies; the states most vulner- 
able to this erosion became autocracies, whereas those that most delayed 
the administrative structures of the military revolution developed the 
strongest parliamentary-representative institutions. 


The Mechanisms of State Breakdown 


Schematically, the structure of military resources has been the key to 
the internal forms of state organization. Connecting such resources to 
geopolitical theory are feedback loops between the two spheres. Geopolit- 
ical power is in part the result of internal resource extraction (via princi- 
ple 1); in turn the rise or fall in overall geopolitical position (as the result 
of all five principles) feeds back into the amount of territorial resources 
available and the rate at which those resources are eaten up in war 
preparations and violent destruction (see fig. 2). 

Consider now the negative side of the state-formation continuum. In 
recent decades of research, state-centered models have become prevalent 
in the theory of state breakdown and revolution. A key is the vulnerabili- 
]ty of states and their rulers to crises of resource extraction, relative to 
state costs. Skocpol's (1979) pioneering formulation might be called the 
material economy of the state; the state itself is an economic entity, which 
forms a class interest in its own right. Primary among such interests is 
the state administrative class, whose economic (as well as power and 
prestige) interests favor the expansion of extractive capability. The prin- 
cipal class of opponents is the propertied elite (in agrarian societies, the 
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Fic. 2. —State growth model. Tilly 


landowning nobles), whose interests are in evading extraction from their 
own resources. Insofar as these two classes are intertwined socially and 
politically, under conditions of state budgetary crisis, conflicts break out 
within the elite. These conflicts, together with the financial aspect of the 
crisis itself, which paralyzes or alienates the military forces, culminate 
in full-scale breakdown of the state at the top. This breakdown opens 
the way to revolutionary forces from below.!? 

The outstanding test and theoretical elaboration of the model of state 
breakdown is Goldstone (1991); this work builds lengthy time series of 
empirical indicators of the several aspects of state strain, showing that 
the composite index of pressures for crisis corresponds with historical ups 
and downs of state crisis. In both Skocpol and Goldstone, state break- 
down results from the combination of (a) state fiscal strain, (b) intraelite 
conflict that paralyzes the government, and (c) popular revolt. Skocpol 
stresses military strain as the prime source of state fiscal and administra- 
tive crisis; thecsources of such military strains, further along the causal 
chain, are specified by geopolitical theory. Goldstone adds causal paths to 


10 T leave aside here consideration of the various kinds of revolutionary coalitions and 
countercoalitions, since these are to a large extent outside the realm of the state. In 
this part of her model, Skocpol draws upon Moore (1966) Moore's analysis of the 
varying structural consequences of different types of class relations in capitalist agri- 
culture have been tested on a further range of historical cases by Paige (1975); it 
converges as well with the early formulation of Stinchcombe (1961). Moore revives 
Marxian class analysis of revolutions by shifting the focus from industrial to agricul- 
tural property relations; Skocpol opens another direction by adding a focus upon the 
autonomous dynamics of the state. These lines of theory are not necessarily alterna- 
tives. The state breakdown model is crucial for the initiation of revolution; the actors 
in the conflict and the directions that it takes, especially after the revolution, are 
affected by economic property relations. The relative weight of these vis-à-vis other 
factors remains to be clarified by future research. 
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all three aspects of state crisis, focusing on the ways in which population 
pressures, mediated by prices, inflation, and taxation, affect conditions. 
a—c. Goldstone argues against the Skocpolian emphasis upon military 
sources of state fiscal strain, but the two causal chains are not mutually 
exclusive; in his own model, the key to state breakdown is not population 
pressure per se but the relative overall balance between state obligations 
and state resources (see figs. 3 and 4). In cases where military expendi- 
ture and past military debt are the bulk of the state budget, geopolitical 
strain should generate strong pressures for state breakdown, whether or 
not this is the exclusive source of such pressures. In more extreme cases, 
state breakdown has been precipitated directly from disintegration of the 
military apparatus in war. 

Disputes over the emphasis given to particular parts of the causal chain 
should not obscure the cumulative achievement of this series of studies. 
We have good evidence for “a core model of state breakdown-—fiscal/ 
administrative strain, elite conflict, popular revolt—plus a number of 


H A key comparison is the Meiji Restoration (Goldstone 1991, pp. 404—14), during 
which a period of population stability rather than growth played into state fiscal crisis 
and other aspects of strain; this situation occurred because incomes were fixed in kind 
while cash prices rose with economic expansion. For a more detailed comparison of 
the Skocpol and Goldstone models, see Collins (1993). 
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pathways towards crisis conditions in these factors. Population growth 
can sometimes play a very large role in building up crisis; at other times 
GP conditions have overwhelming effects. In many cases, population 
and geopolitics interact” (Collins 1993, p. 121). For theoretical utility, 
we would not want to narrow the application of the core model to histori- 
cal periods when population growth is a major driving force in the back- 
ground variables. The advance of theory is just such a development of 
a core model, with ancillary models that make it applicable to a variety 
of historical conditions. 

Our understanding of the relation between state breakdown and revo- 
lution theory is now becoming clarified (see fig. 5). As Goldstone shows, 
not all state breakdowns are followed by revolutions in the specific sense 
of wholesale transformation of the ruling elite accompanied by political 
and economic restructuring. More specific theories of revolution (and 
other postbreakdown paths) are needed if we are to understand and 
predict these kinds of consequences. It should be noted that my analysis 
of Soviet decline predicted breakdown; it did not offer a theoretical basis 
for predicting what kind of regime would follow. As of 1994, it remains 
undecided whether the former Soviet Union will indeed undergo revolu- 
tion in the full sense of the term. 


Legitimacy as a Variable Affected by Geopolitical Power-Prestige 


My own version of the tie-in between geopolitical principles and state 
breakdown stresses the mechanism of legitimacy. This is not to slight the 
Skocpol-Goldstone model of administrative crisis through fiscal strain, 
intraelite conflict, and popular dissidence, but to add to them a processual 
dynamic that ties directly into the emotional level of political maneuver- 
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ing. It should be stressed that legitimacy is not something to be viewed 
as an abstract and constant property of the political system. On the 
micro- and mesolevel of social interaction, legitimacy is directly con- 
nected with solidarity and loyalty among political groups and with the 
enthusiasm or acquiescence of the masses; conversely, delegitimation is 
an emotional and cognitive condition that prevails when elite political 
activists are divided and uncertain and when masses move from alienated 
disaffection to acts of opposition. Weber’s legacy has misled us here; so 
much attention has been placed upon the typology of traditional, rational- 
legal, and charismatic legitimacy as a static classification device that the 
processual aspects of legitimation are slighted. 

Legitimacy is a variable on two levels. There is a continuum of popu- 
larity of particular political leaders. There is considerable evidence, from 
opinion polls in modern times and from historical accounts for earlier 
periods, that political leaders’ popularity is most strongly affected by 
periods of military conflict (Ostrum and Simon 1985; Norpoth 1987; 
Bueno de Mesquite, Siverson, and Woller 1992; Gallup polls cited in 
Hanneman, Collins, and Mordt [1995]. On this level, we have evidence 
of the link between the military power-prestige of the state and the legiti- 
macy of its rulers. Militarily successful rulers, favored by geopolitical 
circumstances, make their own legitimacy when they impose their power 
at home, even if they may have started as coercive and illegitimate usurp- 
ers, And war-defeated leaders, however legitimate they may have been, 
run increased risks of being ousted. Furthermore, geopolitical conditions 
determine not only the degree of personal legitimacy of rulers along this 
part of the continuum; extreme geopolitical crises are the prime cause of 
delegitimation of the entire institutional order. Empirically, the contin- 
uum extends from degrees of personal popularity, through legitimation 
or delegitimation of the political structure. This is so at either end of the 
continuum: extremely popular individuals (who would be called charis- 
matic) are able to extend the aura of emotional mobilization to legitimat- 
ing an entirely new kind of state; at the low end, beyond intensely nega- 
tive levels of rulers’ personal popularity comes the delegitimation of the 
entire state." 


7 Although this claim has not been tested systematically, historical evidence would 
seem to support it. It is difficult to cite any instance in which an entire political 
(or religious) order became delegitimated and overturned, while the ruler remained 
personally popular; conversely, there appear to be no instances in which a new institu- 
tional order was instituted by a leader who was very unpopular. The distinction 
between personal and institutional legitimacy appears to operate empirically only in 
the moderate levels of the continuum. This is not to say that intense personal unpopu- 
larity of the ruler is the only pathway to institutional delegitimation (an aspect of 
what we commonly call revolution). In some instances this is true: personal dislike of 
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The argument does not hinge upon the popularity of individual rulers 
per se (although such popularity is a convenient source of evidence for 
the connection between legitimacy and geopolitics). Individuals are 
caught up in larger processes. The swings of interstate power-prestige, 
above all other factors, bring about rapid shifts in the legitimacy of 
rulers. Moreover, a geopolitically induced condition of state administra- 
tive crisis, together with intraelite conflict, tends to bring about the rapid 
alternation of leaders in office; if this reaches a sufficiently high level of 
infighting and chaotic turnover, not only do particular leaders lack re- 
spect, but the very institution of leadership appears ineffectual. It is 
through these channels that macroprocesses of geopolitics become trans- 
lated into the specific events and personalities of situations of state crisis 
and breakdown. 


Geopolitical Theory’s Prediction of the Russian Empire’s Breakdown 


Consider now the specific predictors of the Soviet collapse and how they 
worked out. 

Size and resource advantage had been building up since the expansion 
of the original small state of Muscovy in the 1390s; by the late 1700s 
Russia could field the largest armies in Europe. By the mid-20th century 
this advantage was reversed; Russia and its allies became outweighed by 
their enemies in total population by a ratio of 3.5:1 and in total economic 
resources by 4.6:1. In troop numbers, the two blocks were much closer: 
Russian enemies led by 1.7:1 in active troops and by only 1.1:1 when 
reserves are included. Thus the Soviet bloc was 3.5 times as heavily 
mobilized, in the ratio of troops to population base, as its enemies. Corre- 
spondingly, the Soviet Union spent a disproportionate amount on its 
military budget (as much as 2096 of the GNP), at the expense of civilian 
expenditure. It was this strain that Gorbachev addressed early in his 
period of reform, from 1985 onward announcing and to some extent 
implementing plans to scale back military forces and convert to civilian 
production (Becker 1986, 1987; Bernstein 1989; Gelman 1989). 

The marchland advantage and fragmentation of the interior had 


the religion and the sexual morality of King Charles I was a prelude to the English 
revolution of 1640; swings in the personal popularity of Gorbachev were part of the 
dynamic of delegitimation of the Soviet regime. On the other hand, victims of revolu- 
tion like Louis XVI in France and Nicholas II in Russia were not especially hated, 
although they were not popular figures (Stone 1979, p. 335). In all these cases, the 
halo of regime crisis accelerated personal unpopularity. 

5 Data here and in the following are from Collins (1986), Facts om File (1984—91), 
and Keesings Record of World Events (1984—91) unless otherwise specified. 
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worked to Russia’s advantage during its period of expansion. Moscovy 
originally expanded from the “back wall” of the sparsely populated 
northern forest zone into the fragmented states of the central Russian 
planes and the disintegration of the Mongol empire. The fragmentation 
of the interior state of Poland, attacked from three sides, brought Russia 
to a stable frontier in Europe, until the defeat of the German central 
power in World War II in another multifront war allowed further expan- 
sion of Russian territorial control in the form of its satellite empire of 
Eastern Europe. Russian expansion into Siberia in the 1600s had taken 
place against sparse tribal populations; in south and central Asia and the 
Caucasus, expansion went on into the late 1800s against petty states left 
by the disintegration of a succession of empires based in Anatolia or Iran. 
These geopolitical conditions were reversed to an increasing degree after 
1900 (i.e., the negative feedback loops in fig. 1 were now becoming 
predominant over tbe positive loops). Expansion to the Far East brought 
Russia up against Japan and defeat in the war of 1904—5 (thereby setting 
off an abortive revolution at home); with the reconsolidation of a Chinese 
state after 1949, fighting again took place against China in 1969 (follow- 
ing battles in 1929 and 1945), and heavy troop placements were maintained 
on these borders. In the south and west, the former buffer zones of small 
states were eaten up, and Russian troops were maintained in forward posi- 
tions directly confronting the forces of the NATO alliance. By the 1950s, 
the Russian empire defended a land frontier of 58,000 kilometers. 

My prediction was that the coincidence of crises on several frontiers 
at once would precipitate the unraveling of the empire. The logic is 
similar to that which Perrow (1984) refers to as “normal accidents" in 
complex organizational systems; in such structures, local breakdowns 
that can be remedied in isolation ramify into a systemwide crisis when 
they occur simultaneously. Such events occur on a probabilistic basis, 
increasing with the number of components. Russia had faced a series of 
uprisings in its Eastern European satellites (in 1953, 1956, and 1968), 
which it put down with the aid of loyal Warsaw Pact troops. But the 
ability to command loyalty depends upon perceptions of overall coercive 
capability, and thus is subject to a “tipping phenomenon" (Schelling 
1962, pp. 51-118) when an atmosphere of crisis makes sanctions for 
noncompliance seem unlikely. My projection was that the interaction 
of geopositional disadvantage with overextension and with enemy local 
resource advantage would bring a combination of failures in far-flung 
regions (such as military interventions to prop up client states like Af- 
ghanistan) and would eventually reach a tipping point. '* 


M “Thus it is highly likely that, once a first round of serious crises caused the loss of 
Eastern Europe or other distant territory, there would be set in motion cumulative 
processes of internal weakening, culminating in the eventual loss of the next tier of 
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What happened in fact was stalemate and growing domestic disgrun- 
tlement over the Afghanistan intervention begun in 1979, leading up to 
the withdrawal of Soviet troops beginning in 1988. The military- 
expansionist regime that prevailed up to the time of Brezhnev’s death in 
1982 and his successors Andropov and Chernenko was replaced in 1985 
by a reform faction under Gorbachev (a former Andropov protégé). Na- 
tionalist agitation within the Soviet Union began immediately, from 1986 
onward. In the outer periphery of Caucasian and central Asian republics 
(including Uzbekistan, adjacent to the Afghanistan guerilla war) intereth- 
nic violence broke out in 1988 and 1989. Meanwhile, mobilization of 
dissidence in the west suddenly went unchecked. Dissidence based on 
trade union organization had developed in Poland in 1980 and had been 
repressed by martial law late in that year, following the previous pattern 
of rebellion and defeat in the East European satellites. In the context of 
the unfolding geopolitical crisis, however, in 1988 officials of the Baltic 
republics of the Soviet Union backed proposals for complete autonomy. 
In Poland the Solidarity union strikes led to reform concessions in 1988 
and to free elections in June 1989; the victorious Solidarity candidates 
were invited by the Communist regime to form a coalition government in 
August. Simultaneously in Hungary, a split within the ruling Communist 
Party transformed the unified autocracy into shared rule in June 1989. 

Ethnic population movements across borders were initiated under Gor- 
bachev in the policy of allowing Jewish emigration to Israel; beginning 
with small numbers in 1986, this emigration accelerated to 20,000 in 
1988 and 60,000 in 1989. The era of openness let loose pressures for 
ethnic migrations all across the Soviet bloc. Within the Russian Federa- 
tion itself, people dislocated during the Stalin years now sought to return 
to ethnic homelands. In 1987 Hungary began to grant asylum to ethnic 
Hungarians fleeing Romania, resulting in Romania temporarily sealing 
the border then opening it under pressure in 1989. In the same year 
Turkey sealed its border with Bulgaria to stem the flow of some 300,000 
Bulgarians into Turkey. These developments encouraged a similar move- 
ment for exit visas by East Germans through Hungary to Western Europe 
in the late summer and fall of 1989. It was this movement that proved 
to be the tipping point; when Czechoslovakian borders, under pressure 
of mass movement agitation, were reopened on November 1, 1989, the 
flood of refugees turned into open regime opposition that mounted an 
attack on the symbolic border, the Berlin Wall. 

In the two weeks of November 9—24, 1989, confrontations with regime 
forces in East Germany and Czechoslovakia suddenly resulted in conces- 


ethnically distinct conquest. the Baltic states, the Ukraine, the Caucasus, and the 
central-Asian Moslem territories” (Collins 1986, p. 203). 
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sions, as Gorbachev refused to commit Soviet Warsaw Pact forces to 
controlling dissidents, in effect overruling the use of repressive force. The 
mutual threat that held together discipline within the Eastern European 
armed forces now disintegrated; its disappearance was rapidly followed 
in two months by uprisings and transfers of power all across the Eastern 
European block. These events at the outermost periphery of satellites 
accelerated the disintegration of the next tier of the Russian empire. In 
March 1991 Gorbachev's plans for liberalization of the Soviet Union into 
a looser federation were upstaged by the withdrawal of six of the repub- 
lics on the westernmost peripheries (the Baltic republics plus Moldavia, 
Armenia, and Georgia). Following the breakdown of authority in August 
1991 with the failed coup attempt of the anti-Gorbachev faction, the 
entire Soviet Union formally disintegrated. The pattern, as predicted, 
was a coincidence of crises on multiple fronts, interacting and accelerat- 
ing past a tipping point into a generalized breakdown of territorial au- 
thority. 

Showdown through massive arms races and wars and an aimosphere 
of military ferociousness were in evidence since midcentury. The world 
geopolitical situation had been simplifying drastically during the 20th 
century. The Nazi empire and its opposing coalition marked one ap- 
proach to all-out confrontation of opposing blocks; the Soviet/NATO 
confrontation absorbed and divided the resources of the defeated party. 
In this light, the nuclear arms race, with its potential for the most massive 
destruction of civilian population in world history, does not appear such 
an anomaly. It fits the pattern of the highest level of military ferocious- 
ness, which is associated with showdown wars when cumulation of geo- 
political resources reaches the point of maximal simplification and polar- 
ization. This part of geopolitical theory also supported the prediction of 
Russian power loss, although it left two subpaths: (1) mutual resource 
exhaustion through arms race or (2) open war." 

The historical outcome was that Gorbachev’s reform movement, soon 
after taking office, began to unilaterally reduce nuclear armaments and 
negotiated bilateral reductions following Gorbachev's 1987 summit meet- 
ing with President Reagan. From the point of view of geopolitical predic- 
tion, resource exhaustion by showdown confrontation had set in. The 
nuclear arms race had accelerated in costs drastically during the early 
1980s. The proximal cause was the arms buildup in the United States 
under the Reagan administration. From the point of view of conflict 


IS A third subpath, victory by one state leading to world domination, was ruled out 
because nuclear war would cause extreme resource destruction (Office of Technology 
Assessment 1979). In addition, principles 1—3 and 5 indicated that Russia would not 
be the victor in a war with the entire enemy coalition. 
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theory, this escalation in the emotional tone of confrontation followed 
from a series of reciprocal threats between the United States and Soviet 
Union since the late 1940s. At some point the mutual escalation must 
result either in nuclear war or in exhaustion and deescalation. Nuclear 
armaments costs combined with Russia’s other military expenses to cause 
the resource crisis of the 1980s that brought the Gorbachev faction to 
power. Gorbachev acquired his initial public charisma by reversing the 
nuclear escalation; in the period 1986—88 he had enormous prestige, espe- 
cially in Western Europe, on the basis of this policy. This popularity of 
Gorbachev in turn first broadcast his image as a liberalizing reformer, 
and his travels abroad on behalf of deescalation encouraged Eastern 
European dissidents. 

Here too we find an interaction among the several processes. The 
threat of immediate use of nuclear weapons by NATO was a policy 
adopted to countervail the threat of Warsaw Pact forces close to the 
population centers of Western Europe; in return, the Soviet rationale for 
maintaining those forces in Eastern Europe was to deter a nuclear strike. 
At the same time, the presence of Warsaw Pact forces served to bolster 
satellite regimes. Hence the commencement of nuclear disarmament car- 
ried the expectation of troop withdrawals, and this expectation in turn 
undermined the mutually monitoring coercive coalitions that constituted 
the authority of the satellite regimes. 

Overextension had plagued Russia's geopolitical position in east Asia 
since the beginning of the 20th century. In the west, the acquisition of 
the satellite empire after 1945 added overextension in another direction, 
as did intervention in Afghanistan on the central Asian frontier. There 
are two aspects of overextension: (a) logistical costs that eat up increasing 
proportions of military resources in transportation and (b) ideological or 
cultural resistance that manifests itself in ethnic hostility. The logistical 
overextension involved a combination of distant military commitments: 
the Soviet Union's frontier itself; the additional effort to build world 
naval power, which was at its height in the early 1980s with the creation 
of a massive carrier fleet for Pacific, Arctic and North Atlantic, and 
Black Sea and Mediterranean ports; plus military aid transported to allies 
in Cuba, Vietnam, the Middle East, and Africa. 

The second aspect of overextension results because far-flung conquest 
results in multiethnic empires. In a wide range of historical instances 
(Collins 1978) ethnic hostility to foreign rule was mobilized increasingly 
when an empire controlled two or more layers of ethnically distinct terri- 
tories beyond the home ethnic heartland (its inner zone of relative ethnic 
homogeneity). In this respect, Russian overextension approached highly 
dangerous levels in the period after 1945. In the satellite zone of Eastern 
Europe, Soviet troops upheld power in territories two and three ethnic 
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layers distant from the Russian homeland. In Afghanistan and in the 
Caucasus, where Russian troops were stationed against Turkish and Ira- 
nian forces, force was again projected beyond a tier of non-Russian ethnic 
territories. The dissidence mobilized in these regions, both in the period 
1953—68 and with greater effect in the breakup of 1988—91, drew primar- 
ily upon ethnic identities and hostility to locally stationed Russian per- 
sonnel. 

I will discuss later the extent to which ethnic identifications were re- 
sponsible for the Soviet breakdown. Here I want to stress the point 
that ethnic hostility is differentially mobilized and occurs first and most 
intensely in regions that are geopolitically vulnerable to breakaway. The 
outer tier of the Russian empire, the satellite states, were less strongly 
integrated organizationally; national government structures were left in 
place along with local-language dominance. Movements mobilized to 
take advantage of Russian geopolitical weakness undercut local Commu- 
nist authorities oriented toward the Russian alliance; consequently, satel- 
lite breakaways tended toward regime revolutions. Within the Soviet 
Union itself, the movements that led to formal breakup were more easily 
mobilized because the component republics were already organized as 
nominally sovereign ethnic groups (Waller 1992). This organization re- 
sulted from the Russian empire and its successor, the Soviet Union, being 
multiethnic conquest states. Multiple ethnicities were embodied in the 
structure during both its growing and its declining phases; thus ethnicity 
cannot be considered a primary cause of the Soviet breakdown but is, 
rather, the organizational medium through which geopolitical overexten- 
sion worked itself out. 

State breakdown and the accelerating legitimacy crists unfolded along 
the lines of geopolitical theory. The cumulation of geopolitical strains 
brought the Soviet Union in the mid-1980s to the point of state fiscal 
crisis. Political breakdown was first manifested in intraelite conflict. The 
power-prestige of the military-expansion faction was reduced by its fail- 
ure to keep up with U.S. armaments and by its debacle in Afghanistan. 
The Gorbachev reform faction came to power and became embroiled in 
conflicts with the faction based in the Soviet military-industrial complex. 
This split is structurally analogous to the elite factionation depicted in 
the Skocpol-Goldstone model: a faction concerned with state fiscal health 
(pure state-class interest) versus a faction of “aristocrats” whose material 
property is upheld by the state and who shunt the burden of extraction 
onto other classes. Gorbachev threatened to cut back subsidies to the 
military-industrial sector, hitherto the strongest part of the Soviet econ- 
omy. The result was the equivalent of an aristocratic “tax revolt,” as 
the military-industrial sector sabotaged economic reforms in the direction 
of conversion to a civilian economy. As a further result, the reform period 
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became one of worsening economic crisis. Gorbachev was in the unenvi- 
able transitional position along the slippery slope of reform under incipi- 
ent breakdown conditions, analogous to the Necker ministry in France in 
the 1780s. The worsening geopolitical, economic, and political situations 
reinforced one another. Gorbachev’s reform faction was unable to muster 
resources to bolster its own power. Ultimately, the continuing intraelite 
conflict, coming to a head in the attempted coup by the military-industrial 
faction in 1991, broke apart state authority and opened the way to revolu- 
tion in a fashion paralleling the aristocratic revolt that precipitated the 
downfall of the French monarchy in 1789.16 

The third component of the state breakdown model is the mobilization 
of oppositional class forces from below (popular revolt). The greatest 
variability in the general theory is at this level. In place of peasant re- 
volts, which fit this slot when the model is applied to agrarian-capitalist 
societies, we find a combination of dissidents centered initially on the 
nominally ethnic organizations in the peripheral republics, joined at the 
height of disturbance by the educated populace in the main urban centers 
(Bessinger 1990; Sedaitis and Butterfield 1991; Roeder 1991). Here again 
there was a cumulation and acceleration of the conditions of breakdown 
and dissident movement mobilization. 

Gorbachev’s faction, in its efforts to create support in the intraelite 
conflict against the military-industrial faction, carried out a series of polit- 
ical liberalizations. Their early maneuverings attempted to undercut.the 
power of officials from the Brezhnev era by attacking state bureaucracy 
and the Communist Party itself through calls for self-management and 
accelerated economic development. The idea of perestroika, introduced 
in April 1986, can be interpreted as an effort to broaden the base of 
Gorbachev's support for redirecting state activities from military mobili- 
zation to economic development. Political dissidents were released from 
prison or freed from internal exile in 1986 and 1987; popular assemblies 
were developed to undercut existing Communist Party organization. A 
series of reforms in the electoral process, beginning in 1988, created open- 
ings in the union republics, culminating in the first openly elected USSR 
Congress of People’s Deputies in 1989. The growth of these alternative 
structures— what Trotsky in his theory of revolution called “dual sover- 
eignty"— provided an organizational base upon which the legitimacy of 


16 This is not to say there were no other sources of intraelite conflict going back before 
the period of geopolitical crisis in the 1980s. As noted below (in the section "Capitalism 
versus Socialism"), issues of economic inefficiency and market-oriented reforms also 
split the Communist elite; but comparisons among China, the Soviet Union, and 
Eastern Europe indicate these economic issues cannot have been the key to the Soviet 
empire’s breakdown. 
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the entire institutional order could be called into question. Initially, the 
mass mobilization encouraged by Gorbachev served to make him into a 
charismatic figure—the speechmaker amidst the admiring crowds— 
shifting legitimacy onto him personally. But personal legitimacy is a two- 
edged sword, especially in a situation of volatile and shifting resource 
bases. With the deepening of structural crisis and Gorbachev’s failure in 
intraelite conflict, he was suddenly delegitimated; in turn, his personal 
fall delegitimated the entire regime. 


THE ISSUE OF PREDICTION IN SOCIOLOGY 
What Counts as a Valid Prediction? 


Can successful historical predictions be made? Obviously they can. But 
there is a difference between a sociological prediction and a guess or 
wishful thinking. A valid prediction requires two things. First, there 
must be a theory that gives the conditions under which various things 
happen or do not happen (i.e., a model that culminates in if-then state- 
ments). This standard of theory is more stringent than what sociologists 
generally mean by the term. It is not a category scheme, nor a meta- 
theory, nor even a process model that lacks observable if-then conse- 
quences. Second, there must also be empirical information about the 
starting points, the conditions at the beginning of the if-then statement. 
My prediction of the Soviet collapse was based on both the principles of 
geopolitical theory and empirical data about the condition of the Soviet 
Union and its enemies as of the 1970s. 

A good deal of confusion in the debate over whether prediction is 
possible has come from failure to distinguish the two components. In the 
absence of a theory, prediction is merely empirical extrapolation. This 
does not give very much vision if the extrapolation is short-term, when 
all that one is doing is extending a process already under way without 
knowing what causes it to change direction. Long-run empirical extrapo- 
lation can be notoriously unreliable. Much of the prediction that sociolo- 
gists do is of this sort. For instance, we hear statements that by the 
middle of the 21st century more than half of American children will be 
minorities. In the absence of a theory of what determines ethnic identi- 
ties, this sort of prediction is questionable, for it assumes that there will 
be no ethnic assimilation nor change in the social categories of ethnicity. 
'The most famous failure in sociological prediction was made in 1940 by 
demographers who, lacking any theory that could have encompassed a 
baby boom, extrapolated trends and made population projections that 
turned out 100 million short. 

Theoretical principles plus empirical data are necessary for prediction 
in which we can have some confidence, prediction that is more than a 
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guess. This implies that the theory must also be validated. The validity 
of a macrosociological theory is never an all-or-nothing matter; in dealing 
with complex processual models, with feedbacks among both internal 
processes and external relations among such units as states, there is never 
a simple and clear-cut statistical acceptance or rejection of an overall 
model. That is not to say that particular components of the model cannot 
be falsified by data; but resisting falsification in piecemeal analysis is not 
the primary way in which the plausibility of a macrodynamic model is 
built up. The success of my Russian empire prediction adds to our assess- 
ment of its validity, but if the theory had no other basis than this case 
our confidence in its further applicability would remain rather tentative. 
Overall coherence among all the sources of evidence is central for our 
judgments of validity, and that coherence is displayed to the degree that 
the theoretical statements summarizing various cases can be made logi- 
cally consistent with one another. The coherence among geopolitical the- 
ory, the military resource theory of state formation, and state breakdown 
theory is a source of mutual validation for all. In the foregoing review 
of these models, I have cited a body of research, some of which was done 
since the time I put forward in 1980 the geopolitical prediction of Soviet 
collapse. Research and theory development along these lines contin- 
ues at present. For validating the overall model, and thereby show- 
ing that the basis for prediction was systematic rather than ad hoc, 
the time at which such research is done is irrelevant. In this sense, 
the ongoing cumulation of macropolitical theory continues to build 
up (or conceivably may undermine) the validity of the geopolitical predic- 
tion. 

From this point of view, let us consider some of the other predictions 
and after-the-fact explanations of the collapse of the Soviet empire." 

Ethnic revolt.—The most notable prediction with which I was familiar 
in 1980 was made by d’Encausse (1979). Her prediction was based on 
an empirical extrapolation. D’Encausse calculated population trends for 
Russians and other ethnicities of the Soviet Union and concluded that the 
empire would disintegrate in the 21st century as non-Russian nationalities 
became the majority. Was this a valid basis for prediction? Can we 
extract a theoretical principle from d’Encausse’s use of ethnic population 
trends? D’Encausse’s prediction implies that sheer size of ethnic groups 
determines relative political strength and implicitly that multiethnic 
states tend toward rebellion and disintegration. What is missing Is a 
broader theory of the conditions under which ethnic groups assimilate, 
remain distinct, or for that matter fragment into still smaller subethnici- 


17 See Collins and Waller (1992) and Gaddis (1992) for more extensive review of 
theories that mispredicted the Soviet collapse. 
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ties. But trends in ethnic boundaries are highly variable, and the major 
determinant seems to be geopolitical (Collins and Waller 1994). That is, 
when the core state is geopolitically strong, the prestige of its dominant 
ethnic group is high and it becomes the target for ethnic assimilation; it 
is when geopolitical disintegration is already under way that ethnic sepa- 
ratist movements are mobilized as vehicles for the decentralization of 
power. The conclusion follows that, in the absence of the package of 
geopolitical conditions, predictions of relative ethnic population size 
would not have been a valid prediction of Soviet collapse. 1° 

It is important not to raise these issues merely in the spirit of determin- 
ing who should get credit for making the right prediction. Prediction is 
not a one-shot deal, picking out the lucky hits from a series of misses; it 
is useful only if we know that we have a reliable instrument, a tool we 
can use repeatedly and in various circumstances. It is a crucial question, 
for instance, for the situation of Eastern Europe and Central Asia in 
the 1990s, and doubtless of the 21st century, whether ethnic population 
size alone drives state dissolution or whether overall geopolitical condi- 
tions determine the direction of ethnic assimilation or disassimilation. 
Only on the basis of a good general theory can we offer predictive in- 
sight. ? 

In this spirit, let us consider the post facto claims that have been made 
after the 1989—90 revolutions and especially after the summer of 1991. 
Most of these theories fall into two categories: (a) oppressive states like 
the Soviet regimes were bound to be thrown off by their people, and (b) 
centralized (and a fortiori socialist) organization of the economy inevita- 
bly loses out in competition with the higher productivity of free market 
capitalism. Leave aside the fact that virtually everyone before the late 
1980s, including most social scientists, regarded Soviet socialist regimes 
as essentially permanent. How do the two popular retrospective claims 
stand up as theories? 

Overthrow of oppression.— Theory a is clearly wrong. It is a battle cry 
of exultation at the moment when the statues were toppling. But the 
oppressiveness of a state has been a poor predictor of its vulnerability to 
popular revolution, in the absence of state breakdown at the top and 


18 Applied to the United States, d'Encausse's model would imply that the United 
States too, with its increasing disparity in ethnic birthrates, is heading toward disinte- 
gration along ethnic lines. Geopolitical theory, applied to the current conditions that 
predict high power-prestige for the United States in the middle-range future, predicts 
no such ethnic disintegration will occur. 

19 For the same kind of reasons, the prediction of downfall made by the Soviet dissi- 
dent Andrei Amalrik (1970) must be taken as an ad hoc claim, since it was not based 
on principles of widely valid applicability. 
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conditions for resource mobilization from below (see evidence cited in 
Tilly [1978] and Skocpol [1979]. 

Capitalism versus socialism.— Theory b should make us wary, since 
it is obviously a form of ideological gloating; but it has a certain plausibil- 
ity, even for geopolitical theory, since if it is correct it would heavily 
influence the relative resource levels feeding into the military power of 
various states (1.e., it would be a noncumulative aspect of principle 1). 
To guard against post hoc imposition of theory upon a selected case, we 
should consider what general principles are being assumed. One is that 
economic productivity in consumer goods is the prime determinant of 
political revolutions. As a comparative-historical generalization this 
claim is plainly untrue. 

A second weakness is that the theory of capitalism’s productive superi- 
ority to socialism is vague with respect to timing. Its current application 
to the Soviet downturn of the 1980s is narrow and ad hoc; in an earlier 
period (through the 1950s and 1960s, until about 1975), Soviet socialist 
economies underwent more rapid growth than most of their capitalist 
counterparts (Kennedy 1987, pp. 429-31, 490-96). Szelenyi and Szelenyi 
(1994) argue on these grounds that the socialist economies may only have 
been in a medium-run cyclical phase of downturn in the 1980s and that 
the political downfall was due to factors that are fortuitous from the 
point of view of an economically driven theory. There is little to conclude 
from this argument either way, since there is no well-developed body of 
theory of long-term patterns of socialist economic change. Unfortunately, 
the same must be said about long-term patterns of capitalist economies. 
There is considerable evidence of cyclical processes and crises, but there 
are no general principles to indicate when and why capitalist economies 
might be in a cyclical crisis while socialist economies are growing (as in 
the 1930s) or when and why the reverse situation might exist (conceivably 
the case in the 1980s). In the future, social science may improve its 
understanding, and its predictive capabilities, regarding such macroeco- 
nomic patterns. But the balance of the evidence, and the coherence of 
theory development, suggests that even when we understand economic 
cycles better, they will not prove to independently determine state expan- 
sion or state breakdown; at best, they will add additional causal loops 
feeding into the core model of state resource extraction and its strains. 

We also have available a crucial empirical comparison allowing us to 
test the relative merits of geopolitical theory and capitalist productive 
superiority theory: temporal patterns in state power of the Soviet Union 
and China. This evidence tells against the capitalist superiority model of 
state collapse. Li (1993) shows that the vicissitudes of Chinese Commu- 
nist forces in the 20th century are those that follow from geopolitical 
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theory and predicts, on the basis of China’s relative geopolitical advan- 
tages at the turn of the 21st century, that internal revolution is not to be 
expected. In other words, socialism per se does not account for variations 
in state weakness or strength, whereas geopolitical conditions do.”° 

The foregoing does not depend upon denying economic weakness 
within socialism but only whether it is possible in terms of general theory 
to derive from this fact an adequate explanation of the Soviet breakdown. 
There exists a well-developed body of analysis of the inefficiencies of a 
centrally planned economy of state enterprises (Kornai 1992). Moreover, 
as Walder (1994) and Nee and Lian (1994) show, attempting to reform 
such a system by introducing market structures weakens and splits the 
ruling elite by undermining the incentive structure for officials, decreas- 
ing their dependence upon central hierarchic controls, and promoting 
opportunistic seeking of personal economic gain. These processes cannot 
be the prime explanation of communist regime collapse, however; market 
reforms were little developed in the Soviet Union, the linchpin of Com- 
munist control in Eastern Europe, and most advanced in China of the 
1980s, where the state remained strongest. Hungary and Poland, cases 
where extensive market reforms occurred, illustrate the meshing of the 
two kinds of processes. Market reform generated internal pressures for 
political change, but these led to full-scale state revolution only in the 
context of the Soviet Union's geopolitical crisis, which broke down con- 
trol from above. 

It may well be true, as Walder and Nee and Lian argue, that market 
reform will eventually undermine socialism in China. This market reform 
argument implies neither a state breakdown nor a democratic revolution. 
Indeed, insofar as economic growth through market reform further 
strengthens China's geopolitical position, one would expect a strong 
state, even as it evolves into some form of political economy other than 
pure socialism.?! 


? Tt should be noted that Goldstone (1992), applying his state breakdown model with 
emphasis upon the causal chain initiated by population growth, concludes that China 
in the late 20th century is in a prerevolutionary phase. We thus have a direct confron- 
tation between the predictions of geopolitical theory and the population-centered vari- 
ant of state breakdown theory. Future events will give further grounds for assessing 
the validity of these theories. 


?! A variant on the capitalist-superiority model is a stage theory of development, in 
which all other kinds of economies eventually give way to capitalism. Such theorizing 
may well be guided by the ideological euphoria of the period of anticommunist revolt. 
Empirically, there is as yet no clear evidence that a transition from socialism to 
capitalism is under way. As of the mid-1990s, it is not clear that many of the former 
Soviet bloc states are becoming full-fledged market capitalist economies; it is possible 
that hybrid or other forms will prevail, perhaps for long periods of time A predomi- 
nant form deriving from the disintegration of socialism seems to be industrial enter- 
prise feudalism (Burawoy and Krotov 1992). The development of a well-supported 
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Personality.—Another factor retrospectively put forward to account 
for the Soviet overthrow is the influence of individual personalities. The 
underlying argument is an antitheoretical one: unique characters such as 
Gorbachev, springing up unpredictably, can make crucial turning points 
in world history. This line of analysis is easily disposed of. Such world- 
historical personalities do not appear at random; they have the possibility 
of world-historical significance only if they are structurally located in a 
position where their actions have major consequences. Such positions 
exist only when there are highly centralized structures of power and when 
power coalitions around that point are fragmented and in flux. In short, 
the conditions for the emergence of socially significant personalities are 
those formulated in state breakdown theory and its cognates in the theo- 
ries of state formation and social movement mobilization. The sociologi- 
cal way to put the question is to ask for the conditions for the rise and 
fall of individual charisma. 

The Gorbachev reform movement gives a particularly clear example 
of how charisma is dependent upon surrounding social dynamics. Gorba- 
chev was an obscure figure, connected through Andropov with the secret 
police, until he became Communist Party chief in 1985. It was when he 
embarked upon the reform path, in response to structural crisis, that he 
became a charismatic figure; we can trace this new public personality to 
the mass meetings and tours that surrounded him with emotional fervor 
and made him an emblem for liberalizing (and peaceful) hopes.”? This 
halo of charisma began to crumble as the crowds he had mobilized went 
beyond him and the coercive power of his regime was undermined, leav- 
ing him representing a weakening state authority. Great personalities rise 
and fall. The more general sociological lesson is to attend to the condi- 
tions under which we can expect such personalities to brighten and dim. 

Ideology.—' The Soviet collapse is sometimes cited as an instance of 
the overriding role of ideology. The downfall is variously attributed to 
the irrepressible idea of ethnic nationalism, the spreading ideas of free- 
dom, or the idea of the capitalist market (more specifically, its consum- 
erist ethic). There is no reason to doubt the existence of these beliefs. 
The questions are, Did they determine the Soviet transition? and Does 
ideology provide a basis for prediction generally, or for concluding that 
prediction is impossible? 


theory of economic transitions still has a long way to go; in its absence, we have little 
to rely on here for systematic predictions. 

22 Thus Gorbachev’s visit to China in May 1989, in an effort to reduce geopolitical 
confrontation, was the catalyst for the mass demonstration at Tiananmen Square. 
The failure of that uprising shows that individual charisma alone is insufficient to 
produce structural change in the absence of the factors listed in state breakdown 
theory (see Li 1993). 
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In the case of ethnic ideologies, structural conditions for this type of 
mobilization have been discussed above. Ethnic nationalism always po- 
tentially exists, but whether it goes in the direction of assimilation to 
larger national units (a dominant trend in recent centuries; see Tilly 1993, 
pp. 246—47) or toward local particularism is highly variable. It is tauto- 
logical to conclude that the autonomous strength of ethnic ideology per 
se determines which way it will go. The same can be said about the 
ideological appeals of capitalism. Procapitalist ideology does not have a 
uniform appeal, even on a decade-by-decade basis in the 20th century, 
and there have been a number of reversals in the popularity of pro- 
and anticommunist ideologies. When and where these variations occur 
has not been systematically theorized. If we limit the capitalist ideology 
thesis to the spread of Western consumerist attitudes, it is striking that 
the contemporary ideology among Western intellectuals and mass- 
entertainment culture was, far from celebrating consumerism, a post- 
modernist attack upon it. Thus the ideology of the antisocialist dissidents 
was out of phase with the alleged transmitters of ideology in the West. 

More theoretically, the role of ideology in state breakdowns and revolu- 
tions has been addressed by the cumulating body of research that I have 
drawn upon here. Ideologies associated with the directions that revolu- 
tions take have been quite variable, and theoretical explanation has not 
been well developed. Goldstone (1992, pp. 416—48) argues, like Skocpol, 
that ideologies are not a significant part of the explanation of state break- 
downs. (In other words, ideology is à proximal, not a basic, part of the 
causal chain; it comes into play only once intraelite conflict and state 
fiscal crisis are well advanced. Compare the formulation of Moaddel 
[1992].) For Goldstone, ideology is a better predictor of what follows 
once breakdown takes place. Nevertheless, we lack systematic theory of 
what ideology that will be for particular kinds of cases. There is consider- 
able evidence that ideological movements “march backward into the 
future." For instance, the major outburst of class conflict in the early 
industrial revolution in England was mobilized under a reactionary ideol- 
ogy of workers attempting to turn back the clock to artisan production 
but succeeded only in laying the basis for the regulation of factory produc- 
tion (Calhoun 1982). 

My Russian empire prediction included the theoretical argument that 
ideology follows geopolitics. For the parts of the Soviet Union that fell 
within the geopolitical orbit of nearby Islamic states, I proposed that the 
spread of Islam would be the vehicle for revolt. The prestige of an ideol- 
ogy rises and falls with the state power of its most visible adherents; 
thus the success of the Iranian revolution under Islamic fundamentalist 
auspices led to the rapid upsurge of Islamic fundamentalism in adjacent 
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areas, including Afghanistan. For the bulk of the Soviet Union, I sug- 
gested that state breakdown and regime transition might well occur under 
the ideology of a dissident form of Communism. This turned out to 
be how it got started (Gorbachev’s reform Communism), but I did not 
anticipate that the breakdown would rapidly turn in a procapitalist direc- 
tion. Here I might have made better use of the general principle that 
ideologies, like rulers, are delegitimated by falls in the power-prestige of 
the regime that carries them. Just as defeat in World War I undermined 
the ideological prestige of the capitalist modernizers who controlled the 
Russian government and set the stage for a rebound into anticapitalist 
ideology, the geopolitically based failure of the Soviet Union (and the 
continuing downward slope of power-prestige for Gorbachev’s reform 
Communists) led to a rebound to anticommunist and procapitalist ide- 
ology.” 

State breakdowns thus would tend to bring about shifts from one of a 
pair of ideological rivals to another. Since ideologies are not usually lim- 
ited to a pair of alternatives, the generality of this principle does not go 
far. We need better theorizing of the conditions that produce ideologies 
and elevate one or another of them to prominence.” Ideology can no 
doubt be incorporated into a general, predictive theory of state break- 
downs, but instead of making it a free-floating unmoved mover, we need 
to establish the conditions for its variants and the place they hold in the 
causal chain. 

In sum, the rival explanations of Soviet breakdown reviewed here 
have been ad hoc. They do not rest on general principles consistent with 
explanation across a broad range of cases. Geopolitical theory, in con- 
trast, has been based on comparative data from the outset. Geopolitical 


2 The ideological prestige of capitalism throughout its existence may thus be con- 
nected with its geopolitical associations as much as its economic performance. It is 
consistent with this argument that the ideology of capitalism spread around the world 
in conjunction with British and then U.S. geopolitical strength and came under attack 
at just the times and places where geopolitical control weakened. The issue demands 
more systematic investigation. 

^ Wuthnow's (1989) systematic comparisons of which European states adopted or 
rejected Protestantism, the Enlightenment, and the 19th-century socialist movements 
provides perhaps our most advanced model here. Wuthnow's state-centered theory 
bears a kinship to the Skocpol-Goldstone-Tilly model of state resource extraction. A 
central process behind major new ideological movements is the emergence of new 
economic and organizational resources that strengthen the state sector. When this 
happens in conjunction with a stalemate between state actors and the property- 
controlling conservatives (a variant on the Skocpol model), opportunity is opened up 
for a third faction of cultural entrepreneurs; their success depends upon the degree of 
stalemate between the two branches of the intraelite conflict, together with the extent 
of expansion of new material and organizational means of cultural production. 
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theory of state change is still far from having a high level of refinement 
or of having gone through stringent empirical testing. Nevertheless, it 
makes roughly accurate predictions and explanations. It meshes well 
with the major lines of theory and research on the development of the 
state and on state breakdowns and revolutions. The details of how the 
Soviet breakdown actually took place are consistent with the processes 
expected from these models. It is reasonable to conclude that geopolitical 
theory is a building block from which further prediction-generating work 
can be mounted (see appendix). 


How Much Predictive Precision Is Possible? 


Current geopolitical theory is not precise. Historical atlases show that 
the conditions that determine geopolitical advantages and disadvantages 
change rather slowly, over periods of hundreds of years (Collins 1978). 
Since the state controls military force over a territory, the relative lineup 
of such resources pays off in much shorter periods, during times of wars 
and related acute periods of resource strains; major wars typically take 
from two to five years, rarely more than 10. This gives us two different 
time orders: the long slow latent buildup or build-down of resources, 
punctuated by war times when such shifts are manifested in overt 
changes in territorial power. The conditions that determine when wars 
actually break out, or correspondingly when wars are avoided, include 
a great many other factors.’ These factors are apparently randomized 
over the long run, however, as we can infer because the long-term direc- 
tion of relative resources eventually leads to corresponding state expan- 
sion or contraction. When we apply geopolitical theory to actual predic- 
tions, then, we are left with some inherent imprecision. From historical 
atlases, I estimated that geopolitical resources give predictability down 
to units of about 30—50 years; within such periods, it is impossible to 
know (from geopolitical information alone) when the crucial military- 
driven crises will occur. From the standpoint of 1980, I predicted that 
the Soviet Union would disintegrate within 30—50 years. Frankly, I was 
surprised that it happened so soon, but it certainly was within the scope 
of my prediction.” 


75 There has been some success in predicting war outbreaks, given the existence of 
particular starting points at which international disputes occur; an empirically success- 
ful model builds upon the relative resources and alliance patterns of the opposing 
states (Bueno de Mesquite and Lalman 1992). 

16 Not every aspect of the Soviet breakdown was included in my geopolitical predic- 
tion It has been pointed out that the transition was relatively bloodless, with pro- 
longed revolutionary fighting only in one instance (Romania). The implication seems 
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Because of factors on this intermediate or mesolevel of causality—for 
instance, because diplomatic alliances that offset any particular strength 
or weakness can always be made—it has sometimes been argued, much 
more sweepingly, that geopolitical resources are inherently incapable of 
generating predictions of state power changes. Mann (1989) argues 
against Kennedy’s (1987) formulation of geopolitical theory, saying that 
any such model is invalid because diplomatic alliances are unpredictable. 
But is it in fact the case that diplomacy is a realm of free-floating choices? 
There has been as yet no systematic confrontation of the literature on 
diplomacy with that of geopolitical theory, but it is reasonable to expect 
that diplomacy follows geopolitics. I propose two hypotheses: 

HYPOTHESIS 1.—Geopolitically strong states impose alliances upon 
weaker states adjacent to their immediate zone of military extension; 
conversely, weak states seek the protection of adjacent strong states or 
give in to the imposition of alliance. 

HYPOTHESIS 2.—Where balance-of-power situations obtain (i.e., in 
zones where multiple states impinge upon each others’ borders), states 
make alliances on the principle of “my enemy’s enemy is my friend.” 
These alliances lead to a geopolitical checkerboard pattern and the frag- 
mented interior region predicted by geopolitical principle 3. These middle 
or interior regions exist only as long as marchland states are not strong; 
when power resources cumulatively build up on the opposite edges of 
such a middle region, alliances shift to bipolar blocs dictated by the 
largest states. Historical cases ranging from the Roman expansion to the 
Soviet and U.S. alliances of the 20th century suggest that, far from 
offsetting geopolitical principles, diplomacy is geopolitics by other 
means. 

There is a third order of time, much shorter than either of the above. 
This is social movement time. At its heart are the two or three days 
during which the state hangs in the balance, the crowds are mobilized 
in the streets, and waves of enthusiasm or fear forge massive social net- 
works, not least of which are the soldiers wavering from one center of 
power to another. Around this microfocus of time when the state power 
transition actually occurs—the revolutionary “days” of popular fame— 
there is a penumbra of semi-intense mobilization, lasting a few weeks. 
This period may be stretched out into months if movement enthusiasm 


to be that this pattern invalidates a theory of revolutionary change, at any rate that 
theory embodied in Marx’s adage “force is the mid-wife of every society pregnant 
with a new order.” Geopolitical and state breakdown theory, however, do not imply 
that every transition 1s violent but only that the accumulation of resource strains based 
on the organized means of violence sets in motion processes that eventuate in regime 
change. 
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diffuses among a series of state power centers, such as the various capitals 
of Eastern Europe in the fall and winter of 1989—90 or the regional 
republics of the Soviet Union from 1990 onward.? 

This microfocus of mobilization time is so emotionally intense and so 
capable of forging symbols that it tends to obscure the other two orders 
of time processes (decade- or century-long shifts in relative state resources 
and the several years of military war strains) that made it possible. It 
was a journalistic cliché, especially in the summer of 1991, to remark 
how amazing it was that change could occur in the Soviet regime so 
rapidly. It would have been sociologically amazing, however, if the 
change in state control had not occurred rapidly. At the core of the state 
(the monopoly of organized military force) is a coercive coalition, en- 
forcers who discipline one another by armed threat. When such a coali- 
tion breaks apart and is replaced by another coalition, it must go through 
a rapid tipping point, since it is extremely dangerous for an individual 
enforcer to stay outside the winning coalition. These tipping points gener- 
ate extreme and contagious emotions, and they give the sense that every- 
thing hinges in the balance, that there is a moment of freedom and choice. 
This is what generates the ideology that revolutions are uncausable and 
unpredictable. 

Nevertheless, the passage rough such tipping points is itself highly 
structured by the two prior orders of time processes that I have discussed. 
Just when this tipping point comes to pass is unpredictable, at least from 
a more macro standpoint, but that such tipping points will occur within 
a larger time frame is predictable when the macro-orders of causality 
have moved beyond a certain degree. 

Nested levels of macro- to microlevel predictton.— What I have been 
considering here is a macro/micro problem. The issue of the different 
orders of causal and predictive precision points up nicely the character 
of the relationship between the macrolevel and microlevel. What we are 
concerned with is a continuum, not a dichotomy. The macrolevel end 
contains those patterns of causal connection that are relatively biggest in 
time and space, while the more microlevel end includes the patterns of 
social organization that can be discerned in successively smaller slices of 
time and space. Thus the relationship between relatively more macro and 


27 These recent cases appear to be part of a more general process of revolt contagion 
in interlinked states; a prime example is the chain of revolts in the spring and summer 
of 1848, spreading from Switzerland, Italy, and France through the German states, 

Austria, and Hungary, then demobilizing during the next year. Another such wave 
of revolts happened in cities throughout Germany and central Europe at the close of 
World War I (Kinder and Hilgemann 1968, pp. 328, 406). A theory of revolt contagion 
has yet to be formulated. 
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FIG. 6.—-Nested macro-micro levels of predictability in state breakdown 


more micro is one of nested levels (see fig. 6). The geopolitical macrolevel 
consists in causal patterns that cover periods of decades up through cen- 
turies, as well as variability in the degree of connectedness among the 
social organizations in different regions of space. Its predictive genéral- 
izations can at best issue in statements about the direction of change in 
geopolitical advantages and disadvantages and point to shifts that take 
place sometime within & range of 30—50 years. 

Nested inside such time periods are moderately large-scale processes 
such as wars and state breakdowns. (Given the imprecision of our vocab- 
ulary for such matters, we might refer to them as lower macro or upper 
meso; they link thousands or millions of mutually unseen actors into 
chains of relationships that may unfold over a period of years.) The 
problem of predictive imprecision on this upper mesolevel applies primar- 
ily to the initiation of a conflict or breakdown, which may be inherently 
random insofar as it depends upon the concatenation of a number of 
smaller crises, as in Perrow’s (1984) “normal accidents.” However, once 
a breakdown process is under way, it displays a great deal of theoretical 
order, in the sense that abstract properties of the unraveling of coercive 
coalitions and their replacement by others are widely, even universally, 
found. Recall, however, that successful prediction requires a combination 
of valid general theory plus empirical knowledge of relevant starting 
points; prediction is often not feasible in the heat of unfolding events, 
because information on these empirical conditions is not available. 

Focusing in still further, we reach the lower mesolevel of movement 
mobilization time and, nested within it, the heady hours of peak collec- 
tive behavior time.’ Implicitly, these lower mesolevel events that we 


28 I refer to this as lower meso, reserving micro for the truly small slices of interaction 
between a few face-to-face actors, down to the ultramicrolevel of conversational and 
emotional or nonverbal rhythms. 
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consider are chosen from a wider selection of similar time periods in 
which routine prevails and apparently nothing worth analyzing happens. 
Once again, the crucial predictive imprecision has to do with the timing 
of when a particular kind of activity in this region in space begins. 
Kuran’s (1995) companion paper in this symposium gives a stronger rea- 
son why the exact timing of these tipping points is socially unpredictable 
by the participants themselves. This reason is a theory of unpredictability 
on the third level of the nested macro—micro continuum, dealing with 
the initiation point for the outbreak of oppositional social movements. 
The misrepresentation of preferences, which is the normal condition of 
persons within a mutually enforced coercive coalition, can itself only 
break down under special conditions (which ultimately derive from the 
nested macrolevel of processes on the state breakdown level). Once the 
tipping point is passed, however, the social movement dynamics and the 
peak periods of collective behavior follow highly structured patterns. 
Crowds, even at the height of emotional enthusiasm, do not behave 
randomly but exhibit considerable social coordination down to the level 
of true micropatterns (McPhail 1991, pp. 158-84). Such tipping points 
may also be characterized as passage through conditions of critical mass; 
this passage occurs under network conditions specified by Marwell and 
Oliver (1993). 

In short, the problem of predictive imprecision occurs at just those 
points where we shift from a larger level of macroanalysis to a different 
level of social interaction nested within it; the nesting within refers us 
directly to a shift in time orders, which is what the imprecision is about. 
This is a way of saying that, from considerations of factors that work 
themselves out over a given stretch of time (e.g., half-centuries), it is 
impossible to predict with any greater precision the onset of processes 
that work themselves out in 3—10 years; the same is true in the relation 
among successively narrower nestings in time. 


Obstacles to Successful Sociological Prediction 


There are a number of reasons why sociologists do not make more good 
predictions. Briefly, these include the failure to distinguish empirical ex- 
trapolation from theory-based prediction and the failure of theorists to 
collect adequate data about empirical starting points from which predic- 
tions may proceed. In addition, there is a considerable variety of compet- 
ing theories in many areas and relatively little focus of attention on which 
lines of theory have the highest level of validation (by the criteria that I 
have discussed above). Moreover, a great deal of metatheoretical discus- 
sion in sociology is concerned not with any particular substantive expla- 
nation but with abstract reasons why substantive explanation (and a 
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fortiori prediction) of human action is impossible and perhaps also im- 
moral. Without entering into lengthy debates over historicism, inter- 
pretivism, and humanism, I would only note that the impossibility of 
prediction is refuted in the present case and that there are numerous other 
areas in sociology where an appropriate focus upon the best-validated 
explanatory theory, together with sufficient information of empirical 
starting points, can yield other successful predictions.? 

The foregoing obstacles to prediction are internal to the community of 
social scientists. There are also external conditions that are especially 
likely to be obstacles to macrosociological prediction of politically signifi- 
cant events. One such influence comes from the political ideologies of the 
surrounding society, in which we are also participants. I have already 
noted that, through most of the 1980s, both liberals and conservatives 
were locked into a stereotyped image of Soviet power. By the late 1980s, 
Gorbachev's liberalizing reforms were well under way, but U.S. newspa- 
pers relegated them to the inside pages. During the 1988 presidential 
campaign, the challenger, Michael Dukakis, ignored foreign policy initia- 
tives toward military deescalation, even though polls showed that Gorba- 
chev was more popular in the United States than any American politi- 
cian. Through the early summer of 1989, only months before the overt 
breakdown began in Eastern Europe, President Bush and his administra- 
tion took the line that the reforms were only a ruse and that continued 
military buildup was necessary (Facts on File World Political Almanac 
1986—89). 

Can we extract a sociological lesson from the behavior of American 
politicians during the late 1980s about the dynamics of ideology? It ap- 
pears that ideologies, forged during previous conflicts, are slow to change 
even when underlying structural conditions change. It is only when there 
is a highly dramatized, overt change in surface relationships that a new 
set of ideological symbols comes to the fore. Before 1989 the dominant 
perspectives worldwide saw the communist states as permanent and pow- 
erful; within a few years, it became equally common belief that they had 
been doomed to failure. Neither view was (or is) based upon well- 
grounded theoretical understanding of the bases of state power. Social 
scientists are capable of contributing to such understanding to the degree 
that they can insulate themselves, at least in a portion of their lives, from 
popular political ideologies. 

That this is difficult to do is illustrated by the case of Paul Kennedy. 
Kennedy published in 1987 a general treatment of rises and declines in 


?? The issue of the inhumanness or immorality of predictions must be discussed else- 
where. In the present case, I feel there was nothing immoral about attempting to 
make a contribution in 1980 to surviving the nuclear arms race. 
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state power, with an application to all the major states of the contempo- 
rary world. Kennedy independently formulated several of the major prin- 
ciples of geopolitical theory that I have listed above, basing his analysis 
upon the principles of resource advantage (1) and overextension (4). Nev- 
ertheless, he missed the application of these principles to the future de- 
cline of Soviet power, because his main concern was the danger of U.S. 
decline, above all as a result of overextension of U.S. military power 
around the globe. The influence of ideological commitment is visible 
here. Kennedy expressed the viewpoint of American liberals, concerned 
to avoid repeating the mistake of the Vietnam war; his theory encom- 
passed this concern under the principle of overextension of military power 
to distant regions, resulting in power decline by attrition of resources. 
Kennedy’s theoretical principles, and the historical comparisons behind 
them, are correct as far as they go; his prediction failed because ideologi- 
cal commitments, which focused his attention on the state that he most 
wished to warn-——his own—while causing him to lose perspective regard- 
ing the one in which geopolitical strains were greatest. 

There are also more routine reasons why we do not develop or make 
use of the predictive power of explanatory sociology. Ordinary discourse 
and the rituals of social interaction tend to reify social institutions, so 
that they appear permanent and immutable. Ethnomethodological inves- 
tigations of everyday reasoning show that social actors prefer to take for 
granted a constant background of normalcy; when some incident forces 
a breach in normal expectations, we try to mend the breach by reimpos- 
ing a normal form upon it as soon as possible. This is one reason why 
ordinary social actors perceive the macrostructures of the world through 
the lens of ideologies, even though these ideologies do little more than 
impose an arbitrary sense of order upon the world. Nevertheless, the 
routine of sociological researchers and theorists is not the same as the 
routine of lay actors; we have built up intellectual resources that enable 
us to piece together coherent and empirically validated models of social 
processes, whose categories need not be the same as those of the taken- 
for-granted categories of everyday life. It is demonstrable that sociologi- 
cal theory may be used for valid predictions that go beyond the “unaided 
eye.” This use of theory makes it possible for sociology to make a distinc- 
tive contribution. 


Future Prospects for Predictive Sociology 


The ability of sociology to make valid predictions is a sign of the maturity 
of the discipline. Valid prediction is not a one-shot enterprise; it rests 
upon the cumulative development of theory and research. Investigating 
promising leads and blind alleys, accumulating data and discovering dis- 
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tinctions and interrelations, grasping complexity and strategically simpli- 
fying core models—all this takes generations. It would be surprising if 
no such progress had been made during the 100 years of sociology’s 
institutional existence, roughly since the founding of the American Jour- 
nal of Sociology, contemporary with the academic and professional orga- 
nization of sociology in both the United States and France. The macrody- 
namics of political change is one of the longest standing research interests 
in sociology; the passion and energy it has attracted over the years has 
given it a core of theory that can provide increasingly good service as 
more refined theory is elaborated in the future. 


APPENDIX 


Further Applicability of Geopolitical and State Breakdown Theory 


To illustrate the general applicability of geopolitical and state breakdown 
theory, consider briefly the assessment of future political stability in two 
trouble spots of the mid-1990s. South Africa has strong geopolitical ad- 
vantages vis-a-vis its neighbors on the African continent (and in relation 
to several tiers of states to the north): it has size and resource advantages 
of the largest population and economy; it occupies the marchland position 
against multifront states; there are no other strong and potentially expan- 
sive states remotely near it; in its present condition there is no danger of 
military overextension, although overextension might become a problem 
many decades in the future if South Africa makes use of its geopolitical 
advantages to establish an empire of client states. The main condition 
until 1994 preventing South Africa from expansion has been the internal 
warfare between black and white populations; in an earlier publication 
(Collins 1978, p. 32) I suggested that when the black majority took politi- 
cal control, South Africa would go into an expansive phase in the follow- 
ing decades. Insofar as external conflict brings solidarity and legitimacy 
follows from interstate power-prestige, the expansion of South African 
military power would favor the successful institutionalization of its re- 
gime. (Note that expansion is not necessarily based on overt conquest; it 
could take a form similar to U.S. foreign power in the post-1945 period: 
leading coalitions of allies and exercising peacekeeping missions.) 

A contrasting case is the geopolitical prediction for the future of the 
former Yugoslav federation and its immediate neighbors. Here mixtures 
of population and economic resources prevent the clear advantage for 
any of these states and state fragments; all are in multifront situations of 
one degree of another. (Hence, historically, they have been unified only 
by large empires based in the more concentrated resource zones to the 
northwest or southeast.) This is the formula for shifting balance-of-power 
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politics; the ethnic checkerboard is the result of many centuries of such 
geopolitical changes. Until such time as the European Community be- 
comes an integrated and expansionary military power, taking client states 
under its wings, one can expect that this region of the Balkans will be 
militarily volatile, with low regime legitimacy. 
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To Explain Political Processes! 
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Analysts of large-scale political processes frequently invoke invari- 
ant models that feature self-contained and self-motivating social 
units. Few actual political processes conform to such models. Revo- 
lutions provide an important example of such reasoning and of 
its pitfalls. Better models rest on plausible ontologies, specify fields 
of variation for the phenomena in question, reconstruct causal 
sequences, and concentrate explanation on links within those se- 
quences. 


Asked to explain particular instances of vigilante violence, social move- 
ments, citizenship, wars, nationalism, or transformation of states, sociol- 
ogists search almost instinctively for general, invariant models of those 
phenomena to which they can assimilate the cases at hand. Reflecting on 
why the disintegration of the Soviet Union and its Warsaw Pact allies so 
surprised Western analysts, sociologists immediately wonder: Into what 
general category of recurrent events should they have put the Eastern 
European experience of the 1980s? Does it belong to revolution, national- 
ism, democratization, political modernization, imperial disintegration, or 
something quite different? Sociologists suppose that if they had recog- 
nized the category when the process began they would have been able 
to predict its outcome. 

S. N. Eisenstadt (1992, p. 21), for example, places the breakdowns of 
communist regimes in parallel with other revolutions: “Are these revolu- 
tions ‘great revolutions’—the English civil war, the American, French, 
Russian, and Chinese revolutions—which in many ways ushered in mo- 
dernity and created the modern political order? Are they likely to lead— 
after a possibly turbulent period of transition—to a relatively stable 
world of modernity, with liberal constitutionalism heralding some kind 
of ‘end of history’? Or do they tell us something of the vicissitudes and 
fragilities of modernity, even of democratic-constitutional regimes?” 
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Eisenstadt replies that some part of each of these questions is true. 
The Eastern European transitions qualify as revolutions, he says, but 
unlike their predecessors they set their faces against, rather than for, 
modernity. In the very process of identifying differences, Eisenstadt rein- 
forces the idea that a useful model of revolution specifies similarities, 
invariant general processes. There he joins the majority of other analysts. 

As Eisenstadt does, moreover, sociologists usually assume that the pro- 
cesses in question occur within self-contained social units—societies, 
states, aggrieved populations, or something of the sort—in a self- 
propelled way. They assume coherent, durable monads rather than con- 
tingent, transitory connections among socially constructed identities. We 
can hardly blame them for it; we veterans taught them to do it in graduate 
school, because that is also what we learned to do in graduate school 
years earlier. We learned and in turn taught a practice of this sort: 
(1) assume a coherent, durable, self-propelling social unit; (2) attribute a 
general condition or process to that unit; (3) invoke or invent an invariant 
model of that condition or process; (4) explain the behavior of the unit 
on the basis of its conformity to that invariant model. 

The most egregious examples of invariant thinking appear in compara- 
tive-historical analyses where nations, states, or societies serve as the 
objects of comparison. Even methodological individualists frequently fol- 
low the same logic, albeit on a smaller scale. They model the necessary/ 
sufficient conditions under which a rational decision maker (or, in other 
versions, the follower of a unitary vision, illusion, or impulse) would 
take steps to create a state, start a war, rebel, secede, vote, join a social 
movement, or carry on some other well-defined political performance. 

Similar reasoning appears frequently in studies of nationalism, democ- 
ratization, the disintegration of empires, social movements, transforma- 
tions of states, wars, revolutions, and other large-scale political phenom- 
ena. In the case of nationalism, available theories range from 
primordialist to constructivist, from realist to subjectivist, but a surpris- 
ing proportion of them claim not to account for the variable degrees or 
qualities of nationalism but to place most or all nationalisms in the same 
box (for convenient surveys, see Anderson 1991; Comaroff and Stern 
1993; Connor 1987; Feschbach 1987; Gellner 1983; Haas 1986; Hobs- 
bawm 1990; Kearney 1991; Lerner 1991; Lowi 1992; Löwy 1989; Segal 
1988; Williams 1989). The study of social movements offers more promis- 
ing recent trends, since a number of scholars have taken to relating 
variation in the organization of movements systematically to differences 
and fluctuations in political opportunity structure (e.g., Duyvendak 1994; 
Giugni and Kriesi 1990; Koopmans 1993; Kriesi 1993; Tarrow 1993). Yet 
even in this area much theorizing has proceeded as if all social movements 
fell into just two internally homogeneous categories: old and new (Cohen 
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1985; Diani 1992; Eyerman and Jamison 1991; Mayer 1991; Melucci 
1985, 1989). 

In analyses of democratization and state formation, similar simplifica- 
tions prevail (for surveys, see Alker 1992; Barkey and Parikh 1991; Brat- 
ton 1989; Caporaso 1989; Dahl 1989; Diamond and Marks 1992; Di 
Palma 1990; Gurr 1988; Gurr, Jaggers, and Moore 1990; Hall and Iken- 
berry 1989; Held 1987; Kirby and Ward 1991; Krasner 1984; Lee 1988; 
Mann 1990; Mitchell 1991; O'Donnell and Schmitter 1986; Poggi 1990; 
Rueschemeyer, Stephens, and Stephens 1992; Schmitter and Karl 1991). 
Most and Starr have long since offered the same kind of complaint about 
studies of war (1983; see also Levy 1989; Starr 1994). In short, invariant 
models concerning self-motivating social units continue to wind like hon- 
eysuckle through the study of large-scale political processes. 

If it is examined closely, the standard practice makes little sense. Co- 
herent, durable, self-propelling social units—monads—occupy a great 
deal of political theory but none of political reality. Ostensible general 
conditions such as revolution, nationalism, or war always turn out to fall 
not at a single point but to stretch along a whole range of positions on 
some intersecting set of continua. The employment of invariant models, 
furthermore, assumes a political world in which whole structures and 
sequences repeat themselves time after time in essentially the same form. 
That would be a convenient world for theorists, but it does not exist. 

Although the assumption of sharply bounded, self-motivating social 
units deserves equal criticism, William H. Sewell, Jr. (1992), Margaret 
Somers (1992), Harrison White (1992), and others have recently criticized 
monadic thinking so effectively that—however much I disagree with 
some of their proposed remedies—lI have little to add to their critiques. 
Let me therefore concentrate here on the assumption of invariant condi- 
tions and processes. The general structure runs like this: 


1. All A's have characteristics X, Y, and Z. 
2. Case a is an A. 
3. Therefore œ has characteristics X, Y, and Z. 


A can translate as “revolution,” "nationalism," “war,” or something 
else, while X, Y, and Z can constitute necessary conditions, sufficient 
conditions, standard sequences, correlates, or consequences. A statement 
in this form can easily reduce to a definition, merely affirming that there 
exists a set of instances sharing properties X, Y, and Z. The statement 
need not reduce to a definition, however, since the argument can readily 
incorporate causal, sequential, or transactional links among the elements. 
The argument does not assert that all instances of A are identical, but it 
does assert that they share essential properties setting them off from all 
cases of non-A; those essential universals mark any such model as invari- 
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ant. Analysts often arrive at this sort of argument through empirical 
comparison of cases a, B, I’, and so on, searching for the cases’ common 
properties that qualify them all as A’s. In the domain of large-scale poli- 
tics, at least, such reasoning so badly describes what actually occurs as 
to hinder sociological analysis. 

“Invariant” does not equal “general.” Laws concerning variation 
sometimes cover a very general range. For an example, consider Boyle’s 
law: at a given temperature the pressure of a certain mass of confined gas 
varies inversely with its volume. Although we have no well-established 
sociological laws with the elegance of Boyle’s formulation, broad and 
robust empirical generalizations concerning variation—for example, that 
over large populations infant mortality declines as literacy rises—abound 
in different realms of social life. I am not challenging the possibility of 
more explicitly causal laws of extremely general scope, just so long as 
they stipulate variation. I am instead challenging the common, if often 
implicit, claim for essential, invariant universals. 

Such claims appear frequently in macrosociology. Take the case of 
revolutions (for helpful reviews, see Berejikian 1992; Boswell 1989; De- 
Fronzo 1991; Dunn 1989; Goodwin and Skocpol 1989; Hobsbawm 1986; 
Keddie 1992; Kimmel 1990; Knight 1992; Outram 1992; Rice 1990; 
Schutz and Slater 1990; Taylor 1984; Wickham-Crowley 1991; Zimmer- 
man 1983). Generations of scholars have pursued the chimera of an in- 
variant general model of revolution. Fixation on invariant models gives 
rise to a common but logically peculiar sociological performance we may 
call “improving the model.” It consists of (1) outlining a widely accepted 
model of phenomenon 4A, (2) identifying an instance of A that fails to fit 
the model in one or more ways, (3) modifying the model so that it now 
accommodates the previously exceptional instance as well as those in- 
stances that already belonged to its domain. Most often the crucial modi- 
fication respecifies a condition postulated as necessary in the model’s 
previous version. Thus improving the model expands the claimed scope 
of the alleged invariance. The procedure is peculiar both because it makes 
implausible allegations of invariance and because it attenuates whatever 
empirical grasp the previous model attained. Yet as a reviewer for profes- 
sional journals I read a half-dozen drafts each year that follow just such 
reasoning. 

Similar reasoning motivates whole books. When Farideh Farhi com- 
pares the Iranian and Nicaraguan revolutions that began in 1979, for 
example, she explicitly sets up the analysis as an extension of Theda 
Skocpol’s States and Social Revolutions on the grounds that Skocpol’s 
book is “perhaps the most comprehensive attempt to bring together the 
new concerns about the role of the state, the structure of peasant commu- 
nities, and the role of international factors in understanding the processes 
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and outcomes of revolutions” (Farhi 1990, p. 5). Her methodological 
declaration runs this way: “The essence of comparative history is to 
maintain the particularity of each case while accepting that each particu- 
larity is shaped by general forces operating at the societal or global level. 
Accordingly, the intention is to expose these forces as they impinge on 
quite specific and unique circumstances in the hope of shedding light on 
historical specificities as well as the changing structures in the larger 
world-historical context that make contemporary revolutions not utterly 
unlike ‘classic’ revolutions but also not totally similar to them” (Farhi 
1990, p. 2). Thus all revolutions share attributes X, Y, and Z, even if 
they differ with respect to a great many other attributes; an effective 
analysis combines specification of universals with enumeration of partic- 
ulars. 

True to the challenge, Farhi works with a checklist drawn directly 
from Skocpol: conditions favoring class coalitions against the regime, 
circumstances promoting the mobilization of those coalitions for revolu- 
tionary action, factors making the state vulnerable to attack, and so on. 
Almost inexorably, this leads her to propose one-for-one substitutes for 
the factors Skocpol emphasized—for example, Farhi offers the connect- 
edness and proximity to power of capital cities as a substitute for Skoc- 
pol’s solidarity of peasant villages. She finally seeks to build a bridge 
from Skocpol’s model to her own by (a) showing how the world develop- 
ment of capitalism has altered class structures since the times of Skocpol’s 
revolutions and (b) attributing more importance to ideology, including 
religious belief, than Skocpol was ready to concede in 1979. 

Such an analysis aims to generalize Skocpol’s model rather than to 
extract from it principles of variation. But it misses the mark: the collaps- 
ing agrarian bureaucracy overburdened by international pressures and 
the autonomous peasant communities aligned against their landlords— 
keystones of Skocpol’s theory-—disappear from view, with their replace- 
ments in Farhi’s analysis by no means members of the same causal cate- 
gories. Thus Farhi draws useful questions from Skocpol, but in pursuit 
of those questions tacitly abandons the effort to generalize an invariant 
model of revolution. Indeed, she has no choice; the model will not, can- 
not, generalize that far. 

Another recent example marks even more precisely the blind alley into 
which the quest for invariant models has led analysts of revolution. In 
their excellent compilation on Third World revolutions, Jack Goldstone, 
Ted Gurr, and Farrokh Moshiri (1991) offer an “analytical framework” 
that continues the quest for invariance. En route, however, they make 
two turns that send them in precisely the opposite direction, toward 
broad and incessant variation. 

In his theoretical introduction, Goldstone singles out a trio of recurrent 
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causes for revolution: “Declining state resources relative to expenses and 
the resources of adversaries, increasing elite alienation and disunity, and 
growing popular grievances and autonomy” (Goldstone et al. 1991, p. 
49). The list echoes Goldstone’s Revolution and Rebellion in the Early 
Modern World, published the same year as the edited volume, but writ- 
ten over many previous years. In that book, Goldstone gives a strong 
tone of breakdown to his most dramatic statements: 


The causes of revolutions and major rebellions operate in ways that seem 
remarkably similar to the forces that build up to cause earthquakes. That 
is, in the years before such a revolution or major rebellion, social pressures 
for change build. Yet the existing social and political structures for some 
time resist change (even though pressures and deformations may be visible). 
Suddenly, however, some response to the mounting pressure—a state 
bankruptcy, a regional rebellion—occurs which weakens that resistance 
(like a block breaking off along the fault). At that point, there is a sudden 
release of the pent-up forces and a crumbling of the old social structures—a 
revolution or major rebellion. More concretely, the Scots and Irish rebel- 
lions in Great Britain in 1637-1641, and the state bankruptcy and calling 
of the Estates General in France in 1789, were themselves responses to the 
mounting social and fiscal pressures in those societies Yet these particular 
events also served to unleash far greater social pressures, which over- 
whelmed these states and led to revolutions. (Goldstone 1991, p. 35) 


Note several features of this statement: its emphasis on sudden collapse 
in response to long-term change, its claims to generality, its insistence on 
uniformity rather than variation. 

In his first contribution to Revolutions of the Late Twentieth Century, 
Goldstone claims continuity in these terms: *In my work on early modern 
revolutions, I identify three conditions whose conjunction led to state 
breakdown: fiscal distress, elite alienation and conflict, and a high poten- 
tial for mobilization of the populace. Although the particular forces that 
create these conditions may be quite different in contemporary societies 
than in earlier ones, I believe these conditions remain central to the 
development of revolutionary crises" (Goldstone 1991, pp. 37—38). Leap- 
ing nimbly past the problem of specifying how an observer would know 
in advance of a revolution's actual occurrence when the three bundles 
of causes were approaching critical mass, Goldstone immediately con- 
cedes that these conditions *may be produced by a variety of forces, 
depending on how they interact with the institutions and structures in 
particular societies" (p. 49). Population pressure, that powerful propel- 
lant of state breakdown in Goldstone's Revolution and Rebellion, now 
fizzles to a force that "may have either positive or negative impact" 
(Goldstone et al. 1991, p. 40). 

Goldstone et al. also propose three general stages of revolution: state 
crisis, the struggle for power, efforts at reconstruction. These stages, 
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however, constitute no verifiable theory; they follow tautologically from 
the book’s definition of revolution as “the forcible overthrow of a govern- 
ment followed by the reconsolidation of authority by new groups, ruling 
through new political (and sometimes social) institutions” (Goldstone et 
al. 1991, p. 37). At the end of the first turn, then, our voyagers have 
little more baggage than the explication of a definition. 

Then they arrive at the second turn: a recognition that post-1945 revo- 
lutions occur in quite different ways from their predecessors because 
geopolitical settings, dominant ideologies, and international intervention 
have changed fundamentally. Indeed, the cases they consider—Vietnam, 
Nicaragua, Iran, Poland, Afghanistan, the Philippines, Cambodia, Zim- 
babwe, South Africa, and Palestine—-amply demonstrate different pat- 
terns from the great revolutions of England, France, Russia, or China. 
“We think now that a state crisis should not be defined as a specific 
objective condition but rather as a situation in which significant numbers 
of elites and popular groups believe that the central authorities are acting 
in ways that are fundamentally ineffective, immoral, or unjust” (Gold- 
stone et al. 1991, pp. 330-31). Thus one of the three general conditions 
(relative decline of state resources) collapses into the other two (elite 
alienation and popular grievances) while injustice, previously invisible, 
squeezes its way into the argument. By this time, the initial promise of 
an invariant general model has vanished. Just as the once-hot search for 
crisp predictors of earthquakes has given way to more general debate 
about the variable operation of plate tectonics (Acton and Gordon 1994; 
Girdler and McConnell 1994), the search for unique, invariant properties 
of revolution has ceded to the conception of a variable field within which 
revolutions occur. 

I have not chosen my example because J think Goldstone et al. are 
obtuse or empirically mistaken. On the contrary, they have drawn correct 
conclusions from their evidence: the conditions for revolution are not 
uniform, but vary from region to region and period to period. The condi- 
tions vary as politics in general varies. Because within a given region 
and period many states share political arrangements, national and inter- 
national, rough similarities and explicable variations appear in the expe- 
riences of connected states with revolution. The search for comparisons 
close at hand therefore advances understanding, while the attempt to 
build transhistorical models of revolution is doomed to eternal failure. 
Goldstone et al. only err in refusing to recognize the general implications 
for method and theory of their own compelling analyses. 

Similar conditions prevail in the study of social movements, national- 
ism, democratization, and a wide variety of other political phenomena, 
as well as in the zones of organizational behavior, crime, or urban struc- 
ture. Over and over sociologists assume coherent, durable, self-propelling 
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social units, attribute general conditions or processes to those units, in- 
voke or invent invariant models of the relevant conditions or processes, 
then explain the unit’s behavior on the basis of its conformity to that 
invariant model. It is time to expunge that intellectual procedure. 

I am making no plea for historical particularism, much less for episte- 
mological relativism or postmodern linguisticism. I am arguing that regu- 
larities in political life are very broad, indeed transhistorical, but do not 
operate in the form of recurrent structures and processes at a large scale. 
They consist of recurrent causes which in different circumstances and 
sequences compound into highly variable but nonetheless explicable 
effects. Students of revolution have imagined they were dealing with 
phenomena like ocean tides, whose regularities they could deduce from 
sufficient knowledge of celestial motion, when they were actually con- 
fronting phenomena like great floods, equally coherent occurrences from 
a causal perspective, but enormously variable in structure, sequence, 
and consequences as a function of terrain, previous precipitation, built 
environment, and human response. 

For hydrologists, a flood is a wave of water that passes through a 
basin; a severe flood is one in which a considerable share of the water 
overflows the basin’s perimeter. For our purposes, the equations hydrolo- 
gists use to compute water flow in floods have three revealing characteris- 
tics: they reduce floods to special cases of water flow within basins rather 
than making them sui generis, their results depend heavily on the hydrol- 
ogist’s delineation of the basin, while estimation of the flood’s parameters 
requires extensive empirical knowledge of that basin. Yet the equations 
embody very general principles, the physics of incompressible fluids in 
open channels (Bras 1990, pp. 478-82). 

Note several implications of the analogy. First, every instance of the 
phenomenon—flood or revolution-—differs from every other one; the test 
of a good theory is therefore not so much to identify similarities among 
instances as to account systematically and parsimoniously for their varia- 
tion. Second, in different combinations, circumstances, and sequences, 
the same causes that produce floods or revolutions also produce a number 
of adjacent phenomena: smoothly flowing rivers and stagnant swamps 
on the one side, coups d’état and guerrilla warfare on the other. Third, 
time, place, and sequence strongly influence how the relevant processes 
unfold; in that sense, they have an inescapably historical character. Fi- 
nally, the events in question are far from self-motivating experiences of 
self-contained structures; they are local manifestations of fluxes extending 
far beyond their own perimeters. Floods and revolutions have no natural 
boundaries; observers draw lines around them for their own analytic 
convenience. In these regards, they resemble a number of other complex 
but lawful phenomena: traffic jams, earthquakes, segmented labor mar- 
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kets, forest fires, and many more. I suppose, indeed, that most interesting 
social phenomena have exactly these characteristics. 

How, then, should we search for the causes of revolutions? Arthur 
Stinchcombe has long since described one version of the explanatory 
program: to identify deep causal analogies across detailed features of 
ostensibly different historical sequences. (The cause of event X is the 
minimum set of antecedents that [1] actually occurred, [2] is generally 
sufficient to produce events of type X, and [3] without which X would 
not have occurred in this setting.) 


Concepts are the things that capture aspects of the facts for a theory; they 
are the lexicon that the grammar of theory turns into general sentences 
about the world. The argument is that the power and fruitfulness of those 
sentences is determined by the realism and exactness of the lexicon of 
concepts, and not by the theoretical grammar. The problem of eliminating 
false sentences by research, the traditional problem of epistemology, is not 
as problematic as the problem of having sentences interesting enough to 
be worth accepting or rejecting. And this is determined by whether or not 
our concepts capture those aspects of reality that enter into powerful and 
fruitful causal sentences. (Stinchcombe 1978, p. 115) 


For this purpose, Stinchcombe recommends ignoring the “epochal theo- 
ries” invoked by a Trotsky or a Tocqueville in favor of the causal reason- 
ing by which these thinkers chain together narratives. That means break- 
ing down big events into causally connected sequences of events, and 
examining each link in the chain. More generally, Stinchcombe advocates 
a shift of attention away from a priori theorizing toward rigorous exami- 
nation and reduction of analogies, step by step within causal sequences 
(Stinchcombe 1978, p. 28). At that level, says Stinchcombe, much of the 
apparent disagreement between a Trotsky and a Tocqueville dissolves. 
Great historical analysts employ far more similar causal accounts than 
their competing epochal pronouncements suggest. 

Stinchcombe stresses epistemology, conditions for the generation of 
knowledge. I am stressing ontology, the nature of that which is to be 
known. But our programs dovetail. If the social world actually fell into 
neatly recurrent structures and processes, then epochal theories, invari- 
ant models, and the testing of deductive hypotheses would become more 
parsimonious and effective means of generating knowledge. Because the 
social world does not conform to that prescription, we need other pro- 
grams on both ontological and epistemological grounds. Our programs 
converge in the historically embedded search for deep causes operating in 
variable combinations, circumstances, and sequences with consequently | 
variable outcomes. Most of the work therefore concerns not the identifi- 
cation of similarities over whole structures and processes but the explana- 
tion of variability among related structures and processes. In studies of 
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revolution, the work entails explaining why and how different sorts of 
social settings produce different varieties of forcible seizures of power 
over states. 

There is hope. Not everyone who analyzes revolutions and related 
phenomena resorts to invariant models. In a wide-ranging synthesis writ- 
ten before the Soviet Union collapsed, David Laitin sketched a promising 
theory of variation in the readiness of different national elites to break 
with Moscow. It argued in part that 


the historical dimension that accounts for distinctions between the national 
movements in the Soviet Union is based upon a single variable—the degree 
to which elites in the peripheral nationalities received most-favored-lord 
status in Russia. The historical data show that in the territories west of 
Moscow, most-favored-lord status was readily granted, even when there 
were no indigenous lords. Lords in the Turkic areas were often given elite 
privileges, but they were not given access to positions of high status by 
right. In intermediate cases like Georgia and Estonia, elite mobility was 
possible but circumscribed. Certain predictions follow from this: (1) in the 
most-favored-lord regions there would be powerful symbolic unity among 
titulars for full independence but a waning of resolve as the conflict of 
interest among two branches of the titular elites begins to manifest itself; 
and (2) in the non-most-favored lord regions, the pressure for independence 
would come more slowly (but once set in motion, there would be unity 
among the titular elites, with only settled minority populations seeking to 
slow the process down). (Laitin 1991, p. 157) 


Laitin simplifies his work by grouping Soviet regions into two categories, 
but he clearly invokes a continuous principle of variation. He does not, 
obviously, provide a complete account of the process by which the Soviet 
Union collapsed, or by which any particular state emerged from the 
collapse. On the contrary, he offers a promising candidate for one of the 
many general principles a properly constructed causal account would 
invoke. 

By his rational choice analysis of conditions for secession, Michael 
Hechter opens another avenue. Hechter argues that secession results from 
the intersection of four partly independent processes: (1) creation of re- 
gions, (2) mobilization for collective action, (3) development of support 
for secessionist programs, (4) acceptance of independence by the previ- 
ously dominant state (Hechter 1992, p. 269). In each case Hechter identi- 
fies conditions affecting the extent of two factors: shared or imposed 
interest in acting to facilitate secession and the capacity to do so. Under 
the heading of support for secession, for example, he proposes (a) low 
regional dependence on the host economy and (b) perception of the host 
state's weakness as major promoters of interest and capacity. 

Hechter employs a model of logical concatenation rather than of se- 
quence or political processes; except in the sense of logical necessity, he 
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neither offers propositions concerning the interaction of his four processes 
nor postulates a dynamic in which identities, connections, interests, and 
capacities alter as a function of struggle or accommodation. Within the 
standard a priori limits of rational choice analysis, nevertheless, 
Hechter’s discussion does provide a framework that lends itself to the 
analysis of choice making in territorial segmentation, civil war, and re- 
gionally based revolution (Berejikian 1992; Connor 1987; Gurr 1993; 
Licklider 1993; Lustick 1993; Strang 1990, 1991). By depicting secession 
as a highly contingent outcome of interacting political processes, Hechter 
breaks sharply with invariant models. 

In an inquiry that deals more explicitly with structure and sequence 
than Hechter’s does, Peter Bearman (1993) looks closely at changing 
relations among gentry in Norfolk, England, during the century before 
the Civil War, which began in 1640. Using the formal techniques of 
network analysis, Bearman shows that a kinship-based regional structure 
of power gave way to one based much more heavily on patron-client 
chains connecting local actors to national centers of power, that gentry 
experiencing blocked or downward mobility clustered together dispropor- 
tionately in patron-client networks forming distinctive, antiregime reli- 
gious identities, and that these shared identities-cum-networks became 
major bases of political mobilization (Bearman 1993; Bearman and 
Deane 1992). At no point does Bearman suggest that blocked mobility, 
patron-client networks, or the other factors he analyzes generally produce 
revolution; he promulgates no invariant model. But he does provide an- 
other illustration of a program that invokes powerful general causes in a 
particular reconstruction of revolutionary processes. 

My own version of that enterprise concentrates on variation within 
Europe over the last five centuries (Tilly 1993). It distinguishes between 
revolutionary situations (moments of deep fragmention in state power) 
and revolutionary outcomes (rapid, forcible, durable transfers of state 
power), and it designates as a full-fledged revolution any extensive combi- 
nation of the two. Chronologies of revolutionary situations in multiple 
regions of Europe demonstrate the great variation and change in revolu- 
tionary processes since 1492. The changes include, for example, an im- 
pressive rise in frequency of “national” revolutionary situations: state- 
fragmenting mobilizations in which at least one party made its claim to 
state power on the grounds that it represented a coherent, culturally 
distinct population that was currently receiving unjust treatment. 

More important, the revolutionary chronologies illustrate—prove 
would be too strong a word—how regionally and temporally variable 
forms of international relations, state power, administrative structure, 
military activity, extraction, and repression shaped the character of Euro- 
pean revolutions, not to mention other forms of political conflict. To the 
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extent that governmental succession depended on warrior-kings recruited 
from intermarrying royal patrilineages, for example, revolutionary situa- 
tions were concentrated at those points when a child or an incompetent 
came to the throne. In regions of intense commercial activity, for another 
example, revolutionary situations commonly took the form of urban resis- 
tance to princely authority. Revolution turns out to be a coherent phe- 
nomenon, but coherent in its variation and in its continuity with nonrevo- 
lutionary politics, not in any repetitious uniformity. Its sequences and 
outcomes turn out to be path, time, and situation dependent, not constant 
from one revolution to the next. 

I do not claim to have been the first to notice this degree of variation; 
in their practical work, as opposed to their introductions and conclusions, 
most students of real revolutions proceed as if they were dealing with 
path-, time-, and situation-dependent phenomena whose individual fea- 
tures—but perhaps not whose totality—can be explained by general po- 
litical principles, given sufficient information about the context. Nor do 
I claim that my own recent work provides all the answers to the big 
questions that students of revolution have been pursuing for centuries. I 
make only three simple claims: (1) The construction of invariant models 
of revolution—which remains a major activity among American sociolo- 
gists—is a waste of time. (2) The poor fit between such models and the 
actual character of revolutions helps account for the slow accumulation 
of knowledge on the subject, a problem about which Rod Aya (1990) and 
James Rule (1989) have recently and properly complained. (3) The same 
conclusions hold for a wide range of social phenomena, including most 
or all large-scale political processes. 

How, then, can we recognize useful alternatives to invariant models 
of political processes? Valid analyses of political processes rest first of all 
on plausible ontologies—representations of what is to be explained in 
terms of a given process’s boundedness, continuity, plasticity, and com- 
plexity (e.g., recognizing that nationalism consists of some actors’ claim 
to act authoritatively on behalf of a coherent and solidary people, a claim 
whose origins, makers, forms, and effects vary enormously over time 
and space). For variant phenomena, valid analyses specify the fields of 
variation within which they fall, which means specifying their relation 
to connected but different phenomena (e.g., delineating the continuum 
along which lie army-to-army interstate war, covert military interven- 
tion, full-scale civil war, guerrilla activities, and terrorism). These valid 
analyses break complex sequences into events, each of which invokes its 
own configuration of causes including the cumulative effects of previous 
events (e.g., separating the conditions under which a cycle of intense 
social movement activity begins or ends from the conditions under which 
one movement or another sees some of its demands realized). Their gen- 
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eral propositions consist of principles of variation for analytically separa- 
ble aspects of the phenomena under examination (e.g., after noticing that 
democracy entails broad, relatively equal citizenship that grants citizens 
substantial collective control over governmental personnel and policies as 
well as significant protection from arbitrary state action, formulating or 
invoking separate theories of breadth, equality, control, and protection). 

Such analyses immediately yield counterfactuals, specifications of what 
else could have happened if the causal configuration had occurred differ- 
ently; thus a valid theory of democratization yields propositions about 
the conditions for authoritarianism and oligarchy. Within limits, such 
analyses of variation also yield contingent predictions. By this I do not 
mean the unconditional predictions of invariant models, in which the 
appearance of sufficient conditions X, Y, and Z invariably produce out- 
come A, but contingent predictions applying phrases such as “insofar 
as” to variable conditions, their interactions, and their outcomes. In 
instances such as Eastern Europe’s struggles of 1989, then, we might 
reasonably hope to specify the fields of variation within which they were 
occurring, then to anticipate the likely outcomes under various still- 
contingent conditions. 

Mine, then, is no counsel of perfection or cry of despair. For, taken 
separately, these methodological injunctions have the same comfortable 
familiarity as invariant models. For all their other weaknesses—vul- 
nerability to spatial autocorrelation, assumptions of boundedness and 
independence of observations, commitments to linearity, and so on— 
standard sampling designs and multivariate statistics actually presume 
some such world. Within these limits, which theories of causality and 
variation analysts should choose remains just as open as before the elimi- 
nation of invariant models. 

Fortunately, we have no obligation to choose right now; we can wait 
for results of a productive rivalry, perhaps even of a synthesis from these 
contentions. For the present, anyone who believes what I have said about 
invariant general models and who cares about the validity of broad politi- 
cal analyses has plenty of work to do. The crucial theoretical and empiri- 
cal work should eventually reduce the likelihood that the next major 
change in world politics will baffle sociologists. 
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What Can Sociological Theories Predict? 


Comment on Collins, Kuran, and Tilly! 


Edgar Kiser 
University of Washington 


It may seem as though the articles by Collins, Kuran, and Tilly take 
very different positions on the possibility of predicting revolutions, rang- 
ing from “it cannot be done” to “it already has been done.” Randall 
Collins argues that macrosociological prediction is possible and provides 
the compelling example of his own successful prediction of the decline of 
the Russian empire. Timur Kuran suggests that making precise predic- 
tions about revolutions is not possible now and may never be possible, 
due to empirical problems with observing preferences and the complexi- 
ties of the aggregation of individuals’ actions in revolutionary situations. 
Charles Tilly claims that we have been unable to make successful predic- 
tions about revolutions because we have been using the wrong kind of 
theory. 

When we explore their arguments in more detail, it becomes clear that 
they agree on some issues and that their arguments only partially overlap 
on others. First, there is agreement among the authors (and among phi- 
losophers of science) on the two things that are required for successful 
prediction: general theoretical models of the relevant causal processes 
and detailed empirical knowledge of initial conditions. Second, since the 
authors focus on different levels of analysis, different time frames, and 
different dependent variables, their arguments are rarely in direct opposi- 
tion. For example, Collins uses a macrosociological model to make pre- 
dictions within broad time frames (30—50 years), whereas Kuran focuses 
on the possibility of using microlevel models and threshold models of 
aggregation processes to make more precise predictions (within one to 
five years). Collins’s claim that prediction within broad time frames is 
possible is not incompatible with Kuran’s assertion that more precise 
prediction is not. Furthermore, the arguments about prediction made by 
Tilly, Collins, and Kuran only partially overlap, because they are not 
talking about the same explananda. Tilly’s arguments apply to all politi- 
cal processes, Kuran focuses only on situations in which preference falsi- 
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fication is present (a subset of political processes), and Collins develops 
a general theory of state power that has implications for the decline of 
empires. I will first address issues raised in broad, macrosociological 
prediction and then turn to the use of microlevel models to make more 
precise predictions. 


MACROSOCIOLOGICAL PREDICTIONS 


Tilly and Collins seem to come to very different conclusions about mak- 
ing successful macrosociological predictions within fairly broad time 
frames. Tilly argues that macrosociologists have not been successful in 
predicting revolutions (or even in explaining them after the fact), because 
they have tried to apply invariant models to different types of revolu- 
tions. He claims that, because revolution is a complex and heterogeneous 
explanandum, it is unlikely that the same set of causal factors will ac- 
count for all revolutions. In an interesting discussion of the similarities 
between revolutions and floods, Tilly argues that instead of invariant 
models of recurrent structures we should attempt to develop general mod- 
els of causal processes (analogous to the physics of incompressible fluids 
in open channels) and use them to explain variations in outcomes re- 
sulting from differences in initial conditions (such as the exact parameters 
of the river or lake and the amount of water added to it). Sociologists 
still have very few general models as precise as the physics of incompress- 
ible fluids in open channels; we have a lot of theoretical work to do. 
Collins’s geopolitical model provides an impressive start in this direc- 
tion. Does his success prove that Tilly’s criticisms of current attempts at 
macrosociological prediction are wrong? Quite the contrary, the success 
of Collins’s prediction supports most of Tilly’s prescriptions, although it 
does suggest that Tilly’s criticisms of current macrosociological theory 
are overstated.’ Collins does not propose an invariant model of all revolu- 
tions but a set of conditionally universal propositions that apply to the 
rise and decline of empires—-and thus to some types of revolutions. Col- 
lins’s article also illustrates Tilly’s points about combining theoretical 
models of causal processes with detailed data about initial conditions to 
explain variations in outcomes. In the earlier article in which the predic- 
tion was made (Collins 1986), he traces the historical development of the 


7 It is doubtful that the general failure to predict revolutions is due to the use of 
invariant models. As Kuran points out, it was not only sociological theorists that 
failed to predict the revolutions of 1989; area specialists and Eastern European politi- 
cal leaders and dissidents were surprised as well. It seems doubtful that most members 
of the latter groups were using invariant models to analyze the Eastern European 
political situation. Even within sociology, many scholars of revolution do not use 
invariant models (some reject all types of general models), and they too were surprised. 
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Russian empire over several centuries, demonstrating how differences in 
historical conditions led to different outcomes—in some situations contin- 
uing expansion of the empire, in other conditions contraction, fragmenta- 
tion, and decline. 


THE MICRO LEVEL AND PRECISE PREDICTIONS 


Both Kuran and Collins recognize that the best macrosociological models 
can offer is prediction within broad time frames; more precise prediction 
(if it can be done) requires microlevel and aggregation models as well. 
What types of models are most appropriate for this part of the explana- 
tion, and can we expect them to yield precise predictions? 

Collins’s geopolitical model illustrates a general tendency of structural- 
ist arguments in sociology to leave the microfoundations of their models 
implicit.* Although Collins does not discuss the microfoundations of his 
macrolevel geopolitical model, he seeems to implicitly assume that actors 
making state policy are rational, self-interested maximizers of some com- 
bination of wealth and power. Taking his first proposition as an example, 
size and resource advantages produce territorial expansion only if poli- 
cymakers in the larger state recognize and take advantage of the situa- 
tion. If policymakers instead consistently act on emotions or internalized 
pacifist values, resource advantages may have little effect on territorial 
expansion. Making the rational choice microfoundations of the geopoliti- 
cal model explicit raises some interesting issues. For example, why would 
rational policymakers systematically overextend themselves beyond the 
point at which the costs of controlling new territory are greater than 
the additional resources it produces (principle 5)? The tendency toward 
overextension is probably a correct empirical generalization, but to ex- 
plain it theoretically requires more attention to the micro level. 

Timur Kuran elaborates on the role of the micro level in revolutions 
from a rational choice perspective. He suggests that, when regimes are 
autocratic or issues are particularly sensitive, people engage in preference 
falsification (expressing public preferences that are contrary to their pri- 
vate preferences), so it is difficult both for people in these regimes and 
scholars studying them to discover the level and the distribution of dis- 
content. The occurrence of revolutions depends on the nature of peoples' 
revolutionary thresholds (the point at which the external cost of joining 
the opposition becomes lower than the psychic cost of preference falsifi- 
cation). The main reason that revolution is so hard to predict is that the 
effects of structural factors vary depending on the nature and distribution 


* Collins's model does discuss the microfoundations of action in the "revolutionary 
days," stressing the role of emotions and symbols. 
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of existing revolutionary thresholds, and revolutionary thresholds are 
imperfectly observable due to widespread preference falsification. 

Kuran argues that although these factors make it almost impossible to 
predict revolutions, they do not hinder our ability to explain them after 
the fact. Although his sharp distinction between prediction and explana- 
tion is useful, Kuran’s argument understates the difficulty of producing 
good explanations. Kuran is correct to note that many scholars have 
developed explanations of revolutions, but some of these explanations 
are mutually exclusive, and there is often little consensus about which is 
right. Moreover, it is more difficult to judge the validity of an explanation 
than the correctness of a prediction, especially if it is an explanation of 
a small number of cases. 

Is Kuran right that it always will be impossible to make more precise 
predictions about revolutions? I think he is right that precise prediction 
requires microlevel models and that the detailed empirical knowledge of 
revolutionary thresholds necessary for predicting revolutions will often 
be difficult to get. Kuran offers some interesting new measurement tech- 
niques as a partial solution to the problem. Let me suggest another poten- 
tial solution. If we cannot get reliable data on the distribution of prefer- 
ences (which is the case for most historical work, even in the absence of 
preference falsification), another alternative would be to make theoreti- 
cally based assumptions about revolutionary thresholds (Hechter and 
Kiser 1994).* To do this would require models of how structural factors 
form and transform individuals’ interests, including not only their level 
of support for the regime but their time horizons and their propensity to 
take risks, as well. With these models, and detailed data on the structural 
factors affecting individuals (which would be much easier to get than 
data on their preferences), we may be able to predict revolutions. Since 
we do not yet have good general models of this sort, I agree with Kuran 
that precise prediction of revolutions is not yet possible. 


CONCLUSION 


What are the prospects for future theories to be able to predict revolution? 
Most of the progress that has been made in our understanding of revolu- 
tion in recent years has been the result of focusing on two things, states 
and individuals. First, macrosociologists like Theda Skocpol (1979), Jack 
Goldstone (1991), and Randall Collins (1986) have explored the political 
determinants of revolution—including factors like fiscal crisis, losses at 
war, and military overextension. These arguments have significantly ad- 


* This strategy would allow us to compare the predictive accuracy of models using 
different microfoundations and thus yielding different predictions. 
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vanced our understanding of the causes of revolution and have even 
produced an important successful prediction. Second, rational choice the- 
orists like Michael Taylor (1988), Siegwart Lindenberg (1989), and Timur 
Kuran (1991) have dramatically improved our understanding of the mi- 
crofoundations of revolutionary action and of the mechanisms of aggre- 
gation. 

The most promising thing about these recent advances is that these 
theories are for the most part not only compatible but complementary. 
Most of the recent macrosociological arguments about revolution are ma- 
terialist versions of structuralism, not at all incompatible with the tradi- 
tional assumptions of instrumental interests in rational choice. The future 
thus looks promising— we may be on the verge of a new generation 
of theories of revolution that will combine macrosociological structural 
arguments with rational choice microfoundations. These types of com- 
posite models could greatly enhance our ability to explain revolutions 
and perhaps even our ability to predict them. 
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Comment on Kuran and Collins 


James S. Coleman 
University of Chicago 


KURAN 


Stimulated by the East European revolutions of the late 1980s, Timur 
Kuran has in several papers addressed a puzzling question: Why was 
everyone, from outside political observers and scholars to citizens in East 
Europe to the leaders of East European states to dissidents in those 
states, taken by surprise? His answer lies in the difference between pri- 
vately held opinions of the citizenry and their publicly expressed opinions 
and in the conditions under which the gap between the two can remain 
wide. The essential condition, in brief, is one in which repression of 
dissent is not only carried out by the regime but is diffused throughout 
the society, so that people in everyday life profess support for the regime 
to friends and neighbors, as a means of self-protection. This widespread 
public expression of support for the regime generates a form of pluralistic 
ignorance, in which, despite widespread private opposition to the regime, 
each feels isolated and fearful, afraid that any expression of dissent may 
be reported to authorities. 

In this article, Kuran extends his ideas by introducing the idea that 
each citizen has a “revolutionary threshold,” based on the costs of ex- 
pressing support for the regime and the costs of expressing opposition to 
the regime. He points to two principal sources of these costs: The costs 
of expressing support are in the psychic distress of living a lie, which 
depends on how strongly opposed one’s private opinion is to the regime. 
On the other side, the costs are the amount of harm one can expect from 
the regime for expressing opposition. 

I find Kuran’s thesis an attractive one; it seems to fit well some of the 
events in some Eastern European societies before and during the 1989 
revolution—some, but not all. For example, the gap between private 
and public opinion is far more descriptive of East Germany in the 1980s 
than it is of Poland during that same period. In Poland, the microstruc- 
ture of society had for some time been freed from the fears of expressing 
opposition to the regime among friends and neighbors. The advent of 
Solidarity in August 1980, following earlier antigovernment demonstra- 
tions in 1968, 1970, and 1976, showed publicly the widespread opposition 
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to the regime. It is incorrect to argue that in Poland the gap between 
private and public opinion, generating pluralistic ignorance about the 
extent of opposition, was an important deterrent to overthrowing the 
regime. 

Yet despite this publicly expressed widespread opposition, the Com- 
munist regime was not overthrown until 1989. Why? The answer, I 
believe, is simple: first, the use of force by the Polish Communist regime 
under General Jaruzelski, in the form of martial law instituted in Decem- 
ber 1980, and second, the fear of a Soviet invasion to restore order and 
prop up the regime. There was extensive debate among Solidarity leaders 
in the early days of the movement about how far they should go. The 
point that always won these disagreements was that they must stop short 
of whatever would bring about intervention by the Soviet military. The 
actions of Solidarity did not stop short of inducing reprisals on the part 
of the Polish government, though they did stop short of inducing Soviet 
intervention. It remains a matter of debate within Poland whether Jaru- 
zelski was a traitor to Polish freedom by instituting martial law or was 
the protector of Polish freedom by forestalling a Soviet military reprisal. 

Kuran’s notion of a revolutionary threshold fits here, but only one of 
his proposed two determinants of the threshold is important, that is the 
cost of expressing opposition to the regime. There was little or no gap 
between private and public opinion and thus little pluralistic ignorance 
about the extent of opposition. 

What, then, brought about the revolt, first evidenced in Poland, and 
then elsewhere, with the most dramatic events occurring in East Ger- 
many? The answer again is simple: removal of the Soviet threat, with 
Gorbachev’s unwillingness to commit Soviet troops to support East Eu- 
ropean Communist governments. This was most clearly evident when 
Gorbachev refused Honecker’s request to use Soviet troops stationed in 
East Germany to block the movement of East Germans to the West. 

It seems, then, that viewed appropriately, the overturn of repressive 
regimes in situations like that of Eastern Europe in the late 1980s is far 
less puzzling and far more predictable than Kuran would have it. That 
is, it is contingently predictable, predictable contingent upon the actions 
of the repressive regime. In this case, Gorbachev declined to continue 
to exercise repressive measures to maintain the East European puppet 
governments. When the threat of repression was removed, the opposition 
overthrew a toothless regime. This is not to say that the private-public 
opinion gap did not play a role in determining the revolutionary thresh- 
olds in some of the societies, such as East Germany, Czechoslovakia, 
and Romania. It does suggest, however, that the principal determinant 
was the presence or absence of the threat of reprisal. 

This, of course, does not explain why Gorbachev refused to commit 
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Soviet forces. This is a different question altogether, with the answers 
to be sought perhaps in internal problems, economic or military, such as 
those confronted by the Soviet Union with the Afghanistan fiasco and 
the economic distress of the 1980s. What this analysis does imply, of 
course, is that in predicting the overthrow of repressive regimes, the 
central element to be predicted is the regime’s relinquishing the use of 
repressive force. I suggest that successful prediction of this will allow 
successful prediction of the overthrow of the regime. 


COLLINS 


Note that it is these actions, that is, Gorbachev’s refusal to commit Soviet 
troops in 1989, that constitute a large part of what Collins attempts to 
predict with his geopolitical theory. He also discusses consequences of 
these actions. He points to Gorbachev’s relaxation on constraints to emi- 
gration of Tews to Israel and (in accord with the thesis I have argued 
above) the response by ethnic minorities within the Soviet Union to this 
relaxation of repression by spontaneous migrations across republic bor- 
ders. Collins's discussion is at its most convincing at this point, showing 
the consequences of relaxation of repression, less so in showing the causes 
of this relaxation. I believe it is here, in predicting the causes of relaxation 
of repression, that theories designed to predict revolutions are weakest. 
The conditions, military and economic, as discussed by Collins, Gold- 
stone, Skocpol, and others, are clearly important in bringing about state 
breakdown. However, the decision to relax repressive measures is made 
by one leader, or at most a few leaders, in repressive regimes. Had 
Andropov been succeeded by someone other than Gorbachev, the East 
European governments and the Soviet Union might have remained intact 
for some time beyond 1989. There is an inherently lower predictability 
of one person's actions given the conditions confronting that person that 
there is of the actions of a number of persons, given the conditions con- 
fronting them. That is to say more generally that governmental actions 
are less predictable than the population's actions. If we know the former, 
then the latter, including ax eruption of opposition, are predictable. 


METHODOLOGICAL INDIVIDUALISM VERSUS HOLISM 


There is one major difference between Kuran's approach to prediction of 
revolutions and that of Collins. Kuran's is an example of methodological 
individualism, while Collins's is an example of methodological holism. 
All the variables that Collins uses in his geopolitical model characterize 
the state or the society as a whole (see, e.g., his fig. 1). There is no 
attempt to characterize, predict, or explain the actions of those who 
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initiate a revolt or those who support the revolutionaries, despite the fact 
that it is their actions that constitute the revolution. 

Kuran’s theory focuses primarily on the orientations of these persons, 
the general population, and potential revolutionaries. There are state- 
level or society-level variables in this theory that are seen to be causes 
of these orientations (the degree of repressiveness of the regime and the 
extent to which the regime has successfully instilled fear of friends and 
neighbors as possible agents of the regime), but the theory moves between 
the level of the society as a whole and the level of individuals whose 
actions can constitute a revolt. Perhaps the most ingenious part of the 
theory is the proposed process through which these orientations of indi- 
vidual citizens can lead to an explosive revolt, a self-propelling process 
in which the threshold for opposition on the part of one person depends 
on the number of others already acting in opposition. This produces a 
positive feedback, which can transform individual “thresholds” into a 
systemwide conflagration. 

It is, I believe, this kind of theory, which moves between the macroso- 
cial level and the microsocial level, rather than a theory that remains at 
the macrosocial level, that constitutes the more promising avenue for the 
development of social theory. 
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On Grand Surprises and Modest 
Certainties: Comment on Kuran, Collins, 


and Tilly! 


Alejandro Portes 
Johns Hopkins University 


People who are in the business of making revolutions have long known 
that there is nothing inevitable in their unfoldings. On the eve of the 
Russian Revolution, Leon Trotsky reflected with profit on what had 
happened in Austria in 1848: “When the population of Vienna took de 
facto possession of the city, when the monarchy by this time was on the 
run, had lost all meaning, when under the people’s pressure the last 
troops were removed from the city, when it seemed that Austrian state 
power could be had for the asking, no political force was available to take 
over, . . . the workers were courageous enough to smash the reaction, but 
not organized enough to become the successors” (Trotsky [1909] 1971, 
pp. 71-72). 

The Bolsheviks learned the lesson well. For a long while, their leaders 
lashed out at those who would settle comfortably into the arms of histori- 
cal necessity. When their opportunity came in those fateful days of 1917, 
they made sure that the power vacuum would not go unoccupied. Politi- 
cal sociologists have long been fascinated by these dramatic events. Un- 
like historians, who have been generally content with chronicling the 
conditions and deeds leading to revolutions, sociologists have sought to 
isolate the deep constants that precede these episodes and account for 
their emergence. In the process, they have produced persuasive retrospec- 
tives. Their record at prospectively anticipating new explosions, how- 
ever, has been much less encouraging. 

The articles that form the core of this symposium take quite different 
positions with regard to the possibility of prediction of macropolitical 
events. Kuran argues that we will continue to be surprised by them and 
offers a rationale based on concealment of private preferences. Collins 
believes that prediction is possible if you have the right theory and accu- 
rate data and offers, as an example, his own prediction of the demise of 
the Soviet Union. Tilly argues, on the contrary, that the business of 
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prediction of the basis of general invariant principles is a waste of time. 
In his view, the best that can be hoped for is better understanding of 
specific events on the basis of variation in the presence, timing, and 
interaction of deep historical factors. 

Before addressing these different positions, I believe it useful to intro- 
duce a distinction not discussed explicitly by any of the authors, namely 
the existence of different types of objects of explanation. At a minimum, 
three such types can be identified: steady states, trends, and events. The 
articles in this symposium focus on the last type and, within it, on a 
particular subcategory, namely large-scale complex events occurring in- 
frequently in different historical periods. This is arguably the most ambi- 
tious kind of sociological prediction, but an exclusive focus on it obscures 
the possibility of similar exercises at less exalted levels. These include 
institutional and cultural continuities over time (steady states) and grad- 
ual transformation over extended periods (trends). Worthy exercises can 
also include specific events taking place within a restricted sociotemporal 
space. These latter predictions, which assume a roughly constant cultural 
and institutional framework, may be labeled “hypotheses of the middle- 
range," a term popularized by Merton ([1949] 1968, pp. 39—72). It is 
worthwhile to keep these different types of endeavors in mind while 
appraising the validity of sociological prospectives on revolution and state 
breakdown. 

Kuran gives us a number of eloquent passages on why such macropolit- 
ical events have surprised social scientists in the past and will continue 
to do so in the future. He bases his otherwise plausible conclusion on a 
curious rationale. The reason for the continuing surprises is that we do 
not know the distribution of real private preferences about a political 
system. If we knew how people under a particular regime really felt, we 
would be able to predict more accurately the onset of antiregime explo- 
sions. Preference falsification not only prevents social science knowledge 
about revolutions, but retards them since actors under a repressive re- 
gime are not aware of their collective real level of discontent. This mecha- 
nism, long familiar to social psychologists under the concept “pluralistic 
ignorance” (Allport 1924; Newcomb 1950, p. 608), is invoked by Kuran 
as the reason why revolutionary explosions do not occur when wide- 
spread disaffection exists. 

While preference falsification is an interesting notion that may deserve 
further attention, it falls short of offering a satisfactory explanation of 
why revolutions occur or why scholars are surprised by them. Wide- 
spread discontent may exist and may be known to exist by participants 
and outside observers alike without producing any significant revolution- 
ary consequences. Half a century before the French Revolution, the di- 
vorce between monarchy and nation and the contempt in which the 
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dissolute Louis XV was held were widely known. In 1751, d’Argenson 
reported that the government was “neither esteemed nor respected . . . 
the clergy, the military, the parlements, the people, all murmur against 
and take distance from the government and they are right" (Malet 1922, 
p. 232). This state of affairs did not prevent the French monarch from 
dying peacefully in his bed nor, as we shall see, guarantee the triumph 
of the revolution under his successor. 

Similarly, Bolsheviks and other revolutionists in tsarist Russia knew 
and counted on general popular disaffection. For them, widespread oppo- 
sition to the autocracy was not an empirical fact to be established, but a 
point of departure. It was enough to recall the language of the St. Peters- 
burg workers’ petition to the tsar in 1905: “Despotism and arbitrary rule 
are strangling us, and we are suffocating. Sire, our strength is at an end! 
The limit of our patience has been reached; the terrible moment has 
come for us when it is better to die than to continue suffering intolerable 
torment" (Trotsky 1971, p. 89). 

That petition came on the eve of a giant rally on January 9. There 
was no "preference falsification" in St. Petersburg but there was no 
revolution either. Instead, hundreds were massacred as they tried to 
approach the Winter Palace. So long as tsarist troops were willing to 
fire, the autocracy was secure. The methodological individualism that 
underlies this singularly naive position about the importance of aggregate 
personal preferences is reflected as well in the hypotheses that summarize 
Kuran's argument. The key one is the second, which predicts that unan- 
ticipated regime changes will tend to occur in politically repressive coun- 
tries. This would scarcely come as a surprise to anyone. Analysts of 
revolution know well that repressive regimes are most prone to break- 
downs and revolutionary aftermaths. That is not the question. Instead, 
the analytic problem is to identify those historical conjunctures or set of 
specific circumstances that lead to the demise of these regimes. By itself, 
aggregated individual disaffection will not lead to that outcome, no mat- 
ter how apparent it is. 

Randall Collins is more optimistic about sociological prediction of 
macropolitical events. He recounts how, on the basis of geopolitical the- 
ory and his own analytic skills, he was able to anticipate the demise of 
the Soviet Union a full decade before the fall. An impressive achievement 
indeed, but can it be repeated? Collins tell us that, with a valid theory 
and good empirical data, accurate predictions of future events can be 
issued on a regular basis. In his view, the principles of geopolitical theory 
have invariant validity across cultures and historical periods and, in 
conjunction with recent theories of revolution such as those of Skocpol 
and Goldstone, these principles can be used to anticipate future state 
breakdowns. 
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Collins’s vision opens rosy vistas for the future of macrosociology, but 
alas there are good reasons to believe that this is only a dream. First, even 
if valid, geopolitical principles are sufficiently vague to lend themselves 
to contrary interpretations. Collins himself offers a poignant example. 
Roughly at the same time that he was making his prediction about the 
breakdown of the Soviet Union, another analyst, Paul Kennedy (1987), 
was using the same principles to predict the likely demise of the United 
States. Collins faults Kennedy for being too bound to his own national 
circumstances, but this only goes to show that geopolitical analysis varies 
with the perceptions and standpoint of the analyst. 

Take another example. Using the same principles, a third hypothetical 
forecaster could have predicted that China would be the country to expe- 
rience state breakdown. China is an “interior state” surrounded by ene- 
mies on all sides: the huge Russian empire to the north and west, India 
and Vietnam to the south, and Japan to the east. It is a relatively poor 
state for its size and it confronts the same problem that has led to the 
repeated breakdown of Chinese imperial authority over the centuries: 
huge borders and diverse and fractious ethnic minorities. The overexten- 
sion of Chinese central authority would have led to the prediction of 
imminent collapse once things started to unravel in Tiananmen Square. 
But history did not happen that way: the People’s Army did remove the 
protesters and shot those offering resistance. Order was restored. Today, 
the Chinese communist state is regarded as an exemplar of pragmatism 
and of flexible adaptation to the forces of global capitalism. 

The point is not only that geopolitical analysis can lead to different 
predictions but that the time and place-bound concatenation of forces 
leading to the events called revolutions are impossible to predict on the 
basis of general principles. Fifty years before the French Revolution, 
Minister Bernis confided to a colleague that “only a miracle can get us 
out of the abyss; our system comes unstuck everywhere” (Malet 1922, 
p. 232). The trend toward disintegration was evident, but this did not 
guarantee the outcome. When Robert Jacob Turgot became Louis XVI's 
minister of finance, a golden opportunity was created to save the ancien 
regime from itself. Turgot implemented a swift program of reforms aimed 
at stimulating trade, rectifying the taxation system, and improving state 
finances. The program was beginning to bear fruit when the minister, 
one of the most able French economists of the century, was brought 
down by a conspiracy led by the queen. Had Marie Antoinette not chosen 
to cast her lot with those affected by the reforms and had the king held 
firm against her whims, the course of French history might have been 
altogether different. Even on the eve of the Estates General, Calonne 
might have saved the day had Louis chosen to back his policies (see 
Lefebvre 1947, pp. 21—28; Dalberg-Acton 1962, pp. 42—45). Thereafter, 
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events unfolded in a rapid manner full of unexpected turns, prompting 
Alfred Cobban’s (1965, p. 153) remark: “All through the Revolution we 
find that theory plays little part in determining policies, though it has 
played much in their subsequent interpretation.” 

Collins makes the same point implicitly when he recognizes the impre- 
cision of his own and future geopolitical predictions. An expectation with 
a 50-year range is not really a prediction about an event, but about a 
trend. This we can do, whether inspired by geopolitics or some other 
theory. Steady states and trends are within range of sociological predic- 
tions (although they may not always be accurate); sudden macrosocial 
explosions are not. Awareness of a downward trend may even bring 
about effective attempts to reverse it. These occurrences that, paraphras- 
ing Merton ([1949] 1968, pp. 475-90), may be dubbed “self-negating 
prophecies" find a wealth of contemporary illustrations. The elite settle- 
ments that rescued the Venezuelan and Bolivian states from a process of 
state disintegration under internal conflict and runaway inflation come 
to mind as examples (Burton and Higley 1987; Mayorga 1992). So does 
the apparent ability of Chinese communist administrators to counter- 
mand economic stagnation through selective opening to the West and the 
capacity of the Cuban revolutionary government under Fidel Castro to 
forestall—so far— predictions of its demise (Nee 1989, 1991; Walder 
1992; Eckstein 1994; Perez-Stable 1993). 

These conclusions come close to Tilly's critique of the search of invari- 
ant causes of state breakdowns. The identification of such causes as 
“Interelite conflict" or “geopolitical overextension" and the intellectual 
exercise of looking for their presence in past revolutionary explosions 
makes for interesting reading and perhaps a more systematic comprehen- 
sion of historical events. They contribute little, however, to the anticipa- 
tion of future occurrences for the reasons explained previously. Tilly’s 
critique leaves us, however, with the uneasy feeling that all that is possi- 
ble to undertake in sociology are case studies and explanatory historical 
analyses. Despite his protestations to the contrary, this sense lingers be- 
cause he offers no systematic alternatives to the prediction of huge events. 
While agreeing with his basic arguments, it seems important to supple- 
ment them by considering the other side of the question... . 

What can sociologists really predict? With reasonable expectation of 
success, we can predict certain trends at different levels of analysis, from 
small communities to nation-states. The "constant" causes of revolution 
identified by historical sociologists may be turned with profit into predic- 
tions of trends. For example, efforts to increase taxation of the privileged 
in an autocratic country can be expected to lead to greater interelite 
conflict and, hence, greater state vulnerability to popular rebellion (Skoc- 
pol 1979, pp. 24—33). The final outcome will remain, however, uncertain. 
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In The Fiscal Crisis of the State, political economist James O'Connor 
(1973) predicted the financial breakdown of the American state under the 
dual strains of its accumulation and legitimation functions for sustaining 
advanced capitalism. This argument (which bears a close resemblance 
to the geopolitical overextension principle) held true as a trend. However, 
as did other Marxist analysts of the period, O'Connor confused trend 
with outcome. The strains were there and actually increased; the pre- 
dicted final crisis never materialized. 

Since functionalism fell into disrepute, most sociologists have been 
loathe to focus on steady states and the processes contributing to their 
stability. Social ecologists, whose training leads them to focus on institu- 
tional survival, represent a partial exception but, for the most part, con- 
temporary macrosociologists tend to avoid the issue. Though less exciting 
than big revolutionary explosions, the continuity over time of normative 
structures and of institutions such as religion, political parties, and corpo- 
rate firms offer fertile ground for sociological inquiry. They also permit 
the formulation of predictions with a reasonable degree of accuracy. Al- 
though stable structures are commonly taken for granted, the question 
of how they arise and what keeps them going provides at least as solid 
a basis for theoretical development as the analysis of social change.* 

Finally, events that take place in restricted spatiotemporal contexts 
are also amenable to prediction. In a number of sociological fields, there 
has accumulated sufficient knowledge to make possible this kind of 
bounded predictions. Theoretical advancement in political sociology, the 
sociology of immigration, and the study of crime and delinquency make 
it possible to advance fairly accurate predictions about such events as 
community voting outcomes, the entrepreneurial success of particular 
immigrant groups, and the presence and growth of criminal gangs. The 
wisdom of the middle range is evident in these and other fields of inquiry. 
While predicting the big bang will continue to titillate the imagination 
and ambition of scholars, it is likely that significant progress toward 
prediction of events will be achieved within more limited confines. 
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Critical and, Effective Histories: Foucaults Methods and Historical Soct- 
ology. By Mitchell Dean. London: Routledge, 1994. Pp. ix +237. $62.50 
(cloth); $16.95 (paper). 


Barry Smart 
University of Auckland 


The field of sociological inquiry is populated by a range of pivotal figures, 
theories, and methods. One of the central themes of Mitchell Dean’s 
book is that a strong case can be made for adding Michel Foucault to 
the already considerable list of analysts who have made a distinctive, 
albeit indirect, contribution to the development of the discipline. Given 
the already large number of monographs devoted to exposition or criti- 
cism of Foucault’s work, the prospective reader might be excused for 
thinking that there really cannot be much left to say. However, as the 
title suggests, this is not simply another text offering an exegesis of Fou- 
cault’s work. 

Critical and Effective Histories does provide a thoughtful reading of 
the development and significance of Foucault’s work, but it is a reading 
that has as one of its parameters a consideration of the prospects for a 
reconstituted historical sociology. As the author explains, “Far from 
making Foucault into a sociologist in disguise, I want here to reflect on 
his historical sense and what it might offer the new historical sense in 
sociology” (p. 12). The reflections that follow encompass not only the 
different twists and turns taken by Foucault’s work but in addition ex- 
plore the complex relationships of similarity and difference that exist 
with the works of a series of major figures. 

If, as Dean argues, the impact of Foucault’s work on the fields of 
sociology and history has been oblique rather than direct, it has neverthe- 
less been substantial. Foucault’s work exemplifies both the possibility 
and the value of an alternative intellectual practice, one that Dean terms 
a “problematizing” practice in contrast to “progressivist” forms of theo- 
rizing, “exemplified by the narratives of the Enlightenment, by the nine- 
teenth century positivism of Comte, and by elements of Marx’s theory 
of history and certain interpretations of Weber’s conception of rationali- 
sation” (p. 3), and to critical forms of theorizing, associated with the 
dialecticians of “Western Marxism,” the Frankfurt school, and Ha- 
bermas. Foucault’s problematizing intellectual practice disturbs and dis- 
rupts the philosophies of history implied in the above. Dean’s central 
question, as he explains in the introduction to the volume (p. 5), 1s What 
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do Foucault’s various “histories of the present have to offer historical- 
sociological studies?” The answer is clearly, carefully, and convincingly 
elaborated throughout the text. 

The opening chapter briefly addresses the state of sociology and its 
relationship to history and argues that a new style of engaged historical 
inquiry, influenced by Foucault’s histories of the present, has emerged 
“in contradistinction to . . . a social theory and sociology that seeks to 
sacrifice historical intelligibility in favour of models, types, and 
method . . . [and] a conventional historiography that seeks to abandon 
concepts in the quest for exhaustive reconstruction of the past” (p. 21). 
Dean elaborates the argument for critical historical-sociological studies 
by distinguishing between Foucault’s interest in developing histories of 
the present and related conceptions to be found in the respective works 
of Fernand Braudel and the Annales school and Norbert Elias. The 
pursuit of what Habermas has described as the problem of “presentism” 
in Foucault’s work leads Dean on to a discussion of Foucault’s reading 
of and relation to Kant. As Dean remarks, the “problem of the present 
may be that which Foucault discovers in Kant. . . . But this problem is 
radically incomplete unless the further questions are asked: Which today 
and yesterday, and for whom?" (p. 52). 

Reflections on Kant’s philosophy and the idea of enlightenment pro- 
vide an appropriate foundation for three chapters addressing Weber, 
rationality, and the subject, the “rationalisation thesis" attributed to 
Weber, the works of Horkheimer and Adorno, and Habermas, respec- 
tively. Dean draws attention to the philosophical anthropology intrinsic 
to Weber's work and argues that, notwithstanding “points of contact 
and overlap" with the work of Foucault, *at a methodological and meta- 
historical level their positions are not simply different but fundamentally 
incommensurate" (p. 60). Likewise, Foucauldian and Frankfurt critical 
analyses are distinguished "by their terrain, their form and conception 
of critique and hence of analysis, . . . their conception of the subject" 
(p. 114), and their conceptions of reason. 

Following a carefully measured rebuttal of the criticisms of Foucault's 
work presented by Habermas, Dean moves away from methodological 
concerns and turns to a consideration of Foucault's work on relations of 
power, governmentality, ethics, and practices of the self. Contrasting 
Foucault’s work with historical-sociological writings on the state, Dean 
argues that “Foucault has opened up the analysis of the state in a way 
state-focused theory and analysis could not" (p. 153). 

Dean's fine discussion of the value of Foucault’s work for critical 
historical sociological analyses of forms of rationality, relations of 
power, and techniques of the self will undoubtedly prove to be im- 
mensely valuable not only to those interested in the work of Foucault 
but also to analysts concerned to promote the present relevance of soci- 
ology. 
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Durkheim's Philosophy of Science and the Sociology of Knowledge: 
Creating an Intellectual Niche. By Warren Schmaus. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1994. Pp. x+314. $50.00 (cloth); $24.95 
(paper). 


Mark A. Schneider 
Southern Illinois University at Carbondale 


Warren Schmaus’s book is aimed at two distinct sets of readers, and it 
should prove intriguing to a third. It directly targets Durkheim scholars 
and students of the controversies swirling around science studies. Apt to 
benefit collaterally are casual students of Durkheim and/or sociological 
theorists. Let me begin with this third audience. 

Casual students like me may assume that a bad idea like the collective 
consciousness—a veritable swine among pearls—must have been lightly 
held by Durkheim and utilized largely for its strategic value. Schmaus 
demonstrates the contrary. Durkheim’s philosophy of science, Schmaus 
shows, made collective representations seem attractive, indeed almost 
inescapable. And the trouble Durkheim experienced in trying to explicate 
and explore them largely determined the steps in his intellectual life. For 
instance, Schmaus argues that by the second edition of Les régles in 1901, 
Durkheim had concluded that collective representations in advanced so- 
cieties behaved in ways too complex to be tractable. He turned to simple 
societies in hopes of greater understanding, yet warrant for a distinctively 
social level of consciousness eluded him even there. 

Followers of controversies in science studies will find in Schmaus’s 
book an aggressively internalist explanation of Durkheim’s intellectual 
trajectory, as well as an intriguing examination of his boundary work, 
which aimed at establishing a place for sociology and for Durkheim him- 
self among his colleagues on L’Année Sociologique—the “intellectual 
niche” of the book’s subtitle. Schmaus argues that we can better explain 
Durkheim’s development with knowledge of his realist philosophy, his 
boundary concerns, and the concrete problems he faced in each ensuing 
empirical enterprise than we can by appealing to “external” factors. 
Schmaus specifically faults explanations based on scientists’ self-interests, 
explanations that are unable to account for the cool reception some of 
Durkheim’s notions received within the circle of L’Année Sociolog- 
ique. 

Durkheim scholars will find Schmaus stepping quite hard on a wide 
assortment of toes. Schmaus comes at Durkheim from a fresh angle—not 
the history of sociology but the philosophy of science and its history— and 
illuminates Durkheim’s development. His first two chapters outline 
Durkheim's stance as a realist and essentialist who adopted and then 
further developed “Mill’s methods of elimination and Bacon’s notion of 
a crucial test" (p. 7) and used them to create his intellectual niche. The 
remainder of the book is devoted to detailed explications of Durkheim's 
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major works, showing how they evidence and affect his philosophy of 
science. Schmaus argues that Durkheim’s empirical work developed 
seamlessly over the course of his career; he thus challenges those who 
see “breaks” or fundamental changes in Durkheim’s position. Further, 
he argues that basic misunderstandings of Durkheim’s philosophy of sci- 
ence have caused interpreters to misread him badly, especially as regards 
the causal argument in The Division of Labor. Obviously, the book is 
must reading for Durkheimians. 

Let me note two problems, both incidental in the larger scheme of 
things. Schmaus concludes that The Elementary Forms lacks an explana- 
tion for "the sacred character of the soul and the totemic principle" and 
that this "is a major weakness in [Durkheim's] theory" (p. 224). Yet 
Durkheim describes the “collective action . . . [that] arouses the sensation 
of sacredness" and attaches it to the totem in section 3 of chapter 7. 
This is the well-known “corrobbori” passage that links the distinction 
between sacred and profane to the difference between an effervescent 
“carnival” time and the mundane remainder of the year. Admittedly, 
the passage is somewhat out of place in the organization of the book, but 
it certainly leapt out at me upon first reading. Schmaus’s inattention to 
it seems puzzling, unless we attribute it to his provenance as a philoso- 
pher of science. Similarly, while a sociological explication of Suicide 
would probably mention Durkheim's notion of a "coefficient of preserva- 
tion," the emphases of Schmaus's argument cause him to ignore it. Thus, 
this book is not (nor was it designed to be) the place to send a student 
for an overview of Durkheim's major works. 

A second minor difficulty lies in Schmaus's suggestion that because 
Durkheim provides a way for “meanings to play a role in scientific expla- 
nation," his thought offers “a model for resolving the current crisis in 
sociology in which theoretical and empirical studies are going their sepa- 
rate ways and even empirical investigations are divided between interpre- 
tive and more positivist approaches" (p. 4). For reasons too complex to 
detail, I think that this places a quite improbable burden on Durkheim’s 
thought and that it registers a certain tone deafness to recent debates, 
though we may excuse this in view of Schmaus's primary allegiance. In 
any event, the benefits we derive from his point of view vastly outweigh 
the minor problems it may occasion. I found his book highly stimulating. 


Language and Reason: A Study of Habermas’s Pragmatics. By Maeve 
Cooke. Cambridge, Mass.: MIT Press, 1994. Pp. xii+ 207. $30.00. 


James J. Chriss 
University of Pennsylvania 


This book is one of a series from the MIT Press dedicated to studies of 
contemporary German social thought. Jiirgen Habermas is without a 
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doubt one of the most important and prolific social thinkers in contempo- 
rary philosophy and social science—German or otherwise—so it is under- 
standable that Habermas's work and analyses of his works dominate this 
series. 

Maeve Cooke's aim in Language and Reason is to provide a general 
introduction to Habermas’s program of formal pragmatics. What Ha- 
bermas means by formal pragmatics is his own effort at reconstructing 
the universal principles of understanding that undergird, or at least make 
possible, everyday communicative practices. To get into this admittedly 
difficult material, Cooke spends the first chapter summarizing Ha- 
bermas's conception of communicative action. She draws from a wide 
range of Habermas's writings, especially his mammoth Theory of Com- 
municative Action. Although Cooke's interpretation is solid, here lies 
one of the drawbacks of such exegeses of Habermas: because Habermas's 
arguments are so multifaceted, so overarching, so difficult, any secondary 
analysis must, for the benefit of uninitiated readers, spend time at- 
tempting to simplify, or at least highlight, the most relevant parts of 
Habermas's corpus. Most secondary authors are competent to do this, 
but after all is said and done it probably makes more sense simply to go 
to Habermas to learn what is meant by “formal pragmatics,” “commu- 
nicative rationality,” “validity claims," “dialogical-fallibilism,” and so 
forth. 

This is not to say that Cooke's book should be summarily dismissed. 
There are a few genuinely insightful contributions to our understanding 
of Habermas's pragmatics and his conception of communicative rational- 
ity contained herein. In chapter 2 Cooke is correct in noting that Ha- 
bermas has distanced himself from his original notion of the “ideal speech 
situation" and now speaks more carefully of the strong idealizations of 
“discourses.” The latter refers to forms of argumentation that not only 
satisfy the idealizations of everyday talk (e.g., assumptions that everyone 
engaged in communicative exchanges agrees on the meaning of terms) 
but also that point to a rationally motivated consensus on the universality 
of the validity claims of propositional truths (“constatives”), normative 
rightness (“regulatives”), and subjective truthfulness (“expressives”). 
Further, this consensus on the universality of the three validity claims 
attached to discourse makes sense only within the context of modern or 
“postconventional” societies, that is, societies that rely not so much on 
tradition or other rigid conventions for deriving meaning or understand- 
ing, but on the principle that no argument is regarded as irrelevant or 
exempt from challenge. 

The fact that participants in discourse raise three validity claims simul- 
taneously and must be prepared to defend their claims via rational argu- 
ment means that the postconventional subject has become “decentered.” 
Persons can no longer legitimately draw from only one sphere of experi- 
ence or authority (e.g., science, aesthetics, practical knowledge, religion) 
when making claims about the rightness, truthfulness, or truth about the 
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world (chap. 3). As Cooke points out, this capacity of actors to “move 
between worlds” is for Habermas “the formal-pragmatic underpinning 
of the idea of the formal unity of reason” (p. 92). 

Cooke provides in chapter 4 a discussion which clarifies the terminolog- 
ical distinction between Verstandigung—the process of reaching agree- 
ment—and Einverstandnis—the state of having reached agreement. Ha- 
bermas’s notion of the strong idealizations of discourse might give critics 
the impression that he disregards the disharmonies and disagreements 
that routinely punctuate everyday talk, interested as he is in the idea 
that consensus (Einverstandnis) is anchored in the structures of commu- 
nication (p. 112). Cooke's clarification of Habermas's point is useful inso- 
far as it emphasizes actors’ orientation toward rationally motivated 
agreement as to what is said (Verstandi1gung) rather than viewing actors 
as somehow magically imbued with the ability to reach agreement. 

In the end, Cooke suggests that Habermas's linguistic account of soli- 
darity in postconventional society—namely, the bonds that hold mem- 
bers of a democratically self-regulated lifeworld together via this ratio- 
nally motivated agreement to reach understanding—is on its own 
unconvincing, but warns that abandoning the project gives at least tacit 
approval to the nihilist position which stresses that there is no basis for 
deriving normative standards in a postmodern world where universally 
shared notions of the good life no longer seem possible (p. 166). I whole- 
heartedly agree with Cooke on both counts. 


The Sociology of Deviance: An Obituary. By Colin Sumner. New York: 
Continuum, 1994. Pp. xii +340. 


Sudhir Alladi Venkatesh 
University of Chicago 


The Soctology of Deviance is an ambitious essay. It is ambitious in its 
attempt to write a history of the development of modernity in the West 
through a sociology of knowledge. It is an essay, as opposed to a rigorous 
empirical or theoretical study, because it is far more synthetic and explor- 
atory than analytic. These are perhaps the two greatest contributions the 
book makes to a loosely coherent sociological trajectory, for the research 
on “deviance” is as varied and complex as the “modernity” which it 
evidences and has not been subjected to a serious overview. Colin Sum- 
ner’s objective in this work is to “explore the theoretical matrix that 
held the sociology of deviance together and gave it a coherence” (p. viii). 
As he states outright, he is less concerned with performing a microscopic 
examination of empirical studies than he is with constructing a “history 
of the social logic of ideas” that motivated and guided research on devi- 
ance from Durkheim to Stuart Hall and Michel Foucault. 

Sumner contextualizes his arguments within the dominant culture, pol- 
itics, and social thought of the three historical periods that produced 
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distinctive approaches to societal deviations from “normality.” His argu- 
ment begins with the social upheavals at the close of the 19th century and 
with the work of Emile Durkheim. Turn-of-the-century industrialization, 
urbanization, and entrenchment of mass production disrupted the tradi- 
tional bonds of society and, more importantly, gave rise to novel social 
practices that were not understandable or controllable through extant 
forms of legal and moral censure. “Everything seem[ed] pregnant with 
its contrary” (p. 3), wealth and normality could be found alongside urban 
poverty and “doubt.” It was the sociological theory of Durkheim, Sum- 
ner argues, that best explicated the implications of such contradictions 
for social order and the development of individual consciousness. It was 
Durkheim who both analyzed the causes of anomie and warned his peers 
that the proper response by a healthy society to individual “deviation” 
was not outright repression, but instead was a combination of tolerance, 
censure, and legally driven deterrence and sanction. Durkheim’s writing 
on sociology, which influenced the development of the Chicago school in 
the twenties and thirties, and the parallel developments in psychiatry 
would come together to forge the “sociology of social deviation,” the 
first major theoretical nexus guiding deviance research. 

Sumner then takes his methodology into the postwar era to outline the 
transformation of deviance research from “social deviation” to “social 
control” and “labeling” frameworks (e.g., Goffman, Becker, Matza). 
Again, he weaves together large-scale historical movements (e.g., the post- 
war economic “boom”) with aesthetic trends (e.g., abstract expressionism) 
to demonstrate that the changing academic approaches to social deviance 
can be understood only in the context of broader, more profound develop- 
ments in societal organization and ideological (self-)representation. 

Sumner concludes by analyzing the period 1968—75, “the final col- 
lapse” of deviance research. At this time, “the concept of deviance would 
come home to Europe” (p. 262), with (primarily) British social scientists 
rescuing deviance from the functionalism, positivism, and rampant em- 
piricism of their American colleagues and reinvesting it with political 
chutzpa and theoretical sophistication. In doing so, Sumner argues, they 
effectively pronounced the end of “deviance” research: deviants were 
not biologically inferior, psychologically imbalanced, or the products of 
a pathological subculture; instead, they were voicing their (politicized) 
displeasure with dominant society. Thus, orthodox (depoliticized) crimi- 
nological techniques were inapplicable. 

One can take issue with many of Sumner’s claims: his positioning of 
Goffman and Becker as foundational theorists for other “labeling- 
oriented” researchers is somewhat tenuous; his treatment of artistic 
movements is sketchy and is not well justified. However, the most impor- 
tant point of critical interrogation lies in Sumner’s objective of building 
bridges between a disciplinary trajectory and the larger social milieu 
within which it arose, matured, and died. To make these connections, 
Sumner crosses a wide terrain, at times clumsily and with no apparent 
theoretical guidance. Though he supposes himself to be a “neo-Marxist 
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or Marxisant” (p. 303), the reader is hard pressed to locate his adherence 
to a dialectical or historical materialist framework for the study of intel- 
lectual history. A well-developed justification for his metatheoretical cat- 
egories would have been welcome. 

Despite these criticisms, Sumner’s book remains an excellent essay that 
should be required reading for scholars engaged in deviance research. 
The sociology of deviance in the United States tends to be less historical 
and less articulated with many of the sociological traditions discussed in 
this book. Thus the author provides an excellent example of the insights 
that can be gained by widening one’s theoretical and methodological 
horizon. 


Ilegitimacy, Sex and Society: Northeast Scotland, 1750-1900. By An- 
‘drew Blaikie. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1994. Pp. xiv +268. $55.00. 


Peter Becker 
German Historical Institute 


“Perhaps illegitimacy was neither a positive revolt, nor a negative, fatal- 
istic reaction: it was more of a compromise, a fact of life" (p. 231). With 
this remark about the nature of illegitimacy, Andrew Blaikie concludes 
his elaborate study of premarital sex in a rural area of Scotland. Though 
the title of the book suggests broader coverage, Blaikie presents a case 
study of one rural parish (Rothiemay) whose demographic and social 
characteristics he sets in the context of all of Northeast Scotland. 

Contextualization is certainly not missing in this book. Blaikie studies 
illegitimate childbirth with constant reference to the empirical evidence 
in other parts of Great Britain and Europe. He is well informed about 
historical demographic studies, at least in English. He did not write, 
however, only another study on premarital sexuality. His work is unique 
in the way it combines several levels of argumentation to explain and 
analyze the upsurge of illegitimate childbirth that was primarily a Euro- 
pean phenomenon and did not spare the parish of Rothiemay. 

Only when statistics became available in 1858 did the bourgeois dis- 
course about sexual misconduct shift its focus from the urban working 
class to farm servants. Blaikie argues that philanthropic attempts to im- 
prove the moral standards of servants had to fail because there were no 
adequate means for social reform projects (p. 34). He convincingly shows 
that reform projects were often based on an idealistic image of "tradi- 
tional" families (p. 62). Blaikie derives from this analysis the main cate- 
gories of his argument: housing shortages, accommodation of single ser- 
vants, breakdown of parental control due to high mobility, cultural 
differences between middle-class observers and farmers and/or servants 
(pp. 40—41). These social and cultural conditions are the focus of both 
the contemporary philanthropic discourse and Blaikie's own narrative. 

Before proving the validity of his argument, he attempts to apply 
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the two most influential models for interpreting changing illegitimacy 
rates—the courtship intensity model and the concept of a bastardy-prone 
subsociety (P. Laslett, Bastardy and Its Comparative History [London 
1980D—to his own skillfully assembled evidence. Neither model was, 
however, found to be adequate for the Scottish experience. Rothiemay's 
illegitimate childbirth rate was demographically not connected closely 
enough to courtship to confirm the courtship thesis (see esp. pp. 93, 115). 
With a close reading of the reproductive careers of mothers of illegitimate 
children, Blaikie also questions the applicability of the bastardy-prone 
subsociety. Neither repeaterdom (bearing children out of wedlock repeat- 
edly) nor the spread of illegitimacy within kin networks was found to be 
significant enough to substantiate the model (see p. 108). 

With painstakingly reconstructed biographies of unmarried mothers 
(taken from census enumeration) and from the records of the Poor Law 
administration, Blaikie again returns to his own narrative (p. 122): With 
reference to the social context of bearing children, he takes up issues 
like the responsibilities for raising illegitimate children that were already 
discussed by M. Mitterauer in several publications (esp. Ledige Mütter 
[Munich: Beck, 1983]. Blaikie describes the reaction of the kin group as 
crucial, since bastard bearing should have been pertinent at a point in 
the life cycle when parental control is absent and young men and women 
worked and lived away from home (pp. 154—55). To maintain employ- 
ment during their most productive years, it was necessary for unmarried 
mothers to have someone take care of the child. With an analysis of 
census records, Blaikie suggests that there was a link between the avail- 
ability of parents to raise the illegitimate children and high rates of illegit- 
imacy (pp. 141 ff.). He even considers the positive impact of illegitimate 
childbirth on the family of the unmarried mother (p. 222) and on the 
reproduction of the agrarian workforce (p. 231)—an argument that can 
also be found in studies dealing with German communities (D. Sabean, 
“Onehelichkeit,” in Klassen und Kultur, edited by R. Berdahl et al. 
[Frankfurt am Main: Syndikat, 1982]. 

Blaikie does not give in to the temptation to downplay the hardship 
for women associated with illegitimate offspring. Even though women 
did receive support from their kin networks, in several instances they 
were deserted by the father of their child. Blaikie argues that their situa- 
tion was made easier, however, by the relatively sympathetic view that 
the welfare institutions in Rothiemay had toward them (p. 183). Never- 
theless, *most unmarried women remained trapped within the con- 
straints of poverty which faced many of their class" (p. 227). Their 
situation was all the more problematic since there existed a highly gen- 
dered approach to disciplining sex offenses within the communities. Blai- 
kie proves that fathers of illegitimate children increasingly evaded re- 
sponsibility and escaped punishment (see pp. 185, 191). With the records 
of the kirk sessions, Blaikie estimates the degree of acceptance of premar- 
ital sex within the community. Since the families of the elders of the kirk 
session, who were the guardians of morality in the local community, 
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were infected by the poison of illegitimacy, he concludes that illegitimacy 
was accepted (p. 205)—at least as a “fact of life.” 

Blaikie is very successful in relating the three different sources of analy- 
sis—contemporary discourse, demographic evidence, and individual 
biographies—to each other. He presents an interesting and nicely written 
account of illegitimacy, but not of sexuality. He uses scattered clues about 
sexuality, but owing to the silence of the sources he fails to take the 
difference between sexuality and reproduction into account more system- 
atically. In his narrative he presents many factors that were seen as being 
responsible for the existence and high degree of illegitimacy. He refuses, 
however, to integrate them into a larger narrative, thus avoiding what 
he calls the “tyranny of grand narratives” (p. 231). In this respect, he 
gives us no new account about the hidden drives behind the rising illegiti- 
macy rates in the 19th century. He provides us, though, with a complex 
picture that describes the social fabric of rural Scotland probably better 
than any all-encompassing narrative. 


Gay New York: Gender, Urban Culture, and the Making of the Gay Male 
World, 1890—1940. By George Chauncey. New York: Basic Books, 1994. 
Pp. xii - 478. $25.00. 


Vern L. Bullough 
California State University, Northridge 


It is George Chauncey's thesis in Gay New York that gay life was more 
integrated into the life of New York City in the first part of the 20th 
century than it was in the period immediately following World War II. 
There were, however, periods of greater and lesser public tolerance of 
gayness, and a secondary thesis of this book is that one aspect of gay 
life, the bars, declined in importance with the end of prohibition. This 
was in part due to the election of Mayor. Fiorello La Guardia and his 
reform coalition, but it was mainly due to the establishment of the New 
York State Liquor Authority (SLA), which was given control over bars. 
Bar owners could lose their license if their bar seemed to be a place of 
solicitation or even if gays were too obvious. Bars were inspected often 
and those whose clientele was judged to be homosexual were raided. 
This'led:to a'class^split in the gay community, since the SLA favored 
bars whose customers seemed straight over bars whose customers were 
campy. Since, however, most bar owners could not pay fines or fight a 
threatened loss of license, organized crime was able to gain a dominant 
position in the gay bar business. 

The center of the gay world moved from the Bowery (where it was 
based in 1900) to Greenwich Village and Harlem in the 1920s. The Vil- 
lage was the place of residence of many gays and the businesses catering 
to them. This was, Chauncey implies, what made the Village different 
from the rest of the city. Harlem, on the other hand, was primarily a 
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center for gay social life, although gays who were black also lived there. 
It was only in the Harlem social centers that the races (whether gay or 
straight) could intermix; ordinarily gay life was otherwise racially segre- 
gated. 

Baths were also centers of gay life, since several of them catered almost 
exclusively to male homosexuals. These continued to operate even when 
gay bars came under attack. 

The major social event of the gay season was the costume ball, which 
was sponsored by a black lodge of the Odd Fellows and held in Harlem. 
Generally the black community in New York (as in San Francisco and 
Chicago) proved more tolerant both of its own gay members and of gay 
outsiders than did the white community. There might well have been 
hostility beneath the surface, and Chauncey reports the efforts of a major 
black minister to rid the community of its homosexuals. Chauncey also 
hints at the influence of the white gay community in popularizing the 
Harlem Renaissance and describes the contacts among the artists and 
writers associated with the renaissance and the gay community, but this 
is not a major theme of the book. 

Instead he concentrates on lifestyle, examining the popular press and 
the black press, various vice commission reports, and the detailed diaries 
and reports of members of the gay community. He also relies upon inter- 
views published by George Henry (Sex Variants: A Study of Homosexual- 
ity [New York: Hoeber, 1941]. New York City was a center of American 
gay life and in Chauncey it has finally found a recorder. New York was 
not, however, the only center, and I hope that this study will motivate 
others to examine gay communities in Chicago, San Francisco, and New 
Orleans, where the sources are equally rich. 

In sum, Chauncey gives a strong dissent to those who believe that the 
gay movement began with the Stonewall riots in 1969. There is a tremen- 
dous amount of information available, and Chauncey's studies mark a 
new beginning in ferreting some of this out. The major failing of the 
work, which Chauncey recognizes, is that it says little about lesbians. 
One reason for this is that, like most women, they simply did not get 
the attention men did. But this study demonstrates that information is 
available, and I hope it will be further explored. 


Orpheus and Power: The "Movimento Negro" of Rio'de Janeiro ‘and 
São Paulo, Brazil, 1945—1988. By Michael George Hanchard. Princeton, 
N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1994. Pp. x +203. $29.95. 


Richard Graham 
University of Texas at Austin 


Power relations between races in Brazil have long attracted the attention 


of foreign observers, especially North American ones, even when these 
writers did not acknowledge that power was what was at issue. In the 
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19th century scores of travelers reported on the supposedly amicable 
relations between slaves and masters and between free blacks and whites. 
Brazilian elites were quick to agree that, indeed, theirs was the land of 
harmony among the races. To be sure, beginning in the 1890s Brazilian 
intellectuals, influenced by a “scientific” racism and the works of Dar- 
win, Le Bon, and Gobineau, expressed shame and regret in the face of 
their nation’s mixed-race heritage and large proportion of African- 
Brazilians. But in the 1930s they and other white leaders returned to the 
theme of Brazilian exceptionalism, touting their country as the land of 
racial democracy. This view of Brazil has been thoroughly debunked in 
scholarly opinion over the last 30 years or so, but it remains deeply 
entrenched in elite and popular opinion even among blacks. 

The evidence of discrimination lies all about: black and mulatto life 
expectancy, education, housing, and income are vastly inferior to that of 
whites. Yet these differentials are typically written off to class structure, 
to the poverty of so many, whether white or black, to the inability or 
unwillingness of the Brazilian dominant classes to redistribute wealth, 
and to general economic underdevelopment—but not to racism. That 
residential segregation is lacking or at least limited, that some blacks and 
mulattos have made it into the middle and even, a very few, into the 
upper classes, that so many poor whites live and work alongside blacks, 
that this is a strongly hierarchical society even for whites, where the 
ideology of egalitarianism is a recent import and political authoritarian- 
ism has been almost the norm——all! these facts are adduced to explain 
away the disparities between whites and nonwhites. It is taken for 
granted and commonsensical that, racially, equality reigns. 

A few African-Brazilians, however, have perceived the racial dimen- 
sion of their situation and raised their voices in protest. They have formed 
organizations, staged rallies, organized demonstrations, and published 
newsletters, but so far they have only begun to be heard. In a country 
with the largest black population of any nation in the world except Nige- 
ria, movements of black solidarity have been few and far between, short- 
lived, and until now ineffective. 

Why does the myth of racial democracy persist? How is racial domina- 
tion politically constructed and maintained? Where are its limits? How 
is it challenged and contested? These are the questions raised by Michael 
Hanchard's path-breaking study. No one, whether in Portuguese or En- 
glish, has previously undertaken the task of unraveling the sinews of that 
firm control, or of examining in a systematic fashion the dynamics of 
black mobilization. 

In carrying out this task, Hanchard appeals to the notion of cultural 
hegemony as outlined by Antonio Gramsci but applies it to racial rather 
than class domination. The values and paradigms that help maintain the 
power of the dominant group are disseminated throughout society by 
schools, media, religion, and the law to such an extent that they are 
accepted by the vast majority, even by those who are dominated. Hanch- 
ard takes sharp issue with critics of Gramsci, especially with James C. 
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Scott (Weapons of the Weak [New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 
1985), alleging that they have distorted Gramsci’s thought in order to 
attack it. Although Hanchard perhaps does some of the same thing to 
Scott, he succeeds in drawing our renewed attention to Gramsci’s notion 
of how such a hegemony may be broken and how a counterhegemony is 
constructed, while at the same time noting that many of the subaltern 
do not necessarily have a private agenda that contradicts that of the 
dominant actors. 

Hanchard interviewed some 60 black activists in Brazil to explore their 
attitudes on racial politics and how, based on incidents of their personal 
lives, they arrived at these positions. By combining “anthropological” 
(p. 27) with political science techniques, he sought to trace their formative 
experiences and the way in which they were able to break through the 
restraints imposed by hegemonic culture. He also examined newspapers, 
personal archives, and the scholarly literature to delineate the techniques 
of cultural dominance. After summarizing the history of that dominance, 
he traces the course of attempts to raise black consciousness in the past, 
culminating in the theater and countertheater that marked the centenary 
of abolition in 1988. The result is a book rich in insight and full of 
striking detail. 

Hanchard’s point of view is that of a North American sympathetic to 
the goals of his interviewees, all of whom are black activists. The result 
is a criticism, both overt and implied, of the nonactivist black community 
and even of the black consciousness movement itself for its failures to 
create a coordinated mass-based organization, presumably like those in 
the U.S. civil rights struggle. This is a committed book, not a distanced 
analysis. Hanchard believes that, for the African-Brazilians, black iden- 
tity should be more important than class or gender or religion, and he 
decries their failure to see this truth and join a disciplined and coherent 
movement. By implication, at least, he has little sympathy for those 
blacks who believe altering the class structure or improving the lot of 
particular workers through labor organizing is a more immediate goal 
than exposing and overcoming racism. He bemoans the internecine strug- 
gles among black leaders and their failure to present a united front, as 
well as their infatuation with African-inspired cultural expressions and 
their preference for symbolic protest rather than concrete strategies for 
political change. But Brazilian blacks will follow their own course, 
shaped by the particularities of their own history, and their achievements 
need not be measured by a North American model. Nor should we seek 
to impose our program on them. Since the author’s stand is clear, how- 
ever, there will be no confusion here: Advocacy enlivens the book and 
makes it all the more important both to the specialist and to the general 
or classroom reader. 
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Urban Unrest in the Middle East: A Comparative Study of Informal 
Networks in Egypt, Iran, and Lebanon. By Guilain Denoeux. Albany: 
State University of New York Press, 1993. Pp. x+310. $17.95. 


Nader Sohrabi 
University of Chicago 


Concentrating on Egypt, Iran, and Lebanon, Guilain Denoeux examines 
the effects of rapid urbanization on the unrest that has beset some of the 
most troubled countries in the Middle East. Central to Denoeux’s analy- . 
sis of urban unrest is the role played by four types of informal networks: 
patron-client, occupational, religious, and residential. Starting with a 
useful historical discussion, Denoeux points to the long legacy and contin- 
ued relevance of informal networks to the political and social life of 
Middle Eastern cities. The main concern of the book, however, is with 
the present, and it is here that a comparison with the first half of the 
20th century points to an important anomaly: Egyptian and Iranian poli- 
tics during the 1940s and 1950s appeared much more modern than the 
politics of recent decades. 

Denoeux resolves this paradox by looking at the rise and fall of, and 
the competition between, formal and informal networks. Prior to the 
1950s, newly emerged formal networks such as political parties, trade 
unions, and syndicates played an increasingly significant role and ap- 
peared to be on their way to supplanting the traditional, informal chan- 
nels of political process that operated alongside them. This trend was 
reversed after the 1950s when the governments in power adopted more 
authoritarian policies and suppressed formal political channels. This turn 
to authoritarianism coincided with the most dramatic waves of migration 
to Middle Eastern cities, which increased the urban populations of 
Egypt, Iran, and Lebanon. Thus, the rapid urbanization of Egypt and 
Iran since the 1950s and the absence of formal institutions connecting 
the general population to the state combined to provide the traditional, 
informal networks with an opportunity to reassert themselves. 

The informal networks in Lebanon, on the other hand, followed a 
different trajectory into the present. They survived unscathed and were 
not seriously challenged by the often weak formal networks. When the 
formal networks did appear in Lebanon, they were simply a modern 
facade for the old informal patron-client and sectarian ties. Yet, regard- 
less of the reasons for the survival of informal networks in Egypt, Iran, 
and Lebanon, such networks continue to.provide their urban population 
with autonomous arenas (“zones of autonomy") where the public can 
address its political concerns. 

Politics, however, is not the only sphere of activity for the informal 
networks. As Denoeux convincingly demonstrates, informal networks 
play an important social function by providing services that the cities do 
not or cannot. provide. In addition, they play an essential integrative 
function for the uprooted, anomic, recent migrant poor of the cities. As 
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such, the informal networks more often than not play a stabilizing role 
in the life of the cities and only under certain conditions do they become 
vehicles of opposition to the state. 

These social and integrative functions of informal networks are better 
demonstrated in a more detailed scrutiny of religious networks. Dividing 
the religious networks into two broad categories of “radical utopian” 
and “double edged,” Denoeux argues that while the millenarian ideology 
of a small group of radical-utopian religious networks always places them 
in opposition to the state, the majority of religious networks are double 
edged, with a political stance that is not always oppositional. The more 
significant and extensive double-edged networks turn to oppositional pol- 
itics only when their leadership is politically threatened by the state and 
then only if they have a resource base independent of the state. In the 
course of this discussion, the reader is also exposed to insightful sugges- 
tions about the social basis of extremist religious movements. 

Denoeux draws some of the most interesting examples of the role of 
informal networks from the Iranian revolution of 1979 and the manner 
in which the Iranian clerics used informal networks to gain undisputed 
control over state machinery. According to Denoeux, after the revolution 
the clerics eliminated their rivals by using various informal networks 
such as the revolutionary committees. The clerics compensated their cli- 
ents—the informal clusters of upwardly mobile lower- and lower-middle- 
class urban youth— with access to privileges and eventually with formal 
status. Once the clerics dominated the state, the radical clerical faction 
manipulated other informal networks strategically to position its clerical 
clients so as to undermine the standing of the better established, more 
prestigious, and more moderate rival clerics in the major cities. 

Denoeux's account is also interesting for its synthesis of Durkheim- 
inspired breakdown theories of collective action with resource mobiliza- 
tion theory. While avoiding the pitfalls of earlier Durkheimians and de- 
vising a direct line between psychological strains of rapid urbanization 
and collective action, Denoeux argues that anomic recent migrants do 
play an important role in the urban unrest of the Middle East. If the 
patrons of such networks, always among the most established members 
of these societies, have strong incentives to engage in oppositional poli- 
tics, they do so by mobilizing their clients among the recently arrived 
urban poor who are generally inaccessible through formal channels but 
who are readily absorbed into integrative informal networks. Sociologists 
working on collective action are well aware of the long-standing dichot- 
omy between Durkheimian and resource mobilization theories, and De- 
noeux's lack of attention to this division is rather surprising. If he had 
acknowledged the traditional dichotomy between these viewpoints, De- 
noeux could claim greater credit for resolving them. 

Denoeux succeeds not only in presenting a meaningful, theoretically 
informed, comparative study of urban unrest, but also in providing em- 
pirical case studies in which two seemingly opposing traditions of collec- 
tive action are fruitfully reconciled. 
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The Policy Challenge of Ethnic Diversity: Immigrant Politics in France 
and Switzerland. By Patrick Ireland. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1994. Pp. xiv+327. $52.00. 


Carl-Ulrik Schierup 
University of Umeå 


Immigrants and ethnic minorities have become distinctly articulated 
actors on the contemporary European political scene. They have become 
a political force voicing structural disjunctions and social grievances of 
a growing urban underclass that no responsible political establishment 
can afford to neglect. In a situation in which Europe is marked by a rising 
volume of research on international migration, however, the problem 
of ethnic minorities’ participation in national and local politics remains 
a neglected issue. It appears symptomatic that one of the most re- 
markable studies of ethnic minorities’ involvement in European politics 
should be done by an American. Patrick Ireland’s important book on 
immigrant politics in two Western European countries demonstrates 
a discriminating understanding of the European political scene that could 
perhaps be credited to the privileged position of the distant observer. 

]reland's study takes the analysis of increasingly polyglot European 
societies beyond models, the analytical dependability of which is easily 
blocked by unidimensionality or conceptual abstraction, and into the 
realm of complex historical and institutional analysis. As such, the book 
represents a challenge not only to still-common primordialist conceptions 
of ethnicity, but also to the kind of poststructuralist conceptions of ethnic 
identities and ethnic politics that have put their distinctive stamp on the 
frontline of the 1980s and 1990s European research on ethnic relations. 
It does so, moreover, without taking recourse to any simplified notion of 
class. 

Ethnicity and class are both fundamental dimensions of the immigrant 
presence, yet there is no direct connection linking either of them to the 
conspicuous political involvement of ethnic communities all over Western 
Europe. The structural disjunctions of advanced capitalism and the gen- 
eral terms on which migrants are inserted into society everywhere gener- 
ate potential for protest. But the specific ways in which migrant commu- 
nities phase into politics, whether employing class or ethnicity as vehicles 
for participation, Ireland argues, depend on the particular set of eco- 
nomic, political, and social conditions and on the different opportunity 
structure they meet in each country. 

This argument is supported by an effective research design employing 
a two-countries/four-communities approach. A cogent presentation of the 
development of immigrant political representation in France and Switzer- 
land respectively provides two distinct national patterns. In politically 
centralized France, immigrants soon discovered that, in order to attain 
any degree of power they were forced, as were other interest groups 
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before them, to aim for the national level. Initial restriction of the possi- 
bilities for political participation by nonnationals, and the particular 
character of the French left, meant that the channels of influence that 
were open were mainly those that earlier struggles of the indigenous 
working class and previous policy decisions had left available. French 
social welfare programs’ inclusiveness of immigrants reduced the need 
for an extensive network of homeland-sponsored organizations. Swiss 
public and private welfare institutions were, in contrast, rather unrespon- 
sive to the social needs of the immigrants, which led homeland consulates 
and organizations to step in. This led to a higher involvement of ethnic 
minorities with their homelands and to the cultivation of regional or 
national homeland-oriented identities. This was exacerbated by the de- 
centralized structure of Swiss society, which induced immigrants to con- 
centrate their efforts on the subfederal level. 

These national patterns are further differentiated with respect to the 
two local communities studied in each country. Ireland refers to the 
gatekeeping role of local activists in trade unions, political parties, and 
solidarity groups and to the adverse impact of populist movements. 

The study holds wide implications for an analysis of the place of ethnic 
communities in European national states in crisis. Immigrants are, in 
an increasingly radical way, raising the “boundary problem” of who 
constitutes “the people,” or the unit within which democratic gover- 
nance is to be practiced. Governments find themselves, the author main- 
tains, caught between growing pressures from European integration, 
anti-immigrant forces, employers’ demands for more cheap labor, and 
ethnic communities’ disinclination to passively accept their social and 
political marginalization. The French and the Swiss situations, however, 
Ulustrate two contrasting ramifications of Europe’s current crisis of repre- 
sentation and citizenship. Swiss political institutions appear to have 
channeled away the immigrants’ protest potential, fragmenting their po- 
litical energies while substituting formal political citizenship for partici- 
pation in the more limited spheres of work or school. In contrast, as they 
are channeled through the institution of citizenship, immigrant communi- 
ties in France slowly but surely insert themselves into the French polity. 
Integration into the European community is currently eroding France’s 
identity. A united Europe is, however, adopting many of the defining 
values of Jacobin France. Both of these changes, Ireland concludes, even- 
tually move in a direction that adds legitimacy to the struggles of ethnic 
communities. 
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The Political Ecology of the Modern Peasant: Calculation and Commu- 
nity. By Leslie E. Anderson. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 
1994. Pp. xv +208. $42.50. 


Marc Edelman 
Hunter College, City University of New York 


This book makes one very good point: students of peasantries have em- 
phasized extremes of quiescence and rebellion while giving insufficient 
attention to the nonviolent forms of collective action that constitute the 
most common kinds of peasant politics. Leslie E. Anderson’s study— 
based on 18 months of fieldwork in six villages in Costa Rica and Nicara- 
gua—-argues that each community has characteristic notions about the 
spectrum of acceptable political activity (from voting and petitions to 
land invasions and violence) and that each also has an “area of disso- 
nance” or disagreement about the more “assertive” kinds of actions. 
Economic, socioeconomic, and perception-of-injustice indexes (the con- 
struction of which is outlined in an appendix) are independent variables 
that explain differences between and within communities. Often, poi- 
gnant quotations from interviews complement the quantitative analysis. 
The findings that peasants employ a range of tactics and that they cooper- 
ate for political and other ends are used to argue for a broader theory of 
peasant politics, a theory that falls between the individualism of Samuel 
Popkin (The Rational Peasani: The Political Economy of Rural Society 
in Vietnam |Berkeley: University of California Press, 1979]) and the com- 
munitarianism of James Scott (The Moral Economy of the Peasant: Sub- 
sistence and Rebellion 1n Southeast Asia [New Haven, Conn.: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1976]). This synthesis of rational actor and moral economy 
theories is termed “political ecology" because peasants allegedly view 
themselves as existing in interdependent relationships with their commu- 
nities and the natural environment and seek to restore balance when 
such connections are disturbed. 

Staking out a middle ground between Popkin and Scott may be long 
overdue, but Anderson's book hardly accomplishes this goal. Her politi- 
cal ecology, immodestly termed a “unique” contribution to peasant stud- 
ies (pp. 119, 166), is basically warmed-over functionalism. The Nicara- 
guan village Pikín Guerrero, for example, “was an interactive whole 
whose parts all contributed to and were dependent on the others" (p. 
136). Like earlier functionalisms, Anderson's paradigm is tautological: 
“It explains how the peasants’ political ecology has led to the develop- 
ment of a particular ecological mentality and how that mentality leads 
peasants to act politically” (p. 164). 

Anderson sensibly selected the villages “with an eye to studying several 
of the principal crops grown by peasant farmers” (p. 178). But in Ped- 
regal, Nicaragua, she reports that they grew “a coarse, large-grain 
wheat” (p. 42), apparently unaware that wheat is a temperate zone crop, 
not a tropical crop, and that Nicaraguan peasants commonly refer to 
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sorghum as wheat (trigo, a euphemism that eases their humiliation about 
having to consume “animal” food). Similarly, in the humid lowland 
village of El Hogar, Costa Rica, Anderson incorrectly translates yuca 
(the tuber cassava) as “yucca,” bringing to mind the spiky-leafed shrub 
found in southwestern U.S. deserts. 

Mistaking the crops that her informants grew may seem trivial, but it 
is indicative of a broader carelessness that undermines much of the argu- 
ment. There are numerous interpretative and factual errors and inconsis- 
tencies, particularly as regards Costa Rican and Nicaraguan history. In 
Costa Rica, for instance, all three key agricultural sector institutions that 
Anderson states (p. 27) were founded under “the [social democratic José] 
Figueres government” were actually founded under other presidents of 
Social Christian or conservative orientation. Moreover, Anderson’s char- 
acterizations of these agencies are ahistorical caricatures. The agrarian 
reform institute is described as “inert” in 1980 (p. 105), even though in 
1979 it acquired more land (almost 70,000 hectares) for more rural fami- 
lies than at any other time in its history (Tierra con fronteras: Treinta 
años de política de distribución de tierras en Costa Rica, by Isabel Ro- 
man and Roy Rivera [San José: CEPAS, 1990, p. 15]. The National 
Production Council, a state grain board, is portrayed (p. 28) as “squeez- 
ing" peasants rather than consumers-—-arguably the case in the mid-1980s, 
when neoliberalism (and Anderson) came to Costa Rica, but not during the 
preceding four decades of artificially high support prices. At times, Ander- 
son's account seems disingenuous: she reports (pp. 101—2), for example, 
that “a local school teacher" organized the radical peasant union UPA- 
GRA, even though Costa Rican scholars have described its founding by an 
urban cadre from an ultra-left political party. The treatment of Nicaraguan 
history is similarly flawed, particularly in its simplistic depiction of the So- 
moza regimes as maintaining social control for more than four decades 
solely through coercive, rather than hegemonic, means. 

The generic references to “peasant society," “the peasant class," and 
“Latin American culture," as well as the ludicrous assertion that peas- 
ants always seek harmony with their environment, hark back to an ear- 
lier, more innocent era. If early peasant studies often romanticized village 
life and overlooked factionalism, social differentiation, unsustainable cul- 
tivation practices, and smallholder deforestation and encroachments onto 
indigenous people’s lands, it is most peculiar to ignore such realities 
in 1980s Central America. The acknowledgments indicate that many 
distinguished scholars of agrarian issues commented on the manuscript. 
I wonder if the formal and informal processes of collegial review can no 
longer deeply influence work intended for a model of intellectual produc- 
tion and advancement that places a premium on rapid publication but 
discourages in-depth fieldwork and close interchange with colleagues in 
the countries where U.S. academics go to do research. 
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Gender and Power in Rural North China. By Ellen R. Judd. Stanford, 
Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1994. Pp. xiv+295. $37.50. 


Kenneth Pomeranz 
University of California, Irvine 


This carefully researched and provocative book touches on many impor- 
tant matters but is narrower than its title suggests. Essentially, it is a 
study of how women in Shandong province have fared in the economic 
reforms undertaken since 1978. The most spectacularly grim “women’s 
problems"— female infanticide, the kidnapping and sale of women in 
some areas, domestic violence (including violence against women caught 
between the state’s birth control program and the desires of their fami- 
lies)—are absent from the book. The book covers well the large and 
important subject that remains. However the narrow focus and these 
absences mean that the author’s most sweeping claims about power and 
gender—particularly her claim that the importance of the family/house- 
hold as a locus of women's oppression has been overemphasized by most 
other scholars—seem far too narrowly based. 

In a variety of ways, Judd argues, “male control beyond the household 
is stronger than that within the household" (p. 236). This argument is 
partly based on a creative analysis of how state power has continued to 
increase in the era of decollectivization. Judd first notes the ways in 
which village-level governments have become more powerful, in large 
part thanks to the patronage they can dispense as owners of much of 
China's burgeoning rural industry. In this, Judd largely follows the lead 
of Vivienne Shue (The Reach of the State [Stanford, Calif.: Stanford 
University Press, 1988], though she adds some interesting new examples. 
Meanwhile Judd also calls our attention to the less overt ways in which 
the state is “diffusely present" (p. 251) in villages, in large part through 
its power to define such crucial units of everyday life as the village and 
the household. It is, after all, the state that assigns people unambiguously 
(and often arbitrarily) to membership in one and only one household and 
village, thereby giving these units much firmer boundaries than they 
would otherwise have, and that ties many of people’s most basic entitle- 
ments to their memberships in these units (rather than assigning entitle- 
ments to individuals). And in most cases, this arrangement operates to 
the detriment of women. Since many women work for several years in 
village-owned factories before they marry, but will spend their postmar- 
riage lives as “members” of a different family and village, the state’s 
defining power serves to cut women off from the public and private 
patrimonies that their youthful labor helps to build: both their wages 
from these years and their contribution to accumulation by village enter- 
prises ultimately benefit their brothers’ families, not their own (p. 102). 

Moreover, women are multiply disadvantaged in the rural industrial 
sector. Management positions go almost exclusively to men (pp. 88, 97). 
The situation is still worse in marketing and procurement—where con- 
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nections essential to eventually striking off on one’s own are made—in 
part because it is still socially unacceptable for women to undertake 
long-distance travel and meet with unrelated men in unsupervised set- 
tings (p. 89) and in part because women are far less likely than men to 
have preexisting useful connections (e.g., through military service) in 
other places. The contributions that women do make to village industrial 
enterprises seem to have little effect on the way they are seen by men—at 
least in one of Judd’s villages even women who hold jobs away from 
home are referred to by the village males as “housewives” (p. 103). So 
while in-marrying women may benefit in a strictly material way from 
the surplus built up by other women—a point that Judd fails to note— 
they are not seen as entitled to a share in that surplus, as village men 
tend to be. 

In contrast to the many negatives of the rural industrial sector, Judd 
gives a relatively positive account of the way women have fared in house- 
hold-based rural enterprises, whether involving agricultural, commer- 
cial, or “handicraft” work. While investigators elsewhere have argued 
that agriculture—usually the most poorly compensated extradomestic 
work in the village—is being “feminized,” Judd finds a more complex 
division of labor, in which men continue to perform many agricultural 
tasks (though less than women and more often work of a kind that creates 
or reinforces ties beyond the household; pp. 42—44, 50). And in rural 
“sideline” activities organized on a household basis, women often have 
responsibilities as important as their husbands’. Indeed, Judd argues, 
the degree to which the women of the household can provide “high 
quality” labor is “the striking distinguishing factor” between the more 
successful and less successful household enterprises and is the best pre- 
dictor of which households the state accords the privileged status of “spe- 
cialized households” (pp. 152—53, 159). In sharp contrast to the situation 
in village-owned enterprises, the contribution of skilled female labor to 
the success of household-based enterprises is commented upon by neigh- 
bors (p. 152); thus, here, women do receive recognition for their work. 

Judd recognizes that household enterprises are no panacea for rural 
women but vigorously dissents from the assumption of many scholars 
that the reinforcement of the “patriarchal” rural household economy at 
the expense of collectives is likely to mean a step backward for gender 
equality: “If women’s work groups outside the household have disap- 
peared, married women show no sign of missing them. . . . Patriarchy 
may have lost ground in the weakening of organizational levels immedi- 
ately above the household, and it often may be easier to deal with on a 
household basis” (p. 162). 

This thesis is intriguing and-—at least for the three villages surveyed— 
convincingly argued insofar as it relates to the economy. But it is here 
that one would like to know much more about a broader set of gender 
and power relations in these households. Are women whose economic 
contributions are more obvious than before necessarily more likely to 
have an equal voice in family planning, to be immune to violence, or 
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even to have an equal say in consumption decisions? For instance, many 
visitors to urban Chinese homes in which husband and wife made exactly 
the same salary have noted how far down the list of priorities a refrigera- 
tor and a washing machine—which save work mostly for women—seem 
to be. While some of these questions may be too intimate for surveys to 
illuminate them, others may not be, and at least a speculative attempt 
to connect women’s economic roles with other aspects of their status and 
autonomy might have made the importance of this book evident to a 
larger readership. But even if Judd does not deliver all that her title 
promises, she has made an important contribution to our understanding 
of post-1978 rural China, with major implications for both women and 
men. 


Childerley: Nature and Morality in a Country Village. By Michael May- 
erfeld Bell. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1994. Pp. xi+ 279. 
$32.50. 


Wendy Griswold 
University of Chicago 


Like most people, social scientists used to think about “place” merely 
as the location or space where interesting things happened—things like 
interactions or GDPs or riots or patterns of inequality. Such phenomena 
were observed in a particular place or compared across places. Except 
in regional-cultural studies, place itself was usually just an intervening 
variable, a proxy for representing economic or other structural factors. 

Not anymore. Now that discourse analysis points out that everything 
is a code for something else, now that postmodern theories report that 
place is replacing time in the organization of experience, now that human 
geography asserts the structuring influence of spatiality, place itself— 
over and above the charms or horrors of any particular place—is becom- 
ing the conceptually interesting thing. Enthusiasm for this fresh analyti- 
cal angle can produce studies that are theoretically dazzling but 
empirically weak, of course, but that is emphatically not the case with 
the book under discussion here. In Childerley: Nature and Morality in 
a Country Village, Michael Mayerfeld Bell demonstrates the power this 
new theoretical position can have when it is used to illuminate the find- 
ings of traditional, painstaking ethnography. 

Childerley is Bell's pseudonym for a Hampshire village of 475 people 
in southern England. It is two hours from central London, an hour from 
the edge of London's suburban development, and closer to the satellite 
cities and market towns that circle London like particles in Saturn's 
rings. So Childerley is, in city-planning jargon, a modern exurb of a 
polynucleated urban cluster as well as a largely unspoiled English village, 
a bedroom community as well as a centuries-old farming town, and the 
interpenetration of urban and rural is everywhere visible. Bell went to 
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this paradoxical place to study nature, “nature as a form of cultural and 
moral understanding.” The idea that “nature” is a cultural construction 
has been around for a while—British historians like Keith Thomas and 
the growing American literature on “the wilderness” have given detailed 
accounts of how people have designed an ideological nature to suit their 
assumptions and purposes—but Bell contributes a local, microlevel di- 
mension missing from most studies. He shows how people use a vocabu- 
lary of place, country versus city, natural versus artificial, to signify 
meanings that often are fundamentally social. 

Bell’s argument has four parts, each gracefully illustrated with scenes 
of Childerley life and the reflections of its residents. First, Childerley is 
“slightly feudal” in that it presents a two-part class structure of the 
moneyed people and the ordinary people, or, from the point of view of 
the latter, the rich and snobby versus “us.” (While the ordinary people 
unhesitatingly describe the stratification system this way, the more afflu- 
ent tend to talk about multiple gradations.) Despite sharing the same 
small corner of the world, and despite numerous daily contacts, these 
two groups seldom visit each other’s homes or even the same pubs. 
Ordinary people have an informal, interactive, “back door” social style, 
while the moneyed have a more private and sedate “front door” style. 
Bell has great fun describing some of the differences between these styles, 
as when the moneyed crowd decides to straighten up the village grave- 
yard and one of the ordinary people fumes, “Make it more tidy—so they 
can drive around on their tractor mowers. I was in the Fox [the scruffy 
pub favored by the ordinary people] not so long ago and this commuter 
was in there telling them about how the graveyard should be tidied up 
and the stones moved. And some of the locals he was talking to had their 
relatives buried in there! It's their suburban mind" (p. 71). 

Yet despite the omnipresence of class and class distinctions, Childerley- 
ans find the English class system with its local manifestations as morally 
objectionable as it is unavoidable. So they prefer to emphasize another 
principle of social stratification: country versus city. Both the moneyed 
and the ordinary earnestly believe that there is a clear distinction between 
rural and city folk, that the former have more community spirit and are 
closer to nature, and that virtue resides in the country. They have no 
difficulty categorizing other people as being "not really country" (e.g., 
the disdainful reference to the “commuter” above) versus being “a true 
countryman, born and bred." And—this is the second part of Bell’s 
thesis— "by thinking and talking country, Childerleyans think and talk 
class—and often avoid the moral ambiguity of the latter" (p. 105). 

There is more to the country/city distinction than a veiled expression 
of class prejudices, however. Childerleyans hold nature as an ideal and, 
much as they admit the difficulty of determining just where "nature" 
ends and something else (artifice, culture, city) begins, they strongly be- 
lieve in a pastoral gradient wherein some things and some people are 
closer to nature than others. And why is closeness to nature seen as 
desirable? As the third part of his thesis, Bell makes the intriguing case 
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that just as George Herbert Mead’s “generalized other” constitutes a 
social referent through which people construct their identities (the “me” 
in Mead’s model), so do Childerleyans postulate a “naturalized other” 
from which they construct a “natural me.” The virtue of the natural 
other is precisely that it is not social, that it is not contaminated with the 
pursuit of interest that is taken to be part and parcel of human social 
life. Thus as an alternative to their participation in a collective conscience 
tainted with materialism and self-seeking, Childerleyans resort to a “nat- 
ural conscience” formed in interaction with nature, and this latter con- 
science is one with which they feel most authentically at home. As one 
man put it, “I think it [the country] provides for me a kind of secure 
emotional base, literally. Just my relationship with the physical country- 
side. . . . The only thing which is constant is my own relationship with 
the physical environment, as opposed to the social environment” (p. 152). 
Childerleyans of both classes assert the same idea of what Bell summa- 
rizes as “a truer me, a me apart from social interests,” even though the 
former sometimes is compromised because of the demands of the latter. 

The inevitable question arises of whether this natural conscience, os- 
tensibly orthogonal to class divisions, is in fact simply a reflection of 
them. The answer to this, which constitutes the fourth part of Bell’s 
exploration, is not simple. It seems to be the case that people’s experience 
of nature does indeed vary along class lines and according to class styles. 
For example, the moneyed have a formal and privatized appreciation of 
the country, as when one of them complains about more and more people 
invading the country and disturbing its (and his) isolation: “For years 
I’ve walked this countryside. And it’s magic to go out into the country- 
side where you won’t meet anybody.” On the other hand, ordinary vil- 
lagers never mention solitude and describe nature as something they are 
in direct interaction with, like the woman with severe medical problems 
who rejects her doctor’s advice to move into town because she can’t bear 
to leave her friends: “I spend hours in the kitchen watching my birds. 
And you know, they're so cheeky, they don’t fly away when I go and 
put the peanuts out. They perch right there, looking at me right close, I 
could pick them, pick them off the branch” (p. 175). Similarly, both 
classes value gardens, but while the moneyed crowd fashion secluded 
gardens behind their houses with an eye to aesthetics, the ordinary folks 
establish open gardens in the front filled with a hodgepodge of flowers, 
lawn ornaments, domestic animals, and sites of various activities like 
working on the car. In a somewhat different vein, virtually all ordinary 
Childerleyans and many moneyed ones strongly disapprove of fox hunt- 
ing, but for different reasons: the latter scorn city people dressed in fancy 
new habits and riding expensive horses for trying to buy themselves into 
being “country,” while the former voice egalitarian objections to the 
essential unfairness of the chase. So the experience of nature itself can 
be seen as a social projection. 

But not entirely, according to Bell, who rejects the simplistic view that 
participation in a natural conscience merely reflects one’s social position. 
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Instead he draws on the image of Childerley’s church bells to speak of 
resonance, his metaphor for the observation that “we tend to think a 
thing more true when we can find it in a range of experience” (p. 234). 
Thus when people experience nature they seek points of resemblance to 
their social experience: a mother of a large family may see a nurturing, 
benevolent nature while a small businessman may see it in competitive, 
Darwinian terms. The reverse is also the case, whereby natural con- 
science shapes social experience through partial resemblance: the woman 
who sees the birds as her friends and equals has no trouble standing up 
to—being “cheeky” to—her doctor. Like most sociologists, Bell suspects 
social experience is the "tenor bell" in the chain of resonation (he briefly 
mentions other experiential possibilities such as the body, offers a rather 
superficial discussion of gender as just one aspect of the social, and ig- 
nores other contenders such as language and transcendence), but he 
wisely abjures determinism: "If a way of hearing and experiencing suits 
different realms, that way seems intuitively and ideologically more sensi- 
ble to us. Indeed, it would be surprising if this were not so. But the 
direction of how that agreement comes to be—from the generalized other 
to the natural other, from the natural other to the generalized, or from 
an interplay between these and other realms of thought and experi- 
ence—is not significant to us. As long as we get there" (p. 239). 

What Bell calls resonance has much in common with elective affinity 
and with the formal properties of metaphor, and I believe this view of 
how people relate the different domains of their experience is absolutely 
right. Rarely has this insight been applied to such different levels of 
human action and cognition, from the back-door interactions to the strati- 
fication system, from one's sense of self to one’s participation in the 
cosmos. The reader, this reader anyway, finishes Childerley with the 
feeling that she has just returned from visiting a remote Hampshire vil- 
lage and has learned something, not just about that place, but about 
human social life lived in other places and lived through place itself. Bell 
has succeeded in doing what all ethnographies aim at, which is to convey 
something of the experience of T. S. Eliot's traveler in “Little Gidding”: 
“We shall not cease from exploration/ And the end of all our exploring/Will 
be to arrive where we started/And know the place for the first time." 


Demography of Aging. Edited by Linda G. Martin and Samuel H. Pres- 
ton. Washington, D.C.: National Academy Press, 1994. Pp. x+411. 
$39.00. 


Işık A. Aytaç 
University of Chicago 


In the introduction to this collection of essays, Samuel H. Preston and 


Linda G. Martin set the stage for examining how “the demography of 
aging” has emerged as a field over the last decade as a result of the 
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significant demographic changes of the 65 and older age group. Referring 
to United Nations’ projections, they argue that population aging is be- 
coming “one of the most important social phenomena of the next cen- 
tury” (p. 3), with serious implications for the quality of life depending 
on how social institutions respond to this challenge. 

In the first essay, Ronald D. Lee develops an accounting framework 
and uses it to show how systems of transfers are affected by changing 
population age distributions. He provides a comprehensive discussion of 
the links between fertility and mortality, population age distributions, 
and interage transfers through the family, public sector, and financial 
markets. 

The next two chapters address the economic dimensions of the demog- 
raphy of aging. First, Joseph Quinn and Richard Burkhauser discuss 
how retirement has become a phase-out process, rather than an abrupt 
exit from the labor force. Next, Douglas Holtz-Eakin and Timothy 
Smeeding focus on the economic circumstances of the aged and on the 
motives for intergenerational transfers. They emphasize the importance 
of distinguishing among income, wealth, bequests, and inter vivos trans- 
fers. They also stress that the American elderly cannot be treated as a 
homogenous group; while married elderly are the wealthiest, elderly sin- 
gle women are the poorest in comparison to other countries. Both chap- 
ters provide a wealth of information on existing data, especially the new 
Health and Retirement Survey and AHEAD surveys. 

The next two chapters focus on kin availability and care of the elderly. 
Douglas Wolf discusses the demographic changes in kin availability and 
proximity to elderly, and how these changes affect elderly living arrange- 
ments on individual, national, and crossnational levels. This is followed 
by Beth Soldo and Vicki Freedman’s work on the division of labor among 
the family, the market, and the state in support and care of the elderly. 
They argue for the need to understand the degree to which individuals 
substitute the personal care they give to family with financial support or 
paid workers and to what extent increases in state support lead to de- 
creased family care. 

In the next chapter, Kenneth Manton and Eric Stallard discuss how, 
with the aging of American society and the high costs of health care, 
medical demography has reemerged as a field with significant policy im- 
plications. They point out that, since the elderly are more likely than 
younger persons to suffer from multiple diseases, elderly health care de- 
mands are different from those of younger people and require more com- 
plex models to study. 

In chapter 8, Samuel Preston and Paul Taubman examine class differ- 
ences in adult mortality and health using two approaches—economic and 
social psychological. They review recent evidence on how education, 
income, and occupational status are associated with health, mortality, 
and other health-related behavior (i.e., social relations and social psycho- 
logical factors). They also point out that black-white differences in mor- 
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tality and health are primarily due to racial inequality in income and 
education. 

With the elderly (65 and older) expected to represent around 20% of 
the population by 2030, Frank Bean, George Myers, Jacqueline Angel, 
and Omer Galle examine the geographic distribution of the elderly and 
how it has changed over time in the United States. They discuss the role 
of migration and immigration in the spatial distribution and concentra- 
tion of the elderly and conclude the chapter with international compari- 
sons, knowledge gaps, and data needs in the field. 

In the final chapter, Linda Martin and Kevin Kinsella provide a review 
of the research on the demography of aging in developing countries. 
Research in developing countries, which began in the 1980s, covers sub- 
stantive topics in basic demography, mortality and health, family demog- 
raphy, population distribution and migration, and economic activity and 
well-being. Martin and Kinsella end their chapter with a discussion of 
data needs. They also provide a useful list of existing data by country 
and region in the appendix. : 

This edited volume brings, from a variety of disciplines, experts who 
address labor force participation and retirement, economic well-heing, 
social support by family, disability, mortality and health care, and aging 
in developing countries. The book contains a lucid and useful review: of 
previous research, data sources, data needs, and recent research that 
has significant policy implications. It is a first in the emerging field of 
demography of aging and is highly recommended for scholars, policy- 
makers, and advanced students. 


Old Age: Constructions and Deconstructions. By Haim Hazan. Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 1994. Pp. xi+ 126. $44.95 (cloth); 
$12.95 (paper). 


Anne Foner 
Rutgers University 


According to Haim Hazan, most research on old people is flawed, ignor- 
ing older people as subjects and failing to understand ways in which 
knowledge about aging is produced. In offering a corrective, his book 
critically examines approaches in the sociology of age and provides an 
alternative perspective. 

Discussing languages about old age, Hazan argues that current usages 
perpetuate misunderstandings about the aged. First, the old are repre- 
sented as distinct from and alien to society. They are assumed to be 
nonproductive, and aging itself is seen as a disease. These views have 
implications for the way the old are treated and the way the old react. 

Second, pervasive stereotypes of the aged are not only misleading but 
camouflage the social arrangements for old people. For example, the 
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image of older people as incapable of initiative and sound judgment 
about their own needs provides a rationale for denying independence to 
older people who enter old age homes. 

Taking the viewpoint of older people themselves, Hazan argues that 
older people use various strategies to counter these false images: ritualized 
conformity to social expectations, withdrawal, rebellion, taking up a new 
occupation, travel, joining a political movement. These various strategies 
parallel Robert Merton’s analysis of modes of adaptation to the disjunc- 
tion between social goals and institutionalized means for achieving these 
goals (Social Theory and Social Structure (Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 
1957]. It is puzzling that Merton’s model is not mentioned in the discus- 
sion of these various strategies but is only cited in a later chapter. 

Turning to what he calls “the theoretical trap: the missing language” 
(p. 39), Hazan asserts that the major theories of old age are unsatisfactory 
and that social scientific language is inadequate for understanding “the 
parameters of signification among the old” (p. 50). The concept of role 
comes in for particular criticism. Hazan argues that it is inappropriate 
as a focus of analysis, description, and understanding of the world of 
older people, because there are too few meaningful roles for older people. 
He criticizes even volunteer roles, since they are devoid of status and 
financial rewards and represent a mock inclusion in society. One could 
argue to the contrary: it is not the concept of role that deprives older 
people of roles; indeed the concept helps us to highlight such depriva- 
tions. 

In Hazan’s own thinking two basic elements are crucial for under- 
standing old age: control and meaning. Concerning control, Hazan as- 
serts that age is used as one of the most commonly accepted criteria for 
social evaluation and location, with age boundaries enforced by both 
formal and informal mechanisms. Age criteria influence everyday rela- 
tionships, situations, and discourses, although the importance of age var- 
ies with type of relationship and at different periods of the life course. 

Concerning meaning, Hazan touches on cultural boundaries defining 
old age. He maintains that the aged are perceived as located between 
life and death. The aged function for the rest of society as a buffer 
between life and death. As such they have been stripped of their roles 
and excluded from the category of full human beings. They are in a 
permanent state of limbo. Such perceptions underlie negative attitudes 
about the aged. 

But understanding both structural and cultural boundaries does not 
get at the experience of being old, according to Hazan. Hazan argues 
that to understand old age scholars must explore "their" culture, not 
“our theories,” and try to grasp the ambivalent nature of the inner and 
outer experiences of the old. Just how we are to go about this endeavor 
will not be clear to most readers unfamiliar with much of the specialized 
language used here. 

Hazan's critical analysis is provocative. But whether his assertions 
about social attitudes to old age in modern society are in accord with 
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empirical reality is an open question. For example, is aging identified 
with ugliness, evil, and horror? Is there reluctance to have physical con- 
tact with old people? Is old age generally perceived as a buffer between 
life and death? Is fear of death strongest among the middle-aged? (See 
pp. 68, 72; for a rounded review of theory and research on death and 
dying specifically, see John W. Riley, Jr., “Dying and the Meanings of 
Death: Sociological Inquiries” [Annual Review of Sociology, vol. 9, 
1983].) To be sure, the very assumption of Hazan's book, that the current 
tools and concepts of social science cannot grasp the full realities of old 
age, challenge such questioning. 

Hazan himself has conducted ethnographic research. But it is not clear 
from the several empirical illustrations he provides just what tools he 
uses. It is noteworthy that only one of what he calls “ethnographic re- 
flections," a case study based on a self-help organization, the University 
of the Third Age in Cambridge, England, points to the potential for 
creativity among the old. The others—describing members of an Israeli 
old age home, a day center for elderly Jewish residents in London, Israeli 
media presentations on the plight of the elderly, and a brief first-person 
account of the experience of being old— hardly underscore the positive 
or represent diversity in the life situations of the old. 

The book, with its obscure language, will not be accessible to all read- 
ers. But it raises issues for social science theorists and researchers study- 
ing old age to ponder. 


Succeeding Generations: On the Effects of Investments in Children. By 
Robert H. Haveman and Barbara L. Wolfe. New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1994. Pp. xi+331. $34.95. 


Susan E. Mayer 
University of Chicago 


The U.S. government’s official poverty statistics show that in 1994, as 
in each of the past five years, the poverty rate among children increased. 
This and other indicators of the ever-worsening circumstances in which 
children live have created renewed interest in what government and 
families can do to help children. Succeeding Generations: On the Effect 
of Investments in Children by Robert Haveman and Barbara Wolfe is 
one such effort. These authors try to determine which characteristics of 
families, neighborhoods, and social policies increase children’s educa- 
tional attainment and labor force activity and decrease teenage out-of- 
wedlock childbearing and subsequent welfare receipt. 

To do this they adopt what they call an “investments-in-children” 
framework. This framework follows the lead of Gary Becker and his 
colleagues, who argue that children’s success is a function of their biologi- 
cal and cultural endowments and the investments that parents and soci- 
ety make in them. Like other economists, Haveman and Wolfe view 
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investments as the result of a maximization process in which parents and 
government choose how to allocate the scarce resources of time and 
money. Similarly, children themselves make decisions regarding their 
education, work, and fertility that may maximize their well-being. Al- 
though the maximization model assumes choice as a heuristic device, 
Haveman and Wolfe make choice the centerpiece of their framework. 

Many sociologists will find the emphasis on choice irritating. Haveman 
and Wolfe write, “Parents choose the sort of monitoring, disciplinary, 
nurturing, and expectational environment that they create for their chil- 
dren” (p. 32). But some readers will think that very poor families have 
so few alternative environments from which to choose that they have no 
“real” choice at all. Of course, this is an empirical question: Is there a 
lot of variation in the environments of poor children? But it is not the 
sort of empirical question that Haveman and Wolfe try to answer. In- 
stead they model the effects of a compilation of family background and 
neighborhood characteristics that other researchers have found to influ- 
ence children’s outcomes. Like other researchers, they lack direct mea- 
sures of both the decision-making process and the actual investments 
that parents make in their children. 

The authors use the Michigan Panel Study of Income Dynamics to 
produce ever more complex estimates of the family and neighborhood 
factors that affect children’s success. They begin with zero-order correla- 
tions between each outcome and race, parental education, indicators of 
family stress, parental income, neighborhood attributes, and family cir- 
cumstances including religion and the number of years the family head 
reported being disabled. 

They then produce what might be considered a reduced-form estimate 
of the influence of many of these factors on each outcome. The next model 
includes these factors as well as neighborhood attributes and measures of 
family stress, including the number of years the head was unemployed, 
the number of changes in parental marital status, the number of house- 
hold location moves, and whether the family ever received welfare. The 
subsequent chapters estimate models specific to each outcome. Each 
chapter includes a set of useful simulations showing, for instance, the 
probability of high school graduation conditional on parental education 
or on the number of family moves. 

Readers will disagree about the adequacy of Haveman and Wolfe's 
estimates. For instance, they include no measure of either parents’ or 
children’s cognitive abilities. Since this sort of endowment is crucial in 
Becker’s model, this may be a serious limitation to their results. Instead 
of parental income, they usually estimate the effect of the number of 
years a family lived in poverty. This tells us the difference between often 
being poor and never being poor, but not the difference between living 
in a family whose income is half the median income compared to one 
whose income is twice the median. 

Haveman and Wolfe draw their conclusions from their more elaborate 
models, not their reduced-form models. This may not always be appro- 
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priate. For instance, they conclude that the effect of parental income is 
qualitatively small on all outcomes. This conclusion follows from equa- 
tions that control neighborhood composition and parents’ marital status. 
Since parental income is an important determinant of neighborhood com- 
position and at least partly a determinant of divorce, their estimates may 
understate the overall effect of eliminating poverty. 

In the end Haveman and Wolfe’s conclusions and policy recommenda- 
tions are much the same as those of everyone else. Parental education 
and marital status are important, children who face a “large number of 
adverse parental choices” (p. 262) fare worse than those who face none, 
stressful family circumstances hurt children, as does living in a bad neigh- 
- borhood, and so on. 

Haveman and Wolfe recommend that policy foster more education for 
children, increase the income available to families, foster intact families, 
improve living conditions in poor neighborhoods, and provide support 
or counseling for children who experience stressful circumstances. Most 
people will not quibble with these goals, although they might disagree 
about how to achieve them. 


Beyond Adolescence: Problem Behavior and Young Adult Development. 
By Richard Jessor, John Edward Donovan, and Frances Marie Costa. 
New York: Cambridge University Press, 1991. Pp. 312. $39.95. 


Robert B. Cairns 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 


Understanding the integrity of the life course, tracing its con- 
tinuity over large segments of time, distinguishing what is 
ephemeral from what is lasting, grasping the role that the past 
plays in shaping the future—-all these, and more, are issues 
that yield only to research that is longitudinal and develop- 
mental in design. 

(Jessor, Donovan, and Costa 1991, p. 3) 


In the mid-1980s, several new longitudinal investigations were launched, 
stimulated in part by the findings of R. Jessor and S. L. Jessor (Problem 
Behavior and Psychosocial Development: A Longitudinal Study of Youth 
[New York: Academic, 1977) that the problems of adolescence occurred 
in packages rather than as isolated characteristics. In the mid-1990s, 
investigators are being challenged to demonstrate that the new longitudi- 
nal analyses are worth their cost in time and dollars. Beyond Adolescence 
may be used—-as was the earlier monograph—to justify the logic and 
continued funding of longitudinal research on problem behaviors and 
how they develop. 

Taking up where the earlier volume left off, Beyond Adolescence re- 
ports continuities and changes in patterns of substance use, deviance, 
and careers by following into adulthood the adolescent subjects who were 
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earlier studied. There is ample evidence for continuity. As expected, 
heavy drinkers in adolescence are likely to be heavy drinkers in adult- 
hood, and illicit drug users in adolescence tend to become illicit drug 
users as adults. However, there are some twists in the story. One finding 
is the developmental trend toward increasing conventionality among sub- 
jects in their late twenties, especially among persons who were most 
deviant in high school and college. These subjects report decreasing levels 
of illicit drug use and fewer episodes of heavy drinking. The rehabilita- 
tive effects of maturity—hinted at by cross-sectional national crime sta- 
tistics and found in the longitudinal studies of Werner in Kauai and 
Farrington in London—are confirmed in the present data set. In terms 
of the implications for theories of deviance and public policy, this age- 
related rehabilitation effect deserves close attention. 

Jessor, Donovan, and Costa conclude, “The data support the notion 
of a syndrome of problem behavior in young adulthood, a notion that 
had previously been shown to hold for adolescence" (p. 126). How does 
this statement jibe with their own findings that occupational success 
and educational attainment in young adults were not jeopardized by the 
syndrome of problem behavior? Part of the answer lies in how the prob- 
lem behavior category was generated. As constructed in Beyond Adoles- 
cence, the adult problem behavior syndrome includes four factors of 
substance abuse (alcohol, marijuana, other drugs, and cigarettes) and a 
poorly defined "general deviance" factor. The coherence of the problem 
behavior syndrome in adults seems determined in large part by the inves- 
tigators’ decisions on which variables to enter into the LISREL solution 
and which to omit. 

The authors’ proposal that there are correlated problems in youths 
and adults challenges traditions in psychiatry and psychology that have 
balkanized mental disorders into separate and unrelated categories. The 
concepts of “problem behavior syndrome" and “co-morbidity” question 
the realpolitik view that society can stamp out unhealthy adolescent be- 
haviors one by one. In the 1990s, the one problem-one intervention 
model continues to support separate national programs for preventing 
violence, drug abuse, dropping out of school, and teenage parenthood. 
Beyond Adolescence reasserts the need to view these programs in the 
context of the integrated nature of social and personality development. 
Jt also implicitly raises the question, Why attempt to change adolescent 
problem behaviors if the problems are self-correcting? 

Since the procedures of Beyond Adolescence were designed in the early 
1970s, how well do they compare to today's standards? On many counts, 
Jessor and his team were ahead of their time. The research was thought- 
fully designed and carefully executed, with 89% recovery of the origi- 
nal sample of 632 subjects over a nine-year interval. Despite the pitfalls 
of data tyranny, the information was painstakingly analyzed and clearly 
reported. 

Although measures in social science age slowly, they are not timeless. 
Over the past two decades, the longitudinal measurement strategy of 
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choice is shifting from the self-report survey questions employed by Jessor 
and his coauthors to multiple-agent, multiple-method assessments. Re- 
cent longitudinal data indicate that, given the chance, most people con- 
struct balanced stories about themselves and their current circumstances. 
Relative to other measures, self-reports provide (a) complementary inter- 
correlations within domains, (b) smoother growth curves over time, and 
(c) enhanced versions of the self, with most persons reporting themselves 
above average. In the present research, it is likely that the concrete 
outcome variables reported upon (e.g., job success, educational achieve- 
ment, and substance use) are captured reasonably well by self-reports. 
But there is a need to compare the results with other longitudinal investi- 
gations that employ information sources beyond the self. 

As noted above, Beyond Adolescence reports few reliable associations 
between adolescent problem behavior and adult occupational achieve- 
ment or educational attainment. In contrast, other recent studies, in- 
cluding D. Magnusson (Individual Development from an Intevactional 
Perspective [Hillsdale, N.J.: Erlbaum, 1988]) and L. Pulkkinen (*Con- 
tinuities in Aggressive Behavior from Childhood to Adulthood,” Aggres- 
sive Behavior 19 [1993]: 249—63), find that problems of adolescence have 
sequelae in multiple domains of adult adjustment. They find that the 
serious problems of adolescence are not always self-correcting. 

Why the discrepancy? Or is it really a discrepancy? The finding on the 
lack of spillover may reflect the tendency for subjects to provide balanced 
stories of their lives. It is also the case that the protected futures of 
deviant youths in Beyond Adolescence may reflect the relatively privi- 
leged samples studied by Jessor and his coauthors. Virtually all members 
in their university sample were white (98% of the men, 95% of the 
women), college graduates, and from middle-class (or higher) socioeco- 
nomic origins. The same holds for the members in the high school sample, 
where high school dropouts had been eliminated by sample selection and 
the school served “a community that is the site of a major university with 
a national reputation for its research" (p. 50). Such levels of academic 
achievement, community placement, or family status could mitigate 
against continuing problems or deal with them when they occurred. 

On the other hand, why not study the development of persons-in- 
context? In this regard, Jessor and his colleagues have been careful in 
describing the special characteristics of their sample. Their work suggests 
that the developmental trajectories of problem behavior may be relative 
to the context in which they are observed. Heavy substance use may 
have markedly different consequences for adult adaptation depending on 
whether persons grow up, say, in the advantaged neighborhoods of Boul- 
der or the impoverished ones of inner-city Denver. On this count, the 
longitudinal study of well-characterized local samples can provide infor- 
mation on developmental pathways that may be obscured in national 
probability studies. 

In sum, Beyond Adolescence demands careful study. Its predecessor 
(Jessor and Jessor 1977) helped launch a new wave of longitudinal re- 
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search, and this volume can help justify its continuance. The work also 
demonstrates how rapidly the methods and analyses of longitudinal re- 
search have advanced in the last two decades. Despite these hazards, 
Jessor, Donovan, and Costa were doubtless correct when they argued 
that the basic issues of the human life course will “yield only to research 
that is longitudinal and developmental in design.” 


Parents’ Jobs and Children’s Lives. By Toby L. Parcel and Elizabeth G. 
Menaghan. New York: Aldine de Gruyter, 1994. Pp. xiv+214. $39.95 
(cloth); $18.95 (paper). 


Janet Currie 
University of California, Los Angeles 


Over the past 30 years, a social revolution has taken place—in 1964, 
77% of women with children under six years old stayed home; today, 
only 40% do so. In this thoughtful and ambitious book, Toby Parcel and 
Elizabeth Menaghan ask, What implications is this revolution likely to 
have for children’s lives? 

The book is innovative in many respects. First, while previous authors 
focus only on the effects of maternal employment, Parcel and Menaghan 
treat mothers and fathers symmetrically. For example, they ask whether 
changes in fathers’ work patterns can offset changes in mothers’ employ- 
ment patterns, a question that is particularly intriguing in light of the 
continuous decrease in men’s labor force participation over the last sev- 
eral decades. Second, they stress job content, as measured by “occupa- 
tional complexity,” as well as wages and work hours. Third, they use 
longitudinal data from the National Longitudinal Surveys’ 1986 and 1988 
child-mother data (NLSCM) to examine the effects of both past and 
current conditions on children’s welfare. 

In addition, the authors attempt to integrate and test the theoretical 
insights from three different perspectives. They examine Melvin Kohn's 
theories about the relationship between the nature of parental employ- 
ment and the extent to which children are taught to be self-directed and 
to internalize behavioral norms, the theories of James Coleman regarding 
the importance of “family social capital,” and Gary Becker's theory of 
the family, with its emphasis on utility-maximizing behavior. 

Parcel and Menaghan use the NLSCM data to examine the effects of 
parental employment on home environment, children's cognitive out- 
comes, and incidence of behavior problems. They also examine the deter- 
minants of parental employment patterns themselves. They find that 
the relationships between parental employment and children's lives are 
complex and defy simple generalization. However, the authors draw four 
broad conclusions. First, “parental resources blunt the adverse effects of 
difficult work and family conditions." Second, “the effects of workplace 
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conditions vary depending on parental family circumstances.” Third, 
“the effects of one parent’s working conditions vary depending on the 
working conditions of the other parent.” And fourth, “occupational 
quality and employment status effects are also interactive” (p. 158). 

If the book has a weakness, it is that the observed relationships be- 
tween parental employment and child outcomes often seem to be inter- 
preted in a causal way. For example, the authors find that a summary 
measure of the home environment is lower for children whose mothers 
work in jobs with low occupational complexity. From this they conclude 
that “mothers who work in occupations with more substantively complex 
activities create home environments that are more cognitively enriched 
and more affectively and physically appropriate than those who work in 
occupations with less complex activities. . . . We have begun to trace 
one facet of the causal chain that links parental background with child 
outcomes" (p. 61). It is likely, however, that the mother who is able to 
find an occupationally complex job is also able to provide an environment 
rich in the characteristics rated by the home-environment scale whether 
or not she is employed. That is, the characteristics of the job may act as 
proxies for unobserved characteristics of the mother rather than for any 
true effect of “complexity.” The fact that dummy variables for race and 
Mexican ethnicity have such large effects in the same regression suggests 
to me that omitted variables are important. I would not attempt to inter- 
pret those coefficients as links in any “causal chain." It would be possible 
to go further with these data than Parcel and Menaghan have and to 
estimate models that include fixed effects to capture all the fixed charac- 
teristics of the household. Perhaps we will see these estimates in future 
research. 

There are other decisions readers may query. First, the analysis focuses 
on the sample of children who were between three and six years old in 
1986 and whose mothers were currently employed. The inclusion of 
mothers who were not currently employed would have increased the 
sample size and could possibly have added useful variation. Second, in 
families with more than one eligible child, only the youngest is included 
in the sample; hence, potentially valuable variation within families is 
ignored. Third, missing values are systematically replaced with variable 
means-—a decision that may also have reduced the variance in variables 
of interest. Fourth, readers unfamiliar with the NLSCM might have 
appreciated a fuller discussion of the child outcome measures that are 
used and of whether the estimated effects are big enough to be empirically 
important (whether or not they are statistically significant). 

The bottom line, however, is that Parcel and Menaghan deserve credit 
for single-handedly broadening the scope of the debate on this important 
question. Their results will doubtless inform policy discussions and set a 
rich agenda for future research as the 1990, 1992, and 1994 waves of the 
NLSCM are analyzed. 
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Flesh Peddlers and Warm Bodies: The Temporary Help Industry and Its 
Workers. By Robert E. Parker. New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers Univer- 
sity Press, 1994. Pp. xi+ 174. $40.00 (cloth); $14.00 (paper). 


Alison Davis-Blake 
The University of Texas at Austin 


According to Robert Parker, the purpose of this book is “to examine 
critically the emergence and growth of the temporary workforce” (p. 1). 
Although this statement implies that Parker will approach the issue of 
temporary work from a broad perspective, the scope of his book is con- 
strained in two reasonable but important ways. First, the book focuses 
on the consequences of temporary work for temporary workers. A discus- 
sion of the social and political consequences of the dramatic increase in 
temporary workers flows naturally from the rest of Parker’s work and 
would have been a welcome addition to the book. Second, the book 
focuses almost exclusively on temporary workers who are employed in 
peripheral jobs. Parker gives little attention to the phenomenon of in- 
creasing use of temporary workers in core jobs. 

The book explores three basic topics. Chapters 1 and 3 provide a 
description of the temporary workforce based on a review of existing 
literature. These chapters offer a rich and detailed picture of the variety 
of forms of temporary work ranging from labor pools composed largely 
of homeless individuals, temporary farm workers and “guest workers,” 
employees of temporary help firms, employees of in-house temporary 
agencies, and the growing number of temporary faculty and government 
employees. These chapters are notable for the breadth and detail in which 
they describe contingent work; however, they do not attempt to docu- 
ment the size of the various components of the contingent workforce. 
The chapters also sometimes imply that temporary work is the primary 
form of contingent work. Although Parker briefly discusses part-time 
work, other common forms of contingent work are unexplored (e.g., 
employee leasing, independent contracting). 

Chapters 4 and 5 document the impact of temporary work on the lives 
of temporary workers. These chapters are based on data collected by 
Parker (interviews with 40 employees of temporary help agencies and 
four months of participant observation as a temporary worker). These 
chapters are an important contribution to current knowledge about tem- 
porary workers. While some of the reports in these chapters are not 
surprising (e.g., temporary workers toil for relatively low wages and no 
benefits), two of Parker’s findings go well beyond what has been reported 
elsewhere. First, Parker does an excellent job of portraying the high level 
of uncertainty that pervades every aspect of a temporary worker’s life. 
Parker notes that temporary workers experience uncertainty not only 
about the timing and duration of their employment but also about many 
mundane matters that permanent employees take for granted (e.g., how 
to locate their place of employment and plan for commuting and parking, 
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the nature and conditions of their work including issues such as the 
number of breaks, the availability of food and beverages, and the safety 
of the workplace). Second, Parker also describes in detail the tense inter- 
actions between permanent and temporary employees (relations between 
the two groups are at best polite but cold; at worst, permanent workers 
treat temporary employees as second-class citizens). Parker’s work is a 
nice addition to Vicki Smith's (Work and Occupations 21 [1994]: 284—307) 
research that documented similar kinds of hostilities from the viewpoint 
of permanent employees. Although these chapters could have been im- 
proved by a more rigorous analytic approach, they provide a rich founda- 
tion for future research on the consequences of temporary work. 

Chapters 2 and 6 discuss the firms that hire temporary employees. 
Chapter 2 describes temporary help agencies, and chapter 6 discusses the 
firms on whose premises temporary workers are employed. These chap- 
ters are based on a review of the existing literature and on Parker's 
interviews with 11 branch managers of temporary help agencies. Chapter 
2 documents the explosive growth of the temporary help industry and 
then discusses employee selection practices in the industry. Parker reports 
that temporary help agencies use highly bureaucratic selection procedures 
to weed out "undesirable" applicants, thus increasing the agencies' abil- 
ity to provide a standard “product” and to reduce uncertainty for their 
clients. This chapter's insights into the similarities between temporary 
help service firms and other bureaucracies are valuable. The chapter 
would have benefited by some discussion of the extent to which the 
hiring process for temporary workers differs from the hiring process for 
permanent employees. The literature on organizational hiring standards 
(see, e.g., Yinon Cohen and Jeffrey Pfeffer in Administrative Science 
Quarterly 31 [1986]: 1—24) suggests many similarities between the two pro- 
cesses. Chapter 6 is a useful summary of arguments made by Richard Be- 
lous, Barry Bluestone, and Bennett Harrison, among others. Parker notes 
that increased use of temporary workers is an important way in which firms 
gain labor force flexibility and cope with increased economic uncertainty. 

This book is a good introduction to the nature of temporary work and 
to the variety of issues faced by typical temporary workers. Researchers 
and policymakers interested in the effects of contingent work on tempo- 
rary employees will find this book particularly useful. 


The Contradictory College: The Conflicting Origins, Impacts, and Fu- 
tures of the Community College. By Kevin J. Dougherty. Albany: State 
University of New York Press, 1994. Pp. xiv+365. $21.95. 


Walter R. Allen 
University of California, Los Angeles 


This book alternately provokes, educates, and disappoints. Kevin Dou- 
gherty sets as his task to “resolve the debate between the critics and 
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defenders of the community college. . . . What is the impact of commu- 
nity college? . . . Why and how did the community college develop? ... 
Why did the community college differentiate its originally academic pro- 
gram to become so strongly vocational?" (p. 7). To accomplish this task 
the author marshals impressive data from historical, institutional, and 
other published sources. 

The book is organized into five major sections. It begins with an over- 
view that frames ongoing debates about community colleges. These de- 
bates regard the role of community colleges in expanding access to higher 
education. Critiques from the perspectives of pluralist functionalism, in- 
strumental Marxism, institutional theory, and the autonomous state are 
presented systematically. Dougherty then summarizes (some would say 
hypothesizes) how advocates of each perspective would answer the three 
pivotal questions about community colleges posed in this book (those of 
impact, origins, and vocationalization). 

This approach of presenting competing perspectives on specific ques- 
tions, while innovative, sometimes becomes tedious, disruptive, and dif- 
ficult to follow. Readers are confronted with long comparisons of compet- 
ing perspectives on various questions. Ultimately this organizational 
device serves more to confuse than to enlighten, and in many respects it 
becomes needlessly repetitive. It would have been better to have outlined 
the assumptions and analysis of a particular perspective and then to have 
left the task of applying this perspective to the reader's imagination. 

Section 2 focuses on outcomes in an attempt to assess the impact of 
community colleges on students, the economy, and universities. What 
emerges is a clearer statement of the contradictory tendencies of commu- 
nity colleges. These institutions protect elite state universities from the 
pressures of mass aspirations even as they provide opportunities for oth- 
erwise excluded students. Ultimately, however, community colleges are 
shown to debilitate, rather than facilitate, the efforts of the overwhelming 
majority of their students attempting to earn B.A. degrees. What is most 
interesting in the book's treatment of these issues is its demonstration of 
the link between competing, often antithetical goals and unsuccessful 
student outcomes. Certain features of community college organization 
and the population those colleges serve make it more difficult for students 
to persist and to successfully transfer to and survive in a four-year college. 

The larger portion of the book is devoted to sections 3 and 4 which 
consider the origins and expansion of community colleges and the emerg- 
ing emphasis on occupational education. It is on these points that the 
book shines. Readers are presented with a thorough consideration of the 
roots and evolution of community colleges. The book offers a wealth 
of interesting, informative, and insightful information on the history of 
community colleges. These sections show the often unsystematic, uncoor- 
dinated manner in which these institutions evolved. Decisions by govern- 
ment officials, college administrators, students, and private industry 
leaders combine to shape the reality of these schools. Placing these deci- 
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sions in a larger social, political, and historical context helps debunk 
notions of conspiratorial master plans. At the same time, readers are 
given insight and information that reveal undeniable consistency in the 
decisions of multiple actors, decisions that produce similar results—the 
overwhelming number of students whose desire to earn B.A. degrees is 
undermined by attendance at community colleges. This point is power- 
fully made in the book’s comparison of the origins and evolution of 
community college systems in New York, Illinois, California, and Wash- 
ington. Although conceived and nurtured in different sociopolitical con- 
texts (as defined by state control, student demography, and economic 
base), these systems produce comparable outcomes. 

The book returns in its conclusion to a point made at the beginning: 
community colleges are multifaceted, contradictory institutions. Thus, 
attempts to interpret the roles that these institutions play in higher educa- 
tion must be undertaken carefully. Without doubt, community colleges 
are major actors in the drama of U.S. higher education. In 1991 nearly 
six million students were enrolled in two-year colleges, as compared to the 
roughly eight million students attending four-year schools. The students 
attending community college in any given year are disproportionately 
nontraditional—that is, persons of color, females, and students from 
lower-class backgrounds. Fewer than one-fifth of these students transfer 
into four-year schools, and fewer still go on to obtain B.A. degrees. 

The mix of students attending community colleges for remedial learn- 
ing, vocational training, and prebaccalaureate study varies across regions 
and across schools within regions. There is also considerable variation in 
the relationship between these schools and key community actors—high 
schools, employers, and government officials. These factors ultimately 
shape the character of (and respond to) the college in question. To the 
degree that this book provides a lens for the systematic consideration 
of community college origins, evolution, and outcomes, it provides an 
important service. Perhaps this book’s most important contribution is its 
attempt to confront the inherent dilemma of a society whose rhetoric of 
meritocracy and democracy must somehow be reconciled with the reality 
of blocked opportunities and structural inequality. 


Neighbourhood Organizations and the Welfare State. By Shlomo Hasson 
and David Ley. Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1994. Pp. ix +387. 
$65.00 (cloth); $24.95 (paper). 


Brian K. Gran 
Northwestern University 


In their book, Neighbourhood Organizations and the Welfare State, 


Shiomo Hasson and David Ley and coauthors (in chaps. 2, 3, and 4) 
show how welfare state development and longitudinal changes in local 
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government influence neighborhood organizations. They relate various 
theories of collective action to social change while describing neighbor- 
hood organizations in Vancouver and Jerusalem. 

Why compare Vancouver and Jerusalem? The authors point out that 
both cities are part of young, democratic states with mixed economies and 


important neighbors. Vancouver and Jerusalem have large immigrant «+ 


communities and contend with the dilemma of fiscal restriction and in- 
creasing social welfare costs. This last tension, between economic devel- 
opment and social welfare, is what the neighborhood organizations are 
struggling against. 

Hasson, Ley, and coauthors make three important contributions to 
social science research. The first contribution is their description of how 
local residents mobilize into collective action in the context of the urban 
situation in which they live. They develop four types of neighborhood 
organizations: ratepayers’ associations, paternalistic associations, protest 
organizations, and those that cooperate with the state. Hasson and Ley 
et al. contrast failures and successes of each kind of group in Vancouver 
and Jerusalem. They account for the role of physical, historical, and 
socioeconomic circumstances and changes and human agency in their 
influences on the four types of neighborhood organization. They note that 
over time the goals of neighborhood groups have shifted from material to 
*postmaterial" territories. For example, while some neighborhood 
groups sought housing for residents, others demanded political partici- 
pation. 

The second contribution Hasson and Ley et al. make is their descrip- 
tion of exchanges between neighborhood organizations and different lev- 
els of government. They relate interchanges between local and higher 
levels of the.state; the local, provincial, and federal governments in Can- 
ada; and the local and central governments in Israel. Àn important part 
of this contribution is their examination and application of the concept 
of neocorporatism. In their analysis, neocorporatism is the cooperation 
between local neighborhoods, the state, and the private sector. Hasson 
and Ley et al. contrast neocorporatism with the co-optation of a neighbor- 
hood group by a local government. They conclude that researchers should 
reconceive corporatism as having conservative, liberal, and pluralist 
forms. The authors suggest that liberal corporatism may be used to ex- 
pand human rights. 

'The third contribution is that, instead of choosing one over another, 
Hasson and Ley et al. try to show how a variety of contextual and agency 
theories are useful for understanding neighborhood collective action. For 
structural explanations, they consider theories ranging from those based 
on universal perspectives to those based on particularistic influences. 
They appraise different macrosocietal factors, such as rapid urbanization 
and the visibility of an issue at the neighborhood level. For human agency 
explanations, the authors focus on kinds of neighborhood leaders, per- 
sonal motivations, resources, and local political cultures. Through their 
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analysis they take seriously the proposition that people may respond to 
structure in different ways. 

I suggest Hasson and Ley et al. could have improved their work in 
three ways. First, the authors do not explicitly define different concepts 
of varying importance to their analysis. One such concept is the “welfare 
state.” As a result, Hasson and Ley et al. do not always make clear how 
the presence or absence of and development of the welfare state affected 
neighborhood group formation. For example, some of the residents of 
Shaughnessy Heights, an affluent neighborhood in Vancouver, endeav- 
ored to maintain the physical appearance of their neighborhood and pre- 
vent property devaluation. Was it the presence or absence of a developed 
Canadian welfare state that enabled residents to argue successfully that 
land-use regulations in Shaughnessy Heights aesthetically benefited Van- 
couver? Another concept Hasson and Ley et al. may have clarified, but 
which is less integral to their work, is “citizenship.” Often considered, 
important to analysis of welfare state development, the authors refer to 
citizenship and citizenship rights in the first and last chapters, but they 
do not thoroughly develop the notion in their eight case studies. Showing 
clearly how citizenship matters to neighborhood organization and local 
government would benefit several areas of social science research. 

Second, as mentioned above, Hasson and Ley et al. do, for the most 
part, consider separately several theories of collective action and social 
change. One problem arising from this broad undertaking is that the 
authors cannot compare, for example, all human agency theories when 
examining a single neighborhood group and its actions. In a perfect world 
I would value their thoughts on all structural and agency theories for the 
four neighborhood types in each of the eight case studies. 

Third, except for chapters in which neighborhoods of the same type 
are compared, the authors do not fully elaborate on relationships at simi- 
lar levels of analysis. While examining the case studies I wondered 
whether, within the cities, the neighborhood organizations are aware of 
each other. For the most part the authors do not discuss the impact 
neighborhood groups have on each other. 
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Soctal Theory and the Politics of Identity. Edited by Craig Calhoun. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Blackwell Publishers, 1994. Pp. viii 4-350. $21.95. 


The collection of essays in Social Theory and the Politics of Identity 
grew out of a mini conference of the Theory Section of the American 
Sociological Association meetings in 1992. These essays attempt to cap- 
ture the ways in which identity is being assessed in sociology in what is 
an entirely different manner than the much acknowledged approach in 
sociological social psychology. Traditional sociological social psychology 
often utilized identity terms and categories in a static fashion. On the 
other hand, the sociological theorists wha have produced these essays 
have attempted to explore more critically the concept of identity as it is 
embedded in identity politics. This approach involves consideration of the 
more general discussions of subjectivity and agency, especially how indi- 
viduals respond to their location in identity categories (the most common 
being race, class, gender, and sexual orientation) and how such responses 
cause the meanings and content of identity categories to change over time. 

Each essay attempts to explore, criticize, or enhance a segment of the 
larger discussion on the political significance of identity in modern soci- 
ety. Essays such as Margaret R. Somers and Gloria D. Gibson's “Re- 
claiming the Epistemological ‘Other’: Narrative and the Social Construc- 
tion of Identity,” Charles Lemert’s “Dark Thoughts about the Self,” 
and Eli Zaretsky’s “Identity Theory, Identity Politics: Psychoanalysis, 
Marxism, Post-Structuralism,” also take into account the role of tradi- 
tional sociological methods in both obscuring and augmenting scholarly 
research on the political significance of identity. This book provides a 
concise set of perspectives on the status of the politics of identity in 
contemporary theoretical sociology. 


Formal Theory in Soctology: Opportunity or Pitfall? Edited by Jerald 
Hage. Albany: State University of New York Press, 1994. Pp. ix+204. 
$16.95. 


The objective of Formal Theory in Soctology: Opportunity or Pitfall? is 
to consider, from a sociology of knowledge perspective, the demise of 
ormal theory in sociology. Although not consistently defined throughout 
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the contributions in this book, formal theory is generally taken to be that 
branch of sociological theorizing that more generally involves deductive 
modes of reasoning and, more specifically, the testing of hypotheses. 
The inconsistency in a precise definition for the concept leads certain 
contributors to identify more, and others less, promise for formal theory 
in contemporary sociology because they ground their comments within 
their own definitions. 

The collection of essays here are not research-intensive endeavors. In- 
stead, they are concise commentaries from some of the most attentive 
sociologists to the effort to reestablish formal theory in sociology. In the 
view of many of the contributors here, including Bernard Cohen, Jack 
Gibbs, and Hubert Blalock, formal theory was a topic of significant 
sociological interest in the 1960s and 1970s. These commentators argue 
that at that time there was a vigorous call for more research in that 
area. Currently, however, no such effort seems to exist. Therefore, Jerald 
Hage, the editor of this volume, posed to the contributors the question, 
“Why did such a widely based effort fail so quickly and decisively?” (p. 
1). The responses that constitute this book are divided into three sections: 
“The Demise of Theory Construction,” “Alternative Strategies for 
Developing Formal Theory,” and “Implications for the Discipline.” 
The book ends with a mandate for the salvation of formal theory in 
sociology. 


Evolutionary Economics and Chaos Theory: New Directions in Technol- 
ogy Studies. Edited by Loet Leydesdorff and Peter Van den Besselaar. 
New York: St. Martin's Press, 1994. Pp. xiii +215. $55.00 (cloth); $19.95 
(paper). 


This is a conference/workshop volume from the University of Amster- 
dam, with contributors from mathematics, management, and physics as 
well as the social sciences in six European countries, India, the United 
States, and Mexico. Its unifying theoretical theme is the extension of 
evolutionary approaches via models of nonlinear dynamic systems. This 
project, following Nelson and Winter, strengthens the link between gen- 
eral ecological models and the microfoundations of innovation under un- 
certainty (as investigated by Schumpeter, Simon, Cyert and March, etc.). 
The papers exhibit a variety of different takes on this idea, ranging from 
probabilistic models of stochastic processes to more radical *postmechan- 
ical" models of how sociocultural organizations construct their own envi- 
ronment in an essentially open-ended, synergistic way. 

The collection is of considerable interest beyond its apparently narrow 
focus. The 14 papers address many issues relevant to the sociology of 
economic organizations: network effects, government policies, the cre- 
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ation of niches, the diffusion of information and norms, academia-industry 
links, and the translation of scientific ideas between organizations. 

The papers are dominated by theory, modeling, and simulations rather 
than empirical research. Sociologists may be unfamiliar with some of the 
concepts used (e.g. punctuated equilibrium, self-organization, strange at- 
tractors, Pélya urn models, and Markov processes). However, these ideas, 
like the formal mathematical models used, are generally presented in a non- 
mystifying manner and are well couched in verbal explanations. 


New Social Movements: From Ideology to Identity. Edited by Enrique 
Laraña, Hank Johnston, and Joseph R. Gusfield. Philadelphia: Temple 
University Press, 1994. Pp. vi +368. $49.95 (cloth); $22.95 (paper). 


As the title implies, New Social Movements: From Ideology to Identity 
is a collection of articles that attempts to critically assess New Social 
Movement theory. The editors state the objective of this collection to 
provide some “provisional” answers to the following questions (p. 9): 
(1) Are the new movements as new as they seem? (2) What social and 
cultural changes have led to the emergence of such movements? (3) Are 
the ideologies of the past 150 years, with their general programs of reform 
and revolution, no longer operative in these movements? and (4) Has the 
fulcrum of social movement action shifted from a concern for large-scale 
societal change to narrower, more self-oriented goals of claiming and 
realizing new individual and group identities? 

The essays are grouped into three sections: “Culture and Identity in 
Contemporary Social Movements,” “Collective Actors in New Social 
Movements,” and “Collective Action and Identity in Changing Political 
Contexts.” They respond to the questions mentioned earlier by offering 
perspectives on the role of identity in social movements, the place of 
ideology in social movements as ideology relates to collective identity, and 
the emergence of social issues that arise from ideational and structural 
continuity in efforts to mobilize collectively. Taken as a whole, this vol- 
ume offers a sympathetic yet balanced account of the progress and the 
enduring problems in new social movement theory. 


The New Asian Immigration in Los Angeles and Global Restructuring. 
Edited by Paul Ong, Edna Bonacich, and Lucie Cheng. Philadelphia: 
Temple University Press, 1994. Pp. xi+ 330. 


This collection of essays continues the discussion raised in Labor Immi- 
gration under Capitalism: Asian Workers in the United States before 
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World War I1 (edited by Lucie Cheng and Edna Bonacich [Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1984] by focusing on how 
the post-World War I immigration of Asian-Americans to the United 
States has changed in light of global economic restructuring. The editors 
argue that the growth in number as well as diversity of Asian immigrants 
can be best understood in the context of macro-level changes in the Pacific 
Rim region. To do this, the contributors analyze the political economy 
of capitalist restructuring, immigration patterns, economic incorporation 
of Asian immigrants, and political struggles, both within the Asian popu- 
lation and between Asian and other racial groups in Los Angeles. Los 
Angeles, the editors argue, is a prime candidate for investigation because 
of its status as a global city, its position in the Pacific Rim, and its 
popularity as a city of entry for new Asian immigrants. Contributors 
include the editors and Steve Gold, Yen Espiritu, John Liu, and Leland 
Saito, among others. The New Asian Immigration in Los Angeles and 
Global Restructuring is a useful addition to the growing literature on 
Asian-Americans, especially in its attempt to contextualize immigration 
patterns within the global economy, and should be interesting to students 
and researchers of both Asia and Asian-Americans, 


Coping with Trouble: How Science Reacts to Political Disturbances of 
Research Conditions. Edited by Uwe Schimank and Andreas Stucke. 
New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1994. Pp. 400. $59.95. 


This volume is based on an international conference held at the Max- 
Planck Institute in Cologne, and contains ten case studies of how research 
communities react to outside threats from the political arena. The studies 
touch upon both university and nonuniversity research, multiple levels 
of interaction (including networks), funding agencies, elite bargaining, 
public distrust, and support from industry. They all focus on Western 
industrialized nations during the 1980s and 1990s, which makes them 
interesting from a historical and regional perspective as well as with 
respect to organizations and the sociology of science in general. 

The editors propose a number of limited generalizations in the spirit 
of Merton’s “grounded theory of the middle range.” They formalize the 
concepts of “trouble” and “coping,” and lay out the various analytic 
levels and kinds of actors involved in any given case. The approach is 
action-theoretic, emphasizing the complexity of interdependent reactions, 
and the editors suggest that generalizations can only be made at the level 
of constellations characteristic of particular sets of cases. For these cases, 
the typical pattern is one of only partially successful coping, based on 
the opportunistic efforts of individuals faced with the reality that research 
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communities have a low potential for solidaristic action, and have very 
little weight in the political arena. 


Sexuality across the Life Course. Edited by Alice S. Rossi. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1994. Pp. xvii-- 418. $34.95. 


This volume approaches sexual functioning from social behavioral, psy- 
chological, and biomedical perspectives. Recognizing sexuality as an area 
of human life where the physical body and the social self are inherently 
connected to a great degree, Alice Rossi stresses the need for the multidis- 
ciplinary approach of these papers. The work was supported by the 
MacArthur Foundation's Research Network on Successful Midlife De- 
velopment. In seeking an age-comparative framework, however, the de- 
cision was made to investigate the full age range of sexual life from 
adolescence to old age. The result is a wide-ranging set of papers, orga- 
nized into four substantive sections. The first section consists of only 
one chapter, by Rossi. This chapter draws upon evolutionary biology, 
behavior genetics, psychological studies of physical attractiveness, and 
studies of gender differences in personality in modeling both sexuality 
and reproduction. The second section describes the diversity of sexual 
behavior as it varies with history, culture, opportunity, and sexual orien- 
tation. The third section focuses on selected phases of the life course: 
sexual initiation in adolescence, middle age, and old age. The final section 
deals with health-related issues in sexuality, including the effects of 
chronic disease and medication on sexual functioning, as well as the 
nature of sexual problems and the variety of therapies used to deal with 
them over the past quarter-century. The chapter on the effects of chronic 
disease and medication illustrates the value of bringing biomedical find- 
ings to the attention of social scientists; these findings should inform 
researchers attempting to explain age-related declines in sexual activity. 
This volume is important reading for anyone involved in research on 
sexuality. 


Gays and Lesbians in the Military: Issues, Concerns, and Contrasts. 
Edited by Wilbur J. Scott and Sandra Carson Stanley. New York: Aldine 
de Gruyter, 1994. Pp. xx +278. $43.95 (cloth); $21.95 (paper). 


The editors of Gays and Lesbians tn the Military seek to provide a schol- 
arly presentation of the debates surrounding the participation of homo- 
sexuals in the military. The volume provides 17 chapters written by 23 
authors, all but three of whom are social scientists and more than half 
of whom have military experience. 
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Part 1 establishes the context with articles providing overviews of the 
political debate, gay and lesbian liberation movements, and the state of 
social science research on the issue. Part 2 treats the controversy as a 
clash of worldviews, with articles exemplifying each, plus a lead article 
by Laura Miller presenting original data on the diversity of soldiers’ 
views. Part 3 assesses the analogies between the incorporation of homo- 
sexuals into the military and the previous incorporations of racial minori- 
ties and women. Part 4 provides comparisons to policy and practice in 
other nations (Canada, Israel, Great Britain, and the Netherlands). The 
last section consists of four chapters on the policy implications of lifting 
the ban. The collection is diverse, yet well integrated and organized. It 
should interest specialists in lesbian and gay studies, sociology of the 
military, and more broadly, status politics and social change. 
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